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PREFACE. 


WENTY-SIX  years  ago,  that  is,  in  187 1,  the  Church 
Congress  visited  Nottingham  for  the  first  time.  In 
those  early  days  the  Congress  was  little  known 
beyond  the  locality  in  which  from  year  to  year  it  assembled. 
Things  have  changed  since  that  time ;  for  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  England  that  has  not  felt  the  beating  pulse  of  this 
great  annual  assembly  of  Churchmen.  From  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  Carlisle  in  the  north,  to  Brighton,  Southampton,  and  Ports- 
mouth on  the  south  coast ;  from  Hull  and  Norwich  to  Rhyl, 
Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  Bristol ;  from  Folkestone  to  Plymouth 
Congress  has  journeyed  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
Nottingham  shares  with  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  and 
Norwich  the  honour  of  a  second  visit ;  for  Congress  cultivates 
the  acquaintance  of  large  centres  of  population,  and  particularly 
of  cities  and  towns  where  men  congregate  busily. 

The  attendance  at  this  year's  Congress  compares  favourabl}' 
with  the  earlier  meeting,  and  also  with  recent  Congresses  ;  but, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  number  of  members  did  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  what  was  generally  expected  in  a  city  with  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Reception  Committee  in  publishing  a 
complete  Visitors'  List,  which  was  issued  in  three  successive 
editions,  has  enabled  me  to  analyse  the  roll  of  membership,  and 
to  answer  a  question  not  seldom  put — From  whence  comes  this 
annual  throng  of  Congress-goers }  An  examination  of  the 
attendance  at  Nottingham  this  year  shows  two-fifths  of  the  total 
membership  to  be  residents  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  while 
three-fifths  came  from  more  distant  parts.  To  the  aforenamed 
two-fifths  must  be  added  1,240  day  tickets  and  139  evening 
tickets,  presumably  taken  by  Nottingham  city  or  county  folk. 
The  contribution  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  to 
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the  muster  roll  was  therefore  very  substantial  and  satisfactory. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  contiguity  of  the  diocese  of 
Southwell  to  that  of  Lichlield,  in  which  Congress  was  held  last  year 
at  Shrewsbury,  militated  against  the  attendance  at  Nottingham. 
The  Lichfield  contingent  was  certainly  smaller  than  has  been 
the  case  at  some  Congresses  held  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Birmingham  Congress  (1893)  Report 
I  gave  a  complete  list  of  Church  Congresses  held  since  1861, 
with  the  numbers  in  attendance  and  other  particulars.  This  list 
lias  been  of  some  service,  and  I  now  supplement  it  Avith  like 
information    concerning   later   meetings. 


Devoiional  Sesiion  in  Caihe- 
dral.  Odc  hundred  >nd 
thirtj'  parishes  observed 
Congreu  Sunday.  Wink- 
ing Men's  Meetings  held 
in  eight  other  towns. 

Working  Men's  Meeting!: 
he[d  every  nighl,  and  in 


;about) 
1,678 


Men 


tickets     to 
Convei; 


Working 


Thnisday. 
closed    with    k 
three  Churches. 

TSg7.  Nottingham    ...         2,544         1,240  IJ9        Meetings  for  Business  Men 

and  for  Teachers,  as  welt 
as  foi  Working  Men, 
Mothcii,  and  Young 
Women. 

The  attendance  at   Nottingham   in    1871  was — Members,  1,171;    Associates,  606  ; 
Evening  tickels,  428.     Total,  3,205. 

Nottingham  gave  Congress  a  cordial  welcome.  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  alike  threw  open  their  houses,  and  received 
visitors  from  distant  parts  with  open  arms.  "  The  city,"  wrote 
the  Mayor  at  the  conclusion  of  Congress,  "  maintained  its 
hospitable  reputation,  and  accommodated,  in  due  course,  every 
person  desiring  hospitality." 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Nottingham   Congress   was   the 
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presence  of  Colonial,  American,  and  Missionary  Bishops  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  these 
welcome  visitors  : — 

Archbishop  of  Rupertsland  (Most  Rev.  R.  Machray,  D.D.) 

Archbishop  of  Sydney  (Most  Rev.  W.  S.  Smith,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Auckland  (Most  Rev.  W.  G.  Cowie,  D.D.),  Metropolitan. 

Bishop  of  Ballarat  (Riglit  Rev.  S.  Thornton,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Brisbane  (Right  Rev.  W.  T.  Webber,  D.D.) 

Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Brisbane  (Right  Rev.  J.  F.  Stretch,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Most  Rev.  E.  R.  Johnston,  D.D.)  Metropolitan. 

Bishop  of  Goulburn  (Right  Rev.  W.  Chalmers,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Grahamstown  (Right  Rev.  A.  B.  Webb,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Iowa  (Right  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Natal  (Right  Rev.  A.  H.  Baynes,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  (Right  Rev.  G.  H.  Stanton.  D.D.) 

Bishop  Oluwole,  Assistant  Bishop  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 

Bishop  of  Osaka  (Right  Rev.  VV.  Awdry,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Perth  (Right  Rev.  C.  O.  L.  Riley,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Pretoria  (Right  Rev.  H.  B.  Bousfield,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  (Right  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith,  D.D.) 

Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Springfield  (Right  Rev.  C  R.  Hale,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Tinnevelly  (Right  Rev.  S.  Morley,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Trinidad  (Right  Rev.  J.  T.  Hayes,  D.D.) 

Bishop  of  Zanzibar  (Right  Rev.  W.  Richardson,  D.D.) 

The  programme  of  Nottingham  Congress  reflects  the  chief 
events  of  the  memorable  year  in  which  it  was  held.  First  in 
importance,  the  Lambeth  Conference.  Seven  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Conference,  and  are  embodied  in  the  Encyclical ; 
and  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Church  held  the  chief  place 
alike  at  Lambeth  and  at  Nottingham.  Second,  the  choice  of  the 
two  last  proposals  of  Archbishop  Benson  for  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  the  Church,  viz.,  (i)  Church  Defence  and 
Church  Instruction  Committees :  (2)  The  Queen  Victoria 
Sustentation  Fund,  was  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  Primate,  and  a  testimony  to  his  practical  wisdom  and 
statesmanship.  Third,  the  commemoration  of  the  sixty  years' 
reign  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria,  gave 
point  to   more  than  one  discussion  during  the  week. 

Another  feature  of  Nottingham  Congress  was  its  friendly 
attitude  towards  Nonconformists.  This  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  (Dr.  Temple)  reply  to 
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the  Mayor's  address  of  welcome  ;  and  was  further  demonstrated 
throughout  the  week,  particularly  at  the  "  Missionary  "  Sessions, 
nnd  when  "  Church  and  Dissent "  was  debated.  A  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  rapproclument  between  different  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Church  was  afforded  during  the  discussion  of 
"  Progress  of  Life  and  Tlionglit  in  the  Church  of  England  during 
the  Victorian  Era." 

The  Nottingham  Committee,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  aimed  at 
making  Congress  useful  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Several 
extra-congressional  meetings  were  included  in  the  Oflidal 
Programme.  A  meeting  for  mothers  held  on  Monday  afternoon 
ill  the  Albert  Hall  was  so  numerously  attended  that  an  overflow 
meeting  was  held.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Victoria  Hall  was 
appropriated  for  a  Working  Men's  Meeting.  There  were  (it  was 
computed)  from  4,000  to  5,000  present,  yet  Holy  Trinity  Church 
had  to  be  requisitioned  for  the  overflow,  and  this  building  wa** 
also  quickly  filled.  This  was  a  noteworthy  assembly  ;  and  the 
reception  accorded  by  the.se  "  sons  of  toil  '  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  a  .heart-moving  and  significant  spectacle.  A 
Meeting  for  Business  Men,  and  a  Meeting  for  Teachers  (at 
which  not  less  than  500  were  present)  were  new  ventures  of  this 
j-ear's  Congress,  and  they  were  remarkably  successful  gatherings. 
A  Young  Women's  Meeting  in  the  Victoria  Hall  attracted  an 
enormous  audience,  and  two  overflows  were  neccs.sary  to  meet 
the  demands  for  admissinn.  Working  Men's  Meetings  were  also 
held  at  Ilkeston,  Newark  and  Mansfield  during  the  week.  It  is 
not  usual  to  publish  the  addresses  given  at  meetings  held  in 
distant  places  in  connection  witli  the  Congress,  but  the  Com- 
mittee wish  me  to  express  their  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
kind  services  rendered  at  these  meetings  by  the  following 
speakers  : — the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Brisbane  (Dr.  Stretch). 
Canon  Winnington-lngram,  Harry  Phillips.  Esq..  Griflith- 
Hoscawen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rev.  P.  C.  ColHngs,  Rev.  H.  Hensley 
Henson,  and  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  R.  Adderley.  Congress  Sundays 
were  observed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  , 
and  the  mission  aspect  of  the  Church  Congress  was  well  to  the 
front  throughout  the  week. 
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The  advance  in  ihe  amount  of  discussion  registered  at  Shrews- 
bury was  well  maintained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  no 
discussion  followed  the  papers  read  at  the  first  session  ;  but  at  all 
the  other  sessions  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteer  speakers,  and 
the  average  number  of  such  speakers  at  fifteen  sessions  amounted 
to  77. 

The  Conversazione  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  and 
was  attended  by  some  eight  hundred  members  of  Congress. 

I  desire  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  in  my  own 
name,  to  thank  the  Readers  and  Speakers  for  their  kind  help  in 
revising  proofs  promptly.  Without  their  co-operation  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  issue  the  Official  Repkjrt  at  this  early  date. 
To  tlie  Publishers,  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Limited  (London 
and  Derby),  the  highest  praise  must  be  awarded  for  the 
excellence  of  their  work,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
volume  has  been  passed  through  the  press.  I  know  they  have 
spared  neither  expense  nor  trouble  to  produce  an  accurate  and 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  My 
thanks  are  also  tendered  to  Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke,  the  Official 
Reporter. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing,  on  behalf  of  the 
visitors  (being  myself  one  of  them),  their  grateful  sense  of  the 
obligations  they  are  under  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Reception 
Committee,  the  Right  Worshipful  Mayor  (E.  H.  Eraser,  Esq.), 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  and  the  vicinity  for  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangements,  and  for  their  hospitable  and 
kindly  welcome,  which  will  remain  a  pleasant  memory  for  many 
years. 

C.    DUNKLEY,  Editor. 

6^  MarVs   Vicarage, 
Wolverhamptopi, 

lotk  November y  1897. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


patrons : 

The  Most  Reverend  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Most  Reverend  The  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Right  Reverend  The  Bishop  of  Southwell. 

Tlie  Right  Reverend  The  Bishop  Sufiragan  of  Derby. 

CLKRGY. 


The  Most  Rev.  The  Archbishop  of 
Armagh. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Brechin. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Archbishop  of 
Ontario. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Auckland. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown. 

The  Most  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sydney. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

The  Right  Rev.  Ihe  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bisliop  of  Glouces- 
ter. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Man- 
cheiiter. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  New- 
castle. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  Right  Rev.   The  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  8. 
Al  ban's. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  S. 
Asaph. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  S. 
David's. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Truro. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Wake- 
field. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

The  Right  Rev.  Th^  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
and  Raphoe. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
and  Orkney. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Argyll 
and  The  Isles. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  S. 
Andrew's. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Iowa. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Kansas. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Los 
Angelos. 

The  Right  Kev.  The  Bishop  of  Mm- 
ne^iota. 

'I  he  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  oi  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Souihern 
Ohio. 

The  Right  Rtv.  llie  Bishop  of  Spring- 
field. 

The  Right  Kev.  The  Bishop  of  West 
Missouri. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Minnesota. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Southern*  Ohio. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Springfield. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Antigua. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishup  of  Ballarat. 

'i'he  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Coadjutor- Bishop 
of  Brisbane. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  for  The 
Corea. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Right  Rev,  The  Bishop  of  Goulbum. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town. 

The  Right  Rev,  The  Bishop  of  Guiana. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Hon- 
duras. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Natal. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Niagara. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  for  Osaka. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Perth. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Pretoria. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  North 
Qucen«4lan'f.    . 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Rangoon. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sa>katch- 
ewan  and  Calgarv. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Shanghai. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Trinidad. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  South 
Tokyo. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Waiapu. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  New 
Westminster. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  in  Zanzibar. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Coadjutor  Bishop 
for  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  Assis- 
tant Bishop  of  Western  Equatorial 
Africn. 


The  Right  Rev.  Isaac  Oluwole,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Western  Equatorial 
Africa. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

The  Riuht  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Beverley. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Colchester. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Coventry. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Dover. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Guildford. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Leicester. 

Tlie  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Marlborough. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Reading. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Richmond. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Biahop  Suffragan  o 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Southampton. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Southwark. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Stepney 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  o 
Swansea. 

The  Right  Rev,  Bishop  Anson. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Blyth. 

The  Right  Rev,  Bishop  Bromby. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cheetham. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cramer- Roberts. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hellmuth. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hornby. 

The  Riglit  Rev.  Bishop  Jenner. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Macrorie. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marsden. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mitchinson. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Selwyn. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Speecfaly. 

The  Right  Rev,  Bishop  Staley. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Chester. 

The  Very  Rev,  The  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Rochester. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  York. 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Notting- 
ham. 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Congress). 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Sheffield. 

The  Rev.  Sub- Dean  Trebeck. 
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The  Rev.  Canoa  Gray  \  Proctors  in 
The  Rev.  Canun  Hamilton  i  Convocation 
The    Rev.    The    Regius    Professor    of 

Divinity,  Oxford. 
The    Rev.    The    Regius    Professor    of 

Divinity,  Cambridge. 
The   Rev.   The   President   of   Queen's 

College,  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Sanday. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Stanton. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gibson. 


The  Rev.  The  Head  Master  of  Repton 

School. 
The    Rev.    The    Provost    of  Denstone 

College. 
The  Rev.  The  Lord  Scaridale. 
The  Rev.  The  Hon.  Canon  Littleton. 
The  Rev.  The  Hon.  A.  E.  Beriie. 
The  Rev.  Sir  R.  Fitz- Herbert,  Bart. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Andrew. 
The  Rev.  Her  Majesty's   Inspector  of 

Schools  for  Derbyshire. 


LAITY. 


The  Right  Worshipful  E.  H.  Eraser, 
Mayor  of  Nottingham. 

His  Grace  The  Duke  ofS.  Albans,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Nottinghamshire. 

Hb  Grace  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord -Lieutenant  of  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Radford,  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Mills  High  Sheriff  of  Not- 
tinghaiu>hire. 

Major  M.  McCreagh  Thornhill,  High 
Sheriff  of  Derbyi'hir*'. 

His  (irace  The  Duke  of  Rutland. 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Portland. 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  Earl  Stanhope. 

The  Earl  Manvrrs. 

The  Lord  H.  Bentinck,  M.P. 

The  Viscount  Newark. 

The  Lord  Waierpark. 

The  Lord  Middleton. 

'i*he  Lord  Denman. 

The  Lord  Belper. 

The  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Finch-Hatton,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  W.  M.  fcrvis. 

The  Hon.  F.  Strutt. 

The  Right  Hon.  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe. 

Sir  R.  Gresley,  Bart. 

SirF.  Milner,  Bart  ,  M.P. 

Sir  H.  Wilmot,  Bart.,-V.C. 

Sir  John  Alley ne,  Ban. 

Sir  Charles  Seely,  Hart. 

Sir  S.  G.  Johnson,  Town  Clerk  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Sii  J.  Smith. 

Sir  A.  Haslam. 


Sir  T.  Roe,  Mayor  of  Derby. 

Sir  IL  H.  Bemrose,  M.P. 

Mr.  E.  Bond,  M.P. 

Mr.  Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish.  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  Drage,  M.  P. 

Mr.  J.  Gretton,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Seely,  M.P. 

Mr.  VV.  Sidelwttom,  M.P. 

The  Worshipful  C.  P.  Markham,  Mayor 

of  Chesterfield. 
The  Worshipful  John  Barnes,  Mayor  of 

Glossop. 
The  Worshipful  B.  Tidd  Pratt,  Mayor  of 

Newark, 
The  Worshipful  George  Marshall,  Mayor 

of  Retford. 
The  Worshipful  A.  B.    Kempe,   Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese. 
His  Honour  Judge  Masterman. 
His  Honour  Judge  Smyly. 
Mr.     J.     Borough,    Registrar     of    the 

Diocese. 
Dr.  Gow,  Head  Master  of  Nottingham 

High  School. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Heywood     "1     Meml)ers  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Thornton    j-  the  House  of 
Mr.  F.  Wright  j        Laymen. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Arkwright, 
Mr.  T.  L.  K.  Edge. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Burbidge  Hambly. 
Mr.  T.  Hill. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Leavers. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mnson. 
Mr.  R.  W.  M.  Nesfield. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Smith. 
Mr.  G.  Herbert  Strut!. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Harcourt  Vernon. 


$on.  arcHsnrer: 
Mr.  F.  A.  Smith. 

i)ou.  Sftretariw: 

CLERGY- 
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THE    EXCHANGE    HALL. 
Tuesday    Morning,    Srpt ember    28th,     1897 


THK  MAYOR'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 


The  Right  Worshipful  ALDERMAN  E.  H.  Fraser,  J.P.,  Mayor 

of  Nottingham. 

I  HAVE  ihe  hif>h  privilege  and  the  sincere  pleasure  of  bidding  the  Church  Congress  of 
1897  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  City  of  Nottingham  ;  and  I  desire  to  associate  in 
that  welcome  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  large  and  wide  district  of  which  Nottingham 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  centre.  My  lord,  I  have  an  especial  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  President  of  this  Congress  in  the  person  of  our  own  good  Bishop. 
Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  Church  Congress  last  assembled  in  this 
city.  During  those  years  there  has  been,  in  this  city,  a  vast  increase  in  the  population, 
in  the  commercial  importance,  and  in  the  material  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  along  with 
that  advance  and  development,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
expansion  and  activity  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  We 
see,  on  all  hands,  a  multiplication  of  churches,  and  a  large  and  gratifying  development  of 
the  many-sided  activity  of  Church  work  and  life.  My  lord,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
it  is  to  the  establishment  of  the  See  of  Southwell,  and  to-  your  wise  and  beneficent 
government  and  kindly  administration  of  its  affairs,  that  such  large  and  valuable 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
throughout  the  diocese.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  meet  and  fit  that  you  should  take 
your  seat  as  President  of  the  Congress,  in  the  place  where  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
tokens  and  monuments  of  your  own  untiring  and  successful  labours.  It  must  also 
be  taken  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  we  are  favoured  to-day  with  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  May  I  venture,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  to  express  to  his  Grace  the  sentiments  of  admiration,  sympathy,  and  hope, 
with  which  we  r^ard  him  :  Of  admiration  for  the  distinguished  qualities  which 
have  raised  his  Grace  to  the  highest  honour  and  greatest  dignity  in  the  Anglican 
communion  ;  of  sympathy  because  we  know  full  well  that  the  highest  honour  is 
accompanied  by  the  most  grave  responsibilities ;  and  of  hope  that  it  may  please 
God  to  prolong  his  days  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  render  great  service  to  the  Church 
and  Realm  of  England.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place,  nor  am  I  the  person 
to  venture  a  passing  observation  upon  any  subject  which  may  be  brought  forward 
at  this  assembly  of  the  Church  Congress.  All  that  I  can  venture  to  say  is,  that  I 
am  sure  the  great  hope  of  us  all,  is  that  the  questions  subjected  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  will  be  approached  and  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  wise  caution,  of 
moderation,  and  of  self-control,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  final  end  and  object  of 
Parliament  and  Congress  alike,  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of 
I 
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the  Chuich,  and  Ihe  safely,  bonou 

Mf  lord,  I  renew  to  you  our  besl : 

of  (his  Congresj  may  be  begun,  C' 

members  of  ihe  Congress  shall  return  (o  llieii 

them  recollections  ot  good  u\d  faithful  work  il 

city,  and  pleasant  lecoUeclions  of  the  old  tow 

within  its  gales,  who  once  more  bid  you  a  r 


and  welfare  of  oui  Sovereij^n  and 
d  most  tincrre  gieetings.  I  trust  that  Ihe  nock 
ilinued,  and  ended  in  peace  ;  and  that  when  the 
several  homes  Ihey  will  carry  with 
ne  by  the  servants  of  God  in  Ibis 
by  the  Trent  and  the  inliabMonls 
Mt   he.itty  and  cordial  nelcome. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Pkesidknt  (George  Ridding,  D.D..  Lord 
Bishop  of  Southivell). 

Mk.  Mayor— I  desire    to  return,  in  the  name  uf  the  Congress,  thanks  as  cotdial 
as  the  cordial  welcome  which  yon  hare  extended  to  us.     The  encouragement  given 
by  this  city  to  the  idea  of  the  Congress  meeting  here  has  been  amplified  in  eTciy 
way  by  your  worship  since  the  acceptance  of  the  city's  inviiaiion.     The  Congress 
his  to  return  thanks  to  a  very  widely  extended  circle  who  have,   I  know,  durii^ 
Iii«  last  ten  years  been  extending  hospitality  to  many  Congresses  which  have  been 
held    in  this  much   visited  city.       We  have  to  thank  your  worship   for   your  own 
personal  pait   which  you  have  taken  in  this  special  way.      Il  is   lo  us  a  very  great 
pUa-nre  to  see  you  occupying  the  mayoralty  of  this  city  this  year.     It  has  been,  as 
you   have  observed,   a  long  time  since   the    Church    Congress    met    here.       It   was 
tweniy-six  years  ago ;  and  those  twenty-sis  yean  have  been  lo  me  divideil  exactly 
into  two  halves — the  latter  half,  the  thirteen  years  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
and   satisfaction  of  being  connected  with  this  city,   and  Ihe  tbirieen   years  which 
preceded  it,  before  I  came,  as  I  used  to  say.  North,  though  1  know  belter  now  than  lo 
call  it  Noilh.         These  periods  o(  thirteen  years  have  Iwen  in  themselves  very  much 
marked  by  dilTerent  characlerislica.     I  believe  that   1S71,  which  was  the  year  whcik 
the  Congress  met  here  last,  marked   the  b^inuing  ol  a  cycle  of  fat  yeais — yean  of 
prosperity  which  hive   developed  and  advanced  this  great  city  lo  its  preunC  position. 
The  last  thirteen  years  have  been  unhappily  years  which  formed  a  reactionary  cycle — 
the  lean  years,   in  which,  I  am  soriy  10  say,  there   has  been  a  diRcrent  series  of 
troubles  and  depressions.     I  am  quile  sure  we  hail  the  elevation  of  this  great  ol<i 
county  town  lo  the  rank  of  a  city  with  delight  as  a  mark  of  Hei  Majesty's  Jubilee  :. 
and  we  bail  this  as  an  omen  that  the  cycle  of  lean  years  has  ceased.     I  venture  In 
hope  this  Church  Congress  may  again  be  coincident  with  another  cycle  of  the  adv&ncc 
in  prosperity;     that   is,   I  am  sure,    the  desire   oF  all   of  us,   and  in  bailine  the 
advance  ol  this  old  town   into  a  city,  the  Churchmen  of  this  town  may,  peihap«, 
sympathize  somewhat   with    me    in    having    to    regret  that    that    advance    was   n»t 
made   in  the    old    historical  manner,  by   its   being    a    city  with  a  cathedral  and    a 
bishop  attached  to  it.     It  was  the  boast   of  King  Henry  VIII..  and  we  know  the 
foiecasi   was  that  there  ought  to  be  a   Bishop  of  Derby  and  Notiingham,  and   that 
was  the    See  that   he   contemplated,   and  that  he  would  have  carried   out  with  a 
great  sense   of  what  was   rig^t,  bul   unhappily  ii  was  not  done.      So  it  was  left 
lo  this  generation  lo  see    parts  of    Ihe   Ivro   great  dioceses  of   Kngland,    LinccJri 
and  Lichfield,   wedded  ti^iheT  in  the  present  See  to  which  I  have  lieen  leccDily 
appoinled.      I    do   not    doubt    that    these    portions    of    the    two   counties   have    fell 
somewhat  like  the  young  children  who  marry  out   of  a  great   house    lo    form     n 
Dew  home,    to  be  a  new  great  house.      I    hope   thai    thai   union   may  grow  until 
there  shall  be  another  move  to  make  two  Sees  of  ihe  ordinary  siie  of  the  newly 
constructed  Sees  of  this  generation.     It  did  so  happen  that  in    formii^  ihis   See 
no  city  was  foand.     From   the  circumstances   of   the  constrnclion  of  the   See    it 
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was  left  in  that  unique  position  that  there  was  no  city  in  the  diocese ;  and  so  we 
are  able  now,  as  a  city  has  been  made  in  this  diocese,  to  look  upon  this  city  as  our 
city  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  upon  the  city  itself  as  a  city.  We  rejoice  to  hear  what 
the  Mayor  has  said  as  to  the  condition  and  position  of  the  Church  in  this  town  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  there  is  not  through  the  whole  of  this 
great  town,  and  in  the  staff  of  the  clergy,  anything  but  what  makes  for  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer,  except  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  Mayor — the  Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  desire  to  follow  what  h«  has 
advised  them — to  speak  judiciously  and  judicially  upon  the  great  subjects  before 
us,  with  a  single  view,  not  each  to  our  own  aspects,  but  to  the  great  communion 
to  which  we  belong,  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  God  and  the  promotion  of  His 
religion  in  this  great  country  in  which  our  Church  is  the  representative.  I  venture 
to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  for  your  warm  and  kind  reception,  and  I 
will  leave  the  Archbishop  to  speak  for  your  welcome  to  him. 

The  Most   Rev.  Frederick   Temple,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Mayor — Your  worship  has  been  good  enough  in  your  expression  of  welcome 
to  the  Church  Congress,  meeting  now  for  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  in  the  ciiy 
of  Nottingham,   to  make  special  reference  to  the  Archbishop.     As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  course  it  is  true  that  I  have  a  new  relation  which  I  never  had  before 
to  this  -great  city ;   because  whilst  this  city  is  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  it  is  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  and,  as  the  President  of  the  Congress  is  the  Bishop  of  this 
diocese,   which  includes  Nottingham,  so  I   am  the  Archbishop  of  this  diocese.     I 
feel,  therefore,  that  in  being  welcomed  here  I  am  welcomed  in  a  place  where  I  have 
a  right  to  consider  myself  as  at  home.     I  am  here  among  those  who  are  in  a  very 
real  sense  my  own  people,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  a  Congress  in  this  city,  knowing  as  I  do  how  very  much  good  work  is  done 
by  the  Church  in  this  city,  and  knowing  also  how  very  kindly  the  citizens  of  this  city 
welcome  that  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     I  don*t  mean  to  claim  for  the  Church 
of  England  that  we  are  the  only  ministers  of  religion  either  in  this  city  or  in  the 
country  at  large.     I  recognize  very  heartily  the  work  that  is  done  by  other  religions 
bodies  than  our  own,  and  I  do  long  for  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  such  divisions 
amongst  us,  but  that  we  shall  he  all  one ;   but  the  road  towards  unity  really  is  by 
the  way  of  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  all  these  religious  bodies  in  their 
own  special  method.     If  there  is  to  be,  as  there  must  be,  some  sort  of  competition,  as 
it  were,  between  the  different  bodies,  the  right  mode  for  all  of  them  to  follow  is  that 
of  provoking  one  another  to  good  works ;    let  each  of  us  not  only  do  his  very  best 
in  promoting  the  service  of  God,  and  in  fulfilling  His  Holy  Will  so  far  as  our  imper- 
fect intellects  are  able  to  understand  it ;  but  let  us  also  be  glad  to  say  that  there  are 
those  who  differ  from  us,  who  nevertheless  are  following  their  conscientious  principles 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  promote  God's  glory  in  the  way  in  which  they  think  most 
effective.     It  is  quite  certain  there  is  a  longing  desire  that  all  men  should  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  God  and  fill  their  souls  with  the  love  of  Christ.     It  is  quite  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  to  bring  them  together  at  the  last  more 
effectively  than  that.     We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  see  the  welcome  which  is  accorded  to 
us  by  the  Mayor  as  representing  the  important  city  of  Nottingham ;  we  are  very 
glad  indeed  that  the  people  of  Nottingham  should  express  some  sort  of  pleasure  at 
oar  visit  on  this  occasion  ;  and  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that  our  work  should  be 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  we  come.     We  trust  that  even  those  who  do  not 
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feel  that  they  can  join  with  the  Church,  or  the  work  of  the  Church,  may  neveithelcB 
be  able  to  say,  as  I  from  my  very  heart  always  do  say,  "  Let  each  man  do  his  very 
utmost  to  make  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  more  effective,  and  in  so  doing  wc 
shall  come  nearer  together  in  spirit,  and  ultimately  shall  come  nearer  together  in 
visible  unity.*'  I  feel  great  gratification  at  coming  to  this  Congress  on  this 
occasion,  not  only  because  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  a  city  such  as  this,  and  for 
all  that  I  know  is  going  on  in  this  city  representing  the  work  of  the  Church,  but 
because  also  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  We  knew  each 
other  long  before  either  of  us  was  a  bishop  at  all,  and  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
come  here  under  his  presidency  to  take  part  in  all  that  concerns  the  work  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  bishop  with  whom  I  am  more  glad  to  be  associated 
in  Church  work  than  my  old  and  warm  friend  the  Bishop  of  SouthwelL  For  ail 
these  reasons  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure — indeed  it  is  something  which  the  wocd 
pleasure  inadequately  expresses — but  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  came 
here  and  be  associated  with  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  and  as  great  a  pleasure  to 
receive  so  warm  a  welcome  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  to  us  this  morning. 


THE    SERMON 

BY 

THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

(THE  MOST  REV.  FREDERICK  TEMPLE,  D.D.), 

PREACHED    IN 

S.     MARY'S     CHURCH,     NOTTINGHAM, 
On   Tuesday    Morning,    September    28th,    1897. 


"  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered   together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 

midst  of  them." — S.  McUt,  xviii.  20. 

These  words  are  the  close  of  a  short  instruction  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  His  disciples,  beginning,  as  was  frequently  His 
custom,  with  one  particular  instance  of  what  He  had  to  speak 
about,  and  going  on  broadening  from  one  to  another,  and, 
finally,  giving  a  promise,  which  sums  up  all — the  gracious 
promise  contained  in  these  words  that  I  have  read.  He  is 
speaking,  as  you  will  remember,  of  the  duty  of 'the  Christian 
who  has  been  wronged  by  some  fellow-Christian.  He  is 
speaking  of  his  duty  to  seek  reconciliation,  and  neither  to  allow 
the  brother  that  has  wronged  him  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  cast 
off  from  his  friendship,  nor  to  allow  his  own  heart  to  brood  on 
any  injury  which  has  not  yet  been  forgiven.  He  is  bound  to 
seek  his  brother,  and  to  see  whether  or  not  he  can  reconcile  his 
brother  to  himself,  and  himself  to  his  brother,  by  kind  words 
spoken  between  them  alone.  And,  of  course,  the  spirit  in  which 
he  is  to  go  to  his  brother  is  not  simply  to  complain,  not  simply 
to  lay  stress  on  the  injury  he  has  received,  not  to  pour  himself 
out  in  angry  words,  not  to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  that  which 
has  hurt  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  peace,  to  seek  for 
kindly  explanation,  and  to  desire  earnestly  that  all  that  is 
between  him  and  his  brother  may  be  removed,  and  that  their 
hearts  may  be  drawn  together  again.  And,  coming  in  this  spirit, 
the  Christian  will  generally  succeed  in  obtaining  that  which  he 
seeks — a  thorough  and  true  reconciliation.  But  it  may  be  that  he 
cannot  do  it,  and  then  it  will  be  best  that  others  should  be 
asked   to   come   and   be   present   at  the  explanation   which  is 
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necessary  ;  and  lie  will  ask  his  brother  who  has  offended  him  to 
meet  him  before  others  whom  he  will  name ;  and  there,  in  their 
presence,  he  will  say  what  it  is  that  has  hurt  him,  and  he  will  ask 
whether,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  some  misunderstanding,  or 
whether,  indeed,  the  words  that  have  been  spoken,  or  the  things 
that  have  been  done,  have  not  been  merely  the  expression  of  a 
passing  feeling,  the  offender  being  conscious  that  he  has  done 
wrong.  But  still  there,  too.  there  must  be  the  honest  desire  to 
seek  for  peace  ;  the  lionest  desire  to  find  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
he  has  been  mistaken,  and  that  no  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on 
him  at  all  ;  the  honest  desire  that  the  quarrel  may  be  altogether 
put  aside.  But  it  may  be  that  yet  he  shall  fail ;  and  then  it  is 
his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
He  has  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  them,  and  he  must  submit 
it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has  already  sought  reconciliation, 
either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  the  chosen  few.  And  then,  ol 
course,  when  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  he  ceases  to 
be  responsible  for  the  re.sidt.  He  who  has  appealed  to  the 
Church  must  submit  to  the  decision  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  shall  give,  and  he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  his  brother  to 
fubmit  to  the  same.  And  then  our  Lord  first  pronounces  that 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  covering,  of  course,  a  vast  number  of 
similar  cases,  the  judgment  that  the  Church  shall  pronounce  will 
be  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  judgment  may  be  only 
human  ;  it  may  be  imperfect ;  it  may  require  correction  ;  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  the  duly  of  both  alike  is  to  submit,  because  the 
Lord  Himself  guides  all  this,  and  is  present  with  the  Church 
in  all  such  actions. 

And  then,  to'  go  to  quite  a  different  matter,  but  one  that  is 
governed  by  the  same  law,  the  Lord  goes  on  to  declare  that, 
where  the  Church,  or  even  any  fraction  of  the  Church,  offers  up 
prayer  in  the  honest  desire  that  that  prayer  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Lord,  in  as  far,  of  course,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  Lord's 
holy  will— for  all  prayer  must  necessarily  be  conditioned  by  that 
condition — He  Himself  is  joining  in  the  offering  of  that  prayer. 
If  Christians  shall  agree  together  upon  that  which  they  shall  ask, 
their  petition  shall  be  answered  by  our  Father  in  heaven.  And 
so  He  declares  that  when  we  meet  together  for  prayer  at  all  times, 
when  we  lift  our  souls  and  hearts  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  His 
blessing,  the  Lord  Himself  is  with  us.  He  joins  with  us  in  the 
petition  that  we  offer ;  He  is  one  with  us.  And  then,  going  on  to 
a  still  wider  law  not  only  in  prayer,  but  even  whenever  two  or 
three  Christians  are  come  together  in  His  name.  He,  too,  i.s 
present ;  He  is  there  to  be  with  them  in  all  that  they  arc  doing, 
in  all  the  action  which  comes  from  their  spiritual  life,  in  all  the 
devotion  which  they  are  offering  to  Himself.  If  two  or  three  arc 
gathered  together  in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of  them. 

This  marvellous  promise  is  familiar;  we  can  never  forget   it. 
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Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  is  too  familiar,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  it 

is  so  familiar  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  true.     And 

sometimes,  it  may  be,  because  it  is  so  familiar  it  passes  over  our 

minds  without  making  any  impression.     We  hear  it  read,  or  we 

read  it  ourselves,  but  we  have  heard  it  read  often,  and  we  have 

often  read  it,  and  it  passes  by  us  and  does  not  fasten  on  the  mind. 

AVe  seem  ready  to  acknowledge  the  wonder  that  is  contained  in 

it,  but  we  seem  slow  to  recognize  that  wonder  for  ourselves.  And 

of  course  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  God  gives  spiritual 

blessing,  He  lays  hold,  in  the  first  instance,  of  some  natural  action 

of  our  own   spiritual   being.     There   is  a  wonderful  power  of 

impression   contained    in    the    mere    assembling    of   ourselves 

together.     It  is  impossible  to  meet — and  specially  is  it  impossible 

to    meet   for  a   common   purpose — without   being   moved   and 

stirred  as    the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  fail  to  move  us. 

It  is  impossible  when   we  come  together  that  what  enthusiasm 

there  is  in  us  shall  not  be  roused  and  quickened  ;  that  what  faith 

we  have  shall  not  be  animated,  elevated,  strengthened  ;  that  what 

aspirations  there  are  in  us  shall  not  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level 

than  before.     If  we  believe,  we  believe   with  more  earnestness, 

simply  because  we  are  in  the  company  of  others  who  believe  like 

ourselves  ;  and  if  we  consider,  and  if  we  discuss  any  question  of 

the  spiritual  kingdom,  we  are  able  to  see  further,  we  are  able  to 

rise  to  higher  principles,  we  are  able  to  come,  as  it  were,  nearer 

to  the  Source  of  all  good,  and  that  by  the  natural  working  of  our 

own  spiritual  faculties.     And,  indeed,  this  is  so  plain,  and  is  so 

frequently  observed,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  unbelievers  and 

half-believers  to  say  that  this  is  all,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 

the  natural  effect  of  our  coming  together,  and  seeing  each  other's 

face,  and  hearing  each  other's  voice,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 

any  such  promise  as  here  is   made  ;  that  the  working  of  the 

natural  conscience  will  bring  about  the  result ;  that,  simply  by 

the  effect  of  that  working,  we  shall  be  drawn  higher  and  nearer 

to  the  Lord,  and  we  need  not  ascribe  any  supernatural  action  to 

that  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  working 

of  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  us. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  unbelievers  should  maintain  that  this 
is  the  real  truth  of  the  working  of  God's  Spirit  in  men's  souls 
when  they  meet  together  to  deal  with  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
and  it  is  natural,  too,  that  half-believers  should  be  tempted  to 
join  them.  But  we  know  that,  though  there  be  they  who  think 
that  this  is  all,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  something  much  more  in 
the  promise  than  the  working  of  the  natural  human  faculties,  even 
the  working  of  the  highest  among  them.  There  is  something 
much  more,  and  we  can  recognize  it  even  in  ourselves,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  man  loses  sight  of  the  promise  which  has  thus 
been  made,  and  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  working  of 
natural  faculties,  in   that  proportion  is  the  very  working  itself 
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chilled  and  robbed  of  its  power.  Men  pray  together ;  they  have 
the  promise  that  the  Lord  is  with  them  when  they  pray.  He 
blesses,  as  they  know,  and  as  they  have  been  told  by  God's  holy 
Word,  every  prayer  that  is  offered.  In  accordance  with  His  own 
will,  with  His  own  insight  into  that  which  is  best,  He  always 
gives  an  answer ;  and,  even  when  the  answer  is  not  the  precise 
thing  that  we  pray  for,  it  is  ai)  answer,  nevertheless,  given  in 
spirit  if  not  in  letter.  But  He  gives  a  still  further  promise  when 
we  meet  together.  The  blessing  of  prayer  has  an  addition  made 
to  it  by  the  promise  that  is  here  given,  and,  when  we  pray 
t<^ether,  we  know  not  only  that  the  Lord  will  hear  and  answer 
prayer,  but  that  our  Master  is  Himself  present  among  us  and 
present  within  us,  that  He  is  joining  in  the  prayer,  and  is  oflTering 
it  to  His  Father,  and  that  He  is  working  in  our  own  hearts  and 
inspiring  the  truth  of  what  we  are  uttering.  We  know  that  this 
is  something  much  more  than  nature  ;  and,  if  we  did  not  know  it, 
and  if  a  Christian  could  convince  himself  that  the  only  result  of 
coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  the  things  of 
heaven  was,  after  all,  to  stir  up  our  own  human  nature,  that  very 
fact  would  destroy  the  effect  of  this  human  nature  itself.  Our 
prayer  would  no  longer  be  the  same  thing  if,  with  a  promise  like 
this  before  us,  we  thought  that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  would 
come  without  any  such  promise  at  all.  We  know  that  the  Lord 
meant  more  than  that.  Wc  know — and  know  with  a  certainly 
that  belongs  to  the  Christian  conviction — that  His  promise  will 
be  kept  in  all  its  fulness,  and  that  when  we  thus  meet  together 
He  Himself  is  not  only  watching  over  us  from  His  throne  in 
heaven,  but  is  present  amongst  us,  taking  part  as  if  He  were  one 
of  ourselves,  and  not  only  taking  His  part  as  if  He  were  one  of 
ourselves,  but  Himself,  too,  entering  into  the  thoughts  of  all  that 
are  turned  to  God,  entering  into  their  hearts,  and  lifting  their 
very  souls  higher  in  the  offering  of  themselves  to  God.  Tlie 
Christian  knows,  with  a  certainty  which  nothing  can  shake,  that 
His  Lord  is  fulfilling  His  promise  that  He  made,  and  that  in 
himself  there  is  stirring  and  moving  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
presence.  We  are  present  with  one  another,  and  our  mere 
presence  with  one  another  is  much  ;  but  the  Lord  is  present,  too, 
and  His  Incarnation  has  made  Him  one  of  us,  and  His  Divine 
Personality  takes  up  the  natural  working  of  our  own  spiritual 
faculties,  and  gives  to  it  a  supernatural  power  with  supernatural 
effect. 

This  is  the  promise.  To  whom  is  it  made?  To  those  that 
come  together  in  His  Name,  In  His  Name.  How  frequently 
these  words  are  emptied  of  all  their  real  fulness  of  meaning. 
How  natural  it  is  to  suppose  that  when  men  come  together  as 
Christians,  to  consider  Christian  questions,  the  fact  that  they  ha\'C 
so  come  together  is  in  itself  a  coming  tt^ethcr  in  the  Lord's 
Name.      But  the  words  mean   far  more  than  this,  for,  as  wc 
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know  from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  throughout,  our 
Heavenly  Father  never  bestows  a  spiritual  blessing  without 
requiring  from  us  a  movement  of  our  own  souls  to  meet  that 
blessing  and  to  use  it.  He  requires  that  there  shall  be  in  our 
approaches  to  Him  a  reality,  a  sincerity,  a  devotion,  which  shall 
seize  the  blessing  that  is  given,  which  shall  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  which  shall  acknowledge  it  in  all  its 
fulness  of  power,  for  without  a  co-operation  from  our  spirits  His 
Spirit  cannot  work. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  answer  a  very  natural  question 
which  I  have  sometimes  found  a  serious  objection  to  such  teaching 
as  this.  When  we  say  that  the  Lord  cannot  give  the  fulness  of 
His  blessing  unless  we  ourselves  are,  as  it  were,  rising  to  receive 
it,  unless  there  is  something  in  us  which  answers  to  His  call,  there 
is,  in  some  minds,  a  fear  lest  such  an  expression  be  irreverent. 
Cannot  the  Lord  do  everything?  Is  He  not  Almighty?  Is  His 
power  limited  in  any  direction  ?  Can  it  be  said  in  any  case  that 
there  is  anything  that  He  cannot  do  ?  Is  it  possible,  if  we  believe 
Him  to  be  absolutely  almighty,  that,  nevertheless,  there  are  things 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  His  power?  And  the  answer  is 
perfectly  simple.  There  is  one  thing  which  the  Almighty  cannot 
do :  He  cannot  do  wrong.  If  it  be  wrong  to  do  anything^,  God 
cannot  do  it.  It  is  contrary  to  His  nature,  and  so  within  Himself 
He  contains  always  the  limitation  of  His  almighty  power.  He 
cannot  do  that  which  is  wrong. 

I  remember  hearing  many  years  ago,  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old 
say  to  her  mother,  "  Why  does  not  God  make  me  do  right  ?  Why 
does  He  not  make  me  good  ?  Why  should  He  not  make  me 
good  all  at  once?"  And  the  mother,  with  that  instinct  which 
belongs  to  a  mother  s  care  for  her  children,  said,  "  No,  my  dear, 
He  cannot  make  you  good  all  at  once,  because  it  would  not  be 
right,  and  He  cannot  do  what  is  not  right.  It  is  your  duty  to  try 
very  hard  to  be  good,  and  He  cannot  release  you  from  that  duty. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  do  so."  And  the  little  child  was  satisfied, 
iind  seemed, to  understand. 

And,  in  fact,  the  truth  which  the  mother  uttered  is  a  truth 
which  governs  all  the  blessings  that  God  bestows.  He  cannot  so 
bestow  them  as  to  .set  us  free  from  the  need  to  be  always  striving 
upwards.  He  cannot  so  bestow  them  as  to  condone  the  lazy 
spirit,  the  unwillingness  to  make  an  effort,  the  unwillingness  to 
strive  earnestly,  which  is  the  inherent  duty  of  every  creature  that 
is  created.  The  spiritual  creature  has  this  duty  laid  upon 
him  by  the  very  conditions  of  his  nature,  and  God  will  not  and 
cannot  set  him  free  from  that  duty,  because  it  would  be  wrong  to 
do  so.  And  so,  too,  here,  when  the  Lord  bestows  His  blessing. 
He  makes  this  demand  upon  us,  not  because  it  is  something 
extraneous  to  that  which  ordinarily  is  made  upon  us  :  He  makes 
this  demand  upon  us  because,  as  our  conscience  will  tell  us,  we 


are  bound  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  set  us  free  from 
the  duty  of  doing  it.  So,  when  He  says,  "assembled  in  My  name." 
He  means  assembled  with  the  earnest  desire  to  please  Him,  with 
souls  that  are  lifted. up  towards  Him,  with  the  fixed  purpose  that 
with  all  that  we  do  in  His  presence  we  shall  remember  that  the 
condition  of  the  blessing  which  He  gives,  the  condition  that  His 
presence  does  really  bestow  upon  us  all,  that  that  Divine  presence 
can  bestow,  is  that  we,  too,  shall  be  turning  our  thoughts  and 
hearts  to  Him,  and  that  all  in  which  we  are  concerned  shall  be 
full  of  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  us  in  the  gathering 
that  has  brought  us  together  in  this  city  during  this  week.  This 
is  the  spirit  which  is  certain  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
promise.  It  is  that  Christ  should  be  with  our  thoughts,  that  the 
thought  of  Him  should  be  jjeipetually  hovering  over  our  souls, 
that  all  that  which  is  unsuited  to  His  presence  shall  be  banished, 
that  everything  like  a  selfish  spirit  or  a  self-willed  spirit, 
everything  that  approaches  to  quarrelling  or  anger,  everything 
that  approaches  to  worldlincss.  pursuit  of  the  things  nf  this 
world,  everything  that  is  not  consistent  with  devotion  to  Him, 
shall  be  subdued,  because  we  know  that  He  is  here,  here  full  of 
blessings  wliich  He  longs  to  bestow,  and  ready  to  bestow  them 
on  those  whose  hearts  are  His,  The  spirit  in  which  we  meet 
together  must  be  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Lord,  must  be  the 
spirit  of  perpetual  lenewalofour  approaches  to  tlie  Lord,  must 
be  the  spirit  that  longs,  above  everything  else,  to  please  the  Lord 
Who  loved  us,  the  Lord  Who  died  for  us  ;  the  spirit  which, 
whatever  else  there  may  be  in  the  mind,  never  lets  go  that  one 
supreme  thought,  "The  Lord  is  here  ;  the  Lord  is  with  us.  We 
have  come  to  consider  how  best  we  can  please  the  Lord  in  all 
tliat  we  say  and  in  all  that  we  do."  In  our  handling  of  various 
matters  about  which  there  will  necessarily  be  differences  of 
opinion,  there  should  be  still  always  that  one  thought,  not  at 
every  moment,  perhaps,  active  in  the  mind,  but,  nevertheless, 
at  every  moment  influencing  the  whole  being.  "  The  Lord  is 
with  us.  It  is  to  please  the  Lord  that  we  have  come.  It  is  to 
please  the  Lord  that  we  are  to  join  in  discussion  or  debate.  It 
is  to  please  the  Lord  that  wc  try  to  Icam  from  one  another's  lips 
that  which  He  shall  be  pleased  to  reveal  through  such  agency. 
It  is  to  please  the  Lord  that  we  open  our  consciences  to  all  that 
can  reach  those  consciences,  and  that  wc  open  our  hearts  to  the 
love  which  the  I^^rd  Jesus  is  perpetually  pouring  out  upon  our 
souls,  and  which  we  ourselves  know  that  we  are  bound  to 
answer  with  love  of  our  own."  However  feeble  and  frail  our 
spiritual  life  may  be.  whatever  may  be  lacking  in  our  spiritual 
powers,  however  the  blindness  and  infirmity  of  human  nature 
may  prevail  over  us  at  moments,  however  we  may  find  it  at 
times  impossible  to  check  that  which  human  weakness  makes  a 
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part  of  our  own  ordinary  actions,  yet  still  we  can  hold  fast  the 
tliought,  "  The  Lord  is  here.  We  are  working  for  Him.  We 
are  trying  to  please  Him."  What  we  say,  let  it  be  said  in  His 
presence.  What  course  we  shall  pursue,  let  it  be  considered  as  if 
the  Lord  HinXself  were  there  to  watch  it ;  as  if  the  Lord  Himself 
were  there  to  bless  it.  Nay,  not  "  as  if**  It  is  not  an  hypothesis 
■*•  as  if,"  it  is  a  certainty.  The  Lord  Himself  will  be  present,  and 
He  asks  that  we  shall  acknowledge  His  presence  throughout  all 
that  we  may  do  in  His  Name. 

This,  surely,  is  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  those  three  words, 
"*  In  My  Name,"  and,  as  we  strive  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that 
meaning  to  the  uttermost,  so,  assuredly,  will  the  blessing  come 
that  He  has  promised,  and  it  will  come,  as  it  always  comes,  in 
far  greater  abundance  than  we  could  possibly  measure.  His 
promises  are  wonderful,  but  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  passes 
all  human  imagination.  It  is  greater,  always  greater,  than  the 
promises  themselves,  and  I  pray  you,  brethren,  that  throughout 
all  your  assemblies  during  this  week  which  now  begins  for  us, 
you  let  the  thought  that  the  Lord  is  here  amongst  us  never  be 
altogether  absent  from  your  minds. 
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We  but  inadequately  gauge  the  work  of  the  Incarnation  when 
we  simply  recognize  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  to  earth,  to 
be  a  sacrifice  for  sin  and  also  an  erisample  of  godly  life.  When 
in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Desire  of  all  nations  took  our  nature 
upon  Him  and  was  made  man,  humanity  was  ennobled.  Man, 
made  at  the  first  in  the  image  of  God,  but  degraded  and  debased 
by  sin,  found  in  the  tabernacling  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh 
the  means  of  attaining  his  lost  innocence,  and  even  perfection — 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  Church  of  the  Living  God — the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — 
which  He  came  into  the  world  to  found,  was  set  up  on  the  earth, 
and  the  Christ  Who  came  to  proclaim  the  Gospel — the  glad 
tidings  of  this  kingdom — announced  that  this  Church  was  His 
Body  and  its  baptized  members  "bone  of  His  bone  and  flesh  of 
His  flesh."  It  was  to  this  Church — His  Body — and  in  the 
coming  restitution  of  all  things  to  be  His  Bride,  that  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  left  the  means,  the  authority  for  and 
the  requirement  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  man's  redemption. 
For  these  purposes  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  was  sent  to 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  men — the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  For  this  Church 
the  sacraments  of  the  kingdom  were  instituted.  For  this  Church 
the  ministerial  commission,  and  the  succession  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  the  kingdom  were  established.  For  this  Church  the 
laws  coming  from  the  King  Himself  were  laid  down,  recorded, 
and   explained   by  men   who  spake   as   they  were   moved   \>y 
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the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Son 
of  Man,  Who  was  the  Son  of  God,  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  founders  of  religions,  commit  the  story  of  His  life  and  the 
record  of  His  teachings  to  writing.  Christ  instituted  a  30ciety, 
an  organization,  a  kingdom,  and  it  is  from  this  Church,  this 
kingdom,  this  organization,  that  we  have  received  our  sacred 
writings,  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  interpretation  thereof,  which 
by  that  Bible's  own  acknowledgment  was  not  of  private 
interpretation.  We  learn,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  Church's 
mission  by  the  work  given  Christ  Himself  to  do  by  His  Father 
and  our  Father  in  heaven. 

The  work  of  the  Incarnation  was  threefold  in  its  essence  and 
extent.  The  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  Who  took  our  nature  upon 
Him,  and  for  us  and  for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh,  is  revealed 
to  our  wondering  gaze  not  only  as  the  Great  Exemplar,  the  one 
only  Saviour  from  sin,  but  also  as  the  Great  Teacher  sent  from 
God,  and  the  Great  Physician  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  His 
ministries  of  grace  and  love  to  poor,  sin-stained,  ignorant,. and 
diseased  humanity  were  adapted  to  our  triple  nature,  and  were 
designed  to  heal  the  body's  ailments,  to  instruct  and  improve  the 
intellect,  and  to  pardon,  purify,  and  save  the  soul.  The  Church, 
which  is  His  Body,  through  whose  sacraments  we  apprehend  that 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  styles  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation, 
must,  if  she  is  indeed  "  bone  of  His  bone  and  flesh  of  His  flesh,"  and 
in  her  oneness  with  her  Head,  both  to  be  the  body  and  the  bride 
of  Christ,  minister  to  the  bodies,  spirits,  souls  of  men.  Like  her 
Lord  she  must  heal  the  sick  ;  and  in  hospitals  and  lazar-houses, 
in  loving  ministries  of  relieving  or  mitigating  pain,  of  restoring 
health,  of  eradicating  the  causes  of  disease  ;  in  ceaseless  efforts 
for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  those  low  down  in  the 
social  scale,  in  the  removal  of  temptations  to  vice,  and  in  the 
inculcation  of  a  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  being, 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  that  our  bodies  are 
"the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  which  we  must  not,  with 
shameless  sin  and  low  debasing  thoughts  and  prurient  imaginings, 
defile,  she,  the  bride  of  Christ,  must  do  the  Christ-like  work  of 
healing,  helping,  elevating  the  lowest  and  the  lost  She  must 
be  first  and  foremost  in  all  true  reforms,  in  everything  that 
makes  for  the  good  of  the  race,  and  each  individual  as  well, 
physically,  socially,  morally.  Ah !  like  her  Lord,  she  must,  now 
that  He  has  ascended  into  the  heavens,  be  the  Great  Physician, 
who  turns  away  no  suppliant  for  relief  without  the  longed-for 
cure.  Ah!  like  her  Lord  she  must  recognize  and  fulfil  her 
mission,  which  is  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  the  work  which 
Christ  has  given  her  to  do.  Hers  is  the  duty  of  holding  on  high 
the  white  cross  of  heavenly  purity.  She  must  raise  the  red  cross 
of  relief  and  succour  amidst  the  carnage  of  war,  the  wasting  of 
famine,  the  pest  of  epidemic  disease,  the  ravages  of  wide-spread 
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suffering,  disaster,  death.  She  must  bind  the  cross  of  iron  to 
her  life-giving,  life-supporting  breast,  that  true  manliness  and 
childhood  undefiled  may  resist  the  tempter's  blows  as  the  annl 
does  the  hammer  of  tempered  steel.  She  must  lift  the  lowest 
de profundis.  She  must  bear  to  all  men  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  given  in  her  benedictions  musf  consecrate  all  work  that  is 
helpful  to  humanity.  The  redemption  of  the  body  is  her  task, 
for  Christ  became  incarnate  to  uplift,  to  develop,  to  strengthen, 
to  save  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  and  soul.  The  attitude  of 
the  Church  to  all  reformatorj',  humanitarian,  eleemosynarj- 
measures  should  be  that  of  her  Lord  and  Head.  The  social 
reformer,  the  .student  of  the  wage  problem,  of  tiie  relations, 
between  capital  and  labour,  of  the  betterment  of  the  industrial 
classes,  the  investigator  of  nature's  requirements,  of  temperance, 
purity,  cleanliness,  self-restraint — the  mastery  of  all  that  is  low,, 
base,  hurtful  to  man — each  and  all  of  these  fellow-workers  with 
God  in  their  furthering  of  these  altruistic  plans  and  purposes  of 
good  have  a  share  of  that  spiritual  priesthood,  that  Christ-given 
kingship  which  the  laity  possess  as  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God." 
The  Church,  as  a  loving  mother,  must  give  her  benison,  her  active 
co-operation  and  aid  to  all  this  work,  which  is  rightly  her  own 
to  do,  because  it  is  Christ's  work,  the  work  of  the  Incarnate  Son- 
of  God,  given  Him  by  the  Father  to  do. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  Church's  mission  committed! 
to  her  to  do  by  her  Lord,  to  seek  and  to  sa\e  the  lost,  t« 
startle,  arouse,  recall  to  life  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
The  Church,  save  in  days  of  sad  supinencss  and  sin,  has 
ever  been  mindful  of  this  her  duty,  and  has,  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  earnestness  and  endeavour,  sought  in  alt  the  ages  of 
the  faith  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  At  times  she  has  dwelt  too 
exclusively  on  this  one  department  of  the  three-fold  work  of 
Christ  her  Head.  So  deep  has  been  lier  sense  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  the  hopeless  defilement  of  man's  nature,  the 
masterfulness  of  our  lower  appetites  and  desires,  the  pride  of 
human  intellects,  the  deification  of  man's  reasoning  powers,  the 
foi^et fulness  of  God  and  Christ  and  eternal  life,  that,  losing  sight 
for  a  time  of  the  three-fold  mission  of  her  Lord,  she  has  rashly 
ranged  herself  against  reason,  as  if  reason  did  not  come  from 
God,  and  should  not  therefore  be  taught  to  be  Godward  in  everj- 
exercise  of  its  powers  ;  and  she  has  in  her  moments  of  ignorance- 
held  that  the  body — ihe  very  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — should 
be  lacerated  with  stripes  or  tormented  with  austerities  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  soul  to  Pisgah  heights,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  mental  vision  so  as  to  see  God.  It  is  the  study  and' 
following  of  the  pattern-life  of  Chri.st  that  will  correct  these 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  views  and  practices.  The  life  modelled, 
on  the  Christ-life  is  free  from  distorted,  one-sided  opinions  and. 
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ideas.  It  is  manly,  true,  reasonable,  real.  And  so  the  Church,, 
while  caring  for  the  souls  of  men  in  her  spiritual  ministries,, 
would  also  accord  to  the  body  its  rights  by  reason  of  its 
redemption — to  wit,  its  adoption  by  Christ.  The  Church's 
Head,  in  His  glorified  humanity,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
We,  too,  if  we  are  Christ's,  shall  be  clothed  upon  with  immortality, 
we  shall  be  conformed  to  His  likeness ;  for  in  the  Beatific  Vision* 
ours  is  the  promise  that  we  shall  be  made  like  unto  Him,  and 
the  reason  is,  **  For  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  The  Christian,, 
therefore,  thinks  nothing  human  foreign  to  him.  He  is  to 
attain  the  very  perfection  of  his  being — the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  shall  we  glorify 
God  in  our  redeemed,  consecrated  manhood.  Thus  shall  we 
render  to  our  God  the  worship  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul 
and  mind.  Thus  shall  the  surrender  of  our  very  selves  to  Him 
be  complete. 

And  the  Church  of  Christ  has  a  mission,  a  work  to  do — to 
inform,  instruct,  develop  the  spirit  of  man.  Christ  appealed  to- 
the  intellectual  part  of  humanity,  and  He  did  not  appeal  in  vain. 
The  Church  is  thus  the  mother  oif  art,  for  art  is  the  true  exponent 
of  the  inner  sense  of  man — that  which  apprehends,  reverences,, 
adores  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  so  apprehends 
and  reverently  adores  the  God-Man — the  revelation  of  the 
Godhead  bodily — the  Christ  The  Church  is  the  queen  of 
sciences,  for  in  the  wide  range  of  man's  intellectual  develop- 
ment we  place  under  these  two  divisions  of  art  and  science  all 
that  man  does  and  all  that  man  knows,  and  of  knowledge  the 
Church  recognizes  Christ  as  the  Fountain-head  alone.  His  is 
the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above.  "  In  the  beginning,"  such 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation,  "was  the  Word,  and  the  Word- 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  In  these  words  of 
S.  John  there  is  revealed  to  us  clearly  the  true  source  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  light.  "  That  was  the  true  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  As  the 
Church  teaches  and  the  Christian  believes  that  every  cunning 
device  or  invention  of  man  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has 
been  so  from  the  first,  so  the  Church  teaches  and  the  Christian 
reverently  believes  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  alone  in  His  light  that  we  see  light.  Body,  the  "  humanities  "^ 
of  the  schoolmen  in  a  broader,  truer  sense  than  the  word  was 
used  of  old ;  soul,  in  the  full  and  glad  realization  of  the  breadth 
of  that  redemption  which  includes  all  who  will  be — that  is,  who- 
are  willing  to-  be  saved  ;  and  spirit,  the  intellect  informed, 
enlightened,  illumined,  by  that  true  light  which  lighteth  everyone  ; 
here  we  have  the  Master's  work  set  forth ;  here  is  the  Church's- 
mission  exemplified.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  indeed  over  it 
all — the  body  diseased,  the  reason  perverted,  the  soul  stained  b>' 
sin.      But   the   work   of  the    Incarnation   is   again   recognized,. 
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understood  as  never  before,  and  the  Church,  like  her  Master,  her 
Head,  and  because  she  is  His  body,  and  because  she  is  in  her 
oneness  with  her  Lord  to  be  His  bride,  is  continuing  the  work  of 
the  Incarnation;  and  the  hospital, the  school, the  sanctuary  have 
each  their  consecrated  places  and  their  sacraments,  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  their  special  gifts  and 
benedictions,  and  all  that  is  helpful  to  the  body,  uplifting  to  the 
intellect  and  saving  to  the  soui,  is  owned  and  honoured  and 
made  consecrate  by,  and  for,  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Such  is  the  rationale  of  the  connection  of  the  Church  with 
education — the  highest,  broadest,  truest,  most  culturing  and 
complete  education  the  world  can  give.  It  is  that  all  may 
reverently  recognize  and  turn  obediently  to  the  Christ  as  the 
Great  Teacher — the  Teacher  sent  from  God,  the  wisdom  from 
above,  the  revealer  of  the  truth,  because  Himself  the  Truth 
Incarnate.  As  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  as  extending, 
bringing  to  us,  making  us  to  possess  in  all  their  fulness  the  work, 
the  results,  the  continuity  of  the  Incarnation  is  recognized,  the 
students,  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  masters  of  the  lore  of  the  wisest, 
rich  with  the  intellectual  spirits  of  all  past  time,  have  bowed 
before  the  shrine  of  Him  Who  in  His  lioly  childhood  was  wiser 
than  the  doctors,  and  in  His  maturer  years,  when  before  the 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  imperial  Rome,  and  amid  the 
very  forecastings  of  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  could  say,  "  I  am 
the  Truth."  Learning  since  that  day  and  hour  has  been  the 
handmaid  of  the  Christ.  Under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the 
Chuich  the  great  Universities  have  been  nourished  and  nurtured 
into  intellectual  life.  In  the  true  Church  of  Christ  ignorance  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  the  mother  of  devotion.  The  attitude  of  the 
highest  learning,  the  truest  culture,  is  faithward  and  Godward. 
The  most  profound  intellect  has  bowed  before  Him  Who  is  the 
Way  ;  the  soul  must  follow  Him  Who  is  the  Truth ;  the  mind 
must  accept  Him  Who  is  the  Life.  The  body,  too,  must  prepare 
itself  for  the  clothing  upon  it  of  the  glorified  humanity. 

Brethren  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of  His  flesh,  in  this  our  gathering 
here  to  plan,  and  talk,  and  act  respecting  the  Church's  good,  the 
Church's  work,  the  Church's  mission,  is  it  asking  too  great  an  act 
of  faith  to  bid  you  to  take  up  this  work,  to  bear  your  part  in  this 
Divine  mission.'  It  is  the  doing  of  the  work  given  to  the 
Church's  Head  by  the  Father  to  do,  and,  because  thus  given 
Him  to  do,  the  Church's  work  and  our  work  as  well,  since  we 
are  members  of  the  Church,  that  we  are  bound  and  bidden  to 
undertake.  We  must,  if  we  are  Christ's,  take  up  and  do  this 
heaven-assigned  work.  Wc  must  as  members  of  Christ,  members 
of  His  Body,  the  Church,  go  down  into  the  very  depths  of  sin 
and  shame  and  suffering  with  Him  Who  came  to  minister  to 
the  poor,  the  outcasts,  the  sinners,  of  each  day,  each  generation. 
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each  age  ;  to  bring  up  from  these  very  slums,  these  very  depths 
of  human  degradation,  the  uplifted,  the  regenerated,  the  ennobled 
souls,  saved  by  the  Church's  ministries  of  love ;  redeemed  because 
her  Lord  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  She  must  with  lavish 
hand  increase,  intensify  the  relief  offered  to  those  in  need, 
crushing  out  with  ceaseless  effort,  coupled  with  the  exhibition 
of  a  boundless  love,  suffering,  sickness,  shame ;  and  she  must 
reassert  her  control  over  the  training  and  teaching  of  youth, 
the  revelation  of  imperishable  truth,  so  that  the  men  of  intellect, 
the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  shall  "  Hear  the  Church  '*  as  she 
testifies  Him  to  be  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Way.  All  this  she 
must  do,  because  the  Body  and  Bride  of  Christ,  and  we,  her 
members,  bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of  His  flesh,  must  bear  our 
part  in  this  blessed  work,  which  means  the  furthering  of  the 
setting  up  for  ever  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  O  Lord 
Jesus,  King  of  Glory,  help  us  to  live  and  labour  in  Thy  fear. 
Thy  strength,  Thy  love,  doing  ever  the  work  given  Christ  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  do  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  salvation 
of  men  !  Blessed  then  shall  we  be  as  fellow-workers  with  God 
in  the  three-fold  mission  of  the  Christ  and  His  Church  to  the 
bodies,  spirits,  and  souls  of  those  for  whom  Christ  became 
incarnate  and  died  upon  the  Cross. 
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SNEINTON     CHURCH,     NOTTINGHAM, 
On  Tuesdav  Morning,  Sbftembbk  28tm,  1S97. 


"  But  when  Ihe  Comrortei  ii  come,  Wbom  I  will  send  unto  joa  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth.  Which  proceedelh  from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  ot  He :  And 
ye  also  shall  bear  witnesi,  becaiae  ye  have  been  with  me  from  Ihe  beginning. " — 
S.  John  XI.  z6,  27. 

Here  we  have,  my  brethren,  a  twofold  witness  to  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  our  God,  and  yet  a  witness  that  is  essentially  one — 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  witness  of  the  blessed 
Apostles,  in  whom  and  through  whom  He  spake. 

Concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "He  shall 
glorify  Me,  for  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you."  And  to  those  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  Word,  His  assurance  was,  "  It  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you."  And 
HS  it  was  at  the  beginning  so  it  is  now,  and  so  it  shall  be  to  the 
end,  even  till  the  Lord  shall  come  again.  The  two-fold  witness  to 
Him  must  always  be  continued — the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  witness  of  the  Church — the  Holy  Ghost  proclaiming  through 
the  Church  the  glories  of  Jesus,  and  the  Church,  inspired  by  the 
same  Spirit,  bearing  the  same  witness  to  her  Lord  and  God  and 
Saviour. 

Let  us  now,  under  His  own  blessed  guidance,  consider  for  a 
little  while  the  way  in  which  this  witness  has  been  borne,  and  is 
being  borne,  both  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  Bride,  by  the  Holy 
. Ghost,  and  by  the  Church,  which  is  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

First  of  all,  there  is  what  may  be  described  as  the  historical 
witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus — that  witness  which  was  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  means  of  those  inspired  writings  which  we  call 
the  New  Testament,  within   the  compass   of  which   we   have 
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divinely  set  fortli  that  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach, 
until  the  day  in  which  He  was  received  up.  For  in  this  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  recognize, 
not  only  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  that  Person 
and  of  those  events  upon  which  we  build  all  our  hopes,  but  we 
see  in  it,  what  is  even  more  wonderful,  the  Divine  witness  borne 
to  the  Eternal  Son  by  the  Eternal  Spirit,  even  by  that  Spirit 
concerning  Whom  our  Lord  had  said.  He  shall  glorify  Me,  He 
shall  testify  of  Me — by  that  Spirit  Who  of  old  spake  by  the 
Prophets,  and  Who  has  now  spoken  again  by  the  blessed 
Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  must  observe  with  regard  to  the 
revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  given  to  us  in  the  holy 
Gospels.  It  does  not  come  to  us  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  dogmatic  statements  concerning  Him.  It  provides  us  rather 
with  the  historical  though  supernatural  details  of  His  sojourn 
here  below,  recording  His  gracious  words  and  mighty  works, 
and  laying  most  stress  upon  the  commencement  and 
wondrous  ending  of  tliat  period  of  thirty-three  years  during 
which  He,  as  God  incarnate,  dwelt  among  us,  and  manifested 
His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. 

And  yet  formulated  dogmas  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  historic  narrative  given  to  us  by 
the  holy  Evangelists.  Take,  for  example,  the  Catholic  dogma 
of  the  true  Godhead  and  perfect  Manhood  of  our  Lord.  Apart 
from  this,  the  holy  Gospels  are  to  a  great  extent  unintelligible, 
and  our  blessed  Lord's  own  teaching  becomes  inconsistent  with 
itself.  How,  for  instance,  it  might  be  asked,  could  One  Who  is 
true  God  say  to  His  hearers,  "  I  came  not  to  do  Mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  Who  sent  Me,"  and  to  His  Father, "  Not  My 
will,  but  Thine  be  done  ?  "  How,  on  the  other  hand,  could  One 
Who  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  was  weary,  and  at  last  died  on 
a  cross  ;  One  Who,  both  before  and  after  His  Resurrection,  was 
clothed  in  human  flesh,  and  Who  ascended  into  heaven  with  a 
body  that  could  be  touched  and  handled,  how  could  such  an 
One,  so  evidently  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  claim 
equality  with  the  Father  1  How  could  One,  Whose  humility 
was,  if  we  may  venture  .so  to  speak,  His  prominent  virtue, 
accept  and  encourage  such  worship  and  devotion  as  He  was 
continually  receiving?  How  could  He  always  proclaim  Him- 
self as  the  supreme  object  of  His  disciples'  belief,  and  hope, 
and  love  ?  How  could  He  make  eternal  salvation  to  depend 
upon  faith  in  Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  final 
Judge  of  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race  .^  How  could  He, 
Who  often  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  say  "  Come  unto  Me 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest }  ** 
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There  is  only  one  key  to  all  these  mysteries  and  seeming 
inconsistencies,  and  that  key  is  the  dc^ma  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  dogma  which  sets  forth  Jesus  as  perfect  God  and  perfect 
Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting;  equal  to 
the  Father  as  touching  His  Godhead,  but  inferior  to  the  Father 
as  touching  His  Manhood  ;  God  and  Man  in  the  unity  of  His 
one  eternal  Personality. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  way  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  borne,  and  still  continues  to  bear,  His 
Divine  witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  thus  glorifying  Him,  1  refer 
to  the  Catholic  Creeds  and  to  those  forms  of  sound  words  in 
which  the  Church,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  her  councils 
and  otherwise,  has  been  guided  to  proclaim  from  age  to  age  the 
one  Faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints — the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  For  we  who  have  been  taught  by  the  blessed  Apostle 
that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  that  Divine  Spirit  Who  guided 
the  Church  in  her  Creeds  thus  to  give  to  the  Lord  Jesus  the 
honour  due  to  His  name,  and  teach  her  children  by  the  words  of 
their  lips  and  with  the  adoration  of  their  hearts  to  worship  Him 
with  a  holy  worship. 

For  see  what  the  witness  of  the  Christian  Creeds  is  with 
regard  to  our  Lord,  His  Godhead,  His  Manhood,  and  His 
redeeming  work.  In  those  Creeds  we  confess  that  we  must 
worship  one  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity.  And  in  this 
ever-blessed  and  undivided  Trinity  we  have  set  before  us  Jesus 
as  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  though  one  with 
us  in  His  created  nature,  we  beheld  Him  in  His  Divine  nature, 
over  all,  God  ble.s.sed  for  ever.  And  thus  He  is  proclaimed  to 
be  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten 
not  made,  and  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 

So  also  with  respect  to  His  Manhood,  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  Church  is  no  less  clear.  For  the  Creeds, 
summing  up  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation,  teach  us  to  believe 
and  confess  that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  though  He  was  rich  yet  for  our 
sakes  He  became  poor ;  that  having  thus  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  having  thus  taken  upon  Him  our  nature  in  the  womb 
of  a  pure  vii^in,  He  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried — that  having  descended  into  hell,  having  risen 
again  the  third  day,  and  having  ascended  into  heaven  He  lives 
and  reigns  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  still 
clothed  in  that  human  nature  in  which  He  suffered,  but  which  is 
now  glorified  with  that  glory  which  was  His,  not  only  before  His 
incarnation,  but  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

All  this  we  believe,  all  this  the  Church  has  confessed  from  age 
to  age,  and  still  confesses  in  every  land.  And  thus  are  fulfilled 
the  wondrous   words  uttered  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the 
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night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  when  He  declared  that  not 
only  should  the  Spirit  of  Truth  testify  of  Him,  but  that  also  His 
disciples  should  have  their  share  in  the  glorious  work,  for  He 
added,  "  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness." 

But  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  witness  borne  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  the  witness 
which,  in  these  lands  and  in  this  age,  we  ourselves,  collectively 
or  individually,  are  bearing  to  our  Blessed  Lord  and  to  the  truth 
of  His  Gospel.  And  in  so  doing  let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Church  exists  not  only  for  the  good  of  mankind,  not  only  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  but,  above  all,  for  the  glory  of  her  Divine 
Lord  and  Head,  and  that  all  things  might  work  to  the  praise  of 
His  glory.  And  let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  have  been 
admitted  into  fellowsliip  with  His  Apostles  and  saints,  in  order 
that  with  them,  and  through  that  Holy  Spirit  Who  wrought 
in  them,  we  might  have  our  share  in  bearing  witness  to  our 
Divine  Lord  and  Saviour. 

And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves  how,  as  Anglican  Churchmen, 
we  stand  in  this  respect.  What  is  the  witness  of  our  own  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  boast  and  to  thank  God  that,  while  other 
portions  of  Christendom  have  erred,  we  have  always  walked,  and 
still  walk,  in  the  perfect  way  of  God.  It  has  not  been  so  with 
us,  nor  is  it  so  now.  In  many  ways  we  have  erred,  and  in  many 
respects  we  still  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  catholic  and 
primitive  perfection.  But,  nevertheless,  as  to  the  witness,  both 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  borne  by  the  Anglican  Communion 
to  the  true  Godhead  and  perfect  Manhood  of  the  Lord,  to  His 
blessed  Passion  and  precious  Death,  to  His  mighty  Resurrection 
and  glorious  Ascension,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  mis- 
apprehension. Whatever  may  be  weak,  or  cold,  or  imperfect  in 
any  of  our  formularies,  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  our 
attitude  towards  Christ  our  Lord.  That  attitude  is  one  of 
unqualified  adoration.  Not  only  does  the  Anglican  Communion 
hold  fast  to  the  Catholic  Creed,  but  in  all  her  own  statements  of 
doctrine,  and  in  all  her  formularies,  she  bears  an  unwavering 
witness  to  Jesus  as  very  and  eternal  God.  And  no  less  strongly 
does  she  assert  and  hold  fast  to  the  vital  truth  of  His  perfect 
Manhood. 

Most  explicitly  does  she  proclaim  that  He,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  has  taken  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures — that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood — 
have  been  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man.  And  no  less 
clearly  does  she  teach,  witnessing  to  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord, 
that  He,  very  God  and  very  Man,  Who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and 
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took  again  His  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  alt  things  appertain- 
ing to  the  truth  of  niian's  nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
laift  day. 

Such  is  the  true  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as  a 
whole.  It  behoves  us,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  as  individuals 
our  witness  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  equally  true  and  equally 
faithful.  For  there  is  always  a  danger  lest,  through  external 
influences  or  through  the  inward  temptations  of  Satan,  individuals 
should  be  led  astray  from  tlie  right  path. 

Faith  in  our  Lord's  Deity  does  not,  I  fear,  always  seem  to  be 
a  very  practical  thing  amongst  us.  If  it  were,  a  deeper  tone  of 
reverence  would  pervade  everything  said  or  written  about  Hitn. 
The  fact  would  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Person  Who  lived 
and  taught  and  suffered,  and  Whose  words  and  works  we  some- 
times discuss,  was,  and  is,  none  other  than  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  that  there  are  persons  who 
do  not  truly  realize  the  Manhood  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  as  a 
present  and  as  an  eternal  fact,  and  who  fail  to  take  comfort  from 
the  recollection  that  He  not  only  was  Man  here  below,  but  that 
He  is  Man  in  His  ascended  glory,  and  that  He  shall  be  Man  for 
ever  and  ever — the  eternal  life  of  each  member  of  His  Church 
depending  upon  the  eternal  existence  of  His  glorified  Humanity, 
by  means  of  which  we  are,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  with 
Him  and  He  with  us. 

Moreover,  we  may  all  well  ask  ourselves  whether  as  individuals 
we  are  holding  fast  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Hoiy  Scripture  and 
of  the  Cliurch  as  to  the  propitiatory  nature  of  our  Lord's  atoning 
death.  When  He  died.  He  died  as  a  witness  to  the  truth, 
especially  to  the  truth  of  those  wondrous  facts  which  He  had 
proclaimed  concerning  Himself  in  the  face  of  both  friends  and 
foes,  and  on  account  of  which  He  was  condemned.  He  died, 
too,  as  an  amazing  example  of  self-sacrificing  obedience  and  of 
humility.  But,  above  all,  His  death  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Upon  the  altar  of  the  cross  He  offered  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufflcient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Surely  it  can  only  be  to  those  who  have  a  very 
insufficient  realization  of  what  sin  is,  and  of  their  own  sins  in 
particular,  that  this  truth  will  not  commend  itself  God  grant 
that  we  may  all  be  enabled  more  and  more  faithfully  to  bear 
witness  through  His  grace,  and  with  adoring  gratitude,  to  tlic 
great  truth  that  by  the  death  of  Jesus  an  infinite  sacrifice  has 
been  offered  for  us,  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  God, 
that  none  other  than  God-incarnate  has  suffered  on  our  behalf, 
that  He  lias  paid  the  price  which  none  but  He  could  pay,  that 
He  has  given  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many,and  all  this  that  He 
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might  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 

And  along  with  a  true  witness  to  our  Lord's  atoning  death, 
there  should  be  on  the  part  of  each  individual  an  implicit  belief 
in  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole,  and  our  own  Church 
in  particular,  has  so  plainly  taught  as  to  the  truth  and  reality 
of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Not  only  should  we 
hold  fast,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  great  truth  that  the  Lord 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  Man  ;  but  we  should  never  forget  the 
reality  of  the  human  body  and  soul  with  which  He  arose  and 
ascended.  In  other  words,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  merely  in  appearance  that  He  passed  from  death  to  life,  and 
from  this  world  to  heaven,  but  that  Christ's  Resurrection  was  a 
true  Resurrection,  and  His  Ascension  a  true  Ascension — a  change 
of  place  as  well  as  a  change  of  condition.  All  this  has  to  be 
remembered  if  we  would  bear  a  true  witness  to  our  risen  and 
ascended  Saviour. 

It  is  specially  important,  my  brethren,  that  we  should  all,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  lay  much  stress  upon  such  truths  at  the  present 
day.  Not  that  this  age,  in  comparison  with  other  ages,  is  an  age 
of  unbelief.  There  are  now,  as  there  always  have  been,  since  the 
day  that  Christ  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him 
not,  many  who  reject  Him  and  His  Gospel.  But,  nevertheless, 
faith  has  grown,  and  the  number  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  who  worship  Him  has  wonderfully  increased  during 
the  course  of  the  present  century.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  so-called  "  Age  of  Reason "  was  by  vain  and 
foolish  men  proclaimed  and  inaugurated.  But  since  then  Christ 
the  Eternal  Word  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

See,  for  example,  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  half- 
heathen  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  which  too  often  served 
as  a  substitute  for  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  revived  fervour  of 
the  present  day.  What  interest  is  taken  now  in  all  that  has  to 
do  with  religion — what  zeal  there  is  even  among  those  whose 
zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  The  present  age  cannot  in 
any  special  sense  be  called  an  age  of  unbelief.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  and  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  commanding  position  to 
which  Christianity  has  now  attained,  the  present  age  has  its 
peculiar  dangers.  There  are  now  everywhere  men  and  women 
who  do  not  believe  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  nevertheless 
differ  little  outwardly  from  average  Christians.  Many  of  these, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  learnt  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  Church,  and  to  talk  as  we  do,  to  a  great  extent,  about  the 
truths  of  religion.  Writers  who  in  other  ages  would  have 
rejected  or  derided  our  Lord  have  now  learnt  to  proclaim  His 
virtues,  and  even  in  some  respects  to  obey  His  precepts. 
Christianity  is  in  the  air,  and  its  influences  make  themselves  felt 
in  society,  even  among  those  who  know  not  Christ  as  the  Lord, 


and  who  love  Him  not  as  we  do.  Consequently  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  spurious  Christianity,  more  dangerous  perhaps  than  open 
unbelief.  This  counterfeit  Christianity  has  its  Christ — a  prophet 
indeed,  but  only  one  among  many  prophets  ;  a  Son  of  God,  but 
not  the  only-begotten  ;  Incarnate,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Divine  virtues  and  Godlike  powers  are  said  to  dwell  in  men  of 
noble  character — a  Saviour,  indeed,  greater  perhaps  than  any 
that  ever  came  before  or  that  have  followed  after,  but  not 
essentially  differing  from  them  in  His  claims  on  our  allegiance. 
He  died,  but  rather  as  a  human  example  than  as  a  Divine  victim  ; 
He  rose,  and  is  even  said  to  have  gone  up  to  heaven,  but  not  in 
any  literal,  or,  as  we  should  say,  true  sense — His  kingdom  shall 
have  no  end,  but  this  only  in  the  sense  that  the  influences  of  His 
noble  life  will  make  themselves  felt  for  ever,  though  long  ages 
ago  the  substance  of  His  material  body  was  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  Palestine. 

Such  is  the  Christ  of  some  at  the  present  day,  and  such  is  the 
form  that  infidelity  has  to  a  great  cJitent  taken  in  our  time.  It 
is  a  sort  of  half  tribute  to  the  faith  of  Christ's  Church,  Modem 
unbelievers  will  not  say,  like  some  of  old,  that  Jesus  is  accursed, 
though  they  refuse  in  any  true  sense  to  call  Him  Lord,  They 
reject  the  facts  of  the  creed,  and  yet  they  sometimes  speak  its 
language. 

Such  unbelief  can  hardly  commend  itself  as  very  honest,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  very  robust  in  character.  But  it  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  less  outwardly  hostile  than  the  infidelity  of 
past  times.  For  many  who  would  be  roused  to  a  holy  indignation 
by  open  attacks  upon  their  Lord  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived 
by  unbelievers  who  name  His  name  with  apparent  reverence,  and 
who  veil  their  rejection  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity 
under  language  often  differing  very  little  from  that  of  Holy 
Scripture  or  of  the  Christian  Creeds.  Therefore  it  is.  that  not 
only  as  a  Church,  but  also  as  individuals,  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege.in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bear  a  faithful  witness 
to  our  Lord,  to  the  truth  of  His  eternal  Godhead,  to  the  perfect- 
ness  of  that  Manhood  which  for  ever  He  has  united  with  His 
Divine  Personality,  to  the  sacrificial  virtue  of  His  atoning  death, 
and  to  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection,  and  of  His  Ascension  into 
Heaven. 

But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  Church,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  bears  witness  to  Christ,  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  borne  to  Him  through  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  through  the  creeds,  and  through 
the  faith  of  individual  Christians.  I  refer  to  the  witness  of  the 
sacraments.  For  every  sacrament,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be 
seen  to  be  not  only  a  means  of  grace  for  men,  but  also  a  witness 
to  Christ  the  Lord.  We  have  but  to  look  at  some  of  the  sacra- 
mental rites  which  are  constantly  administered  amongst  us  to  see 
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the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Take,  for  example,  holy  baptism,  the 
initiatory  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  in  which  both 
the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  are  so  evidently  set 
forth,  "  Know  ye  not,"  says  the  blessed  Apostle  S.  Paul,  "  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  His  death?  Therefore,  we  are  buried  with  Him  by 
baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  Apart  from  the  atoning  death  and  life-giving 
resurrection  of  Christ,  baptism  has  no  meaning,  and  can  convey 
no  grace.  But  Christ  suffered  for  us  and  rose  again.  And  so 
that  One  Spirit  by  Whom  we  are  baptized  into  the  One  Body 
thus  bears  a  continual  witness  in  the  Church  to  the  crucified  and 
risen  Jesus. 

Then,  again,  in  the  Eucharist,  whether  regarded  as  a  sacrament 
or  a  sacrifice,  we  see  that  indeed  Christ  is  all,  and  that  in  every 
aspect  of  the  holy  mysteries,  t"he  Holy  Spirit  manifests  Himself 
as  bearing  witness,  and  as  co-operating  with  our  Lord. 

How  is  it  that  Jesus  is  present  at  all  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ? 
Is  it  not  through  the  mysterious  working  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
through  Whom  He  was  Incarnate  in  the  womb  of  His  Virgin 
mother }  How  is  it  that  the  worthy  receivers  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  being  made  partakers  of  Him,  are  preserved 
in  body  and  jsoul  unto  everlasting  life?  Is  it  not  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Is  it  not  because  Christ  is  our 
Life,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Life-giver,  Who  imparts  to  the 
souls  of  Christ's  people  that  life  which  is  from  their  Lord  ?  How 
is  it  that  our  sinful  bodies  are  made  clean  through  Christ's  most 
sacred  Body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  precious 
Blood  ?  Is  not  this,  too,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whose  office 
it  is  to  apply  to  sinners  the  merits  of  Christ's  Passion  and  Death  ? 
How  is  it  that  through  Holy  Communion  worthily  received, 
Christ's  people  are  so  united  with  Him,  and  He  with  them,  as  to 
become  like  fruitful  branches  of  the  vine — fruitful  in  good  works 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father?  Is  not  this  also  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Who  is  the  bond  of  every  holy  union,  and  Who  is  able  to 
convey  to  the  soul  those  inexhaustible  treasures  of  grace  and 
virtue  which  are  laid  up  in  Him  Who  is  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness. 

And  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  glorious  Lord  is  also 
very  clear  when  we  look  at  the  Eucharist  in  its  sacrificial  aspect. 
At  the  Christian  altar  we  have  no  mere  oblation  of  bread  and 
wine,  no  mere  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  then  our 
sacrifice  would  differ  little  from  that  of  Cain.  Nor  is  the 
Christian  Eucharist  a  mere  offering  of  praise,  such  as  we  might 
present  at  any  time,  and  do  present  in  all  our  acts  of  worship.  It 
is  much  more  than  this ;  it  is  the  showing  of  the  Lord's  death. 
It  is  the  response  of  the  Church,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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to  those  words  of  might  and  mystery  which  He,  Who  is  the  great 
High  Priest  after  the  Order  of  Melchizedek,  spake  on  the  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed  ;  it  is  the  pleading  upon  earth  before 
God  of  that  atoning  sacrifice  which  Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest 
within  the  veil,  ever  pleads  in  heaven,  where  He,  our  advocate 
with  the  Father,  and  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  ever  lives  and 
reigns  a  priest  upon  His  throne,  to  make  intercession  for  us. 
Truly,  in  the  Eucharist  there  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
witness  of  the  Church  to  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  there  is  the  same  witness  to  Jesus  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Church,  and  by  the  Church  through  the  Holy  Ghost  in  ever^" 
other  sacramental  rite.  The  inward  and  spiritual  grace  in 
Confirmation  is  that  unction  from  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  souls 
that  have  been  united  lo  Christ  in  Baptism  are,  through  His 
Divine  grace,  enabled  to  continue  Christ's  for  ever,  and  to  walk 
in  His  ways  until  they  come  unto  His  everlasting  kingdom. 

Then,  again,  when  in  the  ministly  of  reconciliation,  the  word 
of  pardon  is  spoken,  it  is  always  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  (breathing  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  His  Apostles, 
and  saying  unto  them,  Whose  sins  ye  do  remit  they  are  remitted) 
left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  Him.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  every 
absolution  there  is,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  Church, 
a  fresh  witness  to  the  power  of  His  grace  and  the  merits  of  His 
Passion. 

And  so,  moreover,  the  Christian  priesthood  is,  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  a  standing  witness  to  Christ.  Whence  comes  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  for  whom  does  it  exist  ?  Was  it  not  from 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  its  commencement ; 
and  is  it  not  continued  that  His  Gospel  might  be  preached,  and 
that  the  benefits  of  His  Incarnation  might,  through  the  same 
Spirit,  working  in  the  sacraments, be  extended  to  all  His  people? 

It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Who  called  His  Apostles  and  ordained 
them  to  be  the  first  ministers  of  His  word  and  sacraments.  It 
was  He  Who  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee  gave  them  power  to 
administer  Holy  Baptism,  It  was  He  Who  in  the  upper  chamber 
committed  to  them  the  ministry  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was  He 
Who  entrusted  them  with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  It  was 
He  Who  also  bid  them  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

We  have  but  to  consider  the  Christian  ministry  in  order  to  see 
that,  as  it  is  from  Christ  as  to  its  origin,  so  it  has  Him  for  its  end. 
Thus,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  her  creeds  and 
sacraments,  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  His  witness  to  our  Lord. 

But  tliere  is  yet  one  more  witness  to  Christ  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention — a  witness  in  which,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the 
Holy  Spirit  graciously  manifests  His  Divine  power — I  refer  to 
His  witness  to  Christ  in  the  sanctified  lives  of  the  members  of 
His  mystical  Body,     For  what  is  sanctification ?     Is  it  not  the 
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communication  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  people, 
and  the  manifestation  of  that  righteousness  to  tlie  world,  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory  ?  Christ,  %s  the  blessed  Apostle  teaches  us, 
is  our  sanctification,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Sanctifier.  The 
righteousness  of  the  saints  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  communi- 
cated to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  It  is  He  Who  takes  of  the. 
things  of  Christ  and  imparting  Christ's  goodness  to  the  souls  of 
His  people,  makes  them  like  unto  their  Lord,  and  enables  them, 
not  in  word  only,  but  also  by  their  lives,  to  bear  witness  to  Him, 
so  that  the  world  may  take  knowledge  of  them  as  men  who  have 
been  with  Jesus. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  with  these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  in  conclusion,  why  we  have  come  together  in 
this  Church  Congress. 

For  friendly  intercourse  doubtless — for  mutual  encourage- 
ment— to  learn  from  one  another,  and  to  profit  by  the  communi- 
cation of  the  experience  we  have  individually  gained  in  our 
various  spheres  of  work.  For  these  and  many  other  good  and 
high  ends  this  conference  has  been  convened. 

But  there  is  one  desire  that  should  now  take  possession  of  our 
minds  above  all  others,  and  that  desire  should  be  that,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  bear  a  faithful  witness  to 
our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  May  this  be 
granted  to  us,  and  thus  may  we  be  enabled  to  glorify  Him, 
thinking  and  speaking  of  Him  always  as  very  and  eternal  God, 
Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  became  Man,  and  Who, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,  has  given  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for 
our  sins  upon  the  Cross,  but  Who  now,  risen  from  the  dead  and 
ascended  to  the  Father,  lives  and  reigns  in  that  heavenly  glory 
with  which  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  world  and  to 
receive  His  people  to  Himself. 
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"  Who  is  worthy  10  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  And  no  one  in 
the  heaven,  or  on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,  or  to  look 
thereon.  And  I  wept  roucb,  because  no  one  was  fonnd  worthy  10  open  the  book,  or 
to  look  thereon  :  and  one  of  the  elders  saiih  unto  me.  Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion 
that  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath  overcome,  to  open  the  book." 
—Rev.  V.  11.5. 

There  is  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  zealous  Christian  a  longing  to 
know  what  is  coming  upon  the  Church  in  the  near  future,  a 
longing  not  prompted  by  mere  curiosity  but  awakened  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  prepare  accordingly  and  direct  his  course  with 
wisdom  and  confidence.  And  there  are  special  times  when  the 
condition  of  things  seems  to  be  critical,  and  the  longing  then 
becomes  more  intense  and  the  cry  rises  in  the  heart,  "Who  is 
worthy  to  open  the  book?"  Who  can  tell  us  enough  of  the 
future  to  enable  us  to  prepare  for  it?  It  is  well,  however,  for 
us  to  remember  that  we  are  always  at  a  crisis;  each  day  is  a 
turning-point  on  which  the  future  depends ;  we  are  always 
in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may,  I  think,  regard  the  present  occasion  which  is  bringing 
us  together  as  one  of  those  when  we  may  let  this  desire  find 
expression.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our  main  object  in 
coming  together  is  just  this — to  help  each  other  to  scan  the 
horizon  of  the  near  future  for  our  branch  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
to  take  counsel  together  as  to  how  we  may  best  advance  to 
meet  what  is  before  her.  And  speaking  generally,  and  without 
being  an  alarmist,  we  must  surely  consider  that  the  times  are 
critical.  If  your  programme  does  not  contain  such  anxious 
•.ubjects  as  on  some  former  occasions — as,  for  instance,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Congress  held  at   Rhyl  (the  last  Congress  at 
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which  I  was  present),  when  the  attack  upon  the  Welsh  dioceses 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  had  to  be  met — it  still  presents 
for  consideration  subjects  that  are  full  of  importance  as  well  for 
the  nation  as  the  Church.  And  there  are  questions  not  in  the 
programme  of  vital  interest  as  affecting  the  future  of  our 
communion,  concerning  which  we  may  well  desire  to  look  well 
ahead  in  order  that  we  may  form  right  judgments  upon  them, 
and  lay  our  plans  for  action. 

But  the  future  is  a  sealed  book — a  book  of  which  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  says,  "  Men  deliver  it  to  one  that  is  learned,  saying.  Read 
this,  I  pray  thee,  and  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed,  and  the 
book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  and  he  saith,  I  am 
not  learned"  But  S.  John,  pondering  over  the  perplexities  and 
anxieties  of  his  time,  and  yearning  for  some  unfolding  of  the 
mysteries  which  they  had  brought  before  him,  thinks  of  the 
blessed  Revealer  of  all  truth  Who  had  prevailed  to  have  the 
fullest  control  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  turns 
to  Him,  and  as  he  does  so  he  hears  the  angel  host  proclaiming 
that  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  is  indeed  worthy  to  lay  open  the 
secrets  of  the  sealed  book.  And  so  the  Church  ever  turns  to 
Him  to  make  her  way  plain  before  her  face  in  anxious  times, 
and  we  to-day  will  do  the  same,  meditating  for  a  space  on  the 
revelations  made  in  this  wondrous  book,  which  contains  the 
vision  of  the  Church's  life,  not  by  a  vision  or  series  of  visions  of 
the  historical  events  of  her  life  in  a  regular  sequence,  but  rather 
by  a  general  setting  forth  in  symbolical  terms  the  great  principles 
which  are  being  ever  worked  out  in  her  chequered  history. 

Turning,  then,  to  Him  who  holds  the  book  in  His  hand,  let  us 
understand  how  we  on  our  part  must  be  qualified  to  listen  to 
His  voice. 

L — We  seem  to  learn  that  we  must  have  reverently  studied 
the  book  of  the  past  and  must  have  been  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  understand  it  It  was  certainly  such  a  contemplation 
of  the  past  that  led  S.  John  into  that  current  of  thought  which 
prepared  him  for  the  visions  which  he  saw.  Our  Lord  had 
taught  His  disciples  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  He  had  ex- 
plained to  them  the  bearing  of  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets 
had  spoken  on  the  events  of  His  own  time.  And  how  naturally 
must  this  habit  of  studying  the  past  have  been  confirmed  during 
the  later  years  of  S.  John's  life  !  The  delay  in  the  coming  again 
of  Christ,  the  confusion,  the  failing  of  men's  hearts  for  fear  of 
what  was  coming,  the  conflicts,  the  trials,  the  sufferings,  the 
persecutions — all  would  send  him  back  to  the  prophets  of  old 
who  had  spoken  of  such  things.  Thus  the  form  which  the  visions 
took  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  study  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Zechariah,  read  in  the  light  which  the  life,  and  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  had  thrown  upon  them ; 
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and  thus  lie  was  prepared  for  the  revelations  which  gave  him  the 
sad  but  grand  view  of  all  with  which  the  future  was  pregnant. 
And  as  we  study  the  history  of  the  past  with  all  the  added 
experiences  of  these  nineteen  centuries  since  S.  John  wrote,  what 
is  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind?  Is  it  not  simply  the 
•^ame  as  tiiat  which  filled  S.  John's  mind — a  sense  of  perplexity 
at  the  strange  anomalies;  God's  power  and  goodness  ever 
manifesting  itself  and  man's  perversity  ever  frustrating  His 
[)urpoges,  success  and  failure  ever  mingling  as  the  result  of  all 
efforts,  strength  and  weakness  ever  influencing  the  course  of 
events  tf^ether?  If  we  study  the  history  of  the  past  in  regard 
to  the  great  principle  of  unity,  or  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
man  with  his  fellow-man  ;  if  we  compare  the  ideals  with  actual 
achievements,  and  mark  how  the  problems  of  life  are  constantly 
recurring  under  new  conditions  and  never  receiving  fully  satis- 
factory solutions,  it  seems  disheartening  for  the  fruits  of 
advancing  effort  and  experience  seem  never  to  be  gathered. 

II. — But,  then,  further,  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to  receive 
the  revelation  by  responding  to  the  invitation,  "Come  up  hither, 
and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter."  Trans- 
ported in  spirit,  we  must  have  before  us  the  vision  of  the  great 
throne  of  God's  majesty,  we  must  ascend  to  the  steps  of  it  and 
thence  survey  the  scene.  There  we  shall  see  the  agencies  of  His 
power,  the  forces  of  nature  at  His  command,  the  seven  spirits  . 
of  His  operation,  the  angelic  host,  the  human  agents,  all  grouped 
round  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  it 
all-  There  He  is  with  the  seven  horns  of  complete  authority,  the 
seven  eyes  of  omnipresence,  the  seven  spirits  ready  to  go  forth 
and  do  His  bidding.  He  has  won  the  right  to  deal  with  alt  the 
aflairs  of  His  Church. 

III. — The  mind  and  heart  thus  prepared  is  then  ready  to  sec 
the  future  all  unfolded  and  to  understand  it. 

And  what  is  revealed  ?  He  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again 
Cjoing  forth  the  leader  of  ourjiost  to  complete  His  victory — the 
faithful  and  true  One,  having  on  His  head  many  diadems,  and 
His  garments  sprinkled  with  blood  ;  therefore,  as  in  the  past, 
io  in  the  future,  to  the  eye  of  the  faithful,  God  is  manifestly 
with  His  Church,  and  we  see  Him  with  it  to  the  end  victorious. 
Here  is  the  wisdom,  here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints.  The 
appeal  will  go  up  again  and  again.  "  How  long ,' "  but  all 
must  wait  till  all  be  fulfilled  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  evil 
one  and  his  agents,  the  evil  from  without  and  the  false  prophet, 
the  evil  within,  the  evil  world  with  its  allurements,  its  luxury, 
the  proceeds  of  oppression,  extortion,  and  fraud,  are  all  seen  at 
last  cast  out  for  ever  into  the  pit  of  oblivion. 

The  main  lesson  to  be  learnt  .seems  then  to  be  this.  Victor)- 
there  shall  be  assuredly  in  the  end,  and   this  certainty  must  be 
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ever  kept  before  us  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  to  be  content 
and  thankful  just  to  know,  that  if  we  be  but  faithful  the  battle 
shall  be  maintained.  The  prayers  of  the  saints  do  ascend  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angels'  hands,  and  the  answer  to  the 
prayers  is  fire  from  the  altar  cast  upon  the  earth  with  voices  and 
thunderings  and  lightnings  and  earthquakes,  ever  fresh  renewals 
of  the  conflict.  It  is  enough  to  be  assured  that,  though  there 
may  be  repulses  and  losses  here  and  there,  in  the  main  the 
conflict  shall  steadily  advance  towards  the  triumphant  end. 
Satisfied  with  this,  let  us  faithfully  survey  the  field  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  own  contest,  and  brace  ourselves  to  go  forward 
calmly  and  faithfully. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  conscious  that  the  battle  has  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  Looking  back  half  a  century,  we  note  how 
the  battle  in  certain  directions  has  been  successfully  maintained  ; 
but  there  has  been  a  change  of  front,  and  new  modes  of  attack 
have  been  introduced.  One  of  the  most  insidious  methods  is 
that  which  assails  the  faith  under  the  pretext  that  matters  of 
faith  are  uncertain,  and  so  are  matters  of  indifference  so  long 
as  a  good  life  is  manifested.  We  discern  the  fallacy  that 
underlies  this  position,  and  the  question  asked,  "On  what  basis 
is  this  good  life  to  be  built  up?'*  exposes  it;  but  is  that 
enough  ?  Are  we  not  met  by  a  further  pretext  suggested  by 
a  not  altogether  unreal  difficulty?  "So  much  that  used  to  be 
taught  confidently  is  now  discredited  that  we  know  not  what 
to  believe  or  teach,  and  we  wait  until  our  confidence  is  either 
restored  or  resettled."  A  most  anxious  work  has  assuredly  to 
be  done  by  devout  students  and  teachers  of  the  truths  of  Holy 
Scripture  before  these  difficulties  can  be  arranged.  The  whole 
subject  of  education  is  largely  influenced  by  this  difficulty,  and 
while  the  battle  is  maintained  to  secure  that  the  Church  may 
teach  what  it  thinks  and  believes,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  teachers  need  help  and  guidance  in  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  what  they  are  to  believe  and  teach.  How  largely 
the  Church's  life  in  the  near  future  depends  upon  the  wise 
and  faithful  dealing  with  this  subject !  The  effect  of  any 
uncertain  sound  is  felt  in  an  attitude  of  indifference  assumed  by 
many  as  they  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
lives  of  many  who  leave  these  shores  and  migrate  to  distant 
lands. 

Not  unconnected  with  this  is  the  mass  of  difficult  problems 
generally  spoken  of  as  social  problems,  regarding  the  relations  of 
man  to  man  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life — problems  so 
intricate  that  we  can  but  endeavour  to  cherish  the  true  spirit  in 
which  they  should  be  met,  the  spirit  which  flows  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  Brotherhood  in  Christ ;  the  growing  laxity  of 
opinion  and  practice  concerning  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
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tie ;  the  tendency  to  utter  unscmpulousness  in  the  conduct  of 
trade  and  our  commercial  relations  so  long  as  success  results, 
more  wealth,  more  influence,  and  more  power.  How  startling  it 
is  to  read  of  the  false  prophet  who  comes  out  of  the  earth  (not 
the  sea),  that  is,  from  among  God's  own  people,  a  double-faced 
deceiver,  having  the  appearance  of  a  lamb,  but  who  speaks  like  a 
dragon,  who  exercises  the  authority  of  the  world  power,  doinj; 
great  signs  (the  attractive  results  of  a  sensual  culture),  and 
tempts  God's  people  to  compromise  with  evii,  to  make  an  image 
of  the  beast,  and  to  receive  his  mark,  that  they  may  succeed  in 
their  worldly  traffic,  no  man  to  buy  or  sell  successfully  without 
the  mark  of  the  beast — that  is,  without  resorting  to  immoral, 
un-Christian  methods  {Rev.  xiii.  ii,  etc.).  Again,  can  wc  fail  to 
see  the  advance  of  a  bare  materialism  in  unbounded  luxury  and 
lavish  display?  Can  wc  fail  to  be  anxious  as  we  read  in 
Rev.  xviii.  3,  etc.,  of  the  great  symbolical  Babylon,  the  symbol  of 
prosperity  and  luxuriousness,  the  proceeds  of  success  through  the 
adoption  of  the  worldly  methods — the  symbol  of  that  prosperity 
apparently  so  satisfying  and  so  enduring,  the  great  city  under 
whose  influence  and  patronage  the  merchants  of  the  earth  waxed 
rich  by  her  wantonness? 

Those  of  us  who  labour  in  distant  lands  bring  anxious 
accounts  of  what  we  witness.  We  plead  with  you  to  look  to 
your  home  training,  your  education,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
overflow  of  your  sons  and  daughters  into  other  lands  is  pure  and 
refreshing  in  those  regions  thirsting  for  the  water  of  life.  The 
words  of  the  Epistle  to  Sardis  need  to  be  pondered  over — "Be 
watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remaJEi  that  are  ready 
to  die,  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  before  God. 
Remember,  therefore,  what  thou  hast  received  and  heard  and 
hold  fast  and  repent"  Evil  is  ever  changing  its  tactics.  Now 
the  attempt  is  to  frighten  the  faithful  by  the  display  of  its 
forces,  "  Who  can  withstand  them  ? "  is  the  faithless  question 
prompted.  Then  the  attempt  is  made  to  cajole  us  :  "  Submit,  and 
all  will  be  smooth  and  easy."  False  prophets,  who  should  know 
better,  rise  up  amongst  ourselves  to  assure  us,  "  Give  way  here, 
and  give  way  there,  and  all  will  be  well."  Then,  if  this  fails,  the 
enemy  becomes  exceeding  fierce,  and  the  attempt  is  to  crush  us  ; 
and  the  cause  seems  well-nigh  a  desperate  one.  "  Here  is  the 
patience  of  the  saints." 

But  let  us  not  misread  the  lessons  of  the  past,  or  make  a 
wrong  forecast  as  we  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  make 
preparations  to  meet  it.  If  laxity  and  restlessness  need  to  be 
guarded  against,  there  is  no  less  a  danger  to  be  avoided  in  the 
opposite  direction.  S.  John  lived  in  a  time  that  was  specially 
critical,  in  that  it  was  a  time  of  transition  and  true  movement 
We  sometimes  long  for  details  of  his  work  as  he  built  up  the 
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Churches  he  addressed,  for  we  can  only  just  conjecture  what  the 
task  must  have  been.  We  tliink  of  his  tender,  loving  nature, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  stronger  qualities  which  must 
have  characterized  it  Upheavals  of  social  and  political  life,  such 
as  have  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  their  violence,  were 
taking  place  ;  the  nationahty  of  his  own  people  passing  or  passed 
away  in  the  clash  of  neighbouring  powers,  and  the  infant  Church 
emerging  into  a  settled  organized  life.  Surely  we  learn  that  it 
must  ever  be  the  Church's  task  to  guide  the  movements  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  that,  like  the  house-holder,  she  must  ever 
be  bringing  forth  out  of  her  treasures  things  new  and  old.  A 
rigid  refusal  to  adapt  the  never-to-be-changed  old  deposits  to 
the  new  surroundings  is  but  to  take  up  the  position  of  the 
Pharisees.  In  this  sense  the  time  in  which  we  live  is  surpassingly 
critical  ;  and,  strong  in  our  faith,  armed  with  the  great  convictions 
which  centre  round  our  Creed,  we  must  step  out  bravely  and 
not  be  afraid  to  make  history,  blending  the  old  and  the  new, 
welcoming  freedom,  yet  acting  in  the  knowledge  that  nothing  is 
free  to  live  its  true  life  unless  it  be  living  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  life  for  it. 

Brethren,  if  our  forecast  of  the  future  is  to  be  influenced  by 
our  study  of  the  past,  assuredly  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  still 
less   despondency.      What   wondrous   things   some  of   us  have 
seen  in  our  own  experience  since  we  first  joined  the  ranks  !     We 
find  it  difficult  to  make  younger  men  believe  what  we  have  to 
tell  them  ;  but  at  least  we  are  deeply  conscious  that,  as  we  pass 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  our  words  must  be  words  of 
strength  and   encouragement.     W^ith  all    her  faults  and  short- 
comings  and    hindrances,   our   beloved    Church,   our   Anglican 
Communion,  stands  vigorous  in  -the  very  forefront  of  the  battle. 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  her  history,  or  perhaps  in  that  of  any 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  her  members  were  more 
resolute  to  rise  up  and  face  the  questions  which  confront  her. 
Thete  is  almost  a  feverish  anxiety  to  sweep  away  abuses  and 
obstacles  to  life,  an  almost  endless  number  of  organizations  is 
grappling  with    the   almost   inexhaustible  number  of  problems 
that   await    solution     \\\   our    complicated    and    ever-changing 
circumstances.     The  future,  if  it  demands  from  us  more  watch- 
fulness and  more  consciousness  of  responsibility,  beckons  us  on 
with  more  and  more  hope  and  humble  confidence.     He  to  Whom 
it  has  been  given  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing,  is  one  with  us,  and 
we  are  one  with  Him.     Our  cause  is  His,  and  He  hath  the  name 
of  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.     Finally,  let  us  maintain 
and  ever  hold  up  to  view  the  highest  ideals,  that  all  may  at  least 
aim  high  ;    let  us  be  watchful  at  a  time   when   so  much  con- 
cerning our  Church's  outward  position  prompts  feelings  of  pride, 
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and  carefully  note  the  attempts  of  the  evil  to  imdermine  all 
by  drawing  from  us  the  life-blood  of  a  high  moral  character 
based  on  the  faith  in  all  that  ihe  Incarnation  has  done  for 
humanity;  let  us  be  watchful  against  those  insidious  attacks 
which  work  so  secretly  but  so  surely.  But  at  the  same  time 
let  us  go  forward.  T)ie  vision  of  the  Church's  future  reveals 
how  much  depends  on  your  humble  but  un»-avering  faithfulness. 
and  if  we  be  but  faithful  we  shall  one  Any  join  in  the  song  of 
triumph  round  the  throne. 
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ALBERT  HALL. 

Tuesday    Afternoon,    September    28th,    1897. 


At  Two  o'clock  the  Right  Rev.  George  Ridding,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  took  the  Chair  as  President,  and 

delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL       ADDRESS. 

The  Mayor  has,  in  the  name  of  this  city,  given  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  this  Congress.  I  desire  to  give  it  a  no  less  cordial  welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  diocese.  Our  welcome  has  not  lagged  behind,  but  hasted 
before  the  appointed  time.  Many  of  you  may  have  been  incredulous 
that  a  Church  Congress  and  a  Goose  Fair  were  mutually  exclusive.  I 
was !  I  thought  that  it  might  be  wholesome  for  the  Congress  to  study 
humanity  revolving  mechanically  to  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  but  I  learnt 
that  every  hall  in  the  city  was  engaged  years  before  for  the  obsequies  of 
the  geese,  and  that  no  Mayor,  or  Council,  or  Home  Secretary,  **  all  the 
Queen's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men,"  could  disturb  the  sacred  birds 
from  our  capitol  for  an  hour  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  have 
been  glad  to  find  the  change  of  date  convenient  to  some  of  our  visitors. 
We  have,  many  of  us,  heard  serious  words  elsewhere  introducing  this 
Congress  ;  the  Congress  returns  corporate  thanks  to  all  the  preachers, 
and  its  members  their  individual  thanks  according  to  their  distribution 
severally  ;  and  '*on  this  occasion  I  am  myself  most  particularly  bound 
to  thank  "  Frederick,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  thank  him 
for  his  presence  here  in  this  first  year  of  his  office,  notwithstanding  the 
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special  press  added  by  the  National  Jubilee  and  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence. We  thank  liim  with  anticipatory  gratitude  for  much  that  we  hope 
further  from  htm ;  but  at  this  moment  I  thank  him  for  the  inspiriting 
introduction  to  the  Congress  given  in  his  serious  words  elsewhere.  As 
soon  as  I  stop,  other  most  serious  words  will  begin — here  on  the  Body 
of  our  Communion,  and  In  another  place  on  its  Mind.  I  shall  not 
interpose  any  particular  seriousness  of  my  own.  We  do  not  enjoy  the 
beneficent  arrangement  of  scientilic  associations,  who,  arter  the  Presi- 
dential Address,  go  home  to  mediiate  or  bed.  The  circumstances  of 
our  Congress  are  special  enough  to  satisfy  my  office. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  Church  Congress  met  here.  I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  like  its  programme  was  to  ours ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe 
two  links  of  interest  in  our  two  first  speakers.  By  quite  undesigned 
coincidence,  the  speaker  who  last  time  spoke  first  on  the  topic  of  that 
day,  the  then  new  Education  Act,  will  presently  speak  first  on  the  topic 
of  to-day,  the  Organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  Bishop  Barry. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  son  of  the  revered 
bishop  who  was  president  of  the  former  Congress,  in  which  his  striking 
personality  was  so  large  an  element.  May  they  lead  the  present 
Congress  lo  no  less  successful  an  issue. 

The  Jubilee  of  our  beloved  Queen  is  still  fresh  to  colour  the 
sentiment  of  our  Church  gathering.  We  retain  still  happily  a  goodly 
contingent  of  representative  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who,  by 
the  fortunate  coincidence  of  Church  and  State  anniversaries,  have 
been  enabled  to  associate  their  Churches  with  the  world-wide  loyalty 
evoked  by  the  Queen's  Jubilee  throughout  ihe  empire  and  beyond  as 
truly  as  at  home  and  in  mir  National  Church.  The  National  Church 
rejoiced  in  their  wide  enrichment  of  our  home  feeling  from  Churches  so 
varied  in  their  ties  and  degrees  of  independence.  Church  and  State 
loyalty  alike  exemplified  the  unity  in  diversity  which  we  cannot  create 
artificially,  however  we  are  always  trying  in  vain.  The  Jubilee  loyalty 
reminds  Church  and  Stale  alike  that  realities  are  growths  :  though 
growths  are  developed  by  sympaihetic  cultivation.  The  loyalty  that  is 
a  growth  of  "the  native-born,"  is  a  growth  out  of  kinship  in  interest 
and  goodwill,  developed  by  expressions  of  affection  and  recognition. ' 
Expressions  are  so  often  all  that  is  needed,  in  public  as  in  private  life, 
to  vivify  sentiments,  which  without  them  often  remain  dutiful  but  dead. 
You  will  hear  the  story  of  the  Victorian  Era  from  one  rarely  qualified  to 
speak.     I    shall    not   anticipate  that,   nor  do   I    suggest    any    formal 
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memorial  from  the  Congress.  Freshly  gracious  through  unprecedented 
series  of  receptions  and  demonstrations  as  the  Queen  showed  herself, 
even  of  congratulatory  addresses  •*  there  must  come  satiety  at  the  last," 
and  the  most  self-conscious  enthusiasm  will  scarcely  press  for  a  separate 
utterance  from  the  Congress  at  this  period,  to  repeat  the  loyal  sentiment 
of  which  the  Church  has  been  so  largely  the  mouthpiece  in  every  parish 
and  pulpit  of  the  land — "  God  save  the  Queen." 

"  Sorrow  and  joy  revolve  like  the  wheeling  courses  of  the  Bear,"  as  the 
Greek  poet  sang.     With  our  psean  of  joy  our  Church  has,  too,  her  dirge 
of  lament,  in  the  memory  that  last  year's  Congress  had  scarcely  closed 
when  our  late  Archbishop  passed  from  his  final  utterances  on  that  chief 
of  Church  Congress  subjects,  the  unity  of  the  Churches.     Tanquam 
cycnea  vox^  his  utterances  thrilled  emotional  hearts,  ever  the  readiest  to 
respond  to  loving  sympathy,  and  though  dead  still  speaketh,  as  that 
sister  Church  has  lately  testified,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own  like 
mourning  for  a  chief  deeply  loved  and  honoured.     It  is  a  sorrow  to  us 
that  that  sister  Church's  venerable  Primate  has  felt  unable  to  preach 
and  speak  here  to-day.      His  spiritual  poetry  might  have  given  our 
lament  some  touches  of  music,  with  which  I  am  not  gifted,  that  I 
should  claim  wjuTi'  eiSotri  to  pour  out  the  heart-friendship  of  half  my 
life.       To    those    who  knew,  the  Lambeth   Conference   has   been   a 
continual  reminder  how  keenly  Archbishop  Benson  would  have  rejoiced 
in  the  stately  services,  the  historic  pilgrimages,  the  goodly  brotherhood, 
of  which  the  accessories  particular  to  this  year's  Conference  were  so 
much  due  to  his  imagination.     Here  your  memory  of  him  is  asked  to 
stir  active  attention  to  his  two  last  practical  methods  for  strengthening 
the  Church  at  home  in  self-knowledge  and  finance.     They  carry  the 
authority  also  of  chief  lay  Churchmen  who  co-operated  in  their  prepara- 
tion, among  others  of  the  late  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  had  them  much 
at  heart.     Following  his  revered  father's  footsteps,  his  son,  in  company 
with   a  welcome  comrade,  will  advocate   the  first  scheme,  in  fitting 
memory  of  &n  archbishop  who  pressed  so  specially  on  the  Church  the 
old  lesson,  yvhiBi  icaoroi/.     If  the  Church  will  "  know  herself,"  she  will 
not  lack  faithful  sons  now  more  than  in  the  past.     The  second  scheme 
unites   both   motives,   memorial  and  loyalty,   as  by  gracious  accord 
**  Queen' Victorian."     It  will  be  urged  by  speakers  of  known  energy  in 
the  movement,  who  will  not  go  beyond  the  feelings  of  us  all,  however 
earnestly  they  present  the  necessity   which   threatens   increasingly  to 
cripple  our  clergy  and  impair  the  future  of  our  Church's  service.     I 
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hope  very  earnestly  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  stir  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privations  and  endurance  Jn  which  our  clergy  so  often 
maintain  spirit  for  their  office,  under  conditions  well  nigh  hopeless,  and 
in  which  they  alone  are  forbidden  to  help  tliemselves.  Our  present 
Archbishop  completes  our  assurance  of  the  two  schemes'  fitness  by  the 
unreserved  support  which  he  has  given  them  with  his  most  earnest 
impressiveness. 

Vou  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  now  call  your  attention  indirectly  to 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Ontario,  who  claims  to  be  the  originator  of 
Lambeth  Conferences,  was  to  have  expounded  their  purpose  to  us. 
Unhappily  he  is  suffering  from  an  accident,  for  which  his  doctor,  with 
that  aversion  whicli  doctors  show  to  congresses,  has  ordered  him  home. 
We  r^ret  to  lose  his  privileged  revelations.  He  might  have  illustrated 
as  well  as  defined  its  precise  character,  as  essentially  not  a  council,  but 
not  a  convention  either,  nor  a  convocation,  nor  an  assembly,  nor  a 
synod,  nor  even  a  congress ;  but  a  conference.  We  other  bishops 
have  tried  to  grasp  this,  but  will  not  try  to  distinguish. 

I  have  no  title  to  speak  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  except  as  it 
influences  this  Congress.  The  arcana  of  the  Lambeth  discussions  arc 
impenetrable.  The  published  reports  and  resolutions  contain  all  that  I  or 
any  other  man  may  tell.  Our  publication  will  not  have  startled  the  world. 
I  can  believe  that  the  frequent  resolutions  reaffirming  simply  identical 
resolutions  of  1888,  may  strike  people  who  were  not  there,  as  if  our 
Church  had  been  "  marking  time  "  in  the  last  decade.  Our  impression 
was  quite  the  reverse  on  the  spot.  A  literary  man  might  say,  "The 
time  of  the  Church  is  not  measured  by  decades."  But  one  epoch-making 
change  in  the  decade  at  any  rate  was  marked  in  the  adult  independence 
developed  by  daughter  Churches.  A  mother's  conference  with  her 
nursery  is  not  like  one  with  her  grown-up  daughters  from  settled  homes. 
Mothers  are  slow  to  consider  daughters  grown-up.  Daughters  may  be 
premature.  But  centrifugal  strains  are  created  by  continued  leading- 
strings,  and  it  is  from  independent  positions  that  blood  thicker  than 
water  returns  by  innate  attraction  10  make  a  richer  home,  a  larger 
Fatherland,  a  dearer  mother  Church.  We  met  as  a  grown-up  fiamily. 
Henceforth  two  hundred  Church  centres,  when  they  contribute  thought 
or  action  to  the  great  permanent  Church  Congress,  which  seJtt 
ceternumgue  iedebit  upon  things  old  and  new,  will  converse  not  as  with 
strangers,  but  with  brothers  able  to  appreciate  the  personal  equation  of 
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each  event  and  agent.  Names  are  persons,  and  persons  have  names. 
Unlike  this  Congress,  we  met  as  homogeneous  experts,  described  by 
one  of  our  really  clever  brothers  as  **  just  like  each  other,  except  in 
opinions,  in  which  we  were  like  other  people.*'  And  yet  so  indei>endent, 
that  when  I  read  the  latest  theory  that  bodies  are  unities  of  unconnected 
vortices  of  immaterial  force,  I  saw  that  we  were  indeed  a  body. 

I  refer  then  to  Lambeth  as  a  secret  conclave.  If  aught  ooze  out 
in  uncontrolled  forgetfulness  here,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  the  speaker's 
own  remarks,  for  which  the  Conference  is  not  responsible,  nor  the 
President  of  this  Congress.  I  feel  it  important  to  say  this,  because 
our  programmes  could  not  fail  to  overlap,  if  they  were  good,  and  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  office  of  this  Congress  not  only  to 
interpret  to  the  Church  at  large  what  the  Conference  determined,  bi:t 
also  and  even  more  to  debate  irresponsibly  ideas  which  the  Conference 
lias  not  adopted.  Congress  and  Conference  differ  essentially.  Con- 
ference means  to  exchange  ideas — Congress  only  to  meet,  it  may  well 
be  in  encounter ;  indeed  a  Congress  captured  by  one  party  is  not  a 
Congress.  Congress  stimulates  ideas  by  irresponsible  utterances,  with- 
out personalities,  of  course,  or  temper,  but  also  without  compromise,  or 
reserve,  or  respect  for  persons,  or  reasonableness.  It  is  the  happiness  of 
its  President  that  there  is  no  thought  of  agreement.  So  the  terrible 
process  of  making,  mending,  and  managing  resolutions  is  unknown. 
You  will  not  be  called  to  '*  stand  and  deliver "  vote  or  reason  ; 
no  despairing  secretary  will  implore  you  to  keep  up  your  hands  till  you 
are  counted ;  no  speaker  looks  for  converts  in  a  division  list,  or  resents 
adverse  or  neutral  attitude ;  no  one  feels  impar  congressus.  On  this 
principle  Congress  has  lived  and  grown.  I  believe  that  thirty-six  years 
have  sent  home  as  many  as  could  have  been  expected  with  an  impression 
that  a  little  more  time  would  have  made  them  see  more  than  they 
thought  in  what  they  heard.  But  an  advocate  here  must  speak  as  to  a 
jury  which  goes  home  to  ruminate  on  its  verdict  under  supervision,  and 
requires  to  take  away  a  very  strong  impression.  So  let  no  one  deem  it 
insubordination  in  Congress  to  fulminate  the  strongest  bolts  where 
Conference  was  serenely  calm.  Congress  imaginations  prepare  future 
Conferences. 

I  said  that  the  Lambeth  Conference  cannot  but  influence  us.  One 
obvious  influence  lies  in  the  welcome  presence  here  to-day  of  so  many 
of  its  members,  able  to  expound,  from  their  different  points.  Church 
problems  which  our  insularity  may  suppose  universally  uniform.     I  feel 
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their  presence  a  comfort  tn  regard  to  several  of  our  most  delicate  subjects, 
on  which  it  may  justify  as  well  as  assist  our  discussion.  In  forming  pro- 
gTammes  the  fascination  of  supreme  interest  in  some  subject  often  over- 
rules alt  question  of  its  solubility,  as  young  painters  set  their  hearts  or> 
gorgeous  effects,  regardless  cf  the  capacity  of  paper  or  artist.  In  that 
feeling  Dissent  was  the  topic  njost  imperatively  pressed  on  us  as  indis- 
pensable. Quod  felix  fail sliimqut  sit.  But  in  the  absence  of  one 
party,  it  is  hard  to  be  just  in  debate  lo  either  side,  or  to  be  credited 
with  it.  Whether  our  Home  Reunion  Society  built  its  bridge  last  night. 
I  cannot  tell  you.  I  wait  to  see  ir.  I  know  no  example  of  any  corporate 
reunion  from  a  separalion.  Only  the  titravfia  of  mutual  Intercession 
will  disperse  the  feelings  which  divide  more  ihan  convictions.  Stilt  the 
spirit  which  pressed  for  discussion  may  avail  more  than  the  discussions. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  spirit  which  has  desired,  and  the  speakers  who 
will  lead,  the  discussion,  will  averi  the  most  sensitive  criticism,  but  m)' 
hope  of  progress  or  fresh  ideas  finds  it  a  relief  to  turn  to  our 
transmarine  brothers,  who  in  nii.ssion  lands  or  mixed  settlements  may 
have  learnt  to  build  bridges  or  to  do  without  them. 

Again,  can  they  assist  us  from  their  varied  experiences  in  the  problems 
of  practical  life  and  industrial  relations,  in  which  religion  has  its  test  and 
its  opportunity,  and  in  which  the  Church  may  nevertheless  be  called 
indifferent  because  she  cannot  be  partisan,  and  has  no  new  counsel. 
but  only  the  old  old  Gospel?  We  have  enthusiasts  to  speak  on  them, 
but  they  will  not  dispute  the  judgment  of  one  of  our  most  human  and 
knowing  veterans,  that  Congress  has  as  much  lo  learn  from  men  in 
business  as  to  teach  them,  ^^'e  have  done  our  best  to  enlist  such 
teachers,  and  thank  those  who  have  not  declined.  Our  programme 
was  made  when  industrial  problems  presented  no  acuter  phase  than  the 
ever  present  vital  interest  of  forming  opinion  upon  their  general 
principles.  I  doubt  if  the  topic  would  have  been  so  unanimously 
selected  at  this  moment.  Congress  might  shrink  from  seeming  to 
debate  actual  crises  beyond  its  direction.  But  the  bolt  had  not  (alien 
out  of  the  blue  when  our  list  was  made.  The  conflict,  which  falls 
heavily  on  this  city,  quickens  interest  very  painfully,  but  gives  no  stand- 
point even  for  experts  to  argue  its  particular  issues  here.  The  Church 
deplores  war  industrial  no  less  than  national.  The  sufferings  of  war  foil 
on  those  who  have  no  voice  in  it.  The  effects  of  war  last  long  after, 
crippling  often  for  ever  both  victor  and  vanquished,  nation  or  trade. 
The  spirit  of  war  is  more  fatal  siill  in  its  destruction  of  feelings  and 
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relations  which  make  men  and  lives.  Trials  of  strength  rankle  as  much 
as  they  exhaust.  I  have  seen  three  conflicts,  with  neither  liberty  nor 
betterment  of  any  kind  resulting,  but  wide  suffering,  embitterment,  and 
disaster.  Our  best  contribution  may  be  our  Congress  principle  itself, 
that  differences  are  best  settled  by  free  discussion  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Can  our  transmarine  brethren  teach  us  new  links  of 
brotherhood  and  conciliation  ? 

The  more  familiar  subjects  invite  specially  our  visitors  to  freshen  them  ; 
though,  indeed,  the  old  types  are  presented  in  special  varieties.     In 
education,  e,g.,  we  have  ostracized  the  elementary  schoolmaster  for 
being  always  called  good.     We  hope  that  the  Church  may  return  in 
wiser,  if  sadder  mind,  to  the  parliamentary  preliminaries  of  grants  and 
denominations  and  associations,  for  turning  away  to  think  again  what 
national  education  means.      If  despair  says  in  the  face  of  all  depart- 
mental developments,  **  We  are  not  educating  " — perhaps  our  transmarine 
brothers  may  tell  us  where  people  are  educating,  nearer  than  Japan. 
More  hopefully  interesting  still   it  will   be  if,  in  our  Art  department 
of  Church  progress,    some   virgin   unconventionality  of    genius   from 
the  native  born   shall  show  our  honoured  master  of  the  craft  a  new 
school  to  form  ideas  after  a  new  type,  modelled  on  native  born  antiquity. 
The  Churches  of  the  Victorian  era  can  scarcely  have  had  to  begin 
reforms  yet,  and  it  was  shrewdly  observed  that  the  more  democratic  the 
country,  the  more  conservative  were  the  bishops.     So  it  is  to  ourselves 
that  we  hoist  the  Reform  League  flag  again  to  fly  till  leaguers  as  well 
as  authorities  recognize  reform  to  be  a  standing  department  of  an  old 
Church.    Our  this  year's  debated  specimens  are  three  views  of  Church 
regulation  and  appointments — As  they  exist,  As  we  wish,  and  As  other 
people  wish.  The  third  is  the  aspect  most  easily  overlooked.  Congresses 
must  repeat  subjects.     '*  It  is  their  nature  to."    They  exist  to  talk  ideas 
into  people's  heads  or  out  of  them.     An  unappreciated  idea  comes  to 
Congress,  assembled  in  an  impressionable  or  (better)  disputatious  mood. 
If  it  **  takes,"  the  owner  will  And,  as  a  water-colourist,  that,  the  blank 
sheet  wetted  and  rubbed,  the  first  wash  is  but  a  ground  for  wash  after 
wash  to  dry  in  before  there  is  the  picture.     An  idea  must  come  to 
Congress  after  Congress :  rejoice  when  it  gains  enough  attention  to  be 
called  heresy,  and  go  on  till  people  say,  "  Is  that  all  ?  who  ever  doubted 
that  ?  "    Ask  Archdeacon  Emery  how  often  people  have  had  to  wash  in 
these  thirty-six  years.     I  feel  that  ten  years'  talk  all  over  the  world,  as 
each  place  can  talk  best,  will  not  be  too  much  to  prepare  for  any 
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general  advance  by   those   who   shall    meet   at    the    next    Lambeth 
Conference. 

Our  visitors  may  also  help  to  talk  ideas  out  of  people's  heads.  I 
said  that  our  World's  Jubilee  concourse  exemplified  unity  in  diversit)'. 
It  was  made  clear  that  loyalty  went  hand  in  hand  with  independence. 
Colonial  support  rests  on  spirit,  not  coercion.  My  strongest  conviction 
from  primitive  history,  from  England's  history,  from  the  history  of 
Rome,  is,  thai  the  same  principle  holds  for  our  Churches.  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  the  wisdom  and  experience  which  will  presently  suggest 
lines  possible  for  closer  organization  or  evolutions  thought  natural 
from  our  present  stage.  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  advised  that  the  measure 
of  connexion  must  be  what  the  daughter  Churches  wish,  not  what  the 
mother  Church  requires.  My  previous  question  is,  VVhat  \i  the  ruling 
aim  ?  Is  it  service  or  is  it  idea  i  Union  in  spirit,  help,  counsel,  support, 
brotherhood,  we  presuppose  ;  by  service,  by  concord,  by  alliance.  I 
suspect  no  English  desire  for  rule,  even  in  the  guise  of  service,  but  a 
world-wide  Conference  seems  to  bring  into  the  air  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  size  and  power,  and  to  suggest  organization  for  an  idea.  Size  and 
power  seem  to  attach  to  a  grand  idea  of  a  world-wide  Church  living  by 
a  central  heart.  The  imagination  is  natural.  The  question  is.  Is  it 
true  ?  If  mediaeval  Rome  inspires  that  imagination,  history  points  to 
her  as  warning,  not  example.  I  speak  of  no  faults  of  mediaeval  Rome, 
but  wliat  attached  to  the  idea  under  the  best  conditions  in  the  best 
hands.  Mole  ruit  sua.  Early  Rome  influenced  Western  infant  Churches 
by  forming  syslems,  training  leaders,  raising  standards,  setting  models, 
correcting  faults  ;  this  is  the  service  of  old  Churches  to  young.  Rome  sent 
Augustine,  but  Augustine  had  no  mission  of  papal  supremacy.  He  was 
to  being,  not  Roman  use,  but  whatever  use  would  help  England.  He 
came  from  Gregory,  who  would  have  no  one  call  himself  universal 
bishop.  This  was  the  free  spirit  of  Augustine's  mission,  and  in 
that  free  spirit  grew  the  Church  of  England.  But  history  shows 
ine  no  instance  of  country  or  Church  elevated  by  Rome  since 
her  revolution  to  form  a  centre  of  universal  jurisdiction.  Destruction 
of  liberty  was  her  subsequent  policy,  and  destruction  of  liberty  killed 
her  services.  Administrative  unity  of  coercion  was  Rome's  instrument ; 
its  failure  is  beyond  revival,  however  men  may  dream.  For  an  Anglican 
Communion  in  the  twentieth  century,  mediaeval  Church  rule  is  an 
impossible  anachronism.  But  my  question  is,  What  service  is  aimed  at  f 
This,  I  ask  our  visitors  to  say :  being  assured  that  the  mother  Church 
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will  desire  to  be  one  with  them  always  most  fully  in  spirit  and  mind, 
and  in  the  body  to  stand  by  them  as  closely  as  they  wish,  if  it  be  only 
as  tnagni  tiominis  umbra :  but  being  assured  also  that  for  our  race, 
at  any  rate,  England  and  America  are  our  sufficient  witness  for  Church 
as  well  as  State  to  the  Colonial  premiers'  principle,  that  bonds  of 
affection  are  not  strengthened  by  tightening,  but  tightened  by 
strengthening. 

We  are  very  brotherly  grateful  for  the  presence  of  so  many  trans- 
marine brothers.     It  is  a  kindly  compliment  that  two  American  bishops 
are  present  at  no  small  sacrifice.     One,  of  rare  personal  acquaintance 
with  Churches  of  all  ages  an<l  lands,  will  help  that  vital  question  for  a 
wide  communion,  the  standard  of  worship  and  Churches'  liberty  in  that 
regard ;  the  other  will  present  the  acutesi  form  of  the  difficulties  known 
near  home,  where  races  meet  that  differ  in  temperament,  culture,  and 
history — a  problem  which  our  dear  brother  townsman,  the   Bishop  of 
Natal,    will   illustrate   for  our  own   colonies.     The   speciality   of  our 
Congress    is    its    missionary    character.     .  The    gifted    and    devoted 
young   bishop   of  South  Tokyo,   from    his   station    on    the    farthest 
Eastern   ocean,   combined   with   his  singularly  prophetic   speech   and 
bearing  was,  we  thought,  the  ideal  missionary  to  speak  to  us,  as  he 
spoke  with  moving  power  in  his  last  utterance  at  Lambeth,  of  what  has 
been  done  and  what  remains  to  do.     That  voice  is  silent.    I  shall  only, 
in  his  place,  venture  to  follow  the  Lambeth  Encyclical  in  emphasizing, 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  Conference  calls  this 
Congress  to  consider  as  its  chief  point,  what  has  been  done  and  what 
remains  to  do  in  this  expansion  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  Corea 
to  Dunedin.     Yes  ;  but  how  many  ?    Weak  outposts  on  an  unreduced 
frontier  are  mockery,  temptation,  and  triumph  to  the  enemy.     Forward 
movements  may  entail  such  semblances  of  occupation  to  prepare  the 
way.      A  bishop  of  a  continent  in  our  own   time   may  recall  when 
he  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  landed  alone — but  not  alone—  at  the 
farthest  and  least  known  point  of  the  earth.    But  if  the  broken  chain  of 
outposts  in  the  wide  world  challenges  regard  for  their  heroic  gallantry, 
are  they  subjects  of  boasting  for  a  Church  of  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions like  ours  ?    Can  we  even  glory  in  our  Church  as  a  nursing  mother, 
.  caring  to  provide  for  her  own  sons   who  go  out  over  the  world  the 
ordinary  ministrations  of  religion  ?      The  Lambeth  Encyclical  speaks 
thankfully  of  growing  missionary  earnestness  in  our  Church.     We  may 
be  jealous,  too,  of  any  disparagement  of  the  Christian  efforts  which 
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did  in  the  past  what  has  been  done,  or  of  zeal  such  as  I  know  in  this 
city,  and  you  in  others,  able  to  stir  more  enthusiastic  meetings  for 
missionary  enterprise  than  any  other  cause.  But  the  most  zealous  will 
be  first  to  admit  that  our  Church,  as  a  Church,  has  not  set  that 
expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  front  of  her  duties  as  she  ought,  and 
that,  despite  the  multiplication  of  individual  agencies,  the  Church  has 
yet  to  develop  a  living  force  of  momentum  enough  to  occupy  effectively 
the  world  to  which  the  hand  of  Providence  beckons  her.  We  hail  with 
hopefulness  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  our  Church's  Provincial 
Boards  of  Missions.  We  hail  with  hopefulness  the  spirit  of  the 
association  of  our  younger  clergy  that  desire  to  offer  service  abroad  as 
part  of  their  oRice  in  our  Church  at  home.  K  wider  missionary  union 
needs  outlets  and  guidance  in  their  zeal  to  evangelize  the  world  in  the 
present  generation.  Days  of  missionary  intercession  have  moved  many 
to  offer  themselves  for  the  work.  1  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  be  one 
result  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  Itself,  "  to  give  missionary  work  a  far 
greater  prominence  than  it  has  yet  assumed  in  the  minds  of  many 
Churchmen  as  the  cause  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  I  hope  that  our 
Congress  sessions,  which  are  so  specially  opiened  to  that  cause,  may  aid 
that  result.  The  Encyclical  styles  it  "  the  work  that,  at  the  present 
time,  standi  in  the  first  rank  of  all  the  tasks  we  have  to  fulfil."  Home 
work  and  missionary  work  live  or  die  together. 

The  aspiration  of  the  Lambeth  report  on  missions  is  no  less  true 
for  this  Congress.  Suffer  me  to  adopt  it  for  my  conclusion  :  "  May  this 
be  our  aim,  as  it  will  be  our  highest  glory,  to  be  humble  instruments  in 
carrying  out  the  loving  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  in  lowliness  of 
mind,  praying  for  the  Divine  blessing,  and  confident  in  the  Divine 
promises,  ministering  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  souls  that 
we  love  ;  and  thus,  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  riuhieous- 
ness,  may  we  fulfil  the  sacred  mission  of  the  Church  of  God,  by 
preparing  the  world  for  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord." 
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Church  Organization.  It  is  a  great  and  difficult  subject,  but  is  in 
some  sense  the  subject  of  the  moment,  fit  to  claim  the  first  attention  of 
this  Congress,  as  it  recently  claimed  that  of  the  great  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. As  in  other  main  Church  questions,  we  can  see  that,  great  as  it 
is,  yet  it  is  but  the  presentation  to  us  of  the  highest  phase  of  a  yet 
larger  subject,  which  affects  our  whole  life ;  for  under  all  aspects  the 
right  organization  of  society  is  the  urgent  problem  of  our  time.  The 
Church  in  England  helped  society  to  solve  it  here  in  days  gone  by ; 
may  not  the  same  duty  be  laid  upon  what  has  now  become  the  world- 
wide Anglican  Communion,  in  the  wider  sphere  of  our  present  English 
expansion  ? 

I. —  I  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
Anglican  Communion  as  a  whole,  taking  for  granted  the  diocesan  and 
provincial  organization  of  the  various  Churches.  The  question  is 
not  merely  one  of  form  and  outward  arrangement.  Organization  (it 
is  true)  implies  an  inner  life,  of  which  it  is  the  expression  and  the 
machinery;  but  all  experience  tells  us  that  it  can  react  upon  that 
inner  life,  to  help  or  to  hinder  its  development — as  in  individual 
being,  so  in  the  larger  being  of  a  community,  which  in  no  mere 
metaphor  is  one  body  with  many  members,  thrilled  through  by  a 
common  spirit.  The  inner  life  of  the  Church  is  the  indwelling  presence 
of  Christ  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  •  But,  as  the  body  and  soul  are  both 
parts  of  God's  creation  of  man,  so  the  existence  of  some  organization, 
binding  all  members  and  all  branches  of  that  Church  together,  is  clearly 
a  part  of  the  Divine  purpose.  The  Word,  the  Sacraments,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Church  are  its  main  elements,  universal  and  unchangeable.  But 
the  secondary  phases  of  organization  may  well  vary  with  age  and  circum- 
stance. What  (it  is  now  asked)  should  be  the  character  of  this  freer 
organization  in  reference  to  our  own  time  and  our  own  Anglican 
Communion  ?  To  that  question  it  seems  to  me  that  an  authoritative 
answer  has  been  given  in  the  late  Lambeth  Conference,  as  in  the 
Encyclical  Letter  and  the  resolutions  given  to  the  world,  so  also  (I 
may  add  without  breach  of  confidence)  in  the  deliberations  out  of  which 
these  issued. 

It  must  be  a  free  Federation  of  Churches— mother,  daughter,  sister 
Churches — with  a  primacy,  indeed,  here,  but  one  which  is  in  no  sense  a 
supremacy — a  Federation  expressing  itself  in  common  deliberation  and 
counsel,  on  which  common  action  may  be  taken  freely  by  each  Church 
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in  its  own  seir-government,  under  what  the  Encyclical  very  truly 
describes  a  growing  "  sense  of  belonging  to  one  body,  subject  to  one 
Master,  striving  towards  one  aim."  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
idea,  which  in  some  minds  has  become  the  apprehension,  ol  a  shadowy 
incipient  Papacy  at  Canterbury,  is,  in  face  of  the  actual  circumstances 
and  tendencies  of  the  Churches  of  our  Communion,  the  vainest 
imagination,  the  purest  anachronism.  But  if  any  doubt  existed  on  tbat 
subject,  the  experience  of  the  Conference  must  have  dissipated  it  into 
thin  air.  The  Anglican  idea  of  a  visible  unity  nilhin  our  own 
Communion,  as  also  with  other  Christian  Communions,  is  set  forth  as 
absolutely  different  from  the  Roman.  It  is  not  Empire,  but  Federation 
— a  free  Federation  of  Churches  in  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond 
of  Peace."  It  is  an  ideal  far  harder  to  realize.  1  am  not  surprised  lo 
see  that  those  who  represent  the  cruder  ideal  of  a  despotic  Church 
tiystem  are  unable  to  conceive  that  it  has  any  reality — much  as  I  suppose 
the  rulers  of  despotic  monarchies  would  fail  to  understand  the  free 
growth  and  internal  independence  of  our  world-wide  Empire.  All  one- 
sided ideals  have  a  seductive  but  dangerous  simpliciiy,  ill-suited  in  the 
long  run  to  the  complex  reality  of  human  nature  and  hunun  life. 
But  hard  though  its  realization  may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted 
that  with  some  such  ideal  lies  ihe  destiny  of  the  future. 

II.^Towards  a  fuller  development  of  this  free  federation  we  are 
<-ertainly  moving,  somewhat  slowly  and  tentatively,  after  our  English 
fashion,  by  force  of  circumstances,  even  more  than  by  deliberate 
purpose.  Look  only  at  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, and  remember  that  it  necessarily  reflects  through  the  bishops  the 
public  opinion  and  co-operation  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  that,  though 
not  claiming  a  formal  Synodical  character,  it  is  substantially  a  (n^at 
Council  of  our  whole  Communion,  whose  utterances  must  cany  with 
them  a  supreme  moral  authority. 

By  those  resolutions,  first,  the  Conference  itself,  hitherto  dependent 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  moment, 
becomes  an  institution,  with  a  fixed  ((ualificatiun  nf  membership,  with 
an  ordinance  of  periodical  meeting,  with  a  provision  for  formal  com- 
munication of  its  resolutions  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  for  respectful  consideration  in  all  cases,  and  for  free  action 
thereon  where  it  shall  seem  desirable.  Beyond  this,  as  yet,  no  step  is 
taken,  but  it  seems  evident  that  already  in  this  there  is  earnest  and 
promise  of  fuller  organization  in  the  future  of  the  Conference  itself. 

Next,  it  has  been  resolved  to  form  a  Consultative  Boily,  to  which 
resort  may  be  had,  if  desired,  for  information  or  for  advice,  by  any 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Communion,  with  a  view  obviously  to  some 
unity  of  policy  and  action  in  matters  which  concern — and  many 
there  are  which  must  ultimately  concern — the  welfare  of  the  whole 
body-  In  view  of  some  technical  difficulties,  real  or  fancied,  the 
formation  of  this  body  was  left  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  its  general  constitution  was  sufficiently  indicated  in  tbe 
Conference.  Wisely  and  rightly  it  was  laid  down  that  recourse  lo  it 
must  be  left  absolutely  free  ;  that  it  "can  have  no  other  than  a  moral 
nuthonty  ";  that  "  it  must  win  its  way  to  general  rec<^nition  by  tbe 
service  which  it  can  render."     Still  its  creation   is  a  decided  step  ;  and 
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just  because  its  authority  is  simply  moral,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  very  real 
now,  and  will  advance  in  that  reality  year  by  year. 

Then,  once  more,  the  Conference  sets  its  seal  of  approval  on  that 
growth  of  provincial  organization  in  the  Churches  which  has  already 
begun ;  it  desires,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  stimulate  this  growth   for  the 
future*  and  it  carries  out  that  desire  by  giving  its  approval — in  some 
cases  formally  asked,  in  all  sure  to  be  welcomed — to  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  Archbishop  by  the  Metropolitans  of  such  provinces,  only 
desiring  that  it  should  have  from  the  sister  Churches  a  general  recogni- 
tion. Even  if  consecrated  in  England  under  Royal  mandate,  it  provides 
that  any  bishop  belonging  to  these  provinces   shall  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  his  own  Metropolitan,  and  declare  that  he  will  pay  <*  due 
honour  and  deference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury,  and  respect 
and   maintain   the  spiritual   rights  and    privileges  of  the   Church    of 
Kngland  and  of  all  Churches  in  communion  with  her."      I   shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  the  effect  of  this  resolution  is  not  seen  in  a  far  fuller 
development  of  provincial  organization,  which  is  a  most  important  bond 
of  unity,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

I  do  not  desire  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  these  steps ;  personally 
I  could  have  desired  to  see  a  still  further  advance.  I  con 'ess  that  the 
fear  of  over-centralization,  which  seems  to  be  felt  especially  by  our 
American  brethren,  appears  to  me  groundless ;  and  that  the  danger 
here,  as  in  other  phases  of  the  experience  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
is  of  having  too  little  of  organization  rather  than  too  much.  But  if  a 
movement  is  to  be  deep-rooted  and  permanent,  it  is  well  tliat  it  should 
grow  naturally,  and,  therefore,  gradually.  Delay  is  better  than  over 
hastiness.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  done  for  the  present ;  and  ten 
years  is,  after  all,  but  a  moment  in  the  great  life  of  the  Churc  h. 

III. — But  in  the  advance,  which  we  confidently  hope  Yor,  it  is,  I 
think,  of  the  first  importance  to  realize — more,  perhaps,  than  is  generally 
done — the  varied  character  of  the  Churches  represented  by  the  twa 
hundred  bishops  of  the  recent  Conference.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
growth  of  Church  organization  is  greatly  complicated  by  these  differ- 
ences. How  shall  it  be  real  and  effective,  and  yet  so  far  simple  and 
elastic,  as  to  recognize  and  provide  for  them  all? 

There  is,  first,  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  Church  at  home 
and  the  other  Churches  of  our  Communion,  due  to  the  fact  of  that 
national  recognition,  which  we  call  Establishment,  still  accorded  to  u& 
here,  while  elsewhere  it  has  either  never  existed  or  has  ceased  to  be. 
Like  all  earthly  things,  that  Establishment  has  its  drawbacks,  though  I 
confess  that  experience  both  of  its  presence  and  of  its  absence  has  taught 
me  its  immeasurable  preponderance  of  advantage  under  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  Church,  and  even  more  to  the  nation.  It  must  bring 
with  it  greater  complication  and  difliculty  of  action  than  is  felt  in 
Churches  absolutely  self-governed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  clear  concep- 
tion of  this  difference  of  condition,  and  of  all  that  it  implies  both  for  evil 
and  for  good,  must  strongly  affect  the  character  of  the  organization, 
which  is  to  include  all  the  members  of  the  one  Body. 

Then,  looking  to  the  Churches  abroad, we  must  draw  again  a  marked 
distinction  between  those  which  are  still  daughter  Churches,  and  those 
which,  even  if  they  once  had  the  daughterly  relation  of  dependence,  are 
now  sister  Churches  on  the  footing  of  a  perfect  equality.    The  Church 
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of  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Church  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  all  are  so  far  National  Churches,  thai, 
although  unfortunately  they  are  very  far  from  including  within  their 
pale  in  each  case  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  they  nevertheless  desire 
to  serve  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  so  far  as  their  service  is  accepted, 
and  feel  that  the  one  condition  of  their  welfare,  and  of  the  progress  which 
we  happily  can  trace  in  them  all,  i«  just  that  measure  of  independence 
which  our  Church  herself  assumed,  under  appeal  to  a  General  Council 
freely  chosen,  at  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  such 
independence — manifested,  as  you  will  remember,  by  independent  develop- 
ments in  constitution  and  liturgical  worship — -their  representatives  are 
pardonably,  if  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  excessively,  jealous.  The 
Church  of  England  must  undoubtedly  be  recognized  as  "the  predomi- 
nant partner  "  ;  for  in  numbers  and  resources,  material  and  spiritual,  she  is 
more  than  equal  to  all  these  put  together.  But  she  is  only  a  panner 
still  in  a  free  sisterly  partnership,  and  nothing  can  be  done  whitji  may 
even  seem  to  infringe  on  the  character  of  this  relation. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  jmtting  these  sister  Churches  aside,  there  are 
further  distinctions  of  character  in  the  other  Churches,  which  may  be 
called  daughter  Churches  still.  There  are  the  Colonial  Churches,  properly 
so  called — primarily  Churches  of  Englishmen,  although  in  all  cases  having 
missionary  relations  to  subject  races— havin;;  full  independence  and  self- 
government,  but  both  by  circumstance  reproductions  with  difference  of 
the  old  Church  of  England,  and  by  their  own  deliberate  resolution 
determined  not  to  depart  from  that  Church  in  doctrine,  worship,  or 
discipline.  It  is  clear  that  their  relation  to  it  is  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  of  all.  K%  in  the  relation  of  our  Colonies  themselves  to  the 
mother  country,  they  and  we  must  recognize — and,  indeed,  some  special 
resolutions  of  the  late  Conference  did  plainly  recognize — a  true  solidarity 
binding  us  all  together,  not  so  much  by  hw  as  by  free  loyalty  of 
adhesion.  Church  organization  might  well  in  their  case  admit  of  far 
closer  relation  than  in  the  case  of  the  sister  Churches. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  there  are  native  Churches,  as  in  India.  China, 
Japan,  planted,  indeed,  by  English  hands,  but  striking  root  in  a  far 
different  spiritual  soil,  and  dealin<^  with  characters  and  conditions 
wholly  diverse  from  ours.  They  have  to  include  races  which  have  a 
civilization  and  literature  of  their  own,  and  are,  or  are  rapidly  becoming, 
capable  of  self-govern nient  and  inde|)endence.  Alrcail>  they  are 
developing  a  native  Ministry.  No  one,  I  think,  doubts  that,  if  ever  these 
races  ate  to  be  lat^ely  evanpeli/ed,  ii  must  be  ihrouph  a  native  Chris- 
tianity, having  its  own  prophets  and  evangelists.  Clearly  for  these 
Churches  such  a  resolution  as  that  which  has  been  generally  passed  by 
ihe  Colonial  Churches  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  A  general  unity  we 
must  have  in  Catholic  faith,  in  Catholic  order,  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
close  relationship  with  the  mother  Church  and  other  Churches  of  the 
communion.  Beyond  this  there  should  be  nothing  in  our  organization 
to  check  free  and  varied  development.  Now,  and  perhaps  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  Church  at  home,  like  the  nation  itself,  must  ha\e  the 
responsibility  of  some  leadership,  involving  both  help  and  direction.  But 
this  leadership  should  be,  so  to  speak,  jealous  of  itself,  acting  only 
where  it  is  morally  bound  to  act,  and  preparing  for  a  willing  abdication 
when  the  right  time  shall  come. 
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Distinct,  again,  and  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  is  the  case 

of  the  native  Churches,  now  being  founded  among  the  more  uncivilized 

Taces  of  the  world,  as  in  Africa  and  Polynesia,  which,  like  what  we  call 

the  barbaric  races  of  old  time,  the  Church  has  to  civilize  and  Christianize 

at  once.     They  have  to  grow,  like  the  others,  into  self-government  and 

independence ;  they  call,  at  least  as  strikingly,  for  variety  of  treatment 

and   of  development ;    they  will  have  to  rely,  in  the  same  way,  on  a 

-native  Ministry,  both  of  Pastors  and  Evangelists.    But  they  are  obviously 

in  an  earlier  and  more  imperfect  stage  of  spiritual  life  and  culture.  They 

will  need  far  more  of  tutelage  and  direction,  which  may  well  show  itself 

in  a  greater  closeness  of  relation,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  growth  of 

superstition,  vagary,  looseness  of  faith  and  order.     Once  more  it  is 

clear  that  here  also  there  must  be  such  elasticity  of  organization  that  it 

may  automatically  adapt  itself  to  this  phase  also  of  condition  and  need. 

IV. — What,  lastly,  is  implied  in  this  variety  of  conditions  and  require- 
ments ?  Speaking  broadly,  without  entering  into  details  which  cannot 
be  foreseen  and  included  under  any  general  rule,  we  may  again  say  in 
one  word,  Freedom,  both  in  growth  and  in  actual  working,  under  a  strong 
sense  of  true  spiritual  unity.  The  organization  must  grow  up  out  of  the 
growing  conviction,  which  I  think  we  can  trace,  of  its  spiritual  value  and 
even  necessity.  It  must  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  various  Branches 
of  the  Church,  just  in  proportion  as  they  feel  that  necessity  for  them- 
selves, without  desiring  even  indirectly  to  press  it  upon  others.  It 
must  temper,  but  under  no  circumstances  infringe  upon,  the  primary 
right  and  need  of  self-government  and  variety  of  development.  Under 
such  freedom  in  Church  as  in  State,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  some 
measure  of  irregularity,  some  appearances  of  vagueness  and  looseness  of 
cohesion,  as  compared  with  the  military  discipline  of  a  despotic  and 
highly  centralized  system.  But  we  have  learnt,  in  respect  of  our  national 
life,  to  understand  that  these  drawbacks  are  as  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  living  force  and  permanence  of  the  freer  development,  which  is 
a  growth  and  not  an  artificial  creation.  We  have  to  take  home  to  our- 
selves the  same  lesson  in  relation  to  our  ecclesiastical  unity.  The 
history  of  the  past  must  surely  teach  it  us  in  respect  of  the  whole  life  of 
our  Church  here.  We  have  but  to  extend  that  teaching  to  the  larger 
life  and  world-wide  extension  of  the  great  Anglican  Communion,  already 
so  marvellously  developed  in  this  present  century,  but  destined  surely 
under  God's  blessing  for  a  far  greater  development  in  the  future. 


A  Central  Consultative  Body. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  various  congregations  of  the  Christian  Church  in  primitive  times 
met,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Council  perhaps  as  often  as  they  met  for 
public  worship.  The  original  name  for  the  Church  in  Greek,  "  Ecclesia," 
implies  rather  an  assembly  for  discussion  than  an  assembly  for  worship. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that,  in  the  only  section  of  the  Gospel  which  deals 
with  the  functions  of  the  Church,  our  blessed  Lord  puts  first  the  work 
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of  "  binding  and  loosing  " — that  is  of  deciding  on  difliculi  points  of 
sacred  law — and  then  goes  on  to  give  His  promise  to  faithful  prayer 
where  two  orthree  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  (S.  Matt,  xviii.  15-30). 

In  the  earliest  age,  too,  there  was  Utile  or  no  distinction  between 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  The  Sanhedrin  and  the  local 
councils  of  the  Jews — to  which  our  Ix)td  refers  {anv&ptat  S.  Matt.  x.  1 7 
and  S.  Mark  xiii.  9)  in  His  warnings  of  future  persecution  addressed  to 
the  Apostles — had  possessed  these  powers  indiscriminately.  So  it  was 
too,  in  the  primitive  Christian  assemblies,  which  naturally  adopted  many 
of  the  traditions  of  these  earlier  bodies,  though  of  course  wrth  a  far 
deeper  sense  of  spiritual  power  and  of  direct  responsibility  to  God. 

But  as  life,  brith  within  and  without  the  Church,  has  almost  perpetually 
grown  in  complexity,  a  division  of  (unctions  and  responsibilities  ha& 
been  a  necessary  process,  though  not  always  a  very  healthy  one.  We 
must  always  in  the  Church  kerp  first  principles  at  least  in  view,  and  go 
down  in  thought  to  the  root  of  things,  which  lies  in  the  spiritual  unit>- 
of  the  body  and  every  one  of  its  members  with  the  living  Lord.  Divi- 
sion of  labour  is  an  incident  of  our  life  in  its  present  conditions,  a 
convenient  arrangement  whereby  lime  is  saved  and  work  done,  not  ar> 
idral  state  ;  and  in  arranging  for  it  we  must  try  to  combme  with  it  the 
fullest  co-operaiion  and  consent  of  ail  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  direct  anil  efTeclive  working.  The  subject  before  us  is 
a  particular  case  of  this  great  problem. 

In  considering  a  problem  of  this  kind  we  .\nglicans  have  two  remark- 
able advantages.  We  have  the  standing  warning  of  the  failure  of  the 
Latin  communion  from  over  division  of  functions  amongst  ofKcials  and 
from  over  centralization  in  the  Papacy  ;  and  we  have,  secondly  ami 
positively,  the  experience  of  the  principle  of  representation  in  politics, 
which  is  the  great  glory  of  the  AngloSaxon  race.  We  have  also 
possibilities  of  locomotion  and  intercourse  which  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of.  It  will  be  a  much  more  serious  fault  on  our  part  if  we 
fall  into  a  system  of  officialism  and  of  papal  concentration  of  powers, 
than  it  is  to  the  I^tin  Churches  to  have  done  so.  Inexperience,  mis- 
takes as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  reliance  on  false  and  forged 
documents,  imitation  of  imperial  methods,  these  are  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  calamity  which  has  deformed  the  >ptrituat  life  of  the  longest- 
lived  and  largest  portion  of  the  Western  Church.  On  the  other  band, 
the  good  results  of  concentration  of  power  issuing  in  quickness  and 
uniformity  of  action,  constancy  of  tradition,  impressiveness  as  regards 
the  world,  and  passionate  loyalty  on  the  part  of  many  adherents  and 
agents,  cannot  be  witnessed  by  us  without  a  desire  to  secure  similar 
blessings  without  the  corresponding  errors  and  misTortunes.  What  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  might  the  Anglican  Communion  be  if  it 
could  be  as  strong  as  the  Roman,  and  yet  retain  its  spontaneity  and  the 
vitality  of  personal  religion  and  individual  access  to  God  which  the 
Reformation  endeavoured  to  secure  for  all  its  sons  !  Many  elements  of 
strength  we  have  which  other  reformed  Churches  do  not  possess,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  with  these  advantages  we  should  not 
attain  this  great  ideal  of  service. 

It  was,  I  imagine,  with  feelings  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  high  sense,  I 
know,  of  responsibility,  that  the  first  Committee  appointed  by  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference,  that  empowered  to  deal  with  the  new  and  very 
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far-reaching  and  delicate  subject  of  '*  the  organization  of  the  Anglican 
Communion/'  approached  its  important  task.  The  form  in  which  the 
task  was  referred  to  us  suggested  a  four-fold  division,  touching  what  we 
may  describe  in  four  words  as  the  legislative^  executive^  judicial^  and 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Church.  Our  suggestions  on  three  out  of 
these  four  topics  were  accepted  by  the  general  body,  and  form  the 
substance  of  the  first  ten  resolutions.  You  will  not  be  surprised  if  my 
remarks  on  some  of  them  re-echo  those  of  Bishop  Barry,  though  our 
papers  have  been  written  independently. 

The  first  of  these  four  subjects  was  dealt  with  in  the  resolutions 
(1-4)  concerning  the  Lambeth  Conferences,  which,  though  little  noticed, 
and  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  amongst  the  most  important  of 
the  sixty-three.  These  Conferences  have  now  become,  as  far  as  our 
resolutions  can  constitute  them  so,  regular  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
meeting  at  certain  intervals,  made  up  of  certain  persons,  and  possessinu 
the  right  of  initiative  in  Church  business  throughout  the  Communiori, 
and  communicating  their  resolutions  formally  to  all  the  Churches  which 
constitute  this  world-wide  society.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  head 
except  to  point  out  that  the  Church  has  in  this  matter  gone  far  before 
even  the  dreams  of  practical  politicians,  and  created  an  international 
Federal  Council,  embracing  the  natural  representatives  of  Churches  in 
three  great  empires  outside  the  British,  viz. :  the  United  States,  China 
and  Japan,  besides  a  mission  in  the  East  African  German  protectorate, 
and  in  the  French  possession  of  Madagascar.  It  is  because  bishops  are 
the  natural  and  real  representatives  of  dioceses  in  a  Church  constituted 
like  our  own,  that  we  are  able  to  form  this  Federal  Council.  Of  course 
if  bishops  ever  became,  in  any  large  number,  partisans,  they  would  cease 
to  represent  the  Church,  and  the  Council  would  lose  its  effe  t. 

The  second  head,  that  of  executive  business,  is  touched  in  the  fifth 
resolution  on'* A  Consultative  Body,"  which  is  my  special  subject  this 
afternoon.  The  third  point  of  reference,  which  dealt  with  judicial 
appeals  under  the  title  of  **  A  Tribunal  of  Reference,"  led  to  the  pro- 
posal of  two  resolutions  (which  you  will  find  on  page  56  of  the 
published  account  of  the  Conference)  which  were  for  the  time  withdrawn 
from  consideration.  All  I  need  say  on  these  resolutions  is  that 
the  procedure  advocated  in  them  is,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  desirable 
wherever  a  local  branch  of  our  Church  consists  of  only  one  provincial 
or  primatial  jurisdiction,  with  a  small  number  of  bishops,  as  is  the 
case  in  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
I  may  add  in  Scotland,  though  that  is  a  peculiar  and  more  difficult  caae. 
In  such  cases,  if  a  bishop  were  tried  for  heresy,  the  court  of  first  instance 
would,  unless  there  were  permission  for  appeal,  also  be  the  final  court, 
and  this  would  be  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  justice.  I  trust  that 
the  provinces  abovenamed  will  most  of  them  voluntarily  agree  on  some 
common  system  like  that  proposed  in  the  resolutions,  and  this  appears 
to  me  a  not  unreasonable  hope.  The  Australian  and  West  Indian 
Churches  have  already  some  time  ago  decided  in  &vour  of  allowing 
Appeals,  but  their  plans  do  not  exactly  agree  with  each  other  or  with 
the  proposals  of  the  Conference  committee.  They  co»W,  howeiver, 
I  imagine,  be  revised  and  the  joint  plan  extended  elsewhere. 

The  fourth  head,  which  I  have  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  eamaii- 
tutional^  is  treated  in  resolutions  six  to  ten,  on  the  development  of 
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provincial  oi^anizatJoii,  on  the  title  of  Arctibishop,  and  on  the  promise 
to  be  made  by  colonial  bishops  consecrated  in  England,  which  includes 
a  profession  of  respect  towards  [he  rights  of  the  whole  Communion  as 
well  as  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If  the  promise  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  whole  Communion  could  be  made  universal,  it  would  be  a 
great  instrument  of  unity. 

The  constitution  of  a  "Consultative  Body,"  which  is  my  special 
subject  this  afternoon,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  single  step 
taken  by  the  I^mbelh  Conference.  The  need  of  it  is,  however,  obvious 
if  the  unity  of  feeling  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  of  which  we  have 
had  recently  so  remarkable  an  experience,  is  to  be  extended  and 
developed.  As  the  Encyclical  Letter  well  says  in  its  paragraph  dealing 
with  "organization,"  we  must  "secure  steady  and  rapid  intercourse 
between  al!  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  "  if  our  life  is  to  be 
really  one.  It  must  be  steady  and  regular,  and  it  must  be  rapid  ;  that 
is  to  say  there  must  be  a  body,  sufficiently  small  and  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  enable  it  to  meet  regularly  and  frequently,  and  yet  sufti- 
ciently  representative  of  different  interests  and  types  of  experience  and 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  for  the  whole  body  to  look  lo  it  with  confidence 
for  information  and  advice.  The  subjects  on  which  resort  would  be 
had  to  it  would,  I  suppose,  especially  be  details  of  administration, 
executive  policy,  or  legislative  projects.  The  Lambeth  Conference, 
both  from  its  growing  size  and  its  less  frequent  meetings,  cannot  possibly 
discharge  such  duties,  though  it  could  naturally  come  in  at  the  end  of  a 
decennial  period  to  confirm  or  re-consider  the  advice  of  the  Consultative 
Body  as  far  as  it  touched  the  general  interests  of  the  Communion,  and  ' 
to  revise  its  constitution,  if  revision  were  needed.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
remembered  that  this  Body  could  not  be  encumbered  with  petty  local 
questions.  The  resolution  which  we  have  passed  limits  the  power  of 
consulting  it  to  the  integral  parts  of  our  Communion,  viz.,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  adopted  in  several  passages  of  our  resolutions,  "  National 
Churches,  Provinces  or  Extra- Provincial  (I'.f.,  mostly  missionary) 
Dioceses."  It  would  not  be  competent  for  a  single  diocesan  bishop  to 
set  it  in  motion  against  the  will  of  his  fellow-suffragans  of  the  Province. 

The  authority  of  the  Consultative  Body  will  also,  as  the  Encyclical  goes 
on  to  say,  be  a  moral  one.  It  will  certainly  have  no  more  power  than 
the  Lambeth  Conference  itself  to  enforce  its  decisions  ;  but  being  a 
standing  committee,  meeting,  I  presume,  regularly  once  a  year,  it  will 
soon  acquire  strong  traditions  and  a  settled  policy.  These  traditions 
will,  in  matters  of  indifference,  become  habitual  customs  lending  to 
uniformity,  and  thus  insensibly  the  power  of  the  Consultative  Body  will 
increase.  As  the  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  unity  strengthens,  and 
men  see  that  it  tends  to  promote  loyalty  within  and  impressiveness 
without,  and  to  make  smooth  and  effectual  working  easier,  adherence  to 
the  decisions  of  this  Body,  if  they  are  wise,  will  grow  to  become  a 
principle.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  Body  may  be  a  most  potent  instru- 
ment ;  and  I  believe  that  its  influence  will  be  almost  entirely  for  good, 
if  its  constitution  is  sound  from  the  beginning. 

What,  then,  should  its  constitution  be  like  ?  The  necessary  conditions 
for  its  success  are — (i)  that  it  should  be  able  lo  meet  easily,  boih  for  its 
ordinary  deliberations  and  on  emergencies;  (2)  that  it  should  contain 
wise  and  strong  men  as  well  as  representative  men  ;    (3)  that  it  should 
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not  be  overweighted  with  officials  or  give  too  great  preponderance  to  one 
portion  of  the  Communion. 

It  is  honourable  to  our  Archbishop  that  the  task  of  creating  such  a 
body,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks  imaginable,  should 
have  been  by  general  consent  left  to  him,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  of  such  confidence  reposed  in  his  wisdom.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  anticipate  how  he  will  proceed ;  nevertheless  I  may  point  out  some 
obvious  considerations  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  the  attainment  of 
the  three  conditions  which  I  have  laid  down,  viz.,  ease  of  meeting, 
strength  of  composition,  and  fairness  of  representation.  I  shall  also 
illustrate  incidentally  the  sort  of  questions  which  would  be  brought 
under  discussion. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  in  the  British  Isles  both  a  very  large  Church 
l)opulation  and  a  body  of  learned  and  experienced  prelates  and  other 
legal  and  historical  experts,  especially  in  our  Universities,  such  as  no 
other  portion  of  the  communion  as  yet  can  claim.  The  Church  of  the 
United  States  has,  indeed,  a  larger  number  of  bishops  than  we  have  in 
the  British  Isles,  namely  about  eighty  as  compared  with  seventy-one, 
and  their  wide  practical  experience  makes  their  presence  on  such  a 
Council  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  its  Church  population  is 
comparatively  small,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  very  many 
years  to  come  the  centre  of  the  Communion,  and  consequently  the 
place  of  meeting  of  such  a  Council  (as  the  Encyclical  calls  it),  must  be 
in  England.  We  must  imagine  it  meeting,  say,  in  London,  the 
largest  city  perhaps  of  the  world,  and  to  give  liveliness  to  the  picture, 
let  us  add  meeting  every  year  in  the  autumn,  perhaps  during  the  first 
fortnight  in  November.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  naturally 
its  president,  and  with  him,  as  all  tradition  of  legislative  enactment 
and  ancient  custom  suggests,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  London.     All  three  must  necessarily  be  strong  men. 

The  Church  of  England  should  not,  however,  be  left  entirely  to  be 
represented  by  ex-officio  members.  It  would  seem  fair  that  each  of  its 
Provinces  should  be  represented  by  a  bishop  elected  by  the  Upper 
House  of  its  Convocation.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  representation 
would  be  by  a  bishop  elected  by  bishops,  because  another  kind  of  election, 
for  instance,  of  presbyters  by  presbyters,  would  introduce  more  ambition 
and  party-spirit.  Perhaps  a  system  of  rotation  might  be  tried.  Scotland 
would  naturally  be  represented  by  its  Primus,  and  Ireland  by  its  two 
Archbishops,  all  three  being  holders  of  elective  offices.  This  would  give 
a  nucleus  of  eight  members  from  the  British  Isles.  Then  the 
Church  of  the  United  States,  only  five  or  six  days  distant  now  by  sea, 
claims  very  distinct  representation.  It  should  have  at  least  three 
representatives,  either  ex-offictOy  or  chosen  by  its  House  of  Bishops 
from  time  to  time.  When  its  provincial  system  is  developed,  as  we  may 
expect  it  will  be,  some  change  in  this  representation  will  be  natural. 
The  question  next  arises  what  should  be  the  representation  of  the 
Indian,  Colonial,  and  Missionary  Dioceses.  Eastern  Canada  is  a  short 
distance  further  off  than  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  are  some- 
what further  still,  Bombay  is  about  sixteen  days,  and  Cape  Town 
about  three  weeks  distant.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  distinctions 
between  the  outer  Provinces  of  our  Church  as  to  accessibility,  and  I 
therefore  suggest  that,  as  this  proposed  Council  is  not  a  legislative  body, 
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and  as  one  of  its  essentials  is  eaie  of  meeting,  they  should  only  be 
represente<l  when  they  desire  lo  bring  a  question  before  it.  but  that 
their  episcopa.1  representatives  when  present  should  vote  on  all  questions 
raised  at  the  meetings.  In  all  cases  where  any  Province  or  Extra-Provin- 
cial Diocese  raised  a  question,  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  iloubte 
representation,  if  it  should  so  desire,  (i)  by  a  bishop  of  its  own  or  some 
other  province,  if  not  already  so  represented  ;  and  (z)  by  another  leanied 
person,  resident  in  any  part  of  the  Communion,  who  should  be  an 
a:isessor,  and  not  a  member  of  the  body.  The  whole  body  would  of 
course  have  power  to  invite  the  attendance  of  similar  experts,  as 
assessors,  for  any  part  of  its  proceedings,  and  this  would  be  a  most 
important  element  in  its  constitution.  The  method  of  co-opting  a 
certain  number  of  members  might  also  be  considered. 

The  worlcing  of  this  supposed  constitution  may  be  illustrated  by 
examples.  Supposing  the  Church  of  Ireland,  for  instance,  desired  to 
be  informed,  or  to  ask  advice,  on  some  subject  connected  with  the 
Romish  controversy,  it  would  already  have  its  two  Archbisho]>s  on  the 
Council,  and  would  not,  tlierefore,  app>oint  another  bishop  ;  but  it  would 
choose  a  learned  person,  say  of  Trinity  College  or  one  of  the  English 
Universities,  as  its  special  assessor.  If  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  had  formed  a  basis  of  reunion  with  Piesbyterians.  it  would 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Council  (pending  the  meeting  of  the  next 
I^^mbeth  Conference),  and  would  choose  a  .'pecial  assessor  besides 
sending  its  Primus.  It  the  Church  of  South  Africa  or  the  Diocese 
of  Equatorial  West  Africa  wanted  advice,  let  us  say,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  poly^amists,  it  would  delegate  one  of  its  bishops  and  anoiher  learned 
man.  If  the  Church  of  the  United  States  wished  advice  how  to  treat 
our  Swedish  or  Moravian  brethren,  or  how  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  a  schism,  or  how  to  rearrange  some  overlapping  missionary  juris- 
diction in  Alaska  or  China  or  Japan,  it  would  already  have  its  own 
representatives,  and  would  add  to  them  another  learned  man,  yery 
probably  the  bishop  immediately  concerned  wiih  the  difficulty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  questions  which  are  known  to  have  arisen 
already,  or  are  clearly  likely  to  arise.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  add 
others,  and  the  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury  is  clearly  conscious  of  many 
difficulties  of  administration  which  are  now  referred  to  him,  on  which, 
if  we  m.iy  judge  by  the  languat>e  of  the  Encyclical,  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  advice  of  such  a  Council.  What  I  have  said  may 
perhaps  suffice  to  show  the  probable,  or,  at  any  rate,  possible  working  of 
such  a  body.  Vety  much  of  its  success  depends  upon  the  readiness  of 
its  members  lo  attend,  the  choice  of  the  right  time  of  meeting,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Church  at  large  to  give  it  a  lair  trial.  The  sketch  I 
have  ventured  to  give  is  not  an  "  inspired  "  one.  It  only  represents  my 
own  conclusions  as  having  taken  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
which  dealt  with  organization,  and  as  being  able  to  throw  more  light  U{K>n 
it  than  an  outsider  could  do.  My  chief  aim  has  been  to  show  that  the 
subject  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  that  it  forms  part  of  a  large 
scheme  which  is  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  and  the  prayers  of 
Churchmen.  I  may  add  that  it  is  specially  desirable  that  it  should 
receive  attention  at  this  Congress,  because  some  of  the  comments 
published  on  this  part  of  our  proceedings  rather  seem  to  have  missed  the 
mark.     I  have  noticed,  for  instance,  an  apparent  confusion  between  the 
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Consultative  Body  "  and  the  "Tribunal  of  Reference,"  and  a  failure  to 
perceive  that  the  different  groups  of  resolutions  emanated  in  substance 
from  the  different  committees  whose  reports  are  appended.  "Where" 
(asks  one  writer),  "  are  the  resolutions  to  which  the  first  report  refers  ?  " 
The  answer,  of  course,  is,  "  In  the  first  ten  resolutions  of  the  Conference." 

It  is  also  regrettable  to  observe  on  one  side  a  complaint  that  little  has 
been  done,  and  on  the  other  to  see  evident  traces  of  a  suspicion  of  any 
centralizing  action,  and  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  early  precedents  in 
regard  to  appeals.  The  fact  is  that  the  Conference  has  done  much  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  strong  organization,  and  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  Churchmen  in  every  Province  to  build  upon,  if  they  have  'only 
courage,  imagination,  intelligence,  and  self-denial.  The  Consultative 
Body,  as  conceived  in  this  forecast,  is  not  likely  to  advance  the  interests 
of  any  party  in  the  Church,  or  to  initiate  startling  developments,  or  to 
minister  to  the  ambition  of  any  official  person,  but  it  will  (if  successfully 
created)  subserve  steady  and  conservative  progress  long  after  we  have 
passed  away. 


A  Tribunal  of  Reference. 

The    Most    Rev.    Edward    Ralph    Johnson,    D.D.,    Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India. 

I  FIND  it  difficult  to  deal  with  this  subject  apart  from  the  general  subject 
of  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  without  reference 
to  the  previous  special  subject,  that  of  *'  A  Central  Consultative  Body." 
Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  each  person 
reading  a  paper  had  been  allowed  to  deal  with  the  whole  question. 

I  must  just  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Congress  if  I  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  subject,  so  as  to  provide  a  framework  to  which  what 
I  shall  say  on  the  special  subject  may  be  attached.  The  phrase 
^'  Organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,"  may  be  to  some  misleading. 
It  appears  that  the  term  conveys  to  different  minds  a  very  different 
meaning.  Some  hope  that  it  means  a  very  definite  bindmg  together  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  under  the  Patriarchate 
of  Canterbury ;  some  conclude  that  it  means  nothing  very  definite,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  at  all  binding.  I  take  it  as  meaning  only  that  we 
desire  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  position  in  a  practical 
way,  without  attempting  to  frame  any  scheme  for  what  can  be  properly 
called  an  organization.  What  may  come  in  the  future  we  cannot  say, 
but  matters  are  certainly  not  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  any  complete 
system  such  as  can  justify  .our  speaking  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as 
in  any  real  sense  an  organized  body.  The  present  need  seems  to  be  the 
formation  of  such  a  link  between  the  Church  at  home  and  the  branches 
of  the  Church  in  other  lands  as  may  secure  that  the  daughter  Churches 
shall  not  unconsciously  drift  away  into  heretical  or  schismatical  indepen- 
dence, and  may  supply  them  with  all  the  information  and  advice  which 
they  may  from  time  to  time  require.  In  the  colonies  and  elsewhere 
outside  the  home  organization,  the  want  of  competent  advisers  is  grently 
felt.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  experts  in  the  colonies  competent  to  advise 
generally  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  to  supply  those  in  authority  with 
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sack  iifaailidHaiM^W  essential  for  tb«  formtngof  a  nzht  judgment 

o*  ijiiliiim  wtnch  arise  from  lime  to  lime.     Then,  funher,  the  need  b 

fcli  o*  noK  competent  t»3y  to  whom,  when  ail  parties  concerried  are 

to  do  so.  maners   under  dii^pute  nuy  be  iclerred  for  actual   and 

Setieen  the  branches  of  the  Church    of 
nmDn  faith  in  the  Great  traihs  which  thev 
■  nance  of  the  or-ier  and  discipline  of  iht 
-lorical   Episcopate  :  but  it  is  obrious  that 
,■  which  te>iuire  much  wisdotn  ami  know- 
on  them,  and  differences  even  of  a  serious 
:..e  occur  which,   with  every  desire  on   the 
.  J    faithful,   can    hardk   be    sett.eii    without 
i>~e  judgment  will  canr   wetght  and  ensure 
;uch  a  person  15  not  always  on  the  spot  in  the 
cokmies,  and  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  Enc  and  :  the  documoits 
to  be  refened  to  arc  not  alwa«  in  the  coloniii  libniiies,  as  they  ate  in 
d»e  Ei^Iisl)  libraries:  and   in  the  colonies  there  are  no  irece^ients  to 
foOow. 

This  win  be  quite  enouizh  to  explain  how  the  natural  course  of  cvetits 
has  gtpen  rise  to  the  i>'!ea  ■  haring  some  compeien!  bo-iy  in  England  to 
be  resorted  to  for  inform  ;  n.  or  ap]ie,ilei  to  lor  a  decision,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  you  »■'  :  rreive  that  the  idea  is  "rp-iated,  rKM  in  any 
desire  10  see  the  Angli.  ri  Cjmmunion  ori:ani/ed  in  accord-ince  with  a 
mere  theory,  but  as  a  j.:,Tciical  way  of  meeting  a  practical  liicBculty. 
And  it  will  be  noted  that  ih;-  practical  need  wh-ch  has  anseo  is  a  distinct 
indication  of  progress.  T^e  ('hurches  in  the  colonies  Kave  advanced  so 
fu  in  their  own  indei^tnit  nt  organiiation  that  the  time  has  come  when 
such  interaction  is  rouml  iv,  .-essary.  Indeed.  weniAysji  :hat,  had  such 
a  body  eJtisled  at  an  e.u'.-.fi  period  of  the  cjiMns:;^  01  the  Church  of 
England,  many  anxious  m.itieis  might  have  been  more  easily  and  sooner 
rented.  The  facilities  noiradays  enjoyed  for  r^ipid  and  easy  intercourse 
have  made  it  possible  to  Like  the  desir.ibic  step  of  cal'.ir^  i:ito  existence 
ihis  tribunal  of  reference. 

I  may  now  quote  a  resolution  proposed  bv  the  committee  of  the 
Ijimbeth  Conlerence  appointed  to  consider  this  matter,  a  resolution. 
however,  which  the  full  Conference  decided  not  to  adept : — 

"  Thrn  ii  ii  B.lvlssl.lc  tli.ii   »  iriHunal  of  rtffienct  b<  »,-:■  T.-fi.  to  mhicb  may  i< 
■"  -■'-•■        .    ^  Frjjnd.  i«  by  colontjl 


will  icmeinlwr  Ihni  lhi«  ti'solution  was  adopted  bv  the  committee. 

the  ('onfcrcnce  as  a  whole.     Ii  setres.  howewr, 

whidi  (ome  members  of  the  Corference  thought 

be  niliipted,  tnd  it  expresses  ireneially  the  kind  of 

meet  ihe  needs  of  the  cise.     Y»u  will  lunher  rote 
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that  the  resolution  only  recommends  a  tribunal  to  which  questions  fuay 
be  referred  ;  there  is  no  idea  of  establishing  a  court  of  appeal,  but  rather 
one  of  arbitration,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  body 
might  often  be  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions. 

I  must  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal  as 
proposed. 

Certain  members  of  the  home  Episcopate  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  to  these  would  be  added 
representatives  of  each  province  in  the  colonies  determining  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  It  would  thus  be  a  mixed  body,  partly 
permanent  and  ex  officio^  but  partly  representative,  and  there  is  the 
additional  precaution  taken  to  secure  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  the 
competence  of  the  body  by  giving  the  tribunal  power  to  call  in  experts 
— experts,  that  is,  in  the  question  at  the  time  before  them.  The 
presence  of  the  representatives  appointed  by  each  of  the  provinces 
would  ensure  that  the  question  would  not  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
home  experiences  and  precedents  alone ;  the  local  circumstances  and 
freer  conditions  of  the  Church's  position  outside  England  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  province  concerned 
would  know  that  there  was  one  member  of  the  tribunal  who  would  be 
familiar  with  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  province.  This 
representative  character  of  the  tribunal  would  be  an  important  feature 
in  its  constitution,  and  would  serve  as  a  safeguard  against  some  of  the 
evils  which  might  arise  from  the  reference  to  a  court  of  appeal  entirely 
composed  of  men  acting  ex  officio  or  as  nominees  of  the  Archbishop. 

I  myself  have  great  hopes  that  some  such  tribunal  may  one  day  be 
adopted.  It  may  be  that  matters  are  not  fully  ripe  for  such  a  definite 
step,  and  it  was  prudent,  we  will  not  doubt,  for  the  Conference  to 
decline  to  adopt  it.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Conference  did  not 
actually  reject  it ;  it  only  decided  that  the  resolution  be  not  put,  which 
may,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
adopt  it  at  present.  It  is  something  that  the  question  has  been 
discussed  ;  it  will  now  be  before  the  public,  and  time  will  show  whether 
it  may  or  may  not  be  wise  to  re-open  it  at  a  future  time. 

That  the  subject  should  be  ventilated  is  a  sign  of  progress,  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  well  in  such  an  important  matter  to  avoid  anything  like  a 
hasty  conclusion.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  see  what  results  follow 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  Consultative  Body.  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  experience  gained  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  fountain  of  advice  and 
information  may  help  to  the  further  adoption  of  a  tribunal  of  reference. 
In  fact,  it  seems  possible  that  this  Consultative  Body  may  itself  develop 
into  such  a  tribunal.  It  is  by  cautious  advances  such  as  these  that  the 
organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion  may  become  so  established  as 
to  secure  the  thorough  independence  of  each  of  its  branches,  with  that 
cohesion  and  co-operation  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  true  unity  for 
Christendom. 
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The  Colonial  Clergy  Act. 
The  Most  Rev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  I^rd 
Bishop  of  Auckland,  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 
In  the  letter  recently  addressed  by  the  bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth 
to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Divine  purpose  of  visible  unity 
amongst  Christians  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  of  revelation.  In  order  to 
extend  and  strengthen  this  visible  unity  amongst  Christians  throuifhout 
the  world,  the  first  care  of  English-speaking  Christians  should  be  to 
extend  ami  strengthen  it  amongst  themselves.  Large  sections  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  are 
—we  rejoice  to  know— entirely  at  one  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  essentials  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  inherited  from  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles.  This  visible  unity  of  our  own  section  of  Christ's  people 
throughout  the  world  was  plainly  set  forth  at  the  recent  Conference  of 
nearlv  twfo  hundred  bishops  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  One  great  means  by  which  the  unity  in 
Christ  of  English-speaking  Christians  may  be  strengthened  and  made 
visible  is  the  free  exchange  of  clergy  among  the  provinces  and  ever 
increasing  number  of  dioceses  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Tboae 
■who,  like  myself,  have  had  personal  experience  of  clerical  work  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  know  how  greatly  the  whole  Commuition 
has  benefited  by  the  temporary  or  pierraanent  employment  of  English 
clergymen  in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere  out  of  England.  And  those 
who  thus  give  some  of  their  best  years  to  service  abniad  are  not  slow  to 
confess  the  advantage  it  has  been  to  them,  to  preach  the  same  Gospel 
and  administer  the  same  sacraments  in  circumstances  altogether  different 
from  those  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  of  England  do 
their  work.  Our  young  clergy,  born  and  educated  in  the  colonies  and 
in  India,  would,  in  like  manner,  derive  much  benefit  from  a  sojourn  in 
England,  mi nisiering  for  a  time  in  .some  of  our  ancient  churches,  and 
listening  to  the  teaching  and  the  preaching  of  distinguished  scholars  and 
eloquent  divines. 

In  neatly  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  day 
there  are  universities  and  colleges  at  which  the  sons  of  colonists  and 
others  can  receive  a  high  classical  and  scientific  education,  fitting  them 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  young  men  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
We  hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  an  increasing  number  of  our  university 
gradtiates  in  the  colonies  will  wish  to  lie  prepared  for  Holy  Orders  at 
our  theological  colleges.  At  present,  however,  some  of  the  bishops  in 
the  colonies  are  not  able,  even  if  they  desired  it,  to  insist  on  a  university 
degree  in  all  their  candidates  for  the  diaconate.  Even  in  England  there 
are  dioceses  in  which  such  a  rule  could  not  be  maintained  without 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Church.  Not  only  has  a  university  degree  often  to 
he  dispensed  with  in  our  candidates  for  deacons'  orders,  but  also  other 
educational  attainments  that  are  generally  required  by  the  bishops  of 
England.  If,  for  instance,  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  native  race  to  whom  he  desires  to 
minister,  a  bishop  may  think  it  ri^ht  to  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of 
T^tin,  when  there  is  little  prospect  of  such  a  candidate  acquiring  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Latin  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  bishop's  ordinary 
examination  in  that  language. 
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There  are  other  gifts  and  acquirements  qualifying  a  man  to  make  a 
good  deacon  in  special  circumstances,  which  a  bishop  may  feel  it  his 
•duty  to  accept  in  place  of  qualifications  required  by  him  in  his  ordinary 
candidates.  Accordingly,  in  dioceses  in  which  missions  to  the  so 
called  **  native  races  "  are  carried  on,  there  will  be  clergy  who  have  not 
pissed  examinations  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  those  which  the  clergy 
in  England  are  required  to  pass  before  admission  to  deacons'  orders. 
Of  these  clergy  ordained  out  of  England  some  will,  from  time  to  time, 
desire  to  make  their  home  in  England^  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  in 
the  country  in  which  they  were  ordained.  This  desire  to  work  in  England, 
instead  of  abroad,  may  be  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  of  altered 
family  circumstances,  or  of  other  unforeseen  changes ;  and  in  some  of 
these  cases,  as  the  Conference  Report  on  the  subject  states,  '*  a  certain 
soreness  "  has  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  It  seems  not 
unreasonable,  however,  that  the  Church  of  England,  through  one  of  her 
archbishops,  should  be  assured  that  a  clergyman  coming  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  empire  is  duly  qualified  to  minister  to  her  people ;  and  has 
not,  by  beginning  his  clerical  life  in  a  colony  or  in  India,  escaped  the 
tests  of  educational  fitness  that  English  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  have 
generally  to  pass. 

When  last  I  was  in  England,  to  attend  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1 888,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
applied  to  for  a  licence  under  the  Colonial  Clergy  Act  by  a  clergyman 
in  priests'  orders  from  a  New  Zealand  diocese,  who  had  not  passed  an 
examination  in  Latin  ;  and  that,  as  the  clergy  in  England  were  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  that  language  before  ordination,  he  felt  bound 
to  require  the  priest  from  New  Zealand  to  be  examined  in  Latin  before 
his  application  for  a  licence  could  be  granted.  The  Archbishop  added 
that  he  would  make  the  examination  as  easy  as  he  could,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  as  the  special  subject.  For  myself  I  share 
the  confident  hope  expressed  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  that  *'the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  England  will 
administer  the  Act  in  a  generous  and  considerate  spirit,  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  colonial  clergy  of  long  experience  and  proved 
efficiency.*'  Here  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  my  brother 
clergy,  who  work  with  me  just  under  your  feet,  prefer  being  called  Nintf 
Zealand  clergy,  and  not  colonial  clergy  ;  the  latter  adjective  having 
acquired  a  somewhat  ambiguous  meaning,  and  &o  become  unsuitable  to 
designate  men  who  are  doing  their  work  as  faithfully  and  efficiently  in 
the  Greater  Britain  of  the  South- West  Pacific  as  are  any  staff  of  clergy 
in  England  or  elsewhere. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  benefit  that  a 
sojourn  in  England  would  be  to  some  of  our  junior  clergy  ordained  in 
New  Zealand,  that  the  benefit  of  such  a  sojourn  would  be  all  on  one 
side.  Men  of  education,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  trained  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  a  non-established  Church,  amid  the  surroundings  of  a 
colony  like  New  2^aland,  are  qualified  to  be  of  much  help  to  the  Church 
of  the  mother  country,  in  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to  follow  the  good 
example  in  many  respects  set  to  her  by  her  juvenile  daughter. 

I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of 
a  national  university  which  was  the  first  in  the  British  empire  to  confer 
degrees   upon   women.      Our  young    New  Zealand  clergy   who    are 
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graduales,  having  passed  their  B.A.  and  M.A.  examinalions  at  the  same 
time  with  their  sisters  and  cousins,  would  perhaps  help  their  e<]ua.ls  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  understand  how  the  conferring  of  university 
degrees  upon  women  would  not  necessarily  enfeeble  the  virile  con- 
stitution and  customs  of  those  universities.  Our  young  New  Zealand 
clergy  would  also  be  able  lo  show,  from  personal  experience,  how  the 
conferring  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  on  all  ovir  women  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  had  led  to  no  harm  or  inconvenience,  but  that  the 
men  of  New  Zealand  were  wondering  why  the  women  of  the  colony  had 
remained  so  long  without  the  right  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections. 

It  is,  however,  specially  in  matters  ecclesiastical  that  qualilied  clergy- 
men, cominf;  from  the  "  free  "  Churches  of  the  colonies,  would  be  able  to 
afford  help  in  English  dioceses,  where  a  return  to  primitive  ways  in 
some  directions  is  not  unreasonably  desired.  Our  New  Zealand  clergy 
would  explain  the  harmonious  working  of  our  canons  for  the  election 
of  vestrymen,  and  of  other  parish  officers.  They  would  explain  the 
system  by  which  our  parish  clergy  are,  to  ilie  general  satisfaction  of  the 
parishioners,  nominated  and  appointed  ;  and  by  which  our  bishops  are 
nominated  by  the  clergy  and  lay  members  of  our  Diocesan  Synods,  and 
their  nomination  is  confirmed  by  the  General  Synod,  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  sanction  of  ihe  bishops  of 
the  province  is  always  obtained  before  any  new  bishop  can  be  con- 
secrated. Far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  friends  in  England  to  ofTer 
inducements  to  any  of  our  New  Zealand  clergy  to  quit  their  posts  for 
work  in  England.  My  own  staff  of  clergy  is  at  present  far  too  small, 
and  I  should  miss  any  one  of  them  who  left  me. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  intended  to  say  : — 

(i)  I  do  not  think  that  any  difficulty,  at  present  removable,  will  be 
caused  by  the  Colonial  Clergy  Act  to  competent  clergy  cotning  from 
the  colonies  who  may  desire  to  work  temporarily  or  permanently  in 
England. 

(2)  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  free  interchange 
of  clergy  between  the  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  of 
the  Colonies  and  elsewhere. 

(3)  In  my  opinion  the  Church  of  England  would  benefit  as  much  as 
would  the  Churches  of  the  Colonies  by  such  interchanges. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT, 

Does  nny  member  of  ihe  Congress  desire  to  siy  inyihing,  either  by  way  of  contio- 
Mtiinf;  or  supporting  anythine  containrf  in  the  several  addres.**  which  hi»e  been 
read.  (After  a  pause) :  As  nobody  desires  cither  to  support  or  answer  what  has  been 
slated,  or  in  any  way  to  qualify  ihem,  we  mu't  now  close  the  meeting  and  adjonm 
lilt  the  evcnir^. 
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VICTORIA    HALL. 
Tuesday    Afternoon,    September    28th,     1897. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  HEREFORD  in  the  Chair. 


METHODS   OF   THEOLOGY. 

The  Inductive  Method. 
The  Historical  Method. 

PAPERS. 

Sir    G.  G.  Stokes,  Bart,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Cambridge  University. 

In  the  investigation  of  natural  science,  we  have  to  proceed  both  induc- 
tively and  deductively.  We  have  in  the  first  instance  a  number  of 
distinct  phenomena  presented  to  us,  arrived  at  by  observation  or 
experiment,  some  of  which  give  us  reason  to  suspect  a  mutual  connection 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that  they  may  be  looked  on  as 
consequences  of  some  common  cause,  and  to  induce  us  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  a  theory  which  shall  embrace  them  all.  Should  such  a  theory 
present  itself  to  us  as  exhibiting  featu^s  of  probability,  we  deduce 
-consequences  from  it  other  than  those  phenomena  which  suggested  it, 
and  examine  whether  these  conclusions  are  verified  on  trial.  It  may 
be  that  the  theory  when  thus  tested  so  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth 
that  we  can  trust  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  from  it  even  though  we 
may  not  be  in  a  condition  directly  to  verify  them. 

Now  the  degree  in  which  we  proceed  by  induction  and  deduction 
respectively  depends  on  the  maturity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
When  we  are  feeling  our  way  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  various  phenomena  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  connect  by  a 
comprehensive  theory ;  we  must,  as  it  were,  examine  a  number  of 
witnesses,  and  fairly  and  impartially  put  their  testimony  together.  We 
must  suspend  our  judgment  until  we  have  considered  the  testimony  of 
the  various  witnesses. 

Now  if  even  in  the  physical  sciences,  where  the  facts  we  have  to 
reason  upon  are  derived  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses »  or  from  the 
accounts  given  by  others  of  the  testimony  of  their  senses,  and  where  the 
mental  faculties  called  into  exercise  are  akin  to  those  which  are  called 
into  exercise  in  mathematical  reasoning,  we  have  thus  to  bear  in  mind 
and  weigh  the  testimony  of  independent  witnesses,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  such  a  subject  as  theology,  which  lies  outside  the  direct  exercise  of 
our  senses,  in  which  experiment  is  not  available  in  the  same  way  as  in 
natural  science,  and  in  which  the  moral  faculties  are  called  into  play 
even  more  than  the  intellectual,  there  should  be  still  greater  need  to 
weigh  fairly  the  varied  evidence  bearing  on  any  proposition  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  we  are  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
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At  first  sight  it  might  a.ppeaT  as  if  it  were  not  so,  and  possibly  there 
may  be  some  who  think  that  it  is  not  so.  It  may  be  said,  our  theolo- 
gical doctrines  were  given  us  by  revelation  from  God ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  on  our  part  but  simply  to  accept  them.  But  the  case  is  not  so 
easy  as  such  a  statement  might  make  it  appear.  I  assume  that  we  are 
all  ready  to  admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  made  from  God  to  man  : 
hut  without  calling  that  in  question,  there  is  still  room  for  enquiry  as  to 
the  extent  and  meaning  of  what  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  l>e,  revealed. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  expression  sometimes  applied  to  theology  as  bein^ 
"the  queen  of  the  sciences"  would  be  a  complete  misnomer;  there 
could  be  no  science  in  it,  for  the  case  would  be  closed.  The  very  fact 
of  the  existence  of  such  possibilities  of  question  affords  excercise  for  our 
faculties,  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  is  thus  conducive  to  what 
I  may  call  our  spiritual  education. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds  that  cannot  brook  uncertainly,  that  prefer 
to  start  with  something  that  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  and  to  reason 
inductively  from  it.  What  shall  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
everything  is  to  be  deduced  is  a  question  which  will  l>e  answered 
differently  by  different  persons.  One  may  take  an  infallible  Church, 
another  an  infallible  book,  another  human  reason,  including  of  course 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  purely  intellectual  facuhies.  This  isolation  ot 
method  in  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  matters  of  theology, 
by  putting  the  method  adopted  in  a  position  of  supremacy  to  which  all 
else  must  bow,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  intolerance,  and  to 
lead  us  to  hold  aloof  from  our  fellow  Christians  of  some  different  school 
of  thought,  and  thus  to  lead  us,  from  not  taking  the  trouble  to  enter 
into  their  views,  to  lay  to  their  charge  things  that  they  know  not.  More- 
over, the  convictions  arrived  at  in  this  manner  are  liable  10  be  rudely 
shaken.  The  fundamental  proposition  assumed  as  an  axiom  may  be  an 
exaggeration  or  imperfect  representation  of  some  iruth,  and  again  a 
mistake  may  be  made  in  some  step  in  the  chain  of  deductions  drawn 
from  it.  The  conviction  arrived  at  in  this  way  may  be  compared  to  a 
weight  hanging  by  a  chain ;  the  support  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
link  ID  the  chain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  afier 
calmly  weighing  the  various  considerations  from  very  different  quarters 
bearing  on  the  question,  are  verified  by  such  a  system  of  cross  checks 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  a  weight  supported  by  a  net.  An 
individual  thread  may  give  way  here  and  there,  and  yet  the  weight  be 
sustained.  And  even  where  there  is  no  danger  of  abandonment  of  the 
faith,  the  too  exclusive  employment  of  a  single  method  may  lead  to 
errors  in  detail  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  taking  a  more  com- 
prehensive view.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  Christians  of  different 
schools  of  thought  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  much  of  value 
which  may  be  missed  by  a  loo  exclusive  attention  to  those  who  most 
nearly  agree  with  them,  either  neglecting  those  of  oihtr  schools,  or 
attending  to  them  merely  to  criticise  and  find  fault.  None  of  us  can 
claim  a  monopoly  of  divine  truth,  we  are  members  one  of  another,  we 
can  help  one  another  even  in  the  very  difference  in  the  points  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  divine  truth.  It  may  be  that  there  is  sotne  truth 
ignored,  or  even  some  positive  error  maintained,  by  those  who  are  on 
the  whole  of  one  way  of  thinking  ;  that  the  omission  or  error  is  strongly 
felt  by  those  of  a  different  school,  who  set  themselves  strongly  to  correct 
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the  defect.  It  may  be  that  in  the  reaction  they  are  themselves  carried 
into  error  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  possible  that  their  error  may 
be  even  greater  on  the  whole  than  that  of  the  first  set.  Yet  if  the  first 
set  instead  of  merely  opposing  the  errors  of  the  second  endeavour  in  a 
loving  spirit  to  throw  themselves  into  their  ideas,  to  see  matters  through 
their  spectacles,  to  understand  them  ;  while  their  own  principles  protect 
them  from  falling  into  the  errors  brought  about  by  the  reaction,  they 
may  be  led  to  see,  and  to  correct,  the  defect  in  their  own  system.  And 
this  endeavour  on  the  one  side  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  other 
side  is  the  surest  way  to  win  over  the  latter,  who  would  be  likely  to  be 
only  repelled  by  vehement  controversy,  and  to  lead  them  to  correct  the 
error  into  which  they  fell  by  overshooting  the  mark. 

And  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  marshalling  of  evidence  derived 
from  investigations  which,  though  not  themselves  directly  theological,  are 
rightly  or  wrongly  imagined  to  bear  on  theology  ;  such,  for  example,  as 
scientific  conclusions.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Galileo  to^ 
find  scientific  conclusions  which  were  established  on  good  evidence 
denounced  by  theologians  as  opposed  to  truths  belonging  to  the 
department  of  theology.  The  older  among  us  can  remember  a 
time  when  certain  conclusions  to  which  scientific  men  were  led  on< 
good  geological  and  other  evidence  were  rejected  by  theologians  as 
opposed  to  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  pretty  generally 
allowed  now-a-days  that  in  this  case  the  opposition  arose  from  the 
adoption  on  the  theological  side  of  an  erroneous  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion. Theology  may  here  have  derived  benefit  from  natural  science, 
for  if  the  appearance  at  one  time  of  opposition  between  the  two  led  to 
the  detection  of  an  erroneous  system  of  interpretation  on  the  side  of 
theology,  the  error  of  such  a  system  of  interpretation,  if  uncorrected, 
might,  when  applied  to  some  purely  theological  question,  have  led  to 
error  in  theology. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  a  sort  of  rough  classification  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  we  have  to  weigh  in  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  We  have  to  take  account  of  (i)  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  (2)  the  teaching  of  that  book  which  is  held  to  be 
authoritative  throughout  the  Christian  world  ;  (3)  the  innate  moral 
sense.  It  is  true  that  in  their  origin  these  cannot  be  wholly  separated 
from  one  another.  But  there  is  not  infrequently  a  tendency  to  save 
trouble  of  thinking  by  adopting  some  one  method  as  of  absolute 
authority,  passing  lightly  over  all  questions  of  evidence  as  to  whether  it 
rightfully  possesses  a  claim  to  such  exclusive  adoption,  and  resenting  as 
superstition  or  fretthinking  the  attempt  to  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  some 
other  of  the  witnesses. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  have  ventured  to  make,  I  have  confined  myself 
to  generalhies,  and  may  not,  I  fear,  have  made  myself  easily  understood. 
It  might  be  more  interesting  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  reference  to  questions  of  controverted  theology,  but  I 
refrain  from  such  a  course  as  that  partly  because  I  think  it  ^ould  not 
be  becoming*  in  me  as  a  layman  to  enter  into  such  questions  before 
such  an  audience  as  the  present,  partly  because  it  might  lead  to- 
controversy  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 
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The  Ven.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester. 

Introduction. — ^To  treat  this  subject  properly  would  require  two 
volumes  octavo.  I  am  allowed  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
words.     My  paper  must  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  inductive  method  consists  in  observing  facts,  in  tentatively 
assuming  some  hypothetical  connection  among  them  or  explanation  of 
them,  and  in  verifying  or  discrediting  or  qualifying  that  hypothesis  by 
comparing  probable  consequences  of  it  with  other  observed  facts.  The 
deductive  method  starts  with  certain  axioms  as  true,  and  affirms  as 
equally  true  the  inferences  which  logically  result. 

For  whom  I  am  writing. — The  inductive  method  in  theology  demands 
the  attention  of  three  classes  of  persons.  I  do  not  think  it  will  interest 
others. 

(i)  Those  who,  possessing  a  capacity  for  religious  experience,  have 
also  undergone  the  discipline  of  a  real  education  in  scientific  method, 
OT  have  at  least  felt  its  influence.  They  find  that  this  discipline  alTects 
their  whole  personality,  including  their  altitude  toward  religious  belief. 
It  does  not  destroy  faith,  but  it  partly  shifts  its  basis.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  this  influence  may  help  them. 

(2)  There  are  others,  including  many  of  the  clergy,  with  similar 
capacity  for  religious  experience,  from  whose  nature  or  education  the 
scientific  spirit  has  been,  apparently,  almost  wholly  left  out.  They  often 
fail  completely  to  understand  those  who  have  felt  the  scientific  spirit  : 
and  they  make  sad  the  hearts  of  those  whom  God  has  not  made  sad  by 
their  ignoring  this  inevitable  growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  perhaps 
even  denouncing  it.  They  may  gain  something  from  a  study  of  this 
subject. 

(3)  There  is  a  third  class.  There  are  persons  brought  up  in  a  narrow 
school  of  religious  thought  which  they  resolutely  but  ignorantly  identify 
with  Christianity,  and  having  had  their  eyes  opened  to  its  weak  points 
have  abandoned  religion  altogether,  apparently  without  any  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  needs.  Such  persons  sometimes  take  pleasure  in  denouncing 
as  dishonest  any  wider  orthodoxy  than  that  which  they  once  knew. 
There  are  strange  allies  in  the  defensive  war  against  a  reasonable 
faith. 

Influence  of  the  results  of  inductive  sciences  on  religious  /hough/. — The 
inductive  sciences  have  of  course  obtained  results  which  to  persons 
who  [wssess  a  real,  and  not  only  a  popular  acquaintance  with  them, 
have  deeply  affected  religious  thought.  The  widening  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  extent  of  ihe  universe,  and  its  duration  in  time,  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  man,  the  processes  of  creation,  the  mysteries  of  force 
and  life  and  mind,  has  directly  affected  religious  belief.  The  sciences 
have  at  the  same  time  to  philosophic  students  greatly  increased  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  and  have  convinced  them  that  physical  science 
deals  with  but  a  fraction  of  experience. 

Influence  of  the  methods  of  inductive  sciences. — But  the  inductive 
sciences  have  by  their  methods  indirectly  affected  the  many,  as  well 
as  the  few ;  and  affected  them,  I  think,  far  more  deeply,  though  less 
obviously.  The  extension  of  knowledge  by  the  use  of  this  method 
has  given  it  an  extraordinary  fascination,  even  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  word  induction.     Surely  it  is  the  one  instrument  for  obtaining 
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knowledge.  Surely  it  must  be  universally  applicable.  This  is  the  tone. 
Moreover,  it  has  indisposed  men  to  rely  on  any  authority.  It  has  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  any  statement  without  knowing  on 
what  facts  it  is  based,  and  looking  round  for  verification.  It  has  also 
raised  the  standard  of  knowledge.  It  makes  men  expect  and  desire  the 
same  sort  of  moderation,  and  accuracy,  and  regard  for  truth  in  all  that 
bears  on  religion  that  they  find  in  the  region  of  inductive  science.  This 
is  the  important  thing  for  us  teachers  to  remember,  that  whatever  the 
methods  of  theology  may  be,  they  are  to-day  judged  by  a  generation 
which  is  intimately  affected  by  the  inductive  methods  of  science,  and 
views  everything  with  some  reference  to  the  standard  of  knowledge  set 
by  science. 

The  various  methods  in  theology. — The  question,  therefore,  becomes 
inevitable  for  our  generation,  how  far  this  inductive  method,  so  potent 
an  instrument  elsewhere,  is  applicable  in  theology? 

It  is  certainly  not  the  only  method.  There  is  a  necessary  distinction 
between  the  sciences  of  fact — the  purely  inductive  sciences — based  on 
what  has  been  and  is ;  and  the  sciences  which  regulate  and  inspire 
action,  resting  on  an  ideal  of  what  may  be  and  ought  to  be.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  in  ethics  and  in  theology  elements  which  are  not 
arrived  at  by  induction  from  experience.  With  these  intuitional  and 
revealed  and  historic  elements  I  do  not  deal  in  this  paper,  except  to 
acknowledge  their  existence.  But  it  is  worth  remarking  that  these 
elements  must  be  tested  by  experience.  As  Hooker  says  (III.  viii.  4), 
**  We  stand. on  plainer  ground  when  we  gather  by  reason  from  tfu 
quality  of  things  believed  and  done^  that  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  directed 
us  in  bothy  than  if  we  settle  ourselves  to  believe  or  to  do  any  particular 
thing  as  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit."  We  must  prove  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God.  But  the  inductive  method  has  also  been  used 
directly  in  theology  in  colligating  experience  into  commands,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  doctrines  ;  and  may  still  be  used  with  advantage  in 
enforcing  and  illustrating  those  commands  and  doctrines. 

The  basis  of  induction  in  theology, — The  verifiable  facts,  besides  the 
external  universe,  with  which  the  science  of  theology  deals,  are  the 
necessary  laws  of  thought,  the  normal  action  of  conscience,  the  senti- 
ments and  convictions  of  the  best  people,  the  results  of  morality 
and  its  opposite  on  the  individual  and  on  nations ;  in  a  word,  the 
total  experience  of  human  life,  and  in  particular  the  experience  of 
the  noblest  souls.  For  we  soon  learn  to  recognize  that  we  are  not 
all  equally  gifted  with  spiritual  insight ;  and  for  determining  the  ideal 
of  what  may  be,  and  the  standard  of  what  ought  to  be,  we  look  to  the 
exceptional,  not  to  the  average  man.  It  is  obvious  that  these  facts 
are  of  two  kinds  :  the  historical,  the  observed  practical  results  of 
certain  lines  of  conduct,  open  to  the  study  of  all,  and  the  intuitions 
and  aspirations  of  the  noblest  souls,  imperfectly  expressed  in  language 
and  in  life,  appealing  mainly  to  the  few. 

There  is  a  corresponding  twofold  division  in  the  nature  of  the 
inductions  in  the  theology  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  ac- 
cording as  they  primarily  express  the  Divine  laws  and  sanctions  of 
human  conduct  here  on  earth,  or  primarily  define  the  laws  of  the 
interaction  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man  with  those  of  God  the  Supreme 
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Mind  and  Will.     There  is,  of  course,  a  common  element  in  the  two 
divisions  ;  conduct  and  thought  mutually  influence  one  another. 

Induction  applitd  to  Divine  commands. — Take  the  Decalogue  as  illos- 
trative  of  laws  of  conduct.  It  unquestionably  forms  part  of  our 
theology.  It  is  introduced  by,  "  God  spake  all  these  words  and 
said."  What  is  the  nature  of  its  authority  for  us?  Educaiiontlly,  of 
course,  and  historically,  that  authority  is  to  be  sought  in  the  oanative 
itself,  and  the  volume  of  which  it  forms  part.  But,  scientificaUy, 
may  we  not  say  that  the  moral  intuitions  to  which  these  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  due,  sprang  out  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
that  the  commands  are  thus  of  the  nature  of  inductions?  Prior  la 
analytical  thought  on  the  nature  of  their  authority,  ihey  are  accepted 
as  Divine  without  nuesiion,  and  their  divinencss  is  thought  to  aiis< 
Irom  a  miraculous  enunciation,  or  writing,  of  these  commands.  But  i 
this  thought  becomes  impossible  to  anyone,  their  divineness  is  no 
impugned  by  the  recognition  that  they  may  be  inferences,  made,  we  kno' 
not  by  what  inspired  insight,  from  widespread  experience  under  Divin 
laws.  We  forget,  perhaps,  what  untold  ceuturies  of  human  experienc 
lie  behind  Sinai.  A  nation  united  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  an 
in  the  effort  to  keep  their  thought  of  Him  pure  ;  a  nation  that  respec 
its  oaths  and  religious  observances  ;  which  maintains  the  sacredness 
the  parental  and  filial  tie;  and  protects  life,  and  purity,  and  propen 
and  good  fame,  and  recognizes  the  rights  of  ownership — such  a  naii> 
will  have  its  religious  instincts  elevated  and  satisfied,  and  it  will  al 
prosper.  These  are  laws  of  human  nature,  which,  however  first  arriv 
at,  may  be  seen  to  be  inductive  it)  their  nature,  and  capable 
verification. 

It  is  by  this  method  that,  if  we  wish  to  convince  the  world,  we  m 
deal  with  questions  such  as  those  of  divorce  (see  Report  of  Divo 
received  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  York,  c.  xiii.),  and 
other  legislation  affecting  sexual  morality. 

Induction  applied  to  t/ieology  proper. — Let  me  next  turn  to  w 
is  more  commonly  regarded  as  theology.  Here  one  is  met  by 
objection  in  limine,  that  in  a  region  outside  matter  and  experiu 
there  can  be  no  induction,  because  there  can  be  no  verification,  and  ■ 
nothing  can  be  known.  In  such  a  region  it  may  be  honestly  ur^ed 
you  must  choose  between  the  acceptance  of  a  professed  revelatio: 
agnosticism. 

Not  precluded  by  the  subject  matter. — This  is  not  quite  so.  E 
scientific  man  knows  that  there  is  no  proof  that  there  exists 
matter  corresponding  to  our  sensations.  Nevertheless,  this  realil 
legitimately  postulated,  and  is  verified  from  infancy  upwards  by  infin 
varied  deductions  from  the  assumption.  It  is  no  more  unscientifi 
assume  that  there  exists  a  reality  corresponding  to  our  reason  and 
ideals.  They  also  are  facts  which  have  an  origin.  This  reali 
postulated  and  verified  similarly  from  infancy  upwards.  It  is  a 
take  to  think  that  science — when  it  is  nnderstood — indisposes  a 
to  recognize  a  region  outside  matter  and  cx[)erinient :  for  eve 
its  own  domains  it  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  this  recion,  and 
hazard  an  induction  about  it.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said  that  in  phj 
science  we  know  what  we  are  dealing  with,  and  in  theology  ; 
unknown.     In  ]>h)sical  science  we  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  n 
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of  matter  or  force,  and  only  have  some  phenomena  to  observe,  which 
throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  ultimate  mystery.  We  believe  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  instantaneous  transmission  through  space  of  a  force. 
No  greater  impossibility  can  be  conceived.  Gravitation  has  a  velocity, 
if  I  remember  right,  at  least  eight  million  times  greater  than  that  of  light. 
We  believe  such  a  statement  without  understanding  it,  because  it  works. 
Who  can  understand  the  hypothetical  ether  with  its  contradictory 
qualities  ?  But  we  believe  in  it.  I  give  these  instances  to  remind  our- 
selves that  in  resting  on  mysteries  physical  science  and  theology  are 
exactly  alike.     Inductive  methods  are  admissible  in  neither  or  in  both. 

A  single  example  taken. — But,  it  will  be  asked,  can  you  regard  any 
central  doctrine,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  as  approachable  by  the  induc- 
tive method?  And  I  answer  Yes.  Men  reach  this  truth  in  many  ways  ; 
and  I  do  not  say  that  one  way  is  better  than  another.  The  variety  of 
ways  is  itself  a  confirmation  of  its  truth.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  teachers 
do  well  to  recognize  that  there  are  many  ways,  and  not  forbid  anyone 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us. 

I  have  used  the  theory  of  gravitation  as  an  illustration.  It  has  passed 
through  the  stages  of  surmise,  hypothesis,  theory,  and  accepted  fact, 
unimaginable  and  impossible  as  it  seems  to  the  philosopher.  It  cannot 
be  correlated  with  other  modes  of  force.  Its  only  analogue  is  the 
equally  mysterious  force  of  will  and  thought.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
Incarnation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  those  who  accept  it  first  as  a 
surmise  (as  it  may  have  been  to  the  disciples  till  they  rose  to  the 
declaration,  **Thou  art  the  Christ''),  and  then  as  an  established  and 
dominant  and  master-truth  (as  it  was  to  S.  Paul  and  S.  John,  and  is  to 
the  Church  at  large),  becomes  verified  by  experience,  and  co-ordinates 
and  illuminates  the  whole  spiritual  world :  it  becomes  the  central 
doctrine  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  the  great  stimulus  to  holiness 
and  righteousness.  The  stages  of  surmise  and  hypothesis  are  over  for 
the  Church,  but  they  may  survive  for  the  individual.  It  is  not  verbal 
acceptance,  but  inner  insight,  that  is  meant  by  **  I  believe." 

I  feel  sure  that  when  we  look  into  our  minds  this  is  the  evidence  on 
which  some  of  us  rest ;  and  that  to  avow  this  will  give  us  strength  and  con- 
vincingness. Many  of  us  will  remember  the  last  words  that  Bishop 
Lightfoot  published  ;  his  belief  that  **  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
very  Word  incarnate,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father  to  mankind,  is 
the  one  lesson  which,  duly  apprehended,  will  do  more  than  all  our 
feeble  efforts  to  purify  and  elevate  human  life  here  by  imparting  to  it 
hope  and  life  and  strength,  the  one  study  which  alone  can  fitly  prepare 
us  for  a  joyful  immortality  hereafter  !  '^  It  is  a  grand  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  doctrine.  But  the  point  I  am  urging  is  more  than  this — 
it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  truth  which,  duly  appre- 
hended, verifies  itself  by  its  placing  other  truths  in  clear  order  and  per- 
spective ;  that  it  is  the  supreme  induction  ;  that  it  is  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  what  gravitation  is  in  astronomy.  In  childhood  we  were  taught 
it,  and  believed  it  as  children  believe,  unquestioningly.  Then  comes 
the  age  of  enquiry ;  and  that  is  the  time  to  teach  that  though  the  doc- 
trine is  from  its  nature  incapable  of  direct  demonstration,  and  though 
no  authority  can  bear  the  weight  of  so  stupendous  an  assertion,  yet  as 
an  induction  from  verifiable  facts  it  holds  the  field  and  commands  the 
assent  of  the  intelligent  and  reverent  student. 
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There  is  no  time  to  give  further  illustrations ;  but  I  muit  add  a  fe" 
remarks. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything  new  in  what  I  am  saying.  I  only 
desire  thai  somewhat  greater  emphasis  in  our  own  thoughis,  and  iheic- 
fore  in  our  theological  leaching,  should  be  laid  on  the  verifiable  nature 
of  doctrine.  Doctrine  and  dogma  have  arisen  in  order  to  explain  certain 
facts,  and  to  those  facts  they  appeal.  The  inductive  method  fastens 
our  eyes  first  on  the  facts  of  life,  in  their  widest  sense,  and  compels  us 
at  every  stage  to  test  our  theology  by  its  conforming  to  facts. 

The  deductive  method  which  saturates  popular  works  on  Church 
Teaching,  and  characterizes  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  thought  of  to-day, 
is  connected  with  the  powerlessness  and  poverty  of  our  theoic^y,  its 
abstraction  fiom  the  great  tide  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  feeble  tradi- 
tionalism. Enslaved  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  new  light  and 
revelations  of  God  which  He  has  given  to  the  world  through  the  methods 
of  science,  and  to  neglect  also  to  use  the  same  methods,  so  far  as  the) 
are  applicable,  in  the  supreme  science  of  theology.  It  is  not  safe  M 
keep  our  minds  in  compartments.  The  convenient  remark,  a  ihousatM 
times  repealed,  that  the  spheres  of  science  and  religion  are  separate,  i 
little  more  than  an  excuse  for  laziness  of  mind,  and  for  shutting  th 
door  against  tlie  greatest  revelation  of  our  century. 

The  importance  of  the  inductive  method  in  Apologetics,  and  i 
explaining  the  origin,  meaning,  and  value  of  dogma,  is  obvious. 

One  important  effect  of  rcct^nizing  the  inductive  method  is  that  » 
naturally  assign  varying  degrees  of  certitude  to  our  iniluctiuns,  accordii 
to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  verified.  The  central  truths  becon 
more  to  us,  and  are  held  with  deeper  conviction  ;  and  we  are  not  compelli 
to  regard  every  dc^ma  which  comes  before  us  with  a  certain  degree 
sanction  as  equally  certain.  We  can  be  rightly  confident  only  so  far 
our  beliefs  are  in  unison  with  the  general  verdict  of  the  best  hum 
conscience;  only  so  far  as  our  creed  conduces  to  piety  and  practii 
virtue,  to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  which  constitute  the  aim  of 
religion.  But  this  is  the  inductive  method.  On  the  deduct 
method  the  last  proposition  of  Euclid  is  as  certain  as  the  first ;  arid 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  ate  no  degrees  of  certitude  of  d<^i 
This  is  easy  and  gratifying  to  the  teacher,  but  is  the  direct  cause  of  mi 
insincerity.  The  inductive  method  produces  not  only  varying  degi 
of  certitude,  but  reserve  and  modesty  in  statement.  There  is  a  kint 
dogmatic  teaching  which  offends  the  reverent  and  thoughtful  by 
excessive  confidence  and  intimacy.  Tu  some  minds  it  appears 
authoritative,  but  ignorant ;  not  pious,  but  presuming. 

Another  consequence  is  that  ne  can  recognize  progressiveness 
well  as  simpliiication  in  theology.  How  can  it  be  that  the  tiiim< 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  methods  of  creat 
our  immense  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  converg* 
of  varied  intellectual  influences,  should  have  no  expanding,  simplif) 
pruning  effect  on  theology  ?  The  demand  for  progressiveness  is  or 
the  ways  in  which  the  vast  progress  of  knowledge  under  mdu< 
methods  of  reasoning  has  affected  men's  attitude  towards  theo 
mote  than  most  of  us  are  aware.  Ptogress  in  science,  poli 
education,  social  life,  is  a  dominant  thought ;  and  men  feel  that  pro{ 
cannot  be  limited  to  one  or  two  classes  of  things ;  it  must   affeci 
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highest  of  all.  We  can  tolerate  any  incompleteness,  social,  ethical, 
scientific,  theological,  provided  we  recognize  it  as  the  pathway,  and  the 
only  pathway,  to  something  better.  Our  minds  are  expectant  of  more 
reasoned  and  sounder  inductions  than  some  of  those  which  have  passed, 
or  still  pass,  current  as  theology.  And  such  progress  is  a  fact.  To 
shut  one's  eyes  to  this,  or  to  deny  its  possibility,  seems  to  me  literally 
and  awfully  atheistic.  **If  the  Spirit  which  spake  unto  our  fathers  is 
for  ever  a  living  and  present  Spirit,  if  the  Comforter  is  really  to  guide 
men  into  all  truth,  then  His  later  lessons,"  said  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
"may  well  transcend  His  earlier."  Preliminary  generalizations  may  be, 
and  are,  modified  and  absorbed  in  later  generalizations  in  theology  as  in 
every  other  science. 

Finally,  teaching  by  authority  must  always  in  every  subject,  as  an 
educational  necessity,  precede  teaching  by  induction,  and  therefore  it 
will  always  be  essential  in  religion.  But  the  inductive  method  is  the 
natural  method  for  manhood,  as  the  dogmatic  is  for  childhood,  and 
should  never  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Both  leave  large 
space  for  the  operation  of  faith,,  which  is  trust  in  a  Person,  and  for 
the  yielding  the  soul  to  spiritual  influences. 


The  Historical  Method. 

The  Rev.  ARTHUR  C.  Headlam,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Welwyn,  Herts. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  essentially"  historical." 
This  means  that  while  other  periods  have  started  from  a/wr/views  of 
what  men  should  be,  we  start,  or  profess  to  start,  with  what  men  were. 
We  do  not  invent  a  Social  Contract  to  explain  the  origin  of  society,  but 
ask  how  society  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  grow,  and  are  ready  to  make 
very  wide  researches  in  order  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  are  not  always  consistent  in  our  professions,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  confused  thought,  in  which  some  bad  history  is  combined  with 
a  half  understood  philosophy,  is  often  the  result.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
assert  that  the  movement  is  altogether  beneficial.  A  brilliant  writer  on 
Constitutional  Law,  Professor  Dicey,  has  pointed  out  how  injurious  it 
may  be  if  the  minds  of  writers  and  thinkers  are  devoted  too  exclusively 
to  answering  the  question  "How  the  Constitution  arose?"  and  not 
what  is  after  all  the  more  important  question,  "  What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion ?"  And  in  religious  questions,  students  may  be  so  much  occupied 
in  asking  the  question,  "  What  is  the  origin  and  history  of  religion  ?  " 
that  they  quite  forget  that  what  is  important  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind to  know  is,  "  What  religion  is  true?  " 

Now  (i)  what  do  we  mean  by  the  historical  method  ? 

It  is  often  most  easy  to  illustrate  an  abstract  subject  by  showing  what 
it  is  not.  It  is  the  0])posite  of  the  scholastic  method.  That  deduces  truth 
from  a  priori  principles  and  fits  the  texts  of  the  Bible  into  a  system 
which  is  only  partially,  if  at  all,  constructed  out  of  it.  The  historical 
method  begins  by  asking  what  actually  was  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
preachers  of  Christianity.  The  historical  method,  again,  is  the  opposite 
to  the  system  of  thought  prevailing  in  the  last  century,  which  brought 
everything  to  the  bar  of  human  reason.     We  have  learnt  to  distrust 
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human  reason.  Eighteenth  century  philosophers  thought  it  was  Ihe 
element  of  the  divine  in  man,  nineteenth  rentury  philosophen  suggesi 
that  it  is  the  errors  of  our  forefathers  in  a  crystallized  form.  To 
correct  it,  we  must  pass  from  theories  to  facis.  We  must  not 
look  at  mankind  with  coloured  glasses,  but  examine  the  actual  facts 
of  religious  history  with  a  microscope.  We  must  be  histocical,  and 
especially  in  studying  Christian  theology-.  For,  after  all,  Oiristianity  is 
a  revelation.  We  can  look  back  to  a  definite  time  when  the  teachingwe 
call  Christianity  began.  And  the  question  whether  there  wis  such  a 
revelation,  and  what,  if  there  was  such,  were  its  contents ;  or,  to  put  it 
differently,  Is  Christianity  true?  and  What  is  Christianity?  must  be 
answered,  at  any  rale  to  a  large  extent,  by  an  appeal  to  history,  and  by 
the  riglit  application  of  the  methods  of  historical  research. 

Our  next  question  (i)  then  is.  What  are  these  methods?  Historical 
method,  as  I  iinders:and  it,  implies  two  things,  h  implies,  first  of  all,  a 
habit  of  mind  which  is  sometimes  called  scientific,  as  being  thai  which  a 
man  ot  science  ought  to  possess  ;  a  habit  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  most  careful  mental  training,  hy  the  desire,  and  not  only  tiie  desire 
but  the  capacity,  to  see  facts  as  they  are  ;  to  make  correct  historic* 
deductions,  not  to  read  into  ihem  our  own  theories  and  prejudices 
This  is  exceedingly  hard  to  acquire  even  in  secular  methods  whc 
men's  interests  aie  not  aroused — it  is  infinitely  harder  in  religiou 
methods,  when  men  feci  that  there  is  so  much  at  stake.  No  one  ca 
ever  hope  to  free  himself  entirely  from  his  prejudices,  and  those  wV 
make  the  most  parade  of  doing  so  are  often  the  least  successful ;  b 
the  judgment  of  an  individual  will  be  corrected  by  the  judgment 
a  school  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  educated  world,  and  the  work  of 
generation  trained  in  such  methods  would  gradually  eliminate  ma 
errors. 

But  ne  must  have  not  only  the  hahit  of  mind,  but  also  the  meih* 
and  the  latter  will  largely  helji  the  former.  A  good  training  in  secu 
history  is  the  best  preparation  for  Ihe  study  of  ecrlesiasiical.  W 
its  methods  are,  I  need  not  dwell  on ;  the  ur-e  of  good  evider 
the  criticism  of  sources,  judgment  in  weighing  evidence,  the  power 
distinguishing  a  fact  from  a  guess,  and  a  truth  from  a  theory,  i 
then — most  diiliciiU  of  all— the  power  of  looking  at  things  as  t 
o  the  people  of  the  period  we  are  dcscriiiing.  How  iliffii 
i,  every  student  of  the  history  of  philoso]>hy  knows.  Almost 
writers  read  their  own  thoughls  into  ancient  philosophy,  dole  fi 
nlilitarianism  in  Plato,  or  con'iemns  him  for  not  teaching  it. 
do  not  want  either.  We  want  to  know  what  people  taught,  what 
the  origin  of  their  ideas,  how  they  developed,  what  things  seemed 
to  them  ;  above  all,  what  were  the  questions  they  |)ut  to  themselves 

The  controversies  of  the  early  Church  were  never  precisely  the  a 
as  our  own;  the  point  of  view  was  wholly  different;  the  words  ' 
had  different  meanings  to  what  they  have  had  since.  Cracf,  justi 
tion,  gospel,  sacrifice,  these  are  all  words  which  have  l>fcn  iransfof 
by  centuries  of  theological  thought  ;  and  when  we  reail  tlieni  in  the 
Testament  they  inevitably  convey  to  our  minds  something  ilifTerei 
what  they  did  to  the  meniliers  of  the  Roman  and  Corinthian  Chiiri 
the  first  century.  We  must  not  begin  by  asking;,  what  did  the 
Christian    writers   say    about   transubsiantiaiion    but,  what    was 
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teaching  about  the  sacraments  ?  What  questions  did  they  ask  them- 
selves ?  What  was  their  point  of  view  ?  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  fit  their 
answers  into  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  formulae. 

Let  me  now  turn  (3)  to  certain  false  methods  of  historical  research  at 
present  current. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  the  question  must  inevitably  arise,  in  some 
men's  minds,  Is  Christianity  true  ?  And,  of  course,  anyone  who  wishes 
fairly  to  investigate  the  question,  must  lay  aside  his  prejudices  and  fear- 
lessly face  the  issue.  We  recognize  that  it  would  be  unhistorical  to  assume 
that  Christianity  is  true.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  it  is  equally  unhistorical  to  assume  that  it  is  not  trud  There 
are  many  persons  who  begin  by  telling  us  that  Christianity  must  be 
investigated  like  any  other  religion.  We  assent.  We  then  find  that 
our  historical  enquirer  tacitly  assumes  from  the  beginning,  that 
Christianity  is  on  the  same  level  as  other  religions.  He  has  formed  a 
scheme  in  his  mind  of  the  religious  development  of  inankind,  in  which 
a  revelation  would  be  a  disturbing  element.  W'hen  Renan  tells  us  that 
the  only  person  competent  to  write  the  history  of  religion  is  one  who 
has  believed  in  it,  and  has  now  ceased  to  do  so,  he  assumes,  of  course 
(and  all  through  his  investigations  there  is  the  tacit  assumption),  that 
Christianity  is  not  true.  W^hen  a  writer  begins  by  assuming  that  a 
miracle  is  impossible,  his  investigations  are  just  as  valuable,  or  as  value- 
less, as  those  of  a  person  who  assumes  that  it  is  true.  He  can  make  no 
greater  claims  for  impartiality  as  an  historical  investigator. 

Nor  has  a  person  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  duties  as  an  historian 
who  ignores  the  points  in  which  Judaism  or  Christianity  differ 
from  other  religions.  There  is  a  school  of  writers  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment who  imagine  that  they  are  exceedingly  historical.  They  call 
Abraham,  an  Arab  Sheikh  ;  the  brazen  serpent,  a  **  totem  " ;  the  tribes 
**  clans  "  ;  for  the  word  prophet,  they  prefer  **  nabi."  They  habitually 
assume  that  the  Jewish  writers  have  misrepresented  history  ;  they  con- 
tinually point  out  the  resemblance  of  this  or  that  custom  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  nations  ;  they  tell  us  how  little  the  whole  people  was — **  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  little  temple  for  a  little  people."  Now  all  this 
sounds  exceedingly  clever  and  imposing,  but  it  does  not  look  facts  in 
the  face.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Jews  were  a  Semitic  tribe  whose 
language  and  customs— even  their  religious  customs — resemble  those  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  But  there  were  elements  in  it  which  were  quite 
different.  It  is  quite  true  that  their  temple  was  small,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  their  history  has  been  unique,  and  its  influence  world- 
wide. No  one  who  fails  to  account  for  that  has  looked  facts  in  the 
face.  He  is  just  as  unhistorical  as  the  old-fashioned  critic  who  knew 
nothing  of  literary  criticism.  Only  his  error,  perhaps,  is  on  a  big 
subject  which  is  important,  and  the  error  of  our  forefather's  was  of 
slight  account. 

Baur's  view  of  Church  history  was  very  imposing,  and  anyone  who 
had  the  courage  to  say  that  he  disbelieved  it  used  to  be  looked  upon  as 
behind  the  times.  But  it  has  fallen,  and  the  criticism  on  which  it 
depended  has  fallen  with  it.  For  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
criticism  was  largely  developed  to  suit  the  theory ;  that  Baur  was  as 
much  a  priori  in  his  methods  as  a  Jesuit  historian,  only  with  Hegelian- 
ism  substituted  for  Ultramontanism.     It  sounds  very  scientific  when 
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Dr.  Hatch  begins  his  Bamplon  Lectures  hy  assuming  that  Evolution 
ran  be  applied  lo  the  development  of  the  Chrisiinn  ministry,  Ijut  it  really 
shews  the  a /«'or(  element  in  his  work.  The  word  Evolution  iiselfdoe» 
not  really  convey  much  meaning,  but  it  conceals  the  fan  ihat  ihe 
question  has  been  begged — how  much  has  ihe  ministry  been  a  human 
development,  and  how  far  w.is  it  of  Divine  origin  ? 

More  instances  might  be  given,  if  time  allowed,  to  show  iliai  there  is 
a  large  element  which  is  unhisiorical  and  unscientific  in  the  negative 
theology  of  the  day,  and  Iliat  this  arises  pardy  from  a  confu^on  of 
thought,  from  confusing  the  invest  ication  of  Christianity  like  oihet 
religions — which  is  perfectly  legitimate — with  the  assumption  that  it  ii 
like  other  religions  ;  partly  fiom  the  assumption  that  all  religion  mus 
be  explained  by  some  theory  of  uninleirupted  religious  development 
The  criticism  has  panly,  but  not  entirely,  been  inspired  hy  thi 
prajudicium,  and  therefore  has  failed.  It  is  often  more  prettntioiis  tha 
really  learned.  The  tl.iim  that  it  is  unbi.is?ed^made  often  somewhj 
arrogantly — cannot  be  maintained.  But  it  has  swept  aside  many  col 
webs,  and  it  has  hel]ied  in  developing  a  more  definitely  historic 
method,  because  both  sides  in  the  discussion  will  feel  the  need  of  som 
thing  outside  to  appeal  to.  Neither  orthodoxy  nor  unorthodoxy  will  1 
listened  to  if  they  are  simply  dogmatic. 

A  true  historical  method  demands,  then,  first  of  all,  the  reccgnition 
genuine  scientific  methods  for  fixing  ihe  dale  of  documents — methc 
which  must  demand  the  res|jeri  of  both  sides  in  the  conirover 
How  much  has  been  done  will  be  apparent  from  studying  I'rofes' 
Hatnack's  volume  on  the  dates  of  Early  Christian  literature.  Alihoi 
he  is  in  some  ways  arbitrary  and  erratic,  yet  his  method?  are  of 
sound,  and  his  book,  although  by  no  means  final,  represents  a  marl 
stage  of  scientific  progress.  The  recognized  non-Christian  theo' 
of  Church  history  are  often  quite  behind  the  times,  .Many  ot 
assumptions  of  ^i.  Albert  Reville  in  his  latest  work  on  the  Life  of 
Lord  are  untenable.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  ■'  Robert  Klsmere,"  o 
Supernatural  Religion,  is  almost  as  old-fashioned  as  Dean  Burg. 
theory  of  textual  criticism. 

And  then  an  historical  enquirer  into  the  origin  of  Christianity  r 
remember  the  great,  almost  stupendous,  facli  which  have  to 
accounted  for.  No  account  of  its  origin  will  be  satisfactory  which  < 
not  explain,  and  explain  adequaiely,  the  growth  and  history  of  Juda 
the  points  In  which  it  difTers  from  the  surrounding  nations,  its  devt 
ment  into  Christianity,  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  growth  of  Chrisiia 
These  .ire  points  which  have  to  be  explained,  an. I  some  writers, 
banish  the  suiiernatutal  with  a  light  heart,  seem  hardly  to  have  rea 
the  task  they  have  undertaken. 

(4)  We  have  lingered  somewhat  long  on  the  first  quest ioi 
Christianity  true?     We  must  pass  to  the  next.  What  is  Christianity 

Whether  for  our  own  theological  inslruciinn,  or  for  adjusting 
relations  between  different  liod^es  of  Chrisiians,  we  are  contin 
asking  this  question,  and  the  answer  must  depend  largely  upon  his 
for,  whether  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Church  th 
want  to  know,  the  answer  must  be  decided  by  iiislory  or  histi 
methods.  One  person  may  appeal  to  the  Bible— but  the  whole  qut 
is,  What  does  the  Bible  le.ich  ?     Another  to  the  Catholic    Truth- 
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what  is  Catholic  Truth?  It  is  perfectly  easy  if  we  start  with  certain 
beliefs,  to  prove  them  to  our  own  satisfaction  ;  but  we  shall  not  convince 
others.  We  want  a  method  which  may  enable  us  to  go  behind  our  own 
formulae  and  break  down  our  own  prejudices,  and  that  would  be  attained 
if  ail  were  to  agree  to  appeal  honestly  to  history.  We  want  the 
disposition  to  be  willing  to  ask  and  accept  the  verdict  of  history,  and 
the  trained  method  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approaching  the  question  of  the  Bible  and 
inspiration.  We  can  construct  a  theory  of  how  it  ought  to  be  inspired, 
and  then  make  our  interpretation  square  with  that ;  or  we  can  ask,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  how  far  and  in  what  way  it  bears  the  mark  of  inspiration 
in  itself.  We  can  construct  an  a  priori  theory  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  character  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge,  or  we'  can  examine 
the  record  of  His  words,  and  find  out  what  it  is.  We  can  make  our 
philosophy  ex[)lain  what  exists,  or  we  can  allow  it  to  blind  us  to  obvious 
facts.  The  value  of  our  inherited  beliefs  is,  not  that  they  should 
hamper  the  free  exercise  of  our  reason,  but  that  they  should  balance 
and  restrain  our  judgment. 

There  is  a  true  historical  method  in  Biblical  interpretation  and 
criticism — there  is  the  true  historical  method  in  studying  questions  of 
Church  organization  and  all  those  many  differences  which  divide 
Christians.  I  do  not  know  that  any  better  illustration  could  be  given 
of  this  than  the  discussions  in  the  short-lived  Revue  Anc^Io-Romaine. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  there  was  not,  in  so  numerous 
a  body  of  writers,  any  attempt  to  prove  a  theory,  but  for  the  most  part, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  method,  it  presented  a  very  high  standard  of 
historical  enquiry.  The  question  of  Orders,  in  all  its  aspects,  will 
admirably  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  methods.  We  may 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  derived  from  our  own  practice  and 
condemn  all  others ;  or  we  may  ask  historically  what  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  ultimately  come  back  to  the  first  question, 
What  do  we  gather  was  the  method  of  Christ,  as  shown  by  the  ministry 
and  teaching  of  the  apostolic  age?  and  what  were  the  principles  of  the 
early  Church  ?  All  Churches  and  parties  might  learn  much  by  such 
enquiries.  There  are  many  in  the  Church  of  England  who  lay  great 
stress  on  the  definite,  declarative  form  of  Absolution  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  Such  a  form  may  be  wise  and  right,  but  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  all  forms  of  absolution  up  to  the  tenth  century, 
in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  were  prayers  and  not  declarations.  It  may 
be  right  to  lay  stress  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but  to  exalt  it  to  a 
definite  and  necessary  formula  of  belief,  equal  to  the  Nicene  Creed — as 
we  seem  to  do — clearly  exposes  us  to  the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Non-communicating  attendance  may  be  a  wise  habit,  but 
in  the  early  Church  it  was  only  imposed  as  a  penance.  Prayers  for  the 
dead  was  a  primitive  custom  ;  Purgatory,  a  mediaeval.  To  suggest 
that  the  early  Church  at  any  age  was  congregational,  is  to  be  blind  to 
facts ;  there  is  the  element  of  succession  from  the  beginning,  but 
ciirrent  theories  of  the  ministry  demand  re-casting  on  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gore's  book,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  the  laity  as 
sharing  the  priestly  functions  of  the  Church.  The  ministry  is  apostolic 
because  the  Church  is  apostolic. 

Historical  criticism   has   been  working,  and  has   done   something 
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towards  drawing  Churches  together.  Its  action  is  partly  destructive, 
ultitnately  constructive.     The  distinctive  tenets  of  many  Nonconformist 

bodies  are  dying  out.  Historical  influences  are  forming  and  influencing 
theology.  In  Germany,  old  scliools  arc  dying  away  under  the  influence 
of  greater  historical  knowledge.  In  France  and  in  Germany  there  is 
a  wise  and  sober  historical  school  within  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Tractarian  movement  recalled  the  Church  of  England  from  the  vtry 
unhistorical  theology  of  the  day  to  realize  the  existence  of  Church 
history.  Its  interpretation  of  facis  was  sometimes  erroneous  ;  its 
knowledge,  like  that  of  all  pioneers  (for  the  Tractarians  were  pioneera). 
somewhat  inadequate  and  onesided,  but  it  reminded  us  that  Christianity 
was  an  historical  religion,  and  that  we  may  correct  but  may  not  cut 
ourselves  ofT  from  its  historical  development.  Historical  criticism  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  although  often  perverted  and  prejudiced, 
is  compelling  us  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  to  clear  away  what  is  nox.  a 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  and  lo  see  that  some  things,  as  we  hold  them, 
must  be  re-staled.  Both  movements  ate,  in  different  ways,  appeals  to 
history.  They  will,  in  many  ways,  correct  one  another.  In  an  age 
like  the  present,  which  is  historical,  it  is  only  by  the  wise  study  of 
history  that  we  can  make  thinking  men  realize  the  claims  of  Christianity  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  slow  and  steady  influence  of  a  wise  historical  criticism, 
afTeciing  all  Christian  Churches  alike,  gradually  modifying  their 
distinctive  tenets  or  errors,  and  concentrating  our  attention  on  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity,  that  I  believe  that  the  existing  divisions 
of  Christianity  may  be  undermined,  and  men  may  be  brought  to  a 
unity  in  Christ. 


The  Kev.  William    Sandav,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Enough  will  have  been  said  in  the  preceding  paper  on  the  nature  of  the 
historical  method  as  before  all  thin[;s  an  ap()eal  lo  fact.  Christianity  is 
so  much  bound  up  with  history  that  the  first  duty  of  the  student  is  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  what  were  the  historical  fa'ts.  He  will 
do  so  by  the  same  methods  by  which  he  would  ascertain  the  <laia  in  any 
other  branch  of  historical  enquiry.  So  far  there  is  no  difiercnce  between 
sacred  history  and  profane.  Only  one  caution  must  be  given,  and  that 
has  already  been  brought  out  wiih  sufficient  clearness.  The  historical 
method  must  not  be  employed  as  a  coven  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
supernatural.  Wherever  it  has  been  so  used,  the  use  is  wronj,'.  It  is  no 
longer  really  the  historicil  method.  In  itself  that  method  is  just  as 
applicable  to  supernatural  facts  as  to  facts  which  are  nut  sujternatural. 
It  is  concerned  with  them  only  as  facts.  On  the  question  of  the  cause 
of  the  facts  it  does  not  enter.  To  reject  that  for  which  ihe  evidence  is 
otherwise  gooii,  merely  because  it  is  sujiernaiural,  is  a  breach  of  the 
historical  method;  and  where  this  is  done  the  cause  is  sure  to  be 
ultimately  traceable  to  that  which  is  the  direct  oiiposite  of  this  method, 
viz.,  philosophical  pre-supposition. 

These  main  points,  I  may  assume  as  dealt  with  by  the  last  reader. 
I  may  assume  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to  find  out  ihe  facts,  and 
I  may  go  on  to  the  next  step,  which  is  to  put  the  facts  so  ascertained  into 
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relation  to  other  contemporary  facts,  and  to  construct  a  living  picture  of 
the  whole. 

Here  comes  in  the  difference  between  the  newer  methods  and  the  old 
as  applied  to  the  Bible.  The  old  asked  at  once,  What  is  the  permanent 
significance  of  the  Biblical  record  ?  The  newer  method  also  asks,  What 
is  its  permanent  significance?  but  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
this,  it  asks,  What  was  its  immediate  significance  at  the  particular  place 
and  time  to  which  each  section  of  the  history  belongs  ?  Clearly  here, 
there  are  different  points  of  view  which  will  need  sonie  adjustment,  and 
I  think  that  it  may  be  best  for  me  to  take  a  concrete  case  in  which  the 
difference  comes  out  rather  conspicuously.  I  will  take  the  case  of 
prophecy. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  cast  back  a  glance  over  tlie  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  recent  years.  One  who  is  not  a  specialist  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  only  profess  to  give  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  main  land- 
marks, and  those  only  in  relation  to  the  present  subject.  Thus  regarded, 
it  would  seem  that  the  turning  point  in  the  study  of  prophecy  during 
the  present  century  was  the  work  of  Heinrich  Ewald.  Ewald's  leading 
works  were  being  translated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  and 
throughout  the  seventies  (**  History  of  Israel  *'  1867 — 1874 ;  **  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament."  1876— 1881). 

Ewald  had  a  vivid  imagination  and  penetrating  insight ;  he  threw 
himself  back  into  the  position  of  the  prophets,  and  he  sought  to  present 
to  us  the  message  which  they  delivered  to  their  own  age.  He  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  done  this  with  very  considerable  success.  The 
prophets  became  once  more  living  figures,  who  spoke  directly  to  us 
because  they  spoke  directly  to  the  men  of  their  own  day.  In  England, 
the  popularizing  of  Ewald's  methods  begins  with  Dean  Stanley's  "Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,"  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1863.  But 
this  accomplished  writer  caught  raiher  the  picturesque  externals  than  the 
real  heart  of  the  matter.  A  more  thorough  grasp  was  apparent  in 
Robertson  Smith's  lectures  on  the  **  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their  place 
in  History" — a  significant  addition — first  published  in  1882,  and  in  a  new 
edition  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  1895.  In  the  meantime 
(1877),  an  English  translation  had  appeared  of  Kuenen's  '*  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel.*'  Of  all  Kuenen's  works  this  is  the  one  which  some 
of  us  find  it  hardest  to  forgive.  No  doubt  he  was  a  great  scholar  and  a 
man  of  wide  learning;  nor  need  we  dispute  the  claim  which  some  of 
his  friends  make  for  him  to  have  had  also  a  calm  judgment  in  matters 
of  criticism.  But  in  this  work  he  deliberately  sets  himself  to  prove  that 
the  words  of  the  prophets  were  in  every  sense  their  own,  and  not,  as  they 
asserted  and  believed,  the  word  of  God  ;  the  conclusion  being  that  there 
was  no  real  converse  between  God  and  the  human  soul.  This  Kuenen 
set  himself  to  prove ;  and  the  book  in  which  he  did  so  was  as  thoroughly 
an  ex  parte  statement  as  one  could  easily  see  out  of  the  law  courts. 
That  was  certainly  not  an  application  of  the  historical  method.  The 
mo§t  searching  answer  to  Kuenen  was  a  work  entitled,  **  Der  Offeiibarungs 
bt griff des  Alten  TestamenUs'"  ("The  Conception  of  Revelation  in  the 
Old  Testament "),  by  Dr.  E.  Konig,  now  Professor  at  Rostock.  In  this, 
Kuenen's  thesis  was  directly  grappled  with,  and  it  was  maintained  with 
much  boldness  and  force,  but  not  without  some  crudity  and  exaggeration, 
not  only  that  the  prophets  were  really  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
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also  that  when  it  is  said  that  "  God  spake,"  and  that  the  prophet  heard 
or  saw  in  a  vision,  there  w<ere  actual  sounds  audible  by  the  bodily  ear 
and  actual  sights  seen  with  the  bodily  eye. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Germans  that  they  seldom  let  an 
idea  drop  when  once  they  have  taken  it  up.  They  teit  and  criticise  it, 
and  go  over  the  ground  again  and  again,  until  they  have  reduced  it  to 
some  more  workable  shape.  This  has  now  been  done  for  Kijnig's 
leading  idea  by  Dr.  Giesebtecht,  of  Greifswald,  who  contributed  a  piaper 
to  a  volume  of  Griefswald  essays,  which  he  has  since  reissued  in  an 
enlarged  form  as  a  monograph  under  a  lille  which  we  might  paraphrase 
'■The  Prophetic  Inspiration"  (literally  "the  endowment  of  the  prophete 
for  their  office,"  Die  Bemfsbes^ahung  der  AUtrstamtnllUlien  PropkeUn, 
Gottingen,  1897).  This  seems  10  me  to  be  a  treatise  of  great  value. 
Dr.  Giesebreciit -belongs  to  the  critical  school,  but  he  has  handled  his 
theme  with  a  candour  and  openness  of  mind  which  I  should  call  really 
"  historical  "  in  the  sense  of  which  we  are  s|>eaking. 

Two  points  especially  concern  w*.  One  is  that  he  insists  strongly  on 
the  reality  of  the  prophetic  inspiration.  The  belief  of  the  prophets  that 
they  were  moved  10  speak  by  God  is  to  Him  no  mere  delusion,  but  a 
real  objective  fact.  And  the  other  point  is  that  he  also  contends  for  the 
reality  of  the  gift  of  prediction;  not  of  unlimited  prediction,  but  of  a 
power  speci.illy  given  nt  particular  limes,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
special  Divine  purposes.  This,  I  think,  will  mark  the  lines  of  the 
answer  to  a  question  which  will  inevitably  arise  when  we  consider  the 
application  of  the  historical  method  to  such  a  subject  as  prophecy. 

I  have  said  that  the  historical  method  seeks  to  place  the  facts  which 
it  discovers  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  It  takes  the  prophet  as 
primarily  the  preacher,  teacher,  and  guide  of  his  own  day  and  generation. 
But  does  it  therefore  refuse  to  him  the  gift  of  prediction?  Does  it 
confine  the  range  of  his  message  to  the  particular  society  to  which  it 
was  given  ?  It  cannot  do  so  if  it  is  true  to  itself.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  prophets  were  thought  by  iheir  contemporaries  to  predict 
events,  and  that  the  power  was  considered  so  imporiani  a  pan  of  iheir 
divine  commission,  that  special  regulations  are  laid  down  for  its 
exercise  {Deut,  xviii.).  Ii  cannot  he  denied  that  they  themselves 
believed  themselves  to  possess  the  power  (r.^.,  Jer.  xxviii.).  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many — though  not  all — of  the  events  which  they  predicted 
came  true,  the  non-fulfilmenl  of  certain  prophecies  being  due.  in  part  at 
least,  to  tiie  conditional  nature  of  prophecy.  (Jer.  xxvi.  3,  13,  19.) 
These  are  facts  to  which  a  sound  historical  method  must  do  justice.  To 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  them  is  no'  to  explain,  but  to  explain  away.  And 
such  facts  supply  a  touchstone  by  which  to  distinguish  between  a  true 
application  of  the  historical  method  and  a  false.  An  instance  of  the 
former,  i.e.,  of  a  right  ajiplicaiion,  may  be  seen  in  a  writer  of  our  own. 
Dr.  Driver's  "Sermons  on  the  Old  Testament"  (pages  107  to  115). 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  subject  of  prophetic  prediciion  has 
been  exhausted.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  The  different 
kinds  of  prophetic  outlook  need  to  be  classified  and  considered 
separately.  But  I  do  believe  that,  after  some  aberrations,  the  enquiry  as 
it  now  stands  is  on  right  lines. 

Another  question  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  characteristic  of 
the  historical  method  to  present  each  successive  stage  and   phase  of 
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revelation  in  relation  to  its  surroundings.      It  may  be  asked  whether 
there  is  not  a  danger  in  this  of  explaining  it  away  as  revelation.      I 
reply  as  before  that  any  theory  or  mode  of  presentation  which  seeks  not 
only  to  explain  but  to  explain  away,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
historical  method.    To  explain  without  explaining  away  might  be  taken  as 
the  motto  of  that  method.     When,  therefore,  we  see,  as  may  be  seen,  in 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  an  increasing  number  of  parallels 
from  Jewish  sources — especially  from  the  Apocalyptic  and  other  litera- 
ture of  the   centuries   on  each  side  the   Christian  era ;   the   Book  of 
Enoch ;  the  fourth  Book  of  Ezra  ;  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  recently  been  made  so  much  more  accessible  in  good 
editions  than  they  were ;  when  we  see  copious  quotations  from  sucli 
books  as  these,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  reduce  the  New  Testament  writings  themselves  to  no  higher  level. 
And  I  may  remark  in  passing  that,  although  they  vary  somewhat  among 
themselves,  the  level  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned  is  not  really  low. 
They  at  least  come  within  the  **  sphere  of  influence  "  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation.     When  compared  with  the  New  Testament  they  show 
the  i>oint  of  departure,  the  ideas  that  were  in  men's  minds,  ideas  which 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  and  which  were  taken  up  ;  some  to  be  added 
to  and  developed,  some  to  be  corrected,  some  to  be  denounced  and 
opposed.     Even  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  Himself,  this  connexion  with 
the  current  teaching  is  very  noticeable.     He  puts  new  meanings  into 
words,  but  the  words  that  He  uses  are  not  new.     Take  for  instance 
such  leading  conceptions  as  those  of  the   '*  Kingdom  of  God "  or  of 
**  Heaven,"  His  own  title  "the  Son  of  Man,"  His  teaching  as  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Second  Coming  and  the  Judgment.     In  all 
these  instances  He  starts  from  the  current  language,  though  He  recasts 
it  and  puts  it  to  new  uses. 

The  recognition  of  this  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  it  is  being  prosecuted  at  the  present  time.  And 
do  we  not  all  feel  that  it  has  gained  greatly  in  richness,  fulness,  and 
reality  ?  The  more  we  can  set  before  our  minds  in  concrete  shape 
the  way  in  which  Christianity  affected  the  actual  men  and  women  of  the 
generation  to  which  it  was  addressed,  the  more  we  shall  understand  the 
message  which  it  has  for  other  ages,  including  our  own,  because  it  speaks 
to  us  through  those  permanent  elements  in  human  nature  which  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  connect  the  remote  past  with  the  present. 

My  own  belief  is  that  at  this  moment  the  conditions  of  Biblical  study 
are  more  favourable  than  ever  they  have  been,  and  that  just  because  it 
is  being  conducted  more  and  more  upon  the  lines  of  that  historical 
method  which  we  are  invited  to  consider.  The  historical  method  itself 
is  being  better  understood,  and  perverse  applications  of  it  are  being 
discarded.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  some  fifty  years,  the 
dominant  theory  which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  first  two  centuries,  was  that  which  took  its  name  from  the 
University  of  Tiibingen.  This  theory,  although  those  who  held  it 
passed  for  representatives  of  the  best  science  of  their  time,  was  the 
reverse  of  historical.  It  was  really  a  product  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy ; 
it  went  on  the  assumption  that  all  progress  proceeds  by  a  certain  law — 
the  law  of  affirmation,  negation,  and  reconciliation,  or  synthesis.     This 
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formed  the  scheme  into  which  the  facts  were  compelled  to  fall,  whether 
they  did  so  naturnlljr  or  not.     1  do  not  s^y  that  the  theory  has  done  no 

good.  It  has  thrown  into  relief  certain  groups  of  facts  which  are  not 
likely  in  future  to  be  lost  sight  of.  To  set  against  this  was  the  arbitrary 
way  in  which  it  treated  a  great  number  of  the  data,  deciding  upon  the 
conclusion  before  it  had  settled  the  premises,  and  ai  a  consequence, 
manipulating  the  premises  to  suit  the  conclusion.  But  whatever  the 
balance  of  good  or  evil  in  the  'I'ubingen  theory,  as  a  theory  it  is  now 
dead,  and  iis  epitaph  has  been  written  in  the  striking  preface  to  Professor 
Harnack's  last  great  work  on  the  "Chronology  of  Early  Christian 
Writings."  It  is  true  that  this  deals  primarily  only  with  the  chronology, 
and  true  also  that  Dr.  Harnack  holds  a  number  of  opinions  in  which 
many  of  us  would  not  agree  with  him.  But  his  book  was  important  as  a 
sign  of  the  times,  ami  as  a  return  to  a  sounder  method  of  enquiry. 

In  England  there  had  always  been  great  reluctance  to  admit  the 
Tiibingen  inferences,  but  there  had  not  been  the  same  skill  in  formulating 
principles.  Now  this  is  practically  done  in  what  we  call  the  historica! 
method.  To  study  the  facts  as  they  really  were  by  pitient  weighing  of 
evidence,  to  approach  them  in  a  teachable  spirit,  ready  lo  catch  the 
least  hint  which  they  give  spontaneously  from  within,  and  careful  not  to 
force  upon  them  conclusions  brought  from  without ;  this  is  a  method 
which  carries  with  it  a  promise  of  sound  advance.  Not  least  among  its 
merits  is  this,  that  by  its  help  we  may  hope  to  acquire  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  supernatural.  Not  crudely  rejecting  it  as  too  many 
have  done,  and  not  crudely  accepting  it,  as  if  the  simple  pronouncing 
of  the  name  rendered  any  further  explanation  unnecessary,  but  reverently 
studying  the  laws  by  which  it  acts,  we  shall  be  enabled  in  some  degree 
lo  enter  into  the  counsels  of  God,  and  obtain  some  further  insight  into 
the  method  of  His  dealings  with  men. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Frem.antle,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Rijjon. 
I  WISH  to  say  a  few  wjtds  in  favour  of  ihe  induclive  method  in  iheolngy.  Every 
pan  of  human  knowledge  is  sulijected  now  lo  the  imiuctive  nielbod.  and  ir  we 
Bitempt  lo  whhdraw  theology  from  il,  we  separate  Chtislianily  from  all  other  human 
inlereEls,  and  emJanger  ilt  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men.  I  Ho  not  mean  to  cast  any 
blame  u|>on  the  ordinary  methods  of  Chrislinn  inslruciion.  What  we  learn  from  out 
parenis  and  from  the  Church  comes  home  lo  us  in  our  childhoini  ;  and  lome  of  us,  as 
we  grow  in  experience  and  inlrllitjence,  are  able  to  lake  in  fresh  knowledge  as  merely 
expanding  Ihe  range  of  the  Uulh  we  have  been  taught.  But  with  many  ii  is  not  in. 
Fresh  knowledge  seems  to  compel  them  to  break  away  from  the  forms  of  belief  which 
they  received  in  chililhood.  I  was  theological  tutor  for  eleven  yeais  in  a  great  college 
in  Oxford  ;  and  yourg  men  would  often  come  to  me  and  say,  "  We  csa  no  loikger 
attend  tlie  chapel,  the  whole  subject  of  religion  has  Iwcnmc  unreal  to  us."  Would  it 
have  been  of  any  use  to  siiv  to  these  young  men,  "  \'ou  ought  to  lielicve  liecause  the 
Church  teaches  this"?  The  Church  was  just  what  1  hey  were  calling  in  question. 
Or,  could  I  say,  "  Ynu  must  Iwlieve  it  because  the  Bible  says  so  "  .*  Tney  knew  that 
criticism  has  raised  many  doubts  which  forbid  us  io  use  it  literally ;  and  the  trust- 
fulness which  has  been  shaken  needs  to  Ix:  re  .establish  eil.  We  are  driven  back  upon 
facis,  that  is,  on  the  inductive  method.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  uilhculty  in  applying 
the  inductile  method  to  theolc^y,  because  il  seems  lo  imulv  ^  c^uestioning  of  Ihe 
principles  on  which  as  Christians  we  are  living.     Kut  this  ii  iiiheienl  in  the  method. 
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It  does  not  make  our  life  unreal  to  inquire  into  it  ;  Newton  walked  as  usual  while  he 

was  inquiring  into  the  principle  of  gravitation.     But  it  may  be  said  that  we  cannot, 

in  matters  of  faith,  be  so  independent  as  to  investigate  fairly.     Let  us,  then,  take  a 

statement  of  the  case  from  one  who  starts  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  ours. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance,  stands  wholly  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact, 

and  this  is  his  verdict :  **One  truth  must  ever  grow  clearer — the  truth  that  there  is 

an  Inscrutable  Existence  everywhere  manifested.     There  will  remain  to  man  the  one 

absolute  certainty,  that  he  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 

from  which  all  things  proceed."    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  this  energy 

as  unknowable.     But  we  know  it  by  its  results.     We  see  it  evolving  one  form  of 

life  after  another  till  it  produces  man,  and  forcing  mankind  to  the  discovery  and 

practise  of  righteousness ;  and  that  righteousness  culminates  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 

in  His  self-sacrificing  love.     What  the  facts  of  the  world  give  us,  then,  is  an  Eternal 

Energy   working    through   the   whole  order  of    things    towards  lighteousness   and 

cuimmating  in  Christ.     What  is  this  bat  to  say  that  we  have  before  us  the  image  of 

an  Immanent  God,  who  is  only  presented  to  us  in  His  fulness  in  the  life  and  death 

of  Christ?     Is  not  this  almost  identical  with  the  words  of  S.  John  :  *'  No  man  haih 

seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 

He  hath  declared   Him  "  ?     Now,  if  by  this  path  we  can  reach  up  to  Christ  and  to 

God,  you  see  how  much  more  real  the  doctrines  of  religion  become  to  us.     They  are 

closely  bound  up  with  facts  and  with  conduct.     Let  me  illustrate  this  by  reference  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.     The  inductive  method  shows  us  the  Eternal  Energy, 

the  Immanent  God  working  through  the  Creation  and  through  Israel,  so  that  it  is 

said  of  the  chosen  people,  **  The  Lord  his  God  is  with  Him,"  and  of  its  ruler?,  **  I 

said  ye  are  God's.'*     Professor  Sanday  has  told  us  that  Kuenen  declared  it  impossible 

that  the  prophets  should  have  been  en  rapport  with  God  Himself.     But  if  what  has 

been  now  said  is  true,  it  is  impossible  that  those  preachers  of  divine  righteousness 

should  not  have  l)een  en  rapport  with  Him.     Through  them  and  through  the  whole 

Jewi&h  system  the  righteous  God  was  impressing  His  righteousness  upon  men  till,  at 

last,  the  perfection  of  that  righteousness  was  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ.     And 

this  makes  the  doctrine  efficacious  in  conduct.      The  Eternal   Energy,  which   the 

inductive  method  discloses,  is  always  working  towards  us  and  in  us,  and  giving  us, 

through  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (by  whom  He  expresses  Himself),  the  power 

which  we  need.     We  can  "work  out  our  own  salvation'*  because  "it  is  God  who 

worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do'  :  we  can  become  co-operators  with  Him  in  building 

up  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


The  Rev.  WiLLlAM  A.  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Bunbury,  Cheshire 

I  DO  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  observation  of  an  insignificant  listener  like 
myself  to  the  remirks  which  have  been  addressed  to  you  by  the  preceding  speakers 
will  have  any  influence  upon  your  minds,  because  the  matter  has  been  treated  by 
masters.  Still  it  may  be  that  the  words  [  wish  to  speak  will  have  a  certain  interest, 
because  I  understand  we  come  to  these  Congresses,  not  only  to  hear  our  masters  and 
our  experts,  but  also  to  give  them  information  as  to  what  I  may  call  the  thoughts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  man  in  the  streets.  Nor  do  I  want  to  deal  directly  with  either  of 
the  two  methods  of  investigation  which  have  been  set  before  us,  excepting  10  point 
out  that  there  seem  to  be  certain  consequences  of  the  operation  of  both  of  them  at 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  mo<(t  prevalent  ideas  about  Biblical  study  is, 
that  we  have  grown  to  look  upon  the  Bible,  not  as  one  book,  but  as  a  progressive 
literature.  That,  I  think,  is  true.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  different 
methods  of  investigation  have  led  to  that  result ;  and  it  seems  to  me  also  that  one 
result  his  been  that  the  Bible  has  been  more  largely  read  and  scanned  than  ever,  and 
that  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the  collection  of  books  is  not  only  progressive, 
but  in  itself  is  a  literature  in  which  we  have  a  long  continuity  of  distinctive  national 
thought  and  history  of  a  great  people ;  and  also  that  many  of  us  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Bible,  although  a  perfect  revelation  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
containing  the  highest  truths  of  God,  is  not,  after  all,  entirely  true  in  all  minor  details, 
and  is  not  without  possible  amendments.  All  those  ideas  which  have  come  into  the 
minds  of  many  should  surely  be  regarded  from  a  special  point  of  view  by  those  who 
fulfil  the  offices  of  teachers  in  the  Church  of  God.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  not  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  views  are  theologically  the  beat  that  we  can 
attain  by  study,  and  satisfactory  to  our  own  consciences,  and  that  our  ideas  fall  within 
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ihose  wide,  )i«nerous,  and  gialidly  limple  linea  whEcti  our  Church  has  laic)  down  ; 
but  we  have  also  to  salisly  reuon  aiid  conscience  »%  to  how  fai  in  practical  teacbiog 
we  should  liring  out  people  into  conlncl  with  out  own  theoli^icat  siandpoint  in  regard 
(o  the  Sctiptura,  and  how  far  il  ii  incumlient  upon  v.%  lo  bring  before  our  people  certain 
views  concerning  Ihe  liihie  as  an  organ  oF  leaching  lo  which  we  may  have  beta  led 
liy  the  exercise  of  eiihei  the  inductive  ot  the  historical  methods,  ot  by  olher  influences. 
Il  leems  10  nie  thai  we  ought  to  be  moie  courageous  in  out  l[ealment  al  the  BiUe, 
and  in  the  way  we  deal  with  il  as  a  source  from  which  we  draw  our  leaching.  There 
is  a  liansition  of  thought  aluul  ihe  Bible,  and  a  desire  lo  bring  in  dew  notioiu 
concerning  it  in  the  way  of  recasting,  in  many  ways,  the  Iheolocical  teauhiiiK  of 
Christendom  derived  from  il.  Ijut  ollen  we  do  noi  sufficiently  trust  the  good  tense 
of  our  people,  and  in  the  methods  for  the  deiermination  oi  biblical  difficulties  we  give 
LO  those  whom  wc  leach  a  searching  of  hcati  and  a  disquietude,  and  lead  ihem  inio 
confusion,  when,  by  simple  bul  honest  interpietationK  and  explanations,  we  ruighl 
prevenl  doubis  or  hesllaiicy  upon  particular  points.  The  line  of  leaching  followed 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and  others  who  think  wilh  him,  has  b«n  of  more 
use  and  value  in  the  way  of  dissiinling  errors  and  diHicullie)  than  whole  iheologiol 
tomes,  which  are  outweighed  in  ptaclical  ulility  by  some  small  leaflets  he  has 
written  for  guidance  in  tliblical  iiudy.  1  should  like  il  lo  be  known  ibai, 
despite  a  recrudescence  from  linie  lo  time  of  an  cxtieniely  irreligious  spirit  in  tbe 
columns  of  ihe  so-called  religious  piess.  and  in  ihose  persons  who  seem  ID 
combine  Ihe  violence  of  ihe  mob  oraior  wiih  Ihat  seclusion  and  quietude  which  we 
aie  wont  to  associate  with  Ihe  cluisier,  there  are  a  e'^al  many  ol  us  who  welcome 
wiih  the  warmesi  sympathy  and  gialilude  the  noble  eflbtis  which,  in  various 
directions,  aie  being  made  lo  free  ihc  study  uf  ilie  llible  from  difliculties  and  dangen. 


The  Right  Rev.  Allan  Becker  Webb,  D.D..  Lord  Bishop 
of  Grahaiiislown. 

I  DESIRE  to  direct  allcntion 
arrived  al  the  religion  which  w 
sufficient  accouni  hai  not  lx;en  taken  of  ihe  presence  of  one  necessary  factor  in  il— 
tbe  Holy  Spirit.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  however,  it  not  an  I  agonistic 
to  the  natutil  wotking  of  the  human  mind  in  any  method,  whether  inductive  or 
hislotical,  which  il  may  be  qualified  lo  apply.  I^l  me  llusttoie  the  point  whete  ibe 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  s;)ecially,  both  at  ihe  beginning  and  the  <ull  settle- 
ment of  out  holy  faiih.  S.  Peler  had  facts  around  him  Ironi  which  he  mad=  inductions. 
He  had  before  him  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptjres,  ihe  niiraclcE,  the 
character,  Ihe  claims  of  our  Lord,  and,  above  all,  the  inij>tessii>n  of  His  Divine 
Personality  u^ion  his  mind.  But  there  was  still  someihing  besides  lhe>c  facts  needed 
for  the  conviction  al  whicli  he  arrived,  and  the  great  confrs.>ion  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
Ihc  foundation  of  our  faith.  *'  Flesh  and  bh.o.i,"  out  Lord  said  lo  him,  "  liath  not 
revealed  it  unto  ihee  ;  but  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Th.-il  is  the  inspiring 
principle  which  has  enabled  us  lo  say  that  Jesus  is  the  LorH,  and  which  is  pledged  lo 
lis  in  the  household  of  faith.  The  other  point  which  I  would  urge  is  this — mote 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  niethoH.  Vou  have 
nnived,  for  instance,  it  may  be,  by  the  force  of  ihe  historical  and  indiictive  process  at 
Ihe  great  truth  that  out  Lord  is  God.  Bni  Ibis  trulh,  when  it  is  once  reached,  forms 
a  basis  for  ihe  deductive  principle.  What  fiillnwi  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
confession  that  Jesus  is  Lord  ?  is  a  legitimate  ({ue-.tion  to  ask.  Il  is  true  ihat  there  ia 
rlill  room  left  lor  the  opeiation  uf  the  inductive,  and  much  mote  of  the  hiiiurical, 
process,  in  ascetlaining  as  a  nialict  uf  fact  wh:ii  our  Lord  ^.lid,  and  what  He  meant 
by  His  sayings,  before  you  go  on  \a  draw  out  what  is  iniplieil  in  His  words.  Tbii 
was  the  course  followed  al  the  great  Niceiie  Council  which  exptessed  and  formulated 
the  failh  which  we  all  hold  to-tlay.  The  Church,  which  our  Lr>id  proini«;d  lo  Icul 
into  all  Ituih,  applied  then  the  historical  melhoil,  as  well  as  the  inductive,  lo  ascertaia 
Ihe  doctrine  held  by  all.  But  it  drew  out  from  ihe  fnc1>,  borne  uilness  to  by  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  the  deflniii.m  and  affirmation  uf  the  (julliead.  In 
constd elation,  ibereforf,  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
room  must  be  left  for  reasonings  by  deduction  of  Christian  philosophy  ;  and  il  would 
Mem  to  be  equally  cleat  that  the  conclusion  al  which  we  have  airiveil  has  been 
ditected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  one  greal  principal  factor  in  our  faith.  .AU  ihe  powers 
of  the  hnmnn  mind  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  way  of  piei'irilion  for  I'.iilh  ;  hut  the 
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Floly  Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  has  been  the  Divine  agent  in  giving  us  the 
certainly  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  we  hold  to-day. 


The  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  Rector  of  Icomb,  Stow-on-the- 

Wold,  Gloucestershire. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  intervened  in  so  imposing  and  striking  a  discussion  by  specialists 

and  eminent  experts,  excepting  that  I  stand  here  under  the  strong  conviction  that, 

through  any  controversy,  the  truth  must  ever  stand  in  the  face  of  any  discussion, 

however  impressive  and  eloquent.     The  point  I  want  to  lay  before  the  Congress  is  that 

from  the  view  of  the  Christian,  the  historical  method  is  more  important  and  more  likely 

to  have  a  fruitful  application  to  Christian  men  and  women  than  the  inductive  argument. 

The  noble  and  impressive  paper  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  carried  no  conviction 

to  my  mind,  not  because  it  was  not  learned  and  most  lucid,  but  because  I  feel  that  the 

deductions  drawn  were  jejune  and  attenuated.     I   am  justified  in  saying  that  the 

subject  matter  of  Christian  induction  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  as  compared  with 

love  and  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ.     That  is  a  better  theory  than  the  noblest  of  our 

specialists  could  put  before  you.     I  may  say  that  although  there  were  also  some  very 

wise  and  ponderous  and  accmiate  things  said  by  Mr.  Headlam,  there  is  a  danger  in 

discriminating  between  the  natural  order  of  the  law  and  that  which,  according  to 

S.  John,  is  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  law.     The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 

but  grace  came  through  Jesus  Christ.      The  proper  subject  of  the  revelation  of 

Scripture  is  the  development  of  the  forbearance  of  God  with  us  according  to  the 

order  of  His  grace  ;  and  that  is  what  properly  forms  the  subject  of  Christian  enquiry. 

If  we  adopt  the  historical  method  exclusively,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of 

forgetting  that  there  are  two  orders  of  things  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  order  of  grace 

is  different  to  that  of  nature.     That  is  a  point  of  the  t^reatest  importance,  and  one  that 

is  laboured  with  the  greatest  effect  by  one  of  the  German  writers.    By  insistence  on  the 

historical  method,  we  are  all  liable  to  forget  the  unchangeable  difference  between  the 

order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  grace  in  revelation.     We  believe  not  only  that  the 

Bible  is  endorsed  by  the  Church,  but  is  in  itself  an  entire  and  self-sealing  witness. 

There  is  a  method  better  than  the  inductive  or  the  historical,  and  it  is  the  exegetical 

method,which  is  that  the  Bible  is  harmonious,  and  is  always  susceptible  of  interpretation 

by  and  with  itself.      That  is  a  method  of  investigation  which,  I  think,  in  conjunction 

with  the  historical  method  and  the  inductive  method,  may  best  be  adopted  by  Christian 

thinkers  and  teachers. 


Tlie   Rev.    I.   J.   CowDEN   COLE,   Vicar  of  Upton. 

It  is  perhaps  not  quite  easy  to  get  at  the  precise  drift  of  the  two  methods  which  have 
been  urged  for  our  acceptance  this  afternoon.  Certainly  modern  books  of  theology 
seem  to  proceed  more  or  less  on  the  lines  both  of  the  inductive  and  historical  method, 
using  the  last  term  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  possible.  Our  latest  theologians,  however, 
appear  to  aim  at  grouping  their  historical  facts  round  some  point  of  doctrine,  and 
almost  insensibly  to  pass  into  the  province  of  the  deductive  method.  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  inductive  method  and  the  historical  method — which  may  be  said  to 
permeate  the  literature  of  our  time — are  being  applied  to  theology  to  meet  a  great 
popular  want.  An  age  of  Biblical  criticism  demands  freedom  of  treatment  in  theo- 
logical matters.  We  can  only  get  that  freedom  as  we  come  to  interrogate  the  real  facts 
of  our  faith,  and  endeavour  to  see  the  growth  of  doctrine  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
events.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  owe  much  to  the  Universities  of  our  country — 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — (ox  taking  the  lead  that  they  have  done  in  ail  matters 
pertaining  to  biblical  criticism  and  knowledge.  As  one  of  the  rural  clergy  I  fear  we 
sometimes  get  behind  the  age,  not  having  perhaps  access  to  the  newest  works  in 
theological  literature.  May  I,  however,  say  that  we  ought  not  to  quite  blind  ourselves 
to  some  possible  defects  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  historical  method  ?  The 
historical  method  is  being  more  and  more  applied,  yet  the  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  is  not  increasing.  Historical  knowledge  at  the  best  is  limited — in  popular 
education  it  hardly  receives  a  place  at  all,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  our  Board  schools  is  mainly  non-deductive.  Facts  are  said  to  be  stubborn 
things,  yet  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  grasp  the  full  bearing  of  facts.  We  read  into 
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hiitoriol  bct» — historiuii  of  eveiy  age  have  kept  n^    ...  _  ^ , 

and  prejudices  which  beloni;  lo  our  uwn  modei  of  thought.  Imtead  of  letting  f>di 
speak  for  ihemielves  we  endeavour  to  illuttrale  the  HorilJan  line,  *'  El  mihi  res,  mom 
me  rebus,  iuijnngm  cenor."  Yel,  after  all,  I  do  think  in  tlie  inveMigation  of  the 
Chuicb's  doctrines,  the  hittorical  method  will  help  ai  a  great  way.  It  is  the  giv^ 
method  which  the  philoiophei  Cimie  ba>  Uught  Ul  to  apply  to  the  thingi  cri  tbc 
workl  in  which  we  live.  From  science  lo  religion,  after  all,  is  not  so  great  a  step. 
Both  Id  the  end  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  historical  method  is  nothing  unlfiit 
it  can  take  refuge  in  the  great  deductions  of  a  common  human  nature. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Wb  have  had  a  Series  of  interesting  papers  addressed  this  afternoon  to  a  very  mixed 
audience.  I  always  feel  some  doubts  as  10  the  effects  that  are  to  be  derived  from 
discussing  thtse  questions  before  mixed  audiences,  Al  any  rate,  I  (eel  that  those  of 
us  who  aie  not  experts  may  not  be  ihe  worse  for  a  word  of  caution  before  we  leparslc. 
We  have  had  strong  meat  supplied  to  us,  and  some  of  us  arc  only  babes.^nd  I  think 
that  we  shall  go  away  with  a  feeling  that  the  one  [culy  beneficial  coniideiatJoD  of 
^uch  queilioni  ai  these  is  that  which  is  given  by  thoroughly  well  trained  and 
disciplined  minds,  minds  capable  of  diipassionale  enquiry  and  Ihinighl.  A  great  majiy 
of  us  cannot  iay  that  we  have  had  much  discipline  or  training  for  the  conuderaiion  of 
these  deep  questions,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  we  shall  do  well  to  cultivate  the  frame  oT 
mind  that  I  have  indicated,  and  that  in  regard  to  all  sach  que«lions  it  behoves  us  lo 
aim  at  modesty,  and  humility,  and  ntience.  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  go  away 
after  any  such  discussion  as  that  of  this  evening  with  this  thought,  that  the  appiicatioci 
of  the  historical  or  the  inductive  method  to  theology  has  shown  generation  after 
generation  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  held  by  primitive  Christians  and  by 
medizval  Christians  which  have  had  tu  be  abandoned,  while  in  regard  to  some  thii^ 
that  we  value  above  all  others,  out  faith  stands  on  a  firmer  liasis  than  ever  before. 
These  discussions  should  leid  us  10  remember  that  while  Christianity  is  unchanged, 
men  are  constantly  changing  their  partial  and  incomplete  conception  of  it.  There  is 
another  aspect  of  the  discussion  to-day  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention, 
as  it  shows  how  any  tiue  consideration  of  these  questions  leaves  us  with  oar  (ailh,  and 
belief,  and  hope,  clearer  and  strnnger  than  before.  Vou  have  noticed  the  emphasis 
with  which  tlie  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  and  Canon  Sanday  spoke  of  the  progressive 
movement  of  revelation,  and  of  its  effect  on  our  theological  belief.  That  teaches  us 
iiow,  as  yet,  we  know  only  in  part,  and  that  we  should  cultivate,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
first  place,  humility  :  and  that,  secondly,  we  must  hope  by  the  grace  of  Cod  thai  we 
shall  receive  more  and  more  light  as  we  press  onward,  using  the  light  which  God  hL> 
given  us.  looking  forward  and  nut  backward.  "  Not  backward  aie  our  glances  bent, 
but  onward  to  our  Father's  home." 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  Biskop  of  Newcastle  in  the  Chair. 


ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S  TWO  LAST  PROPOSALS 
FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  THE  CHURCH:— 

Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction  Committees. 
The  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund. 

PAPERS. 

Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction  Committees. 

Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 

I  desire  to  sketch  in  outline  the  organization  which  was  proposed  by 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  Church  Instruction  and  Church 
Defence.  I  propose  to  state  his  aims  and  objects  briefly^  as  I  used  to 
hear  them  developed  by  him,  not  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  broad 
question  of  Church  Defence  and  Instruction,  but  rather  as  a  skeleton, 
a  basis,  for  discussion  of  a  subject  of  which  the  late  Archbishop's  views 
are  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

The  motive  of  Dr.  Benson's  efforts  in  this  matter  was  his  profound 
conviction  that  organization  is  imperatively  demanded  nowadays.  He 
felt  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  bring  concentrated 
force  into  play.  Few  trades  or  corporate  bodies  are  at  present  unor- 
ganized ;  yet  the  organization  of  the  Church  has  hitherto  been  defective — 
indeed  still  is  defective,  and  in  some  respects  her  organization  is  less 
efficient  than  that  of  the  football  interest  of  the  country.  The  need  of 
this  organization  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  Government  may  be 
hostile  to  the  Church,  but  simply  because  the  Church  should  be  as 
powerful  as  any  other  interest.  In  illustration  of  my  claim,  one  has 
only  to  examine  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  desired  by  the  Church.  We  find  that  the  aspirations 
of  the  Church  are  determined  by  the  chance  fortune  of ''the  ballot.*' 
This  simply  means  that  the  Church,  although  the  most  influential  body 
in  the  land,  is  crowded  out  owing  to  the  more  powerful  organization  of 
other  movements.  The  remedy  must  be  found  in  some  scheme  which 
will  carry  organization  into  every  parish. 

I  will  state  briefly  what  that  organization  consists  of,  or  rather  what  we 
hope  it  will  ultimately  become.  Its  foundation  is  the  parochial  com- 
mittee. This  would  give  us  15,000  committees  which  would  combine 
to  form  ruridecanal  committees.  These  again  would  be  gathered  into 
groups  forming  diocesan  associations.     I  think  it  would  also  be  well  to 
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have  two  proviocial  conimitiees,  and  lastly,  we  have  the  Central  Execo- 
live  Committee  in  correspondence,  and  we  hope  in  close  touch,  with  them 
all.  But  we  make  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  preferable  to  take  as  unit  the  ruridecanal  rather  than  the  parochial 
committee.  In  such  cases  we  are  quite  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  XocaX 
require  meats,  and  actually  in  several  cases  the  rural  deaoery  forms  the 
basis  of  our  organization,  and  not  the  parish.  What  shall  these  committees 
do  ?  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  there  is  much  they  can  and  should 
do  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  is  by  no  means  easily  answered. 
Dr.  Benson  hoped  that  they  would  be  always  ready  for  an  emergencj, 
which  very  often  would  be  unforeseen,  and  that  they  should  take  a  leading 
part  in  Church  Instruction;  his  view  being  that  Church  Instruction  predi- 
cates Church  Defence,  and  that  most  of  the  attacks  directed  against  the 
Church  arise  from  misconception  or  from  ignorance.  Thus  instruction 
would  be  the  mission,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  object,  of  these 
committees  ;  and  the  method  of  carrying  out  this  instruction  is  simple. 
It  can  perhaps  be  done  most  effectively  by  means  of  lectures  or  discui- 
sions  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  Church  people — such  as  susteniation, 
benefices,  autonomy,  and  history.  At  the  Central  OiSce  we  have  an 
immense  collection  of  magic  lantern  slides,  which  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  upon  any  and 
every  subject.  I  may  say  that  a  selection  of  these  slides  can  now  be 
seen  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  and  I  hope  people  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  for  it  is  otherwise  impossible  for  them 
to  realize  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  slides  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  all,  and  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  lecturers. 

Again,  these  committees  can  occupy  themselves  wiih  the  distribution  of 
literature,  which  sounds  a  simple  thing,  but  which  demands  much  judicious 
care  ;  good  worlc  is  being  done  in  this  matter  hy  many  committees  which 
are  trying  to  educate  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  arc  profitably  engaged  in  promoting  the  education  of  their  local 
Members  of  Parliament.  These  committees  should  he  in  close  touch 
with  what  we  call  the  Literature  Committee  of  our  Central  Body.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  committees  are  limited  to  the  work  I 
have  indicated.  They  are  free  to  take  up  anything  on  which  the  Church 
is  agreed ;  for  instance,  in  one  diocese  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  is  practically  theirs. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
which  to  some  extent  has  a  controlling  voice  in  most  matters  relating  to 
the  parochial  and  ruridecanal  commilttes,  -  It  is,  of  course,  in  corres- 
pondence with  peisons  all  over  the  country  irtio  are  interested  in  Church 
Defence  and  Church  Instruction.  It  has  a  staff  of  organizers  who  send 
us  reports  and  guide  much  of  the  diocesan  activity.  Our  Literature 
Committee,  one  of  the  most  important  spheres  of  woik,  has  to  organize 
lectures,  discussions,  and  so  fo'th  ;  it  answers  attacks  made  in  the  press 
and  platform.  The  National  Church  is  carried  on  under  its  direction, 
and  it  has  other  agencies  for  watching  the  interest  of  the  Church.  Now 
we  have  many  difhculties,  one  of  which  is  presumably  common  to  every 
enterprise,  namely,  that  of  finance.  Only  about  sin  dioceses  contribute 
to  our  Central  Fund  more  money  than  we  spend  upon  them  ;  in  some 
cases  one-fifth  and  even  only  one-seventh  of  our  expenditure  is  returned 
to  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  form  of  contributions.     Of  course  1 
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do  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  great  work  done  locally  without  our 
intervention ;  but  you  will  see  that  our  financial  difficulty  is  not  small — 
I  OS.  a  pariSih  would  give  us  an  annual  income  of  ;^7,Soo.  It  does  not 
seem  very  much  to  ask,  considering  that  ours  is  a  work  which  affects  all, 
and  which  all  should  be  induced  to  maintain.  We  should  like  to  have 
diocesan  collections,  and  a  better  patronage  of  what  is  called  the 
"National  Church  Sunday.**  We  are  anxious,  moreover,  that  those 
parochial  and  ruridecanal  committees  which  do  not  meet  often  should 
not  fail  to  appoint  secretaries,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Central 
Committee  to  enter  into  prompt  communication  with  the  local  bodies 
whenever  necessary. 

The  Church  Committee  for  Church  Instruction  and  Church  Defence 
is  an  amalgamation  of  two  active  bodies,  namely,  the  Old  Church 
Defence  Institution  and  the  Central  Church  Committee.  The  Secretary 
of  our  Executive  Committee  is  Mr.  T.  Martin  Tilby,  who*  is  well  known 
to  many  as  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Scripture 
Readers'  Association,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  retain  on  our  staff 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  two  veteran  workers  in  the  cause  of  Church 
Defence,  the  Rev.  Granville  Dickson  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wells.  Thus 
the  new  body  combines  old  and  new  traditions.  The  work  of  amalga- 
mation,, though  a  delicate  process,  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  organization  is  now  in  good  working  order,  though  there  are  some 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  it  still  requires  development.*  The  basis 
of  our  work  should  be  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  Church 
Defence  must  be  founded  on  Church  Instruction.  Without  this  latter 
bulwark  Church  Defence  has  a  tendency  to  become  political  in  the 
partisan  sense  of  the  word.  This  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs ;  and  I  am 
perfectly  clear  that  a  course  of  instruction  and  study  will  show  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  always  found  an  invariable  friend  in  either 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  But  there  are  still  so  many  miscon- 
ceptions abroad  on  matters  connected  with  the  Church.  I  was  once 
asked  by  a  prominent  Churchman  whether  we  proposed  to  defend  the 
Church  of  Cranmer  or  that  of  Laud.  I  felt  that  if  one  of  our  lecturers 
could  have  given  an  historical  series  of  lectures,  he  would  have  learned 
that  we  do  not  profess  to  defend  the  Church  of  a  man  or  a  party,  but  the 
Church  of  a  nation.  Instruction  seems  to  me  to  be  needed  everywhere, 
and  not  only  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  A  great  novelist  makes  one 
of  his  characters — a  Prime  Minister  somewhat  tinged  with  Erastianism — 
offer,  as  though  it  were  commonly  done,  a  colonial  bishopric  to  a  nephew 
recently  ordained  deacon.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  but  ourselves  ?  and, 
where  does  the  remedy  lie  if  not  in  our  own  hands  ?  These  committees 
if  properly  organized  and  equipped  could  be  of  immeasurable  service 
to  the  Church,  making  such  errors  impossible,  and  removing  the  multi- 
fold sources  of  danger  which  result  from  their  embellishment.  We 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  we  can  re-assert  the  position 
acknowledged  by  the  Great  Charter,  **  ut  Eccksia  Anglicana  libera  sit" 
free  to  direct  our  own  concerns,  and  strong  enough,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes.  I  believe  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  these  Church  Committees  for  Church  Defence  and 
Church  Instruction.  I  trust,  too,  that  this  may  not  be  considered  a 
layman's  movement  merely.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  movement 
in  which  all  those  can  join  who  feel  that  the  Church's  will  has  some  right 
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to  be  regarded  as  the  Church's  law,  all  those  who  feel  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  us  almost  invariably  arise  from  ignorance.  We  mu^t,  there- 
fore, keep  in  the  forerront  of  out  programme  our  cardinal  principle 
that  our  most  strenuous  efTorts  must  be  directed  against  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  Church — against  ignorance,  against  apathy,  and  against 
sloth. 


The   Right  Hon.  the    Earl    of    SelbORNE,    Under-Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
We  hve  under  a  democratic  system  ;  no  interest  existing  under  a 
democratic  system  can  be  considered  in  a  position  for  self-protection 
unless  it  is  organized.  7'o  take  an  illustration  from  secular  aflatrs, 
say  capital  and  labour,  which  between  them  embrace  the  whole 
industri.-il  life  of  the  nation.  Would  capital  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  itielf  from  aggression,  or  would  labour  be  in  a  position  to  protect 
itself  from  improper  interference,  without  organization  ?  No  !  This  rule 
applies  equally  to  the  Church.  Existing  as  she  does,  there  are  varioos 
matters  which  affect  her  very  closely,  of  which  the  State  is  sure  to  take 
cognizance  in  some  form  or  other,  and  other  matters  of  which  various 
combinations  of  people  within  the  State  would  like  to  see  the  State  take 
cognizance.  This  is  not  a  question  affecting  specially  any  particular 
political  party — such  a  combination  might  be  formed  from  elementi 
existing  in  both  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day.  As  examples,  I 
will  take  three  cases.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  do 
not  regard  the  Church  from  our  point  of  view,  but  rather  as  an  institu- 
tion which  has  to  be  tolerated,  and  which  must  be  kept  closely  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  The  ideas  of  these  people  may  lead  ihero  at 
any  moment  to  demand  increased  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
There  is  another  body  of  persons  who  are  conscientiously  of  opinion 
that  the  State  ought  to  make  no  recognition  of  religious  education.  If 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough,  they  would  demand  that  the  public 
education  of  this  country  should  be  purely  secular.  Again,  there  are 
people  who  look  solely  to  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  believe  they 
could  put  it  to  a  much  better  use  if  they  had  the  disposal  of  it.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  organization  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  to 
enable  her  to  assert  her  just  position  towards  the  State,  The  Church- 
men and  Churchwomen  who  exist  at  any  particular  moment  are  the 
trustees  of  the  Church  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  trust  especially  of  the 
laity.  The  clergy  have  more  than  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church.  Such  interests  of  the  Church  as  those  I 
have  touched  upon  must,  therefore,  be  safe-guarded  by  the  laity,  working 
under  the  lead  of  the  archbishops,  and  in  each  diocese  of  the  bishops, 
.and  generally  in  harmony,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  clergy,  but 
■taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  upon  their  own  shoulders,  and  not 
turning  it  over  to  the  clergy. 

Organization  for  these  purposes  must  consist  of  two  parts — education 
and  preparation.  Education  will  disarm  attack,  will  have  weakened  its 
force  when  delivered.  It  is  especially  (or  its  work  of  education  that  the 
Church  owes  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Church  Defence 
Institution.  This  work  the  Church  Committee  for  Church  Defence 
and   Church    Instruction,    which   is   the   Church    Defence   Institution 
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equally  with  the  Central  Church  Committee,  is  continuing  with  undimin- 
ished vigour.  Preparation  will  enable  an  attack  to  be  met.  Surely  it 
is  not  necessary  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  such  preparation 
can  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  attack.  That  is  a  sure  way  to  incur  defeat, 
Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum  applies  in  its  entirety  to  my  present  subject. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  this  preparation  that  the  late  Archbishop  Benson 
recommended  the  universal  formation  of  diocesan,  ruridecanal,  and 
X>arochial  Church  Committees.  He  placed  before  us  a  model ;  we  can 
adapt  that  model  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  localities,  never 
depiirting  from  the  model  more  thati  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  impress  very  strongly  on  my  audience  that  the 
form  of  preparation  through  which  the  education  may  be  disseminated, 
and  atta(:k  in  the  future  encountered,  is  elastic.  For  instance,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  existing  parochial  Church 
Councils  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  new  society  in 
any  parish.  Some  apathy  on  the  part  of  incumbents  to  the  Archbishop's 
scheme  may  be  traced  to  a  weariness  of  the  creation  of  new  societies. 
That  is  not  in  any  way  the  suggestion.  It  is  rather  a  concentration  of 
existing  Church  agencies  in  each  parish,  as  the  nucleus  round  which  the 
necessary  work  may  develop.  What  is  that  work?  It  is  whatever 
Church  work,  whether  in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  diocese,  or 
in  the  rural  deanery,  or  in  the  parish,  commands  the  general  assent  of 
Churchmen  and  Churchwomen. 

No  question  of  doctrine  is  ever  admitted  under  the  Archbishop's 
scheme,  and  there  is  no  question  or  possible  question  as  between  parties 
within  the  Church.  The  Central  Committee  can  only  take  up  such 
questions  as  the  Archbishops  pronounce  to  have  commanded  the 
general  assent  of  the  Church.  I  might  instance,  in  addition  of  course 
to  the  general  work  of  education,  such  questions  as  Church  Patronage, 
the  Benefices  Bill,  and  that  position  on  religious  education  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  Convocation  ;  but  in  each  diocese  or  in  each  parish 
the  same  truth  holds  good.  Suggestions  have  been  made,  and  in  some 
cases  acted  on,  both  in  dioceses  and  in  parishes,  to  use  the  organization 
in  connection  with  the  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund,  and  again  in 
connection  with  Church  reform.  What  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  aimed  at,  when  they  set  on  foot 
this  great  organization,  was  to  give  the  Church  generally,  machinery 
through  which  her  laity  could  act  to  protect  those  interests  confided  to 
them,  and  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Church.  No  motto  has  yet  been 
adopted,  but  if  one  were,  I  might  suggest  that  all  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  organization  are  embraced  in  the  words,  "  Defence  from  ignor- 
ance, defence  from  abuses,  defence  from  attack." 

The  Queen  Vicioria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund. 
The  Very  Rev.  William  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

The  foundation  of  a  fund  for  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  at  length  passed  the  initial  stage  of  debate. 
Nearly  every  diocese  has  its  scheme.  Affiliation  to  the  Central  Fund  is 
generally  adopted,  and  we  can  say,  gratefully  and  hopefully,  at  the 
Nottingham  Church  Congress,  what  could  not  be  said  much  earlier,  that  the 
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Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  has  now  its  legitimate  and  necessary  place  in 
the  organic  lire  of  the  Church.  This  became  possible  on  June  i6th, 
1896.  All  honour  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  latty  who  so 
far  have  taken  the  lead  and  the  labouring  oar.  They  received  the 
sympathetic  approval  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  by  directness 
of  statement,  conspicuous  clearness  of  plan  and  of  purpose,  they  have 
led  thousands  of  persons  to  consider  anew  what  is  the  duty  of  the  laity 
towards  the  impoverished  clergy  of  the  wealthiest  Church  in  Cbristeo- 
dom.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the  founders  of  the  Central  Fund 
so  influenced  the  bishops  that  they  would  throw  the  full  force  of  their 
mental  and  moral  weight  into  a  measure  to  relieve  the  dergy  from  the 
unjust  oppression  and  increasing  fiscal  exactions  which  legislation  has 
heap>ed  upon  them.  Theirs  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  "  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  and  to  "  break 
every  yoke." 

The  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  has  this  memorable  year  received 
great  impetus,  the  influence  of  which  we  gladly  recognize.  We  see  it 
in  the  association  of  Her  Majesty  with  this  urgent  and  imperative  work. 
We  see  it  in  increased  and  increasing  presentation  of  Easter  offerings. 
We  see  it  in  the  rising  tide  of  opinion,  swelling  steadily  into  a  national 
conviction  that  the  clergy  are  cruelly  wronged  by  being  rated  on  their 
income  while  others  are  rated  on  their  holding.  We  see  it  in  the  iaci 
that  since  June,  1896,  the  Central  Fund  has  received  and  distributed 
some  £bo,ooo,  and  has,  through  diocesan  effort,  produced  a  very  large 
sum.  All  this  is  encouraging,  hopeful,  thankworthy.  But  we  are 
here  to-night  to  say  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  not  yet  aroused. 
The  intelligence  of  the  Church  has  not  yet  realized  the  gravity  of  tbe 
rttuation.  The  thought,  sympathy,  justice  of  England  have  yet  to  prove 
their  appreciation  of  -i-  series  of  conditions  which,  unless  remedied,  will 
surely  dwarf  the  development  of  work  in  all  direciiini,  dishearten  to 
despair  a  body  of  men  whose  sufferings  are  borne  in  silent  heroism,  and 
imperil  the  parochial  expansion  of  the  Church  at  home  and  its  spiritual 
aggression  abroad. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  His  Christ  1  believe  it  to  be  the  individual. 
abiding,  and  imperative  obligation  of  every  adult  layman  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  clei^y-  This  is  the  conviction  by  which  the  whole 
Church  is  to  be  inspired.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  suffice.  This 
principle.  Divine  in  its  origin,  individual  in  its  application,  perpetual  in 
its  rule,  must  be  proved,  asserted,  vindicated,  until  it  is  accepted.  Let 
the  truth  be  told.  The  clergy  are,  by  the  thousand,  unwilling  to 
advocate  it.  They  consider  its  enforcement  equivalent  to  pleading  Utt 
themselves,  which  it  is  not ;  but  whether  it  is  or  not  it  is  an  essential 
portion  of  the  deposit  of  truth  entrusted  to  them  to  publish.  The 
burden  of  publication  ought  to  be  willingly  borne  by  such  of  us  as  have 
no  share  in  the  result.  My  hope  is  that  the  membersof  every  cathedral 
chapter  in  the  land  will  place  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the 
service  of  the  local  or  central  bodies,  and,  aiding  the  parochial  clergy, 
who  may  do  much  by  interchange  of  pulpits,  work  and  teach  until  this 
individual  obligation  becomes  an  individual  conviction.  Knowing,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  difGculty  of  impressing  the  public  mind  with  a 
principle  which  has  been  allowed  to  lie  latent  and  lifeless  for  centuries, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  revival,  presentation,  and  acceptance  is  no  easy 
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task.     But  the  task  must  be  faced.    Upon*  its  adoption  nearly  every  1 

other  branch  of  work  depends.    Upon  the  adequate  maintenance  of  \ 

those  who  preach  the  Gospel    depends,   partly,   ministerial   capacity,  I 

efficiency,  supply.     Upon  these  depend  missionary  work  at  home  and/ 

abroad,  educational  advancement,  parochial  organization^  of  all  sorts, 

and  the  social  influence  of  religion.     The  moral  side  of  national  life  is 

conditioned  by  the  material  support  of  those  who  mould  it.     If  this  be 

admitted,  I  claim  for  our  subject  a  foremost  place  in  the  problems 

presented  for  solution  in  the  closing  years  of  this  century.     Let  me  now 

set  before  you  two  main  considerations — first,  what  we  need ;  secondly, 

how  we  may  best  meet  that  need. 

(i)  What  we  need.     We  do  not  need  for  our  present  purpose  the 

initiation  of  a  new  clerical  charity.     Eleemosynary  assistance  has  its 

due    place  amongst  indigent    clergy  as    well    as    amongst    indigent 

merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers.     But  our  fund  has  no  connection 

whatever  with  alms.     Nor  do  we  desire  even  a  remote  approach  to 

luxurious   living,   ease   from   work,    or    clerical   celibacy.      We   need 

something  like  a  living  wage  for  work  done,  and  this  as  a  matter  of 

justice,   equity,   and   religion,   for  Christ  has  said,  ''The  labourer  is 

worthy  of  his  hire."    The  general  opinion  of  the  Church,  expressed 

in  every  diocesan  scheme,  is  that,  regard  being  had  to  population,  no 

parish  priest  ought  to  have  less  than  ;^2oo  a  year  net  and  a  house. 

The  diocese  of  Liverpool  has  reached  a  higher  ideal.     The  Bishop  says, 

•  We  have  raised  all  parishes  in  which  there  are  more  than  five  thousand 

population  to  an  income  of  ;^275,  and  those  with  less  to  an  income  of 

;^235."     Accentuating,   then,   the  nature  of  the   need,  we  glance  a 

moment  at  its  extent.     Here  we  observe  a  very  important  factor  in  our 

problem — viz.,    the    greatness    of    the    inequality,    numerically    and 

stipendiary,  experienced  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces.     In 

the  Northern  Province  there  are  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 

benefices  under  ;^ioo  a  year,  the  average  value  of  each  being  but  £fi^* 

In  the  Southern  Province  there  are  no  less  than  one  thousand  two 

hundred  and  fourteen  benefices  under  ;^ioo  a  year,  and  of  the  same 

average  value  as  above.     In  the  Northern  Province  there  are  seven 

hundred  and  eighty-three  benefices  under  ;^2oo  a  year,  the  average 

annual  value  of  each  being  ;^i57.     In  the  Southern  Province  there  are 

three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  benefices  under  ;£^2oo  a 

year,  the  average  annual  value  of  each  being  ;^i5i.    The  poverty  of 

the  clergy  in  the  Southern  Province  appears  to  be,  in  the  one  case 

nearly  ten  times,  and  in  the  other  nearly  ^ve  times,  greater  than  that  in 

the  north.     This  is  caused  by  the  difference  between  real  and  personal 

property,  and  the  large  dependence  of  the  southern  clergy  on  the  former. 

This  surely  suggests  the  duty  of  the  richer  dioceses  to  help  the  poorer. 

It  justifies  the  method  of  administration  practised  by  the  Central  Fund, 

and  it  turns  a  strong  search  light  upon  any  diocese  that  contracts  itself 

out  of  the  obligations  of  unity,  sympathy,  and  solidarity.     Here,  then,  1 

according  to  the  latest  returns,  we  have  in  England  and  Wales  one  I 

thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  benefices,  the  average  value  of  \ 

each  being  J[fi^  per  annum  ;   and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  f 

sixty-six  benefices,  the  average  value  of  each  being  ;^i52.     To  level  up  \ 

these  benefices  to  ;^2oo  a  year  we  require  an  annual  sum  amounting  to 

;^4oo,203.     But   we   have   not  yet    touched   bottom.     Tithe   is   still 
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decreasing.  Taxation  is  increasing.  Three  years  ago  there  were  nine 
ihousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eighthenefices  below  ^^150  in  annual 
value.  To-day  this  number  has  increased  by  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  or  at  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixLy'live  a.year.  In 
1893  the  net  average  annual  value  of  a  benefice  was  ^256.  It  is  now 
^^246.  This  represents  a  yearly  loss  10  the  clergy  of  ;£"i3g,ooo.* 
Hence  my  belief  that  the  worst  is  not  yet  reached.  Moreover,  is  it  not 
hard  to  see  nhy,  after  years  of  service  have  been  rendered,  and  blameless 
lives  have  been  lived,  the  position  of  unbeneficed  clergy  should  not  be 
sympathetically  considcrred,  especially  wliere  there  is  no  pension  fund, 
no  scheme  of  compulsory  reiirement,  and  no  reasonable  hope  erf 
preferment  P  These  facts  and  conditions  embolden  me  to  ask  for 
;^i,ooo,ooo  per  annum,  as  the  sum  required,  in  the  lonfi!  lun,  to  requite 
the  clergy,  to  meet  the  prospective  wants  and  obligations  of  a  Church 
to  which  the  "Lord  is  adding  daily,"  and  to  enable  her  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  a  population  which  is  sUll  increasing  all  over 
the  land.     Let  us  now  see  how  best  this  need  may  be  met. 

(a)  Primarily  and  fundamentally  by  every  parish  in  England  and 
Wales  having  its  own  organization.  In  1864  the  present  Prolocutor  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  Southern  Province,  advocating 
the  formation  of  such  a  fund  as  we  now  possess,  said,  "Organize  it 
properly.  Work  it  by  districts."  In  1893  Chancellor  Espin,  Prolocutor 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  Northern  Province,  said, 
"  Every  parish  in  the  land  should  have  its  own  Clergy  Sunday,  or 
Ciiurch  Endowment  Sunday,  call  it  what  you  will."  For  this  I  plead  as 
the  first  and  fundamental  position  to  be  taken  in  this  constructive  work. 
Two  reasons  render  this  urgent  and  imperative: — First,  it  is  the 
application  lo  this  project  of  that  parochial  system  which  is  already  in 
existence,  and  which  gives  power  and  progress  to  every  brand)  of 
Church  work.  Missions  at  home  and  abroad,  education,  temperance, 
thrift,  the  While  Cross  movement,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  all  other 
expressions  of  vitality  are,  in  the  iirst  instance,  parochial.  Secondly, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  individuality  of  an  obligation,  which  is 
Divine  in  its  origin  and  authority,  can  be  impressed  upon  the  nation  at 
large.  So  far  as  my  inquiries  and  investigations  have  carried  me — and 
I  have  examined  every  scheme  in  England— the  only  diuceses  in  which 
this  principle  is  practically  formulated  are  those  of  Salisbury,  Gloucester, 
and  Norwich.  Two  of  these  recommend  the  subdivision  of  the  parish, 
voluntary  collection  from  house  to  house,  the  Gloucester  scheme  stating 
"  each  Church  steward  may  undertake  from  menty  to  thirty  houses." 
The  Chester  scheme,  while  giving  most  friendly  recogniiiun  to  the 
Central  Fund,  acknowledges  the  individuality  of  obligation  in  an 
emphatic  way  :  — "  A  committee  of  laymen  will  be  formed  in  each  rural 
deanery,  who  will  organize  machinery  for  collectinR  from  Churchpeople 
subscriptions  of  from  one  shilling  per  annum  upwards."  The  schemes 
adopted  by  the  dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Cnichester,  Peterborough, 
IJaiidalT,  Bangor,  Truro,  York,  Manchester,  acid  Newcastle  expect 
that  whenever  a  grant  is  made  to  a  parish  a  local  contribution  will 
be  returned.  In  some  dioceses  the  Bishop's  appeal  is  directed  to  be 
read  to  each  congregation. 

■  Vide  Guardian,  May  Iitli,   1897. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  difiicultie<s  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption 
of  parochial  brandies,  especially  in  rural  districts.  The  people  are  poor 
and  dispersed  over  a  vast  area.  Tithe  is  paid,  but  not  to  the  parson. 
The  professional  agitator  is  on  the  war-path,  and  his  Cretan  blood  is 
boiling;  or  the  parson  is  unwise,  inactive,  or  over-active.  These 
conditions  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  they  are  not  to  be  suffered 
to  suppress  the  propagation  of  a  Divine  principle.  Anything  is  better 
than  acquiescence  in  parochial  paralysis  as  the  normal  expression  of 
parochial  vitality.  Besides,  the  Church  must,  in  this  matter,  rely  more 
on  the  smaller  contributions  of  the  multitude  than  on  the  larger  gifts  of 
the  few.  The  latter  are  uncertain,  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence  and 
pressure  of  present  economic  conditions,  they  will  become  fewer  and 
fewer.  We  must  ces^se  to  expect  many  munificent  gifts  from  the  landed 
gentry,  some  of  whom  are  suffering  sharply  from  depleted  incomes, 
from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  jointures  levied  in  prosperous  times,  and 
from  the  greed  of  modern  legislation. 

Nor  ought  we  to  look  to  episcopal  revenues.     Many  of  the  bishops 
have  set  a  conspicuous  example  of  generosity,  even  to  the  length  of 
self-sacrifice ;   and  I  speak  that  which  I  know  when  I  say  the  world 
would   be  astonished   if  it  could  peruse  many   an   annual  episcopal 
balance-sheet.     These  facts  accentuate  my  contention.     This  fund  must  ' 
have  as  its  permanent  and  reliable  source  of  income  the  slender,  but 
regular,  contributions  of  the  many  rather  than  the  larger,  but  unreliable, 
offerings  of  the  few.     Every  parish  must  have  its  branch.     Every  adult 
Churchman  should  contribute.     Why  not  follow  the  example  set  by  the  I 
Churchmen  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  contribute  three  halfpence  weekly,! 
one  halfpenny  to  schools,  one  to  foreign    missions,  and    one    to  the' 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  ? 

The  next  step  is,  naturally  and  normally,  that  every  diocese  should 
have  its  own  fund,  supplied  and  managed  by  the  laity,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  rousing 
men  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
observe,  no  reasonable  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
enforcing  it.  Information  on  this  subject,  accurate  and  authorized, 
should  be  circulated  in  every  parish  in  the  country.  The  existence  of  a 
branch  '•  in  every  parish  in  the  land  **  should  be  inquired  into  in  every 
schedule  of  visitation  questions.  Rural  deans,  archdeacons,  deans  and 
chapters,  bishops,  should  regard  this  question  as  primary,  urgent, 
essential.     On  this  subject,  each  diocese  should  be  all  alive. 

Lastly,  no  diocese  should  be  separated  from  the  Central  Fund.  It  is 
by  affiliation  poorer  dioceses  are  helped  by  the  richer.  The  Central 
Fund  should  be  allowed  a  hearing,  and  even  accorded  unstinted  help, 
especially  in  centres  where  the  clergy  are  provided  for  by  local 
munificence.  Corinth  may  have  such  a  reputation  for  generosity  that 
but  little,  if  any,  Apostolic  stimulus  is  needed  to  arouse  it.  It  may 
even  be  used  as  an  example  to  the  more  straitened  communities  in 
Macedonia.  Yet  a  lurking  fear  of  degeneracy,  of  selfishness,  of 
embarrassment,  may  justify  an  urgent  appeal,  and  even  a  deputation,  in 
the  interests  alike  of  the  ]X)or  saints,  or,  still  more,  of  Corinth  itself. 
The  Church  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  from  a  dwarfing  Congre- 
gationalism, the  healthiest  corrective  of  which  is  insistence  upon  the 
oneness  of  her  corporate  life.     It  will  be  a  reproach  to  us  if  in  a  matter 
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of  primary  and  growing  importance  this  narrow  spirit  should  appear  on 
a  diocesan  scale,  withering  by  its  shrivelling  secretions  the  moral  force 
which  is  most  nobly  expanded  by  making  the  strength  of  all  the  persoDal 
concern  of  each.  But  more.  Not  only  should  every  diocese  be 
affiliated  to  and  aid  in  every  way  the  Central  Fund,  but  the  latter  should 
be  careful  to  submit  its  claims  to  the  substantial  sympathy  of  England 
in  great  public  meetings,  held,  not  in  the  Church  House,  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  wholly  ecclesiastical,  but  in  the  London  Mansion 
House,  in  an  atmosphere  commercial,  cosmopolitan,  and  scented  with 
the  aroma  of  sympathy. 

Meanwhile  our  episcopal  leaders  might  address  themselves  to  such 
reforms  as  are  touched  by  the  operations  of  this  fund.  We  need 
further  facilities  for  the  union  of  small  benefices.  The  clergy  desire 
more  work  as  certainly  as  they  deserve  more  pay.  They  can  cope  with 
poverty  more  successfully  than  with  indolence.  Spare  time  is  &  greater 
evil  than  scant  means.  In  some  cathedral  cities  this  danger  is  grave. 
In  the  city  of  Norwich  there  are  thirty-six  churches,  in  which  are 
included  five  united  benefices.  This  leaves  us  thirty-one  parishes,  in 
nineteen  of  which  there  are  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
and  these  not  all  Church  people.  In  the  thirty-one  parishes  there  are 
forty  clergy — an  enormous  waste  of  force,  on  which  the  lay  mind  dwells 
with  amazement,  while  the  clergy  long  for  reform  and  yearn  for  work. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  need  reasonable  restriction  upon  the  length  to 
which  patrons  may  go  in  asserting  rights  at  the  cost  of  efficiency.  And 
we  do  not  wisely  to  ignore  a  principle  which  lies  in  a  text  already 
quoted,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  This  is  obvious.  It  is 
Divine.  But  do  not  reason,  usage,  and  even  equity  remind  us  that 
whoever  pays  the  hire  has  some'  voice,  if  not  in  the  selection  of  the 
labourer,  then,  possibly,  in  the  duration  of  his  tenure.  Of  such  reforms 
men  are  thinking.  And  however  earnestly  we  are  asked  not  to  incumber 
this  most  necessary  project  with  side  issues,  we  must  remember  the 
place  the  laity  hold  in  the  Church  ;  courageously  concede  the  position 
to  which  the  discharge  of  a  long  neglected  duty  invites  them,  and 
assure  them  that  the  redress  of  every  wrong  is,  in  the  end,  the  best 
preparation  for  healthy,  wise,  and  enduring  reforms.  Let  the  laity 
consider  well  the  justice  of  the  claim  now  made.  Let  it  be  discharged 
promptly  and  generously,  and  they  will  have  done  more  for  the  further 
reform  of  the  Church  than  many  a  Parliament. 


Sir  Henry  H.  Bemrose,  M.P.  for  Derby, 
In  attempting  to  discharge  my  task  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
Clergy  SuslenCalion  Fund,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  some  effectual  means  of  augmenting  clerical  incomes. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  after  Congress  for  twenty 
years  past.  The  time  for  discussion  has  gone  by — the  time  for  action 
has  come.  We  must  no',  however,  forget  that  much  has  been  done, 
notably,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
The  grants  made  by  the  former,  amounting  to  over  ^^ 700,000  in  ten 
years,  have  called  forth  no  less  a  sum  than  one  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  in  voluntary  donations  to  meet  them.    The  many  diocesan  and 
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other  societies,  all  voluntary,  have  in  their  respective  districts  and  areas 
done  a  great  work  in  augmenting  incomes  and  endowing  benefices; 
so  that  in  the  last  fifty-four  years  no  fewer  than  5,700  benefices  have 
had  their  income  increased. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  condition  of  things 
seems  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better.  The  causes  which  have  been 
long  operating  to  depreciate  clerical  incomes  are  aggravated  by  more 
recent  circumstances,  so  that  the  number  of  small  incomes  has  increased. 
Thus,  in  1834  there  were  11305  livings  of  ;£ioo  and  under ;  there  are 
now  1,341  livings  with  less  than  ;^ioo.  In  1834  there  were  4,261 
livings  of  ;^2oo  and  under,  there  are  now  5,907  under  jQ2oo,  Even 
during  the  years  from  1880  to  1892  the  number  of  benefices  between 
;£'ioo  and  under  ;^2oo  increased  from  2,595  to  4,173.  These  facts 
disclose  a  state  of  things  which  every  Churchman  must  feel  to  be  a  dis- 
grace and  a  reproach,  and  one  which  must  be  altered  and  improved. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  our 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the  Church — as  members  of  the 
parish  or  congregation,  as  members  of  the  diocese,  and  as  members  of 
the  Church  at  large.  In  each  capacity  we  have  and  must  discharge  our 
obligations ;  and  it  is  the  conviction,  in  the  face  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  that  the  increase  of  clerical  incomes  can  never  be 
properly  effected  by  local  societies  and  local  efforts  alone,  but  only  by 
the  collective  action  of  the  Church,  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund. 

Let  me  now  deal  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Fund.  The 
first  object  is  to  impress  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  clearly  defined  Christian  duty  of  contributing  towards  the 
support  of  the  clergy.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  evil  has 
been  **  wrought  by  want  of  thought,  and  not  by  want  of  heart."  Churchmen 
have  not  been  slow  to  give.  We  have  spent  millions  on  Church 
building,  restoration,  schools,  and  on  other  Church  and  philanthropic 
works  and  agencies,  but  we  have  largely  forgotten  or  insufficiently 
considered,  the  living  man  on  whose  spiritual  ministrations  we  so  much 
depend.  We  have  forgotten  that  he  is  as  human  as  ourselves,  with  the 
same  wants  and  necessities,  that  his  education  has  been  expensive,  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  great  burden  to  his  parents.  Then  his  family  costs 
as  much  as  ours — his  children  must  be  clothed  and  educated,  and  he 
has  the  contingencies  of  sickness  and  provision  for  the  future :  add  to 
this  the  many  calls  made  upon  him,  which  it  is  much  more  fitting  that 
the  layman  should  bear.  How  can  all  this  be  met  out  of  the  starvation 
incomes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy. 

The  parson  naturally  shrinks  from  making  known  his  straitened 
circumstances.  He  can  plead  well  for  others,  as  we  know ;  but  for 
himself  he  cannot  plead.  And  in  many  a  parsonage  there  is  silently 
and  uncomplainingly  endured  a  martyrdom  of  pinching  and  privation 
as  distressing  as  it  is  disgraceful. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  people  believe  the  clergy  and  their 
families  to  be  ethereal  or  angelic  beings.  They  say  our  Blessed  Lord 
commanded  His  disciples  to  provide  neither  money,  nor  food,  nor 
clothes,  and  so  appear  to  think  that  this  applies  to  a  nineteenth  century 
minister.  But  we  are  told  the  reason  why  the  disciples  were  not  to 
provide  these  things — it  was  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  laity  to 
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supply  them,  amply  and  always,  for  the  Master  lald,  "The  workman 
is  worthy  of  his  meat "  If  the  clergy  are  to  carry  out  that  command 
literally,  let  us  of  the  laity  also  obey  it. 

The  second  object  of  the  fund  is  "  to  supplement  and  extend  the 
diocesan  organizations  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  to  elicit  contributions 
in  this  respect  from  the  richer  towards  the  poorer  dioceses  ■"^ 
generally  to  promote  the  further  sustentation  of  the  clergy." 

His  own  p;irish  and  church  and  congregation  have  primary  and 
peculiar  claims  upon  every  Churchman,  but  as  regards  this  and  other 
questions,  our  horizon  must  be  widely  extended,  and  we  must  look,  not 
on  our  own  things  only,  but  on  the  things  of  others  also.  Just  as  a  new 
district  in  a  town  cannot  itself  build  its  own  church,  but  can  keep 
the  organization  in  working  order  when  once  started,  just  as  parishes 
vary  in  their  resources  and  cannot  in  the  matter  of  funds  be  always 
self-contained,  so  is  it  with  dioceses.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
reduction  in  the  ratable  value  of  land  since  1877,  which  varied 
from  below  ten  per  cent,  in  Cornwall  and  Cheshire  to  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  in  Essex,  The  need  thus  being  infinitely  greater  in  one  quarter 
than  in  another,  the  livings  cannot  be  augmented  save  by  the  Charch 
acting  in  her  corporate  capacity.  Easter  offerings,  clerical  aid  agencies, 
and  diocesan  societies  can  do  much.  But  there  is  need  of  a  fund 
which  shall  at  once  stimulate  local  liberality,  and,  co-operating  with 
diocesan  organizations,  shall  supplement  the  funds  of  the  poorer  dioceses 
by  the  wealth  of  the  richer.  This  the  Sustentation  Fund  does.  It 
|)roceeds  on  the  plan  of  considering  the  benehces  rather  than  the 
holders.  It  gives  aid  to  those  benefices  in  which  the  income  is  small, 
to  those  in  which  the  income  is  reduced  by  agricultural  depression  and 
other  causes,  and  to  those  of  substantial  value  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
claims  of  the  population  and  other  charges.  To  show  how  this  is 
carried  out,  let  me  give  the  figures  of  the  distribution  made  in  February 
for  the  first  year,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  first  year,  of  the  Fund's 
operation.  Of  the  thirty-five  dioceses  there  are  now  twenty-six  aflliliated 
to  the  Fund-  Up  to  December  31st,  eight  dioceses  had  sent  up,  as 
provided  by  the  rules,  twenty  per  cent,  or  one-fifih,  of  their  gross 
available  income  for  the  year.  The  Committee  of  the  Fund  considered 
the  circumstances  of  each  diocese,  and  made  grants  according  to  the 
need.  The  figures  show  every  diocese  benefitted,  and  how  great  the 
aid  is  to  the  most  needy.  You  will  observe  the  difl'erences  between 
the  sums  which  the  dioceses  sent  up,  and  those  which  they  received. 
Onf-liflh  nuoli.  Gmnl  madt. 

/    s-   d.  £.     X.   A. 

Carlisle         40    o    o  500    o    o 

Exeter  191  14    6  70a    o    o 

LlandafT       100    o    o  joo    o    o 

Norwich       98  11     3.  i,3;o    o    o 

Peierborough         35  '5    4  500    o    o 

S.  Albani 417     3     7  900    o    o 

Salisbury 45    7     i  700    o    o 

Truio  12    6    6  350    o    o 


It  in  block  to  Ibe  diocese,  : 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  twelve  grants  of  ;^ioo  each  were  made,  on 
certain  conditions,  towards  augmenting  the  permanent  income  of  twelve 
poor  parishes,  from  a  special  donation  of  ;^ii5oo. 
.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  as  follows : — 

;^      s.     d. 

Church  Collections       ii>446    o    o 

Donations 40)45X    o    o 

Annual  Subscriptions 1*784    o    o 

For  Permanent  Endowment,  including  one  donation  of  ;^l, 500    1,886    o    o 

For  Endowment  in  Llandaff 500    o    o 

Special  Investment        ..        2,515    o    o 

Interest       455    o    o 

jL^ecac  V        ••       ••       ••  ••       ••       ••       ••        ••  Qoo 

;f59i046    o    o 
And  ^465  Buenos  Ayres  Railway  Stock. 

Of  the  above  sum,  ;^48,ooo  has  come  in  this  year. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  already  Churchmen  have  recognized  the 
Fund  as  the  depositary,  not  only  for  annual  distributions  in  aid  of 
dioceses,  but  for  general  and  special  endowment  and  investment.  So  far, 
this  is  satisfactory.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  so  far,  the  sums  received 
are  contributed  by  2,500  persons,  not  reckoning,  of  course,  the  offertories. 

But  my  purpose  in  standing  here  to-night  is  to  appeal,  as  a  layman, 
to  laymen.  This  is  essentially  a  layman's  question  and  work.  The 
Sustentation  Fund  originated  from  a  suggestion  of  a  layman  of  position 
to  Earl  Nelson,  who  thereupon  called  a  private  meeting  of  laymen,  thirteen 
attending,  to  consider  the  question.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — "  That  it  is  desirable  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by 
the  laity  for  the  support  of  the  clergy."  The  duty  is  here  properly  laid  by 
laymen  upon  laymen.  A  proposal  for  the  creation  of  the  Fund  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Archbishops,  and  strongly  approved  of  by  them.  The 
scheme  was  also  warmly  approved  by  both  houses  of  laymen. 

In  generations  long  gone  by  the  laymen  who  were  then  the  propertied 
class — the  landed  proprietors,  nobly  recognized  their  duty  and  nobly 
discharged  it.  To  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  means  of  grace  for 
themselves,  their  dependents,  and  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  their  pious 
liberality,  England  owes  it  that  the  churches  as  landmarks  stud  the  land. 
We  of  to-day  live  largely  on  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  past.  But 
silently  and  by  slow  steps  a  great  social  revolution  has  come  about,  and 
the  incidence  of  wealth  is  altered.  Land  is  still  a  great  feature  of 
wealth,  but  a  hundred  causes  have  brought  it  about  that  while  the 
estimated  value  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously declined,  notably  since  1877,  before  and  since  that  time 
the  value  of  houses,  railways,  shipping,  merchandise,  and  other  property 
has  increased  enormously.  We  have  entered  on  a  new  era  of  endow- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  providing  it  lies  upon  the  commercial  classes — 
those  who  live  on  'Other  than  landed  property.  Commerce  has  drawn 
the  population  from  the  country  to  the  town.  Will  the  new  moneyed 
interest  emulate  the  piety  and  zeal'  of  their  fathers  ?  1  earnestly  press 
this  duty  upon  my  lay  brethren.  Systematic  effort  is  needed.  The 
Dean  of  Norwich  pnactically  has  said  that  such  an  effort  will  be  a  new 
sensation  for  this  generation.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a 
young  friend,  a  cyclist,  who  was  counselling  me  as  to  cycles,  should  my 
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juvenility  prompt  me  to  take  to  odc.  He  said,  "  You  won't  ride  very 
comfortably  for  twelve  months,  because  it  brink's  into  play  cycling  muscles 
which  you  have  never  yet  used,  and  they  must  be  developed."  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  laity  have  certain  muscles  which  we  have  never  yet  used. 
If  the  effort  be  made  and  prove  somewhat  exhaustive,  let  us  take 
comfort  that  practice  will  render  it  both  beneficial  and  enjoyable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  name  two  canons  of  liberality  which  are  laid 
down  for  us.  The  first  is  that  we  give  as  God  has  prospered  us — and 
it  is  suggested  that  we  do  this  systematically,  once  a  week.  Thus 
counting  up  our  mercies  would  wonderfully  inform  our  memories  and 
stimulate  our  sense  pf  duty.  The  other  is — that  we  give  as  we  have 
opportunity. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Right    Hon.  the  Earl    Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

Thebb  is  a  caution  which  should  be  given  when  it  is  stated  tbal  onlj  2,500 
people  have  given  to  this  Clergy  Suslcntalion  Fund.  That  does  not  mean  ihju  there 
was  nol  a  great  number  or  workers  ia  the  dioceses  before  wc  began,  and  others  who 
by  u>  have  been  slimulaled  lo  diocesan  elfurl,  over  and  above  llie  1,500  represented 
as  giving  10  the  central  fund  ;  nevertheless  up  to  the  present  ihe  question  has  beat 
inadequately  dealt  with.  It  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  laity  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary money,  and  it  ii  essentially  a  lay  work  to  provide  the  money.  We  have  gluiied 
in  our  well  endowed  churches,  and  Tor  many  years  hive  been  content  lo  allow  ibc 
clergy  to  live  on  their  own  meant,  and  to  look  lo  the  clergy  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
money  work  in  the  parishes  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  yet  the  eiample  set  us  by 
our  foTefatneis  in  the  rich  inheritance  of  endowments  to  which  we  tiave  entered  oui;ht 
to  Elii  us  up  in  thit  matter.  I  cannot  put  our  claims  more  strongly  befoce  you  than 
this.  I  find  that  people  arc  very  often  anxious  to  find  out  reasons  (or  not  pultiog 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and,  therefore,  ai  soon  as  we  put  our  proposals  before 
them  they  say,  "  We  do  not  approve  "f  this  plan  ;  we  should  look  to  somelliing  else," 
and  they  put  the  other  plan  on  the  other  side.  But  I  think  our  plan  moie  likely  to 
get  (he  money,  by  proposing  to  give  grants  to  the  clergy  in  preference  to  the 
increased  endowment  of  the  livings  I  am  pleased  lo  hear,  as  the  Dean  of  Norwich 
specially  mentioned,  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  is  one  of  those  which  are  carrying  oo 
this  work  in  a  proper  way.  We  hare  adopled  a  modiUcalion  of  the  Iiiih  plan. 
That  is  to  say,  10  ask  the  parish  to  take  a  £^  share  towards  the  increase  of  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  and  then  we  from  Ihe  central  fund  underlake  to  meet  Ihe  jfj  by  a 
lionus.  It  IS  best  illustrated  in  a  neighbouring  parish  of  my  own  where  the  liviog 
is  only  under  jfioo  net,  and  the  population  I.cxm.  Here  the  lay  impropriator  and 
the  rural  dean  took  three  shares  for  the  good  oF  the  |ari<h,  which,  wiili  the  nraoey 
the  Dioceaan   Board  had  to  distribute,  brou^hl  the  vicar  £yi  for  the  current  year. 


The  Rev.  William  A.  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Bunbury,  Cheshire; 

General  Secretary  of  the  Church  Reform  League  for  the 

Province  of  York. 

I  HAVE  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  subject  of  Church  defence,  partly  because  in 
n  small  way  I  have  participated  diiectly  myself  in  it,  and  also  because  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  pan  of  the  country — Ihc  Principality  of  Wales— where  the 
operalions  of  the  Church  defence  movement  were  pailiculaily  active  and  valuable, 
and  also  because  I  believe  that  the  Churcb  defence  movement  has  been  productive  cf 
very  hap[>y  and  salutary  results,  atul  tbal  it  fulfils  a  function  in  present-day  life  the  vatae 
of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  over-etlimate.  But  for  all  that  we  cannat  help  feeling 
very  earnestly  that  this  work  of  Church  defence  should  be  pursued  in  ■  careful  and 
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judicious  manner.     For  instance,   what  kind  of  defence  does  the  Church  Defence 

institution,  as  re-oiganized,  aim  at  undertaking  ?    I  presume  to  that  (question  would 

be  answe^'ed  the  right  of  our  Church  to  its  national  position  and  ancient  pecuniary 

heritage,  which  has  been  presented  to  her  by  the  faithful  of  past  generations,  and  that 

they  also  defend  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  point  out  how  her  historic  national 

position  in  this  land  has  been  earned  and  maintained.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  those 

who  come  forward  in  defence  of  these  bases  of  the  Church's  position  should  be  very 

careful  in  laying  stress  upon  their  value,  and  in  passing  encomiums  upon  them,  that 

they  do  not  also  cover  with  the  shield  of  their  defence  things  which  no  one  can  or 

ought  to  defend.     Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  if  we  stand  on  a  Church  defence 

platform  we  must  defend  Convocations  whose  practical  power  is  on  the  level  with 

that  of  a  debating  society,  and  whose  representative  relation  to  the  Church  at  large  is 

worse  than  was  that  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  when  it  existed,  to  the 

country  at  large.     Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  must  defend  the  position  of  the 

laiiy  of  a  Church  which  gives  to  the  layman  great,  perhaps  unduly  great,  power  as  a 

citizen,  but  which  gives  to  the  layman  as  a  Churchman  a  very  badly  defined  and  very 

questionable  position.    Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  going  to  defend  a  great 

number  of  things  which  admit  of  no  defence.     For  instance,  there  is  the  system  of 

patronage^  which  has  many  good  points,  but  which  has  abuses  which  place  a  premium 

upon  incapacity  and  corruption.     Do  not  for  a  moment  let  it  be  supposed  again  that 

many  of  us  who  are  loyal  Churchmen  will   defend  a  system  of  finance  concerning 

which  so  conservative  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  said  in  his 

sermon  preached  at  the  last  Congress  at  Shrewsbury  in  1896,  that  the  time  was  fast 

approaching  when  the  whole  revenues  of  our  Church  must  be  re-distributed.     We 

shall  promote  the  cause  of  defence,  and  insure  our  own  position,  and,  indeed,  I 

think  it  is  the  best  and  truest  form  of  defence,  if  we  fully  admit  and  strenuously 

attempt   to  remedy   these   defects.      Many  of  us  have  a  quarrel  with  the  official 

defence  movement  of  our  Church,  laudable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  because  we  say  that 

it  has  serious  faults  and  limitations.     It  is  extremely  necessary  that  a  man  should 

defend   his  right,   for   instance,   to  the   possession  of  his   purse,   if  he  can  do  so 

conscientiously.     Again,  if  a  man  comes  of  ancient  lineage,  and  is  entitled  to  high 

place,  and  can  prove  that  this  is  so,  he  is  entitled  to  fight  for  the  recognition  of  those 

claims.      But  if  a  man  passes  his  whole  life    in  the  defence  of  his   purse  or  the 

vindication  of  his  position,  his  value  to  the  community  at  large  is  very  small.     Do 

not  let  us  lavish  all  our  efforts  and  enthusiasm  on  some  of  these  things,  which  are, 

after  all,  self-r^arding ;  let  us  remember  that  the  great  feature  of  Church  defence 

must  be  Church  reform.      From  its  past  history  and  conditions,  and   from   other 

reasons  which  are  sensible,  and  which  are  received  with  every  allowance  by  moderate 

and  reasonable  people,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  Church  Defence  Institution  to  go 

in  for  a  detailed  programme  of  controverted  measures  of  Church  reform.     Still,  there 

is  no  reason  why,  as  we  have  been  told  already  this  evening,  any  measure  which 

meets  with  the  general  approval  of  Churchmen,  and  which  commends  itself  to  the 

mass  of  the  Church  opinion  in  this  country,  should  not  be  taken  up  and  pushed  forward 

by  the  Church  Defence  Institution.     And  surely  that  great  reform,  which  is  the  key 

of  all  other  reforms,  is  that  which  was  suggested   by  Lord   Balcarres  in  his  most 

excellent  address.     That  principle,  assured  to  the  Church  by  Magna  Charta,  should 

be  vindicated,  and  we  should  obtain  reasonable  powers  of  self-government,  and  such 

an  ecclesiastical  legislative  assembly  as  would  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  all, 

and  do  for  the  most  influential  body  in  this  country  what  a  similar  organization  has 

done  for  the  Sootch  Kirk.     Let  the  new  Church  Defence  Amalgamated  Body  take 

this  into  their  consideration,  and  when  they  put  to  the  front  the  need  not  only  for 

defence  but  for  instruction,  do  not  let  them  attach  the  fullest  importance,  valuable  as 

it  is,  to  the  great  past  record  of  the  Chyrch,  but  let  them  instruct  us  upon  her  present 

needs  and  possibilities  of  improvement,  and  let  us  make  full  use  of  every  means  of 

adaptation  and  correction  within  our  reach.     There  are  many  valuable  lessons  to  be 

learned  from  a  Congress  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 

stimulating,  but  it  is  highly  possible  that  it  excites  to  a  certain  extent  a  spirit  of 

complacency.     We  meet  together  very  happily,  and  feel  on   very  good  terms  with 

each  other,  but  to  anyone  who  believes  in  the  mission  of  the  English  Church,  in  her 

Catholicity,  and  in  her  enormous  practical  responsibilities,  this  is  not  the  time,  and 

these  are  not  the  circumstances*  for  complacency.    When  we  remember  that  some  sixty 

per  cent,  of  our  countrymen  are  out  of  touch  with  the  Church,  and  not  only  out  of 

touch  with  the  Church,  but  without  a  definite  religious  profession  at  all,  then  I  think 
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tliat  we  should  have  se«rchings  of  he«rl  and  a  spirit  of  bumilily.  When  we  rein^brr 
aU  the^^e  thingn,  I  mainrain  ihat  we  should  be  very  humble  and  heail-iiijcten,  aod 
shoulil  lake  veiy  great  care  to  consider  the  urgent  impoiiance  and  the  extent  of  iboK 
;s  of  rerorm  which  we  piopose  to  undertake. 


G.  F.  Chambers,  Esq..  Harrister-at-Law.  Eastbourne. 
1  DKStRE  to  say  ■  few  words  on  the  purely  practical  side  ol  this  question,  and  evpcciaUy 
to  «}und  a  note  of  warning  whicli  seems  to  me  needed.  In  dealing  with  the  prcsesl 
and  Ihe  future,  do  we  sufficiently  liear  in  mind  ibe  past— in  prticular,  the  past  tweke 
years?  In  1SS5,  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  then  general  election,  the  great  danger  the 
Church  of  England  was  then  in,  speaking  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  was  suddenly 
realised,  A  grand  awakening  took  place,  and  Ihc  Church's  enemies  were  beaten  back  all 
along  the  line.  The  Church  had  rest  more  or  less  till  1S93;  there  was  then  another  swii^ 
of  the  poliiical  pendulum,  not  very  pronounced,  il  is  true,  bul  still  enough  to  encounge 
an  attack  on  the  Church  in  Wales.  1895  witnesscl  another  general  election,  at  which 
the  sn-cilled  friends  of  the  Church  secured  a  sufficient  preponderance  to  give  ui 
another  period  of  rest.  And  now  comes  in  the  point  which  I  wish  so  much  10 
emphasize  lo^day.  Parliaments,  like  other  thing',  wear  out,  and  come  to  an  end  ; 
this  present  House  of  Common*  will  end  in  about  foui  years,  perhaps  sooner.  Are 
the  frienda  of  Church  and  Stale  hard  at  work  as  if  they  realised  this  fact  ?  I  feai  not. 
*rhe  change  of  front  which,  in  a  sense,  has  taken  place  in  the  organiiatioD  of  Chtuch 
defence,  is  not  without  ptesenl  risk  and  future  risk  j  more  (ttitlcularly  as  we  have  lost 
the  guiding  hand  of  its  great  architect,  the  great  Archbishop  who  reahted  more 
perbap-i  than  any  high  ecclesiastic  of  this  end  of  ihe  nineteenth  century  tbc  neccssilr 
of  meeting  altered  circumstances  with  new  methods  of  conduct  and  work.  I  heanil) 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  plain  instruction  in  ihe  facts  of  Church  work  and  Chnrcb 
history  constitute  an  eminently  effecllve  form  of  Church  I>efcnce.  This  has  veiy 
much  come  home  lo  me  as  the  result  of  having  given  some  four  hundred  lecluies  on 
Church  defence  in  all  parts  of  England.  But  there  is  rne  phase  of  this  class  of  wnk 
which  I  think  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sufltciently  realized  and  enforced  by  Church  defence 
speakers  and  lecturers.  Il  is  not  enough  to  tell  Ihe  story  of  what  the  Church  has 
done  and  is  doing,  unless  you  suppltment  thai  information  by  an  accouol  of  what  the 
other  side  has  done  amiss,  has  lelt  undone,  or  cannot  do,  as  the  case  may  be.  We. 
as  Churclimen,  are  on  our  trial,  and  have  10  defend  ourselves.  Our  opponents  lell  us 
that  the  voluntary  system  is  belter  for  religion  than  the  endowment  system  ;  that  the 
Church's  system  of  eccleuaslical  government  and  palronsge  is  necessarily  loll  of 
aliuses  from  which  ihe  Dissenters'  system  is  Iree.  1  do  not  complain  oi  these  altesalions 
being  made  ;  they  are,  in  Ihe  absliacl,  fair  issues  to  be  raised.  Bul  I  do  say  tliat  we 
are  enliiled  in  discussing  them  10  carry  the  war  inio  Ihe  enemy's  camp,  and  that  too 
often  we  refinin  from  doing  so.  For  instance,  when  a  Liberaliooist  attacks  me  od  our 
lous  Non  con  form  isi  minister, 
I  "love  their  minister  deaili 
with  their  lips,  bul  hale  hiin  cordially  with  their  pockets.  They  treat  him  like  wild 
beasts,  who  are  kept  humble  by  being  kept  poor.  They  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  bis 
basket  and  his  store,  while  they  take  caie  that  his  basket  shall  be  empty  and  his  store 
nothingness  itself.*'  A  well-known  Baptist  minister,  Arthur  Mursell,  was  even  more 
explicit.  "There  is  not  a  more  brow-beaten,  abused,  and  over-borne  set  of  nien 
out  of  slavery  than  some  of  the  Dissenting  rainisttrs.  They  become  the  mere  tools  of 
one  01  two  rich  well-to-do  men,  whose  ignorance  is  only  exceeded  by  their  arrogance-" 
Citations  such  as  Ihese  1  could  multiply  by  the  yard.  1,  for  one.  ;im  not  prepared 
tamely  to  allow  the  clergy  of  ihe  Church  of  England  to  be  exposed  to  a  future  under 
Disestablishment  such  as  is  here  pictured,  and  I  plead  earnestly  that  while  there  ii  yet 
lime  (I'.f.,  during  i3gS,  1S99,  and  1900),  we  should,  as  part  of  our  (chene  lor 
educating  the  people  in  Church  defence,  use  our  uimost  efforts  to  show  up  Ibe  ieiier 
workings  of  the  so-called  voluntary  system.  When  a  Nonconformist  twitl  me  with 
belonging  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church  which  is  ruled  by  the  State  aitd  the  Law 
Courts,  instead  ol  remonstrating,  I  say  at  once,   Tu  qnequt,  and  ezhibil   ' 


du^tattentiontoL.  R.  8Eq.  249(1881),  where  I  lind  that  in/cfuiD.  StanHard,\YX- 
Cnancellor  Hall  gaveadecisionlhat  a  Dissenting  minister  must  either  alter  his  teaching 
or  TcMgn  his  appointment.  A  very  important  duty  to  be  performed  by  Church  defenders 
is  the  exposure  of  fraudulent  statistics     .\n  example  will  explain  my  meaning.     If  a 
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Churchman  point  to  the  existence  of  more  than  twenty  thou$iand  churches  as  a  proof 
of  the  vitality  of  the  Church,  a  Liberationist  may  reply,  "  Yes,  but  please  remember 
that  the  Nonconformists  have  provided  more  than  that  numiier  of  places  of  worship." 
The  Churchman  who  knows  his  business  will  rejoin,  **  Yes,  but  what  does  your 
seemingly  grand  total  include"?  I  have  in  my  hand  &ome  extracts  from  the 
"Official  List  of  Registered  Places  of  Worship" — (p.  23)  "Loft  belonging  to 
Robert  Rowe "  ;  (p.  30)  *' Club  Room,  Pelican  Inn,  Ebbu  Vale";  (p.  23) 
"  Railway  Arches,  No.  75,  76,  G.  E.  R.  ";  (p.  68)  "Bakehouse  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Crabbe";  (p.  56)  "Assembly  Room,  Fox  and  CJoose  Inn,  Redditch."  Once 
again,  I  say  we  ought  (of  course  with  judgment,  discretion,  and  charity)  to  be 
ever  prepared  to  carry  the  war  of  Church  defence  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
And  this  means  the  drawing  of  comparisons.  NoAr  we  all  know  on  high 
authority  that  "comparisons  are  odious,"  but  only  10  one  of  two  parties.  As 
applied  to  the  present  subject,  the  drawing  of  comparisons  means  the  duty  of  com. 
paring  the  ways  and  methods  of  Dissent  with  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  Church, 
which  done,  we  shall  find  at  every  turn  ample  proofs  for  the  thesis  that  Disestablish- 
ment would  do  harm  to  everybody  and  good  to  nolnjdy ;  or  if  this  be  deemed  too 
sweeping,  that  Disestablishment  would  tend  to  cripple  religion  in  the  towns  and  blot 
it  out  in  the  rural  districts,  because  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  an  especial  sense,  lie 
poor  man's  Church.  We  cannot  press  too  strongly  the  point  that  the  poor  would  be 
the  chief  sufferers  by  Disestablishment.  DiscAtablishment  would  create  an  achi<  ^ 
void  m  the  national  life  which  all  the  Dissenting  sects  put  together  never  could  fii. 
This  is  a  patent  and  notorious  fact,  capable  of  statisticnl  proofs  of  every  kind.  Lei  us, 
I  say,  make  the  exhibition  of  these  statistical  proofs  an  important  feature  in  our 
Church  defence  work  in  the  few  years'  breathin{r  time  which  we  have  at  command 
before  the  enemy  ngain  howls  at  the  gale  of  the  fortress. 


The  Rev.  LuciUS  G.  Fry,  Vicar  of  S.  James',  Upper  Edmonton. 

I  BRLIRVE  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  many  Churchmen  when  I  wish  the  Chnrch 
Defence  Society  would  take  up  a  bold  position  on  the  matter  of  Church  reform,  and 
make  it  clear  that  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Church  the  Society  does  not  defend 
the  way  in  which  the  clergy  are  at  pref:ent  either  appointed  or  paid.     I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  EcclesicLSticai  Fairotiagt  Gazetie,   which  gives  full  particulars  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  livings  that  are  for  sale  by  one  of  the  so-CRlled  ecclesia>tica| 
agents  at  the  present  moment.    Is  it  not  a  downright  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England 
that  her  sacred  offices  should  I  e  bought  and  sold  for  money  ?    Let  the  Church  Defence 
Society  say  so  boldly,  and  numbers  of  earne«t  Churchmen  will  then  rally  to  its  side. 
It  wants  courage,  no  doubr,  to  take  a  stand  on  such  a  point  as  this :  it  is  *'  heresy,"  for 
the  time  being,  when  we  touch  the  rights  of  patrons  in  the  matter  of  advowsoos ;  but 
as  the  President  has  said  in  his  Presidential  Address,  all  proposals  of  reform  are  at  one 
time  regarded  as  heresy — but  by  and  by,  when  this  idea  has  got  into  people's  minds, 
the  time  will  come  when  everybody  asks  with  astonishment,  "  Is  that  all  ?  Why,  who 
ever  doubted  that  ?  "     But  Church  reform  means  not  merely  the  doing  away  of  abuses, 
but  also  the  putting  once  more  into  form  what  has  got  out  of  form.     And  this  is  so 
in  the  matter  of  the  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund.     The  one  office  in  the  Church  which 
is  supposed  to  provide  a  proper  maintenance  for  the  clergy  is  out  of  form.     This 
is  the  function  of  the  archdeacon,  but  it  is  just  the  one  thing  that  in  these  days 
the  archdeacon  does  not   do.      The   present   archdeacons  are  all  no  doubt   most 
estimable  gentlemen  and  doing  useful  work  in  other  ways,  such  as  parochial  incum- 
bents, or  residentiary  canons,  or  suffragan  bishops,  but  they  are  none  of  them  real 
archdeacons  :  if  they  were  there  would  be  no  need  for  such  a  novel  expedient  as  the 
Clergy  Sustentation  Fund.     The  essence  of  an  archdeacon's  office  is  that  he  should 
attend  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  save  the  bishop  and  all  the 
clergy  from  having  to  serve  tablc«,  that  he  should  be,  in  one  word,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  the  diocese  and  raise  sufficient  means  through  his  lay  officers,  t.e.,  the 
churchwardens  and  sidesmen  of  every  parish,  to  provide  every  clerg>  man  with  a  living 
wage.'     Let  us  pray  God  to  raise  up  in  the  Church  a  real  and  true  archdeacon — one 
who  knows  his  duties  and  who  will  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  thofe 
duties ;  one  who  has  a  clear  head  for  finance,  who  understands  business  and  the  minds 
of  business  men,  and  knows  how  to  tackle  laymen  and  how  to  get  them  to  contribnte 
to  a  conmon  diocesan  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy*.    What  we  want,  in 
fact,  is  for  an  archdeacon  to  arise  «  ho  will  do  for  the  a»chiciiaconaI  office  what  Bishop 
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Wilberforce  did  years  ago  Tot  ihe  epiicopale,  vhen  he  rose  up  as  Bishop  of  Uxfcvd 
and  ciealed  the  modern  bishop.  Il  may  be  beiesy  to  say  ihis  now,  bul  it  is  in  accor- 
dance with  true  Church  principles,  and  the  time  will  surely  come  when  everyone  will 
say  with  aslonishmeni.  "  Is  ihit  all?  Why,  who  ever  doubted  it?" 


The  Rev.  R.  MiLWJRN  Blaklston.  Secretary  to  the  Queen 
Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund,  7,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 
Thk  only  excuse  thai  I  have  for  venturing  to  intrude  in  this  debate  on  Ibe  Cleigy 
.Sustentation  Fund,  which  is  essentially  a  lay  question,  is  that  [  have  bad  sometbine  lo 
do  with  it  from  the  beeiiining,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  fe*  words  in  rpgard  lo  some 
misconceptions  relating  to  tlie  fund.  I  have  seen  it  staled  Utely  in  the  newspapers, 
thai  il  \as  been  said  by  more  than  one  person,  even  at  n  diocesan  confeFcnce,  that 
this  fund  has  fallen  somewhat  flat ;  and  that  it  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
was  due  to  its  importance.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a  measure  of  truth  in 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  point  to  emphasize.  I  rather  desire  to  emphasize 
what  the  Sustentation  Fund  has  done,  and  1  venture  to  think  it  has  done  a  great 
deal.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  Sir  Henry  Bemrose  speak  so  conBdentlj 
about  it.  He  lold  you  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  how  the  money  has  t>een  obtained. 
The  amount  up  to  the  present  is  something  over  simy  thousand  pounds  received  by  the 
(Jenlral  Fund  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  Central  Fund  only  tbal  is 
receiving  money  fur  this  purpose.  We  have  set  to  work  organiialions  already  in 
existence  in  many  dioceses  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  have  also  created  organizatioiis 
in  other  dioceses  where  there  were  none  before.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  done,  and,  though  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sum  total  that  has  been  collected  (txcaiue 
we  shall  not  know  that  till  the  end  of  the  year),  still  I  have  made  a  lowh  calculation, 
and  perhaps  1  am  not  far  Ciom  lieing  correct  in  assuming  that  each  affiliated  diocese 
has,  on  an  average,  collecteil  ^1.500  during  the  present  year,  making  a  total  of 
^36,000.  If  we  add  that  to  the  ^£60,000  we  have  received  at  the  office,  we  have  very 
little  short  of  ^100,000.  You  must  rememl>er  that  the  object  i%  not  merely  to  create 
a  great  Central  Fund  ;  what  is  rc<]uired  is  that  a  luge  amount  of  money  shall  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  or  clergy  sustentation,  whether  il  is  raised  by  the  Central 
Fund,  or  by  the  diocesan  oi^aniialions.  Then  I  would  say  a  word  in  rejjatd  10  the  aid 
we  have  received  from  ibe  newspapers,  especially  the  Church  newspapers,  and  we  have 
10  be  very  grateful  to  many  of  them  for  ihe  way  in  which  they  l^ve  opened  their 
columns  for  a  discussion  of  Ibis  subject.  Moreover,  many  of  them  have  kindly 
opened  their  columns  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  contribution  lists  to  appear, 
and  they  have  been  good  enough  lo  receive  contiibuliuns  and  to  forwaid  them  to  the 
Central  Fund.  In  this  matter,  I  think  that  the  various  newspapers  deserve  the  giatefnl 
thanks  of  all  Church  people,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  continoe  10  make 
these  efforts ;  for,  although  this  fund  bears  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  we  ate 
very  grateful  lo  Her  Majesty  for  allowing  that,  and  Ihe  fund  is  authoritatively  admitled 
lo  be  the  Church's  memuriaJ  of  Ihe  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  yet 
it  is  not  a  fund  which  is  to  exist  for  this  year  only.  It  is  a  fund  which  shall  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  which  will  be  known  as  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund,  not  only  ip 
the  nineteenth,  but  in  Ihe  twentieth  century,  and  in  the  centuries  following  :  and 
therefore  we  want  to  impress  upon  people  ihal  this  fund  needs  continued  support.  1 1 
needs  an  annual  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  if  they  will  treat  Ihe  matter  as  ■ 
pressing  one,  and  not  dismiss  il  from  their  minds  because  they  have  helped  once. 
Then  there  is  anniher  point  which  I  should  like  to  allude  to  in  passing.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Committee  for  Church  Defence  anJ  Church  Instruction. 
We  have  been  told  a  good  deal  about  the  way  in  which  thai  fund  will  work  through 
different  i^encies  all  over  the  country,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  Ihe  Clergy  Sustentation 
Fund  has  been  in  friendly  and  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Church  Committee 
with  the  view  of  arranging  that  the  same  local  committees  shall  work  for  both  funds, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  antagonism,  but  a  harmony  and  agreement  between  the  two. 
in  order  to  further  the  great  ends  we  both  hive  in  view.  There  is  only  one  more  point 
upon  which  I  will  venture  to  detain  this  audience  lo-night.  Very  much  has  been  said 
nliout  the  way  in  which  Ihis  fund  proposes  to  carry  out  its  work.  Tbere  are  many 
persons  who  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Ihii  fund  to  have  aimed  at  ihe 
nugmentalion  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  livings,  but  the  committee  of  the  foiid 
have  thought  otherwise,  as  ^u  have  already  lieen  told  this  evening.  VoD  have 
not,  however,  been  told  Ih^rfaaons  which  led  the  committee  to  this  conclusion.  One  of 
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these  reasons  is  the  amount  which  would  be  required  permanently  to  endow  these  livings 
with  a  sufficient  income.     The  amount  which  we  should  require  to  raise  is  a  sum 
perfectly  appalling.     To  raise  the  incomes  of  all  livings  in  the  two  Provinces  which 
are  now  under  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  two  hundred  a  year,  would  require  a 
capital  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  money,  and  to  raise  them  up  to  three  hundred  a  year 
would  require  forty  millions.     Where  are  we  to  get  those  forty  millions,  or  where  are 
we  to  get  those  fifteen  millions?    Are  we  to  wait  year  by  year  while  that  great  capital 
sum   is  being  accumulated,  and  while  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  our  clergy  are 
living  on  a  starvation  wage  ?    No,  what  we  are  now  seeking  to  carry  out  is  to  help  the 
clergy  of  the  present  generation,  and  with  regard  to  posterity,  1st  posterity  help  itself. 
We  need  great  help  at  the  present  time  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  stirring  words  spoken 
to-night  will  do  good;  and,  further,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  laity  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  is  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  will  not  be  behindhand  in  fulfilling  their 
duty.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  understood  by  all  that  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy 
Sustentation  Fund  willingly  receives  money  towards  aiding  in  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  small  benefices.      Already  upwards  of  ;£" 2,000  have  been  received  for  this 
purpose,  of  which  ;£^i,50O  is  a  donation  from  a  London  merchant.     Grants  from  this 
fund  would  be  made  to   meet  local  benefactions,  and   the  total   passed  on  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  or  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  whom  this  sum  would 
be  doubled,  and  the  interest  on  the  aggregate  amount  applied  to  augment  the  income 
of  the  benefice. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  ii8,  Annandale  Road,  Greenwich. 

Wa  have  heard  this  evening  a  good  deal  about  the  Queen  Victoria  Sustentation  Fund, 
and  I  trust  that  no  onq  will  think  that  I  am  in  any  way  lacking  in  sympathy  with 
incumbents  in  respect  of  the  difficulties  they  encounter.  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  that 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  occur  to  me,  which  may  perhaps  to  you  appear 
to  be  somewhat  sentimental  ;  but  the  unbeneficed  clergy  feel  it  very  strongly  and 
keenly  that  there  should  exist  a  fund,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Clergy  Sustentation 
Fund,  which  is  so  administered  that  some  half  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are 
entirely  shut  out  from  its  benefits,  and  completely  ignored,  as  much  as  to  tell  them 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  included  at  all  in  the  term  "clergy."  There  is  another 
matter,  and  this  also  may  be  by  some  considered  as  a  sentimental  grievance.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  unbeneficed  clergy  have  been  considering  how  it  is  possible  for 
them,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  bring  up  their  position  nearer  to  that  which  was 
intended  by  the  Church  when  they  were  ordained.  Now  they  think  that  the  only 
method  by  which  this  can  be  effected  is  that  they  shall  be  placed  upon  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  beneficed  portion  of  the  clergy.  This  fund,  on  the  contrary,  adds  one 
more  to  the  many  'mischievous  and  invidious  distinctions  which  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  between  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  experienced  priests,  and  will  therefore 
add  to  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice  already  existing.  With  respect  to  the  general 
object  of  the  fund,  I  feel  that  no  reason  has  been  urged  to-night  why  the  beneficed 
clergy  are  to  be  helped  in  their  cases  of  distress  which  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  and  cogency  to  distress  among  the  unbeneficed  priests,  whose  position  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  incumbents.  I  will  put  before  you  one  fact  which  goes  to 
prove  what  I  have  stated.  If  there  is  any  incumbent  who  has  a  living  in  which  he 
feels  he  is  not  receiving  a  sufficient  stipend,  he  is  at  liberty  to  resign  to-morrow 
morning,  and  join  the  unbeneficed  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  take  this  step  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  position  of  the 
unbeneficed  is  worse  than  theirs. 


The   Rev.  J.    MONTGOMERY   BALDWIN,  Curate  of  S.   Mark's, 

Kennington,  London,  S.W. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  address  this  meeting,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  appear  on  Congress  platforms,  nor  indeed  on  public  platforms 
of  any  kind  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  may  seem  to  be  introducing  a  jarring  element 
into  the  harmony  of  this  meeting.  I  sent  up  nfy  card  in  order  to  press  the  point 
to  which  Dr.  Thackeray  has  just  called  your  attention.  It  is  somewhat  late  to  protest 
against  the  title  of  this  fund,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  attention  of  those  who 
appeal,  and  those  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made,  to  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  fund 
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ii  inlended  lo  benciillhe  bcneticed  only,  and  pficlicilly  ignores  ihe  unbeneftcedc'ergy. 
Now  that  this  Is  lo  is  borne  out  by  the  s|i»ches  you  hnvc  licard  to-night.  Nol  ■  ungl« 
word  oF  [cference  hiu  been  mide  to  the  unbrneliced  clergy,  ord  anylxidy  gnacqnainled 
with  the  Church  of  England  would  imagine  that  all  her  priesii  are  beneficed. 
Thcie  are  two  explanations  of  Ibis,  one  is  unofficial.  Il  ii  that  the  word  clersr  meuu 
only  beneficed  p[ie>ts.  I  was  reading  in  a'novel  (he  other  day,  one  which  ii  very 
inui:h  rca'l  by  the  |>iiblic,  and  by  a  veiy  well  known  author,  Mn.  Henry  Wood,  and 
noted  with  surpme  ihst,  ia  one  portion  oi  the  book,  ahe  auggested  (hat  "  either  a 
clei^man  or  a  curate"  should  be  called  in  to  privaiely  bapiiie  a  child.  Hoi  quite 
recently  that  view  of  the  cai:  hai  been  supported  by  a  cei  tain  bishop  of  our  Cbutch, 
who  desired  to  extend  a  privilege  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  acjordinglr  lem 
out  a  notice  lo  them.  The  unbeneltced  clergy  naturally  took  adirantage  of  lh>i>, 
whereupon  he  said  he  was  lorry  he  had  not  made  il  clear  that  the  benelil  did  not 
apply  to  them.  The  official  eiplaniti'in  is  ihat  the  beneficed  pried*  are  lo  come 
tirst,  and  that  when  they  have  lieen  nllslied,  then  the  unbeneficed  shall  be  dealt  with. 
This  is  supported  by  the  ttaleinent  which  hai  l>een  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
He  says  thai  the  presial  rules  have  been  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  Ihe  beneficed  der^ 
only.  Then,  "gain,  in  ihe  address  of  Lord  Egerlon  of  Tallon.  at  Shrewsbury  Church 
Congrest  in  it^6,  his  loidship  iiyi  the  scheme  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  tin 
labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard,  and  that  though  it  commences  with  Ihe  scheme  (or 
beneficed  clergy,  the  unbeneficed  are  not  excluded  from  its  care.  1  recenlly 
asked  some  me  who  ii  connected  with  ihe  sale  of  the  literature  of  this  fund  in  one  of 
(he  Congress  Hails  for  his  explanaiion,  and  lie  said,  "  The  fund  certainly  ii  at  present 
for  the  benefit  ol  (he  lienelked  cte^y,  but  later  on  the  unlieneficed  will  come  in." 
I  asked  him  when  he  thought  that  would  be.  He  said,  "  When  ^ricullural  matter* 
impiove."  Such  an  explanation  as  thai,  which  is  more  or  less  the  official  one,  ismooi 
untatisfacloiy  to  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  especiallv  in  view  of 'the  slatefoent  whicb  Sir 
Henry  Bemrose  has  just  made,  (hat  although  such  fund*  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  distributed,  the  state  of  things, 
.so  (ai  from  lieing  belter,  is  considerably  worse.  I  really  only  stand  before  you 
lo  draw  altention  to  tlii-i  matter  because  I  think  that  an  explanation  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  public,  ill  ordfr  that  ihey  may  clearly  iinderslnnd  to  what  object  they  are  coa- 
tril>u(ing.  Il  seems  to  me  Ihal  it  must  lie  r\ceedinglv  ditlicult  for  this  Congress  (o 
make  up  i[s  mind  on  the  subject.  Tliit  aliernonn  I  had  a  ci)nver>atinn  with  a 
country  vicar  who  had  given  an  ofierlury  for  this  fund,  and  he  said  he  was  distinctly 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  c'lllccting  for  Ihe  unbeneficed  as  well  as  the 
beneficed.  1  hope  the  managers  of  Ihis  fund  will  make  it  clear  to  the  public  whelbcr 
they  nre  catlccting  for  both  the  beneficed  and  the  unbeneficed,  and,  if,  so  when  the 
latter  are  lo  participate  in  (he  benefits,  or  whether  thev  are  collecting  for  ibe  beneficed 
clergy,  and  for  them  alone.  It  must  be  rememlwred  ihil  lliere  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  lie  oSlained  for  ihese  objects,  aiitl  if  the  money  of  the  charitable 
is  diverted  from  one  channel  into  another,  it  should  l>e  m;tde  quite  clear  how  (he  money 
it  to  be  expended.  I  believe  it  i>  a  (act  (hat  ]iec>|ile  are  supporting  this  fond  not 
knowing  (hat  the  untieneficed  clergy  nre  not  partici|i.iiiii|;  in  it,  and  (hat  consequently 
the  Curates  Auemrntation  Fund  and  the  like  are  suik'riiig.  This  is  a  dislinci  evil  in 
(he  present,  and  will  become  more  so  as  time  j^oc  on. 


The  Right  Rev.  tiie  CHAIRMAN. 

1  SHALL  be  glad  it  I  may  sum  up  the  discu^siim  of  (lie  evening  by  trying  to  refer  in 
what  I  say  lo  both  sides  of  the  que^lion  under  delmie.  There  nre  three  ways  in 
which  these  proposals  may  be  regarded!.  I  enlin'ly  .igree  with  lK>ih  proposals,  and  I 
want  to  bring  out  the  points  common  lo  the  lwi>.  First  of  all,  each  is  an  illustralioo 
of  lay  conibination  for  maintenance  ;  in  the  first,  for  tb-  maintenance  of  the  Church 
and  its  organizaliun  ;  and  in  the  other,  fui  the  mainlcuaiicr  oi  the  Church's  ordained 
miiiislen'.  But,  in  either  case,  there  are  >|>ecial  circumalaiii-o  which  make  socfa  pro- 
posals aa  these  necessary  and  expedient,  and  (hese  circumstances  may  be  Mid  lu 
comprise  historical  (ac(s.  On  (he  one  hand,  I  may  refer  t<i  the  tact  thai  tbia  Cborch 
has  grown  up  with  the  nation,  and  thai  it  has  l>een  -n  completely  inierlwinrd  with  ill 
history,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  the  history  of  the  Church  of  EngUod 
from  the  hisloiy  of  the  people  of  England,  and  I  am  thankful  iliat,  al  any  rate,  atlen. 
lion   has  been  so  drawn  in  this  mailer  thai   ue  (ii^  not  likcty  in  the  (iitare  to  Have 
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such  misleading  histories  of  the  Church  of  England  as  have  been  sometimes  placed  in 
the  hands  of  young  children,  and  in  which  its  history  has  been  altogether  mis-repre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  again,  another  class  of  historical  £acts  for  which 
I  am  most  grateful,  and  that  has  relation  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  clergy  at  the 
time  and  at  all  time.  The  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  hy  the  bounty  of 
her  children  are  facts  of  history  which  we  gratefully  recall.  It  was  because  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  saw  that  these  facts  of  the  past  required  to  be  constantly 
brought  into  relation  with  that  of  the  present  Church-life,  that  he  projected  or 
warmly  supported  schemes  by  which  on  the  one  hand  the  living  organization  of  the 
Church  might  be  maintained  and  kept  free  from  abuse,  and  on  the  other  the  principle 
should  be  enforced,  that  now  and  for  all  time  it  was  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  support 
the  clergy.  Secondly,  both  proposals  would  provide  the  machinery  for  keeping  up 
the  vitalizing  energy  upon  which  the  life  of  the  Church  depends.  Ignorance  and 
apathy  are  two  causes  which  ensure  the  slow  death  of  any  organization.  A  great 
deal  of  the  misrepresentation  of  to-day  is  due  to  ignorance,  and  ignorance  can  only 
be  dispelled  by  careful  instruction  ;  and  one  proposal  made  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  dealt  with  the  instruction  of  Church  people,  because  it  was  by  him 
clearly  foreseen  that  in  thus  teaching  the  people,  the  machinery  would  be  provided  for 
the  vitalizing  of  the  Church.  There  is  also  another  evil — the  apathy  of  Churchmen 
to  be  conquered,  and  if  that  apathy  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Queen 
Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund.  There  mu»t  be  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  clergy  do  make  sacriBces.  It  is  hy  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacriBce 
that  the  life  of  the  Church  will  be  quickened,  and  that  good  results  will  be  attained  in 
Church  maintenance  and  Church  reform.  I  will  put  it  to  this  meeting,  whether  it 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  life  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole  was  but  very  little  understood.  Look  back  with  me,  if  you  will,  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  last  century,  and  we  shall  not  find  any  tokens  of  Church-life  as  we  now  find 
them.  Even  if  we  look  back  but  forty  or  fift^  years,  we  shall  find  care  for  certain 
endowments  and  privileges,  but  we  shall  look  m  vain  for  the  quickened  life  which  is 
now  by  the  grace  of  God  being  gradually  realized.  But  one  result  of  this  quickened 
life  is  to  make  the  reform  of  abuses  not  merely  possible,  but  consequential. '  One  or 
two  of  the  speakers  to-night  have  criticised  the  construction  of  the  Central  Church 
Committee  as  though  its  object  was  simply  the  maintenance  of  every  abuse  of  the 
Church,  and  have  compared  and  contrasted  it  with  movements  for  Church  reform. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  only  as  Church  people  come  to  understand 
the  past  hUtory  and  the  present  position  of  the  Church  that  there  is  any  capacity  for 
reform,  and  any  momentum  to  enable  reforms  to  be  carried  through.  I  appeal  to  this 
meeting  to  say  who  have  been  the  chief  promoters  of  reform  in  the  present  Parliament. 
Have  they  not  been  the  very  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  the  movement  for 
Church  defence  and  Church  instruction  ?  And  the  reason  why  they  make  such  slow 
progress  is  that  there  \%  not  yet  enough  knowledge  of  facts,  enough  popular  instruction, 
to  insist  upon  the  House  of  Commons  passing  the  legislation  which  the  tiuest 
Churchmen  so  earnestly  desire.  Thirdly,  both  proposals  under  discussion  deal  with 
and  affect  the  Church  as  a  whole  while  recognizing  the  claims  and  duties  of  its  several 
parts.  But  the  Church  was  planted  originally  in  the  several  parts,  and  endow- 
ments given  to  the  several  parts,  but  these  parts  ever  since  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  have  been  one  great  whole.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  parochial  and  too 
diocesan.  With  ail  our  love  for  parishes  and  dioceses — and  the  study  of  separate 
parishes  and  dioceses  would  never  be  ignored  by  a  committee  representing  the  whole 
Church — it  is  yet  needful  to  have  a  soul  which  can  rise  above  them,  and  the  Central 
Committee  for  Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction,  and  the  Queen  Victoria 
Clergy  Sustentation  Fund,  are  alike  in  their  care  for  the  great  whole,  while  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  all  its  component  parts.  I  have  heard  criticisms  to-night  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  which  I  think  severe,  and  not  quite  fair.  Two 
speakers  have  censured  us  for  omiting  the  unbeneBced  clergy,  and  even  suggest  that 
its  title  is  a  mbnomer.  The  unbeneBced  clergy  are  not  omitted  at  all.  The  beneficed 
clergy  are  simply  being  dealt  with  first.  There  must  be  a  beginning  to  everything, 
and  m  early  days,  until  the  fund  has  obtained  general  support,  it  seemed  only  fair 
and  just  to  begm  with  those  whose  sufferings  have  brought  the  fund  into  existence. 
Tithe  has  feUen  forty-three  per  cent,  since  1878,  and  rents  of  glebe  forms  have  fallen 
in  like  proportion.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the  s.ilaries  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
have  been  depreciated  in  like  manner,  or  even  at  all,  during  this  period  ?  I  was 
ordained  myself  in  1868  to  a  curacy  with  ;f  100  a  year.     Until  I  nad  charge  of  a 
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patish,  I  never  had  more  Ihan  j^lio.  Is  (his  an  ordinaiy  curate'i  salaij  nmr? 
And  yet  I  say  candidly  (bai  1  m»  lieltei  off  wiih  ;^(:o  per  annum,  and  a  amall 
allowance  fiom  my  father,  than  I  have  been  (in  England)  since,  even  at  a  bidlop  ;  for 
a  curate  is  free  from  the  responiibilities  and  anxieties  which  (all  on  those  in  bigbei 
positions,  and  which  often  make  life  a  seFiout  burden,  even  when  the  nominal  income 
»  ftr  higher.  But  the  managers  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fond  bsre 
full  power  to  include  the  anbeneficed  cleigy  in  iheir  consideration  as  soon  as  tbey  can 
■afely  do  to.  In  sU  these  poinis,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  late  arcbhiihop 
too^  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  Chuich's  posilion  and  needs  in  furthering 
[he  important  organiiaiions  which  we  have  been  diacmaing  lo-night. 


ALBERT  HALL. 
Wednesday    Murning,   September   39TH,    1897. 

Tiie  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

THK  BOOK  OP"  COMMON    PRAYER  AS  THE   RULE 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 
THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PRAYER 

BOOK. 
DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN    DIFFERENT    BRANCHES 

OF       THE       ANGLICAN       COMMUNION,      WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 

HOLY     COMMUNION ;      THE      USE      OF     THE 

ATHANASIAN    CREED. 
THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  ALLOWING,  WITHIN  LIMITS, 

A  VARIETY  OF  USES  IN    THE   SAME  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 
The  Book  of  Common  Pkaver  as  the  Rule  ok  the   English 

Church. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Charle.s  Wickham,  \:iXi.,  Dean 

of  Lincoln. 

In  what  sense  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  rule  of  the  Church 

of  England  ? 

There  are  two  meanings  at  least  of  the  words  in  which  we  should  all 
acknowledge  that  they  describe  truly  its  aim  and  value. 

I. — It  may  be  so-called  because  it  offers  lo  all  members  of  the  Church 
a  common  ideal  of  worship  and  of  life.  As  we  read  the  modest  prefaces 
which  stand  on  its  opening  pages,  while  we  recogniie  the  practical 
wisdom  and  sobriety  of  method  which  characterized  its  compilers  and 
revisers,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  largeness  and  novelty  of  the 
experiment  in  Church  organization  which  they  were  attempting.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  was  a  translation  of  the  ancient  Service  books,  shortened 
and  simplified,  cleared  of  some  innovations  in  doctrine  and  superfluous 
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ceremonies.  But  there  was  a  purpose,  definite  if  unspoken,  behind 
every  change,  the  purpose,  namely,  of  restoring  the  offices  of  religion  in 
their  fulness  to  the  general  body  of  the  laity.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  in  this  sense  to  be  a  rule^  the  rule  as  of  a  Religious  Order,  for 
all  members  of  the  Church,  simple  and  comprehensive,  with  provision 
for  the  ordering  of  their  time,  for  sacred  study  and  worship,  for  prayer 
and  praise,  for  self-discipline.  The  characteristic  which  from  this  point 
of  view  expressed  its  purpose  most  clearly  was  its  completeness.  It 
was  a  manual  of  life  for  priest  and  layman  alike.  Within  its  covers 
they  had  not  only  the  Services  in  which  all  were  to  join  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  from  season  to  season,  with  all  that  went  with  these, 
the  scheme  for  orderly  Bible  reading,  and,  side  by  side  with  it,  for  the 
orderly  development  in  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  Church's  faith ;  they 
had  also  the  Services  which  followed  them  through  all  the  great  epochs 
of  life,  natural  and  religious.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Communion, 
marriage,  sickness,  and  death,  all  treated  as  belonging  to  all — not  merely 
as  there  might  be  in  a  book  of  private  devotions,  reminders,  comments, 
thoughts  appropriate  for  such  occasions,  when  remembered  or  looked 
to,  but  the  actual  forms  and  words  ever  before  their  eyes,  which  had 
been  used  or  would  be  used  of  themselves  or  by  themselves.  Even  the 
form  of  making  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops  was  treated  as  matter  in 
which  all  had  their  concern  and  their  assigned  part.  The  memory  of 
what  had  been  undertaken  and  what  had  been  committed  was  to  be 
kept  before  the  mind,  not  only  of  those  who  ministered,  but  of  those 
also  who  witnessed  and  received  their  ministrations. 

II. — Again,  the  phrase  may  mean  that  the  Prayer-book  has  supplied, 
in  Keble's  words,  a  **  rule  of  faith  and  standard  of  feeling*'  a 
continuous  force  moulding  insensibly  language  and  thought  on  religious 
subjects,  suggesting  an  attitude,  correcting  extravagance,  witnessing 
through  changing  fashions  and  dull  times  for  ideals  and  traditions  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost  or  perverted,  exercising  a  .<^teadying 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  National  Church  itself.  The  Christian 
Church,  in  spite  of  its  divisions,  is  too  much  one  for  the  absence  of  a 
single  condition  in  a  particular  portion  of  it  to  have  its  full  effect ;  but 
there  is  enough  to  show  how  large  is  the  influence  of  a  written  liturgy  in 
setting  a  tone  of  feeling  and  preserving  a  type  of  doctrine.  Continental 
Protestantism  has  lost  the  restraining  force,  and  we  see  how  much  it  has 
lost  with  it.  In  the  Roman  Communion  the  effect  of  written  forms  is 
minimized  by  their  being  veiled  from  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a 
dead  language,  but  even  under  that  drawback  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  share  which  the  Missal  has  had  in  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  as  true  as  it  has  been  kept  amid  the  extravagant  developments 
of  popular  devotion.  The  English  Prayer-book  has  had  larger  oppor- 
tunities, for  it  has  been  in  all  hands,  its  familar  cadences  in  every  ear. 
We  may  credit  to  it  not  only  a  large  part  in  forming  the  character  of 
English  religion,  but  especially  the  better  and  more  promising  start 
which  the  ordinary  educated  layman  has  among  us  than  in  most  of  the 
Continental  nations  towards  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  claims 
and  character  both  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church. 

III. — But  in  any  such  descriptions  of  the  Prayer-book  we  take  for 
granted  a  third  sense  in  which  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  be  to  any  real  purpose  what  has  been 
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described.     It  is  the  authorilalive,  and  till  by  competent  authority  it  is 
altered,  the  definitive  presentment  of  its  public  Services,  and  of  all  that 

It  asserts  indeed,  and  rests  its  own  ei^istence  upon,  the  right  of 
National  Churches  to  "  make  such  changes  in  the  particular  forms  oC 
divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used 
therein,  as  to  those  that  are  in-  place  of  authority  from  time  to  tinie 
seems  necessary  or  expedient."  Its  own  history  shows  that  there  was 
no  idea  that  that  right  was  exhausted  in  1549.  Circumstances,  no 
doubt,  have  given  to  the  revision  of  1661  an  apparent  finality  to  which 
coDStkutionally  it  has  no  more  claim  than  its  predecessors.  It  close<)  a 
century  of  change,  and  closed  it  at  a  moment  of  "  happy  restoration  "  ■ 
in  Church  and  Slate,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been  for  the 
second  time  consecrated  and  endeared  to  the  Church  by  suffering 
endured  for  its  sake,  suffering  this  time  from  the  opposite  side  to  that 
from  which  it  had  been  indicted  before.  The  "via  media"  had  been 
exhibited  anew  as  the  path  which  had  been  chosen,  not  as  that  of  least 
resistance  or  of  compromise,  but  as  the  "  ancient  way  "  considered  again 
and  again,  and  marked  with  the  blood  of  defenders  from  assailants  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  silencing  of  the  Church's  legislative  voice 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  it  went  with  a  deadening  of  Church  life, 
at  least  helped  to  give  to  the  Prayer-book  the  position  of  an  unquestioned 
institution.  When  in  the  present  century  the  Church  began  to  awake 
again  to  the  consciousness  of  corporate  life,  the  (irst  thought  was,  not  to 
criticise,  hut  to  use,  to  recover  the  idea.1  of  life  and  worship  which  the 
Prayet-book  had  enshrined.  Obedience  to  rubrics  was  the  watchword. 
In  the  revival  of  taste  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  same  time,  tnen'^ 
untouched  by  the  Tractarian  movement  felt  afresh  the  charm  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  a  literary  as  well  as  devotional  masterpiece, 
the  happy  work  (though  only  in  the  way  of  selection  and  translation)  of 
a  unique  moment.f  -A^s  time  went  on,  the  sharpening  ol  party  feeling 
which  was  the  first,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  trust  it  is  not  to  be 
the  ultimate,  result  of  re-kindled  interest  in  Church  questions,  if  it 
increased  the  desire  on  one  side  or  another  for  revision  of  rubrics  or 
formularies,  led  prudent  minds  on  both  sides  to  postpone  the  issue. 

Something  in  the  sense  of  freeiiom,  something  in  conlidence,  has  been 
gained  by  another  experience  of  tbis  century.  Those  who  gave  the 
Prayer-book  to  a  National  Church  gave  it  to  the  Church  of  a  nation 
destined  in  God's  Providence  to  be  a  fruitful  mother  of  nations.  As 
these  have  become  actually  or  virtually  self-governing,  their  Churches, 
while  maintaining  the  fullest  communion  with  the  mother  Church,  and 
paying  deference  to  her,  have  acquired  powers  of  independent  action 
which  her  special  position  denies  to  her.  The  American  Church,  in 
1 7S9,  availed  itself  of  these  powers  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.  The 
sister  Church  of  Ireland,  when  eighty  years  afterwards  its  connection 


•  Kirel  Preface. 
tMicaulky.ror  initiiiice("HisloiyofEn|!lMii,"vol.  III.,  p.  475).  ipeakD^ili 
"  il«volinnal  eloquence,  conciseneis,  majatic  simplicity,  paihelic  esnKdnni  of 
Bupplicalion  sobered  by  a  profound  leverence."  "The  diclion  ol  our  book  of 
Common  Prayer  haj  direcl:y  or  indirectly  eonlrjbuled  to  fotm  the  diction  of  almoM 
every  great  Engliih  wriler." 
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with  the  State  was  broken,  did  the  same.  Other  Churches  in  depen- 
dencies which  have  attained  to  equal  freedom  have  left  the  Prayer-book 
untouched.  We  have  learnt  that  Churches  organized  on  a  democratic 
basis  may  be  trusted  to  feel  the  same  reverence  for  a  sacred  deposit, 
the  same  prudential  and  conservative  instincts,  that  we  feel  our:{elves. 
We  have  learnt  that  though  there  may  be  weighty  reasons  of  policy 
against  disturbing  the  settlement  of  1662,  it  is  not  in  itself  more 
sacrosanct  than  previous  settlements.  The  fulness  of  loving  loyalty 
and  complete  communion  is  not  broken  by  the  return  to  the  Erdwardine 
and  Laudian  form  of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  nor  by  the  omission  from 
public  recitation  of  the  Quicunque  vulL  We  have  learnt,  we  may  surely 
add,  lor  ourselves  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
those  who  handle,  whether  by  way  of  use  or  of  revision,  a  treasure  which, 
besides  its  links  to  their  own  history,  has  become  the  common  heirloom 
and  bond  of  young  nations  and  Churches  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

That  the  Prayer-book  is  our  rule  in  respect  of  public  Services  does 
not  mean,  then,  that  it  may  not  be  altered,  but  it  means  that  if  it  is  to 
be  altered  it  has  every  claim  to  tender  handling,  and  that  till  it  is 
altered  it  has  every  claim  to  obedience.  It  has  its  history  of  deepest 
interest,  commending  it  to  us,  explaining  it  to  us  ;  but  its  history  does 
not  justify  us  in  ignoring  what  it  actually  is.  The  *'  rule  "  is  not  the 
**  use  of  Sarum,"  but  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  not  the  first 
Prayer- hook  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  Prayer-book  as  the  Church  of 
England  accepted  it  at  its  last  constitutional  revision.  To  mutilate  or 
interpolate  its  services  on  no  authority  but  that  of  private  judgment,  to 
resume  ceremonies  which  were  deliberately  abandoned,  to  turn  per- 
mission into  command,  and  impose  conditions  of  communion  of  which 
it  gives  no  hint,  whatever  grounds  of  edification  or  of  ancient  usage 
may  l)e  pleaded  for  such  action,  is  in  effect  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  Prayer-book.  VVe  cannot  escape  the  dilemma.  Either  it  is 
the  lawfully  instituted  and,  within  its  province,  imperative  rule  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  or  its  claims,  and  its  right  to  existence,  are  invalid 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  either  fall  back,  not  on  the 
use  of  Sarum,. hut  on  the  external  authority  which  for  so  many  centuries 
the  Church  of  England  has  repudiated  ;  or  we  must  base  our  argument 
Q\\  the  Congre^ationalist's  position,  and  deny  the  right  of  any  Church, 
National  or  CEcumenical,  to  interfere  with  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  single  congregation. 


The  Formation  of  the  American  Praver-book. 

The  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  Reuben  Hale,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cairo  (Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Springfield, 

U.S.  America). 

During  the  colonial  period  of  American  history,  American  Churchmen 
used  the  English  Prayer-book  with  as  much  loyalty  and  appreciation  as 
did  thdr  brethren  in  England.  But  when  the  colonies  declared  them- 
selves independent,  July  41^^776,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  one 
Government  should  be  fought  for,  another  prayed  for.  And  so,  in 
somewhat  differing  ways,  yet  with  common  consent,  the  prayers  for  the 
civil  authorities  were  at  once  changed  throughout  the  land,  to  sait  the 
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changed  circumsunces.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war.  Connec- 
ticut Churchmen  sent  an  earnest  and  well-learned  priest,  Samuel  Seabur^', 
to  England  to  obtain  consecration,  that  he  might  be  their  bishop.  But 
the  civil  laws  not  yet  allowing  English  bishops  to  take  action  in  this 
matter,  Seabury  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop  of  the  American  Church,  at  Aberdeen,  November  7th,  1784,  by 
the  Scottish  bishops.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  at  a  convocation  of 
his  clergy,  he  sanctioned  certain  changes  in  the  Prayer-book  which  had 
been  provisionally  made,  and  a  little  later  set  forth  a  Communion  office, 
similar  to  the  Scottish,  for  use  in  the  churches  under  his  care.  About 
the  same  time,  a  General  Convention  of  clergy  and  laity  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  seekir^ 
consecration  in  England  for  persons  chosen  for  the  episcopal  office.  This 
Convention  ratified  certain  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  gave  a  general  approval  tn  others,  and  appointed  a  committee. 
with  large  powers,  to  prepare  and  print  a  Prayer-book  embodying  tbesc 
and  other  alterations.  But  when  the  application  for  consecration  came 
before  the  English  archbishops  and  hishops,  the  character  of  this  Prayer- 
book,  known  as  "The  Proposed  Book,"  excited  their  alarm.  In  their 
reply  to  the  Convention's  appeal  they  said,  with  a  just  realization  of  their 
responsibility — 

"  We  are  disposed  to  make  all  allowance  which  candour  can  suggest 
for  the  difficulties  of  your  situation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  help  being  afraid  that  in  the  proceedings  of  your  Convention 
some  alterations  may  have  been  adopted  or  intended  which  those 
difficulties  do  not  seem  to  justify.  While  we  are  anxious  to  give  everv 
proof  not  only  of  our  brotherly  affection,  but  of  our  facility  in  forwarding 
your  wishes,  we  cannot  but  be  extremely  cautious  lest  we  should  be  the 
instruments  of  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  will  be  called 
a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards  may  possiblyappear 
to  have  departed  from  it  essentially,  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline." 

This  kindly  remonstrance  had  good  effect,  and  strengthened  the  bands 
of  those  who  from  the  first  had  opposed  the  ill-considered  changes  of 
the  Proposed  Book.  Satisfactory  assurances  having  been  given  the 
English  bishops,  hy  a  General  Convention  which  met  in  October,  1786, 
William  White  and  Samuel  Provoost  were  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Chapel,  February  4th,  1787,  to  be  the  bishops  res[>eciively  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  And  now  the  American  Church,  having  three 
bishops,  was  enabled  to  complete  its  organization,  and  in  October,  17S9. 
it  set  forth  and  established  a  Prayer-book  based  on  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Proposed  Book  being  quite  set  aside. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  tell  of  all  the  differences  between  the  English 
and  American  books,  I  could  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  give  but  a  bare 
list.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  prefer  my  mentioning  simply  the  chief 
changes,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
prayers  for  the  King  and  for  Parliament  would  be  changed  into  prayers 
for  the  President  and  the  Congress,  prayers  for  the  Royal  Family  being 
omitted.  As  in  those  days  the  Holy  Communion  was  but  infrequently 
celebrated  on  either  side  of  the  water,  the  use  of  parts  of  the  Communion 
Office  in  other  services  did  not  seem  so  unsuitable  as  it  would  seem  now, 
and  so  the  absolution  of  the  Communion  Office,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsts,  were  allowed  to  be  used  as  alternates  in  Morning 
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and  Evening  Prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  excessive  objec- 
tion to  repetitions,  and  therefore  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  most  of  the 
versicles  after  the  Creed  were  omitted  ;  that  part  of  the  Litany  beginning 
"O  Christ,  hear  us,"  and  going  down  to  **  We  humbly  beseech  Thee," 
containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  made  discretionary;  the  *'  Our  Father" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Eucharistic  Office,  and  even  the  Creed  in  that 
Office,  could,  or  should,  be  left  unsaid  when  Morning  Prayer  immediately 
preceded  (the  rubric  was  variously  interpreted),  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day  was  not  to  come  after  the  Creed  at  Matins  when  the  **  Communion 
Service  was  read."  At  a  time  when  there  was  little  knowledge  of 
liturgical  principles,  two  of  the  Evangelical  Canticles,  those  earliest 
hymns  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  DimittiSy 
were  taken  away,  and  inadequate  substitutes  found  for  them  in  the 
Psalms ;  the  Benedictus  was  cut  down  to  four  verses,  and  in  the  Venite 
the  last  four  verses  of  Psalm  xcv.  were  replaced  by  two  verses  from 
Paalm  xcvi.  Ten  **  Selections  of  Psalms  "  were  arranged,  any  one  of  which 
could  be  used  instead  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day.  And  while  undoubtedly 
a  useful  purpose  was  sometimes  served  by  these  selections,  as  when  there 
were  two  Evensongs  in  a  church  on  the  same  day,  they  often  interfered 
with  that  orderly  use  of  the  Psalms  in  their  course  which  is  the  Church's 
ideal. 

The  Quicunque  Vult  was  removed  from  the  Prayer-book  by  a  very 
narrow  majority,  for  many  desired  to  have  it  stand  there,  even  if  not 
required  to  be  used  And  to  the  rubric  before  the  Apostles'  Creed 
were  added  these  words,  "  and  any  Churches  may  omit  the  words,  *  He 
descended  into  hell,*  or  may  instead  of  them  use  the  words,  *  He  went 
into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,'  which  are  considered  as  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  The  leaving  out  of  the  words,  **  He 
descended  into  hell,"  was  properly  and  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
English  bishops,  who  rightly  ascribed  the  dislike  to  this  clause  as  due  to 
*'  a  misapprehension  of  the  sense  m  which  it  is  understood  by  our 
Church."  However  unfortunate  it  may  have  been  that  such  a  rubric 
should  have  been  deemed  necessary,  the  result  has  been  good.  The 
permission  to  omit  (which  has  since  been  withdrawn),  coupled  with  the 
explanation  of  the  words,  took  away  all  desire  for  omission.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  be  omitted,  and  have  known  of  but  one  case 
where  the  alternative  words  were  used,  and  that  was  by  a  congregation 
of  coloured  people  forty  years  ago. 

In  the  Baptismal  Service  provision  was  made  for  parents  acting  as 
sponsors,  should  they  so  desire,  and  permission  given  to  omit  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  although,  as  the  rubric  states,  "  the  Church  knoweth  no 
worthy  cause  of  scruple  concerning  the  same."  Here,  again,  permission 
to  omit  has  taken  away  the  desire  for  omission,  and  this  rubric  is 
practically  a  dead  letter.  Slight  changes  were  made  in  the  Confirmation 
Office  and  in  the  Burial  Service,  and  the  Marriage  Service  was 
considerably  shortened. 

Several  additions  were  made — ^an  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners 
was  borrowed  from  the  Irish  Prayer-book ;  a  form  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  all  the  other  blessings  of 
God's  merciful  providence — a  harvest  festival  service — to  be  used 
yearly,  was  drawn  up  ;  and  a  form  of  Family  Prayer,  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  has  had  very  general  use  amongst  us,  was  taken,  with  a  few 
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changes,  from  such  a  form  prepared  by  Bishop  Gibson,  of  London,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  he  nu  rector  of  Lambeth. 

A  number  of  changes  of  phraseology  were  made,  some  of  which,  at 
least,  would  not  have  been  made  now.  They  were  due,  not  to  the  place 
in  which  they  were  made,  but  to  the  time,  were  nothing  like  so  great  as 
those  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  under  William  and  Mary  one 
hundred  years  earlier,  were  far  less,  I  believe,  than  would  have  been 
made  had  the  revision  taken  place  in  London  instead  of  in  Philadelphia. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  mention  of  the  restorations  made  in  the 
Communion  Office.  The  first  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
known  as  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  was  the  most  admirable  work 
of  the  early  English  reformers,  men  of  learnini;,  devotion,  and  piety. 
Hut  scarcely  had  it  come  into  use  before  it  was  denounced,  for  its  very 
excellences,  by  foreign  reformers,  some  of  them  refugees  in  England,  to 
whose  disturbing  voices  quite  too  much  attention  was  paid.  In 
consequence,  a  hasty  revision  was  made — it  is  hard  to  tell  by  whom,  or 
by  what  authority — and  the  unhappy  ''Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  " 
came  out  in  1552,  to  be  in  use  not  quite  a  year,  but  to  have  an  ill 
influence  for  many  years.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  and 
some  of  her  best  advisers  wished  to  go  back  at  once  to  the  First 
Prayer-book.  But  so  great  deference  Wiis,  unhappily,  paid  at  that  time 
by  Englishmen  to  foreigners,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  and  all  that 
was  found  practicable,  then  or  since,  lias  been  to  make  in  the  service- 
book  in  use  such  betterments  as  could  be  made.  One  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  revision  in  1552  was  the  removal  of  the  distinct  Invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  consecration.  This  has  been  from  the  first  an 
important  part  of  every  liturgy  in  the  worhl,  except  the  Roman  and 
some  of  those  derived  from  it,  and  is,  on  good  grounds,  believed  to 
have  characterized  the  early  and  uncorrupted  liturgy  of  the  Rmiia'i 
Church  also.  The  English  form,  "  Hear  us,  O  merciful  Father,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving  these  Thy 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  His  Death  and  PasBion. 
may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blessed  Body  .ind  Blood,"  ii  certainlv 
sufficient  for  validity,  for  the  boon  you  ask  is  given  to  those  who 
humbly  seek  it  by  the  powerof  Godihe  Holy  Ghost.  But  we  thankfully 
pray,  as  your  fathers  and  our  fathers  prayed  of  old,  as  a  large  part  ol 
the  Church  has  ever  prayed,  and  as,  we  believe,  the  whole  Church 
prayed  for  many  centuries,  "We  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful 
Father,  to  hear  us,  and  of  Thy  Almighty  goodness  vouchsafe  to  bless 
anil  sanctify,  with  Thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  tliese  Thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  we,  receiving  them  according  to  Thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  His 
Deaih  and  Passion,  may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blevseil  Body  and 
Blood  ;  "  and  we  think  this  primitive  form  hy  far  the  more  edifying. 

The  first  of  the  prayers  which  in  the  English  Church  may  now  be 
used  after  the  Communion,  in  the  First  English  Prayer-l>oDk  stood  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  Consecration,  and  you  now  have  die 
choice  between  using  the  "Oblation,"  as  it  is  called,  in  an  unwonted 
place,  or  else  the  "Thanksgiving."  Here,  again,  as  your  fathers  and 
our  fathers  did.  we  of  the  American  Church  cm  at  every  Eucharist, 
before  we  communicate,  ask  God  of  His  "  Fatherly  goodness  roercifully 
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to  receive  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving/'  and  "offer  and 
present  unto  "  Him  *'  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  living  sacrifice,"  and  then,  after  we  have  received,  thank  Him 
'*  that  He  has  vouchsafed  to  feed  us  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most 
precious  Body  and  Blood  of  His  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The 
restorations  in  our  Communion  ^Office,  due,  under  God,  to  Samuel 
Seabury,  our  first  American  bishop,  seem  to  us  to  far  more  than  make 
up  for  any  infelicities  in  the  revision  of  other  parts  of  the  Prayer-book. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  tell  briefly  of  the  fortunes  of  the  American 
Prayer-book  after  1789.  *•  A  Form  of  Consecration  of  a  Church  or 
Chapel,*'  based  on  one  used  by  Bishop  Andrewes  in  1620,  was  added 
in  1799,  together  wiih  a  "Prayer  to  be  Used  at  the  Meetings  of 
Convention ; "  an  "  Office  of  Institution  of  Ministers  into  Parishes  or 
Churches  "  was  added  in  1804,  and  amended  in  1808.  A  word  was 
altered  in  a  rubric  in  1835,  ^"^  changes  have,  at  different  times,  been 
made  in  the  Tables  of  Lessons,  which  seem  to  stand  on  a  different 
fooling  from  the  rest  of  the  Prayer-book.  From  time  to  time  the  wish 
was  expressed  that  there  might  be  more  liberty  accorded  in  the  use  of 
the  Prayer-book,  and,  in  1880,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  General 
Convention  for  the  appointment  of  an  influential  committee  of  that 
body  to  report,  in  1883,  whether,  in  its  judgment,  there  was  occasion 
for  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  direction  of 
liturgical  enrichment  and  flexibility  of  use.  Now  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  change,  suggestions,  wise  and  otherwise,  began  to  pour  in 
upon  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  upon  the  General  Convention 
like  a  flood.  There  was  a  long  period  of  unrest  for  the  Church,  of 
hopes,  and  aspirations,  and  anxieties.  When  the  revision  was  completed^ 
in  1 892,  much  that  many  had  hoped  for  had  failed  of  accomplishment, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  tendencies  that  were  greatly  feared  had  been 
checked. 

Probably  the  chief  things  gained  in  the  revision  have  been  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the  making 
complete  again  the  Benedictus^  the  making  it  plain  that  the  Nicene 
Creed  may  always  be  used  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Communion  Office 
(the  former  rubric  here  was  diversely  understood),  the  permission  to- 
omit  the  Decalogue  in  the  Communion  Office,  provided  it  be  said  once 
on  each  Sunday,  substituting  in  its  place  our  Lord's  summary  of  the- 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  etc.,  and 
the  very  suitable  provision  for  shortened  services,  these  latter  being, 
like  the  changes  made  in  the  Communion  Office  in  1789,  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  Decalogue  just  quoted,  of  the  nature  of  a  return  to  the 
usages  of  the  First  £nglish  Prayer-book,  that  of  15491  setting  aside, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  the  additions  prefixed,  in  1552,  to  services  already 
complete  in  themselves,  and  permitting  the  occasional  use,  at  the  end  of 
Matins  and  Evensong,  of  prayers  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
such  use,  and  not  meant  to  be  said  twice  daily.  The  provision  at  Matins  is 
that  on  any  day  not  a  Sunday  the  minister  may  omit  '*  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,"  saying  instead  thereof,  **  Let  us  humbly  confess  our  sins  unto 
Almighty  God,"  and  may  end  the  Morning  Prayer  with  the  Collect  for 
Grace,  and  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord,"  and  that  on  any  day  when  the 
Holy  Communion  is  immediately  to  follow,  the  minister  may  pass  from 
the  sentence  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **The  Lord  be  with  you,  And  with. 
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thy  spirit.  Let  us  pray,"  being  first  said,  and  at  such  time  may  end 
Morning  Prayer  alter  the  Prayer  for  the  President.  At  any  Evensong 
the  minister  may,  instead  of  "  Dearly 'lieloved  brethren,"  say,  "  Let  os 
humbly  confess  our  sins  unto  Almighty  God,"  and  close  the  service 
after  the  "Third  Collect,"  though  he  may,  afiec  this  collect,  use  any 
other  prayers  from  the  Prayer-book  that  he  may  see  fit.  On  any  day 
not  a'  Sunday  he  may  pass  at  once  ffom  the  sentence  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

A  number  of  additions  have  been  made,  as  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  which,  different  persons  will  think  differently.  Chief 
among  these  things  added  may  he  enumerated  a  Collect,  Epistle,  and 
Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  as  also  for  the  early 
celebration  on  Christmas  and  liaster  mornings  respectively,  many  new 
sentences  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  at  the  offertory,  new 
occasional  prayers,  additions  to  the  Confirmation  Office  and  to  the 
Burial  Service,  together  with  a  Penitential  Office  for  Ash  Wednesday, 
framed  from  material  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  and  nearly  all  of  it  in 
the  American  Prayer-book  also.  The  Versicles  after  the  Creed  were 
restored  in  full  number,  but  with  some  change,  at  Evening  Prayer ;  and 
also  at  Evening  Prayer  there  was  provided  a  new  "  Prayer  for  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  and  all  in  civil  auihority." 

What  can  become  us  more  than  that  we  carefully  study  our  Prayer- 
books,  and  learn  all  that  we  can  of  them,  in  order  thnt  we  may  grow 
into  a  fuller  realization  of  their  manifold  excellences,  and  be  able  to  use 
them  ever  more  intelligently  ;  that  we  use  them  constantly  and  devoutly, 
as  the  best  of  human  helps  in  the  service  of  God's  sanctuary  ;  and  that 
we  seek  by  the  grace  of  God — 

"  Every  day. 
To  li»e  more  nearly  >■  we  [irayf" 

DiFFEKENCE     UETWEEN      DIFFERENT      BRANCHES     OF     THE      AnGLIC.AS 

Communion,  with  special  refkrknce  to  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Communion  r  The  Use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Rev.  Vincent  Henrv  Stanton,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  ;  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge  ;  and 
Canon  of  Ely. 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  my  Intention  in  any  way  to  criticise 
either  the  long-establised  practice  or  the  recent  action  of  Churches 
which,  while  they  are  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
are  independent  of  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  individual  English 
Churchman,  or  any  body  of  persons,  felt  disposed  to  censure  any  such 
Church,  and  held  that  it  was  a  duty  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  any 
matter,  that  tumultuary  and  irresponsible  kind  of  assembly  which  we 
call  a  Church  Congress  would  be  a  most  unfitting  occasion  for  doing  so. 
The  proper  function  of  Church  Congresses  is  to  promote  the  many- 
sided  discussion  of,  and  the  formation  of  a  souud  public  opinion  upon, 
subjects  which  nearly  concern  ourselves.  But  we  may  suitably  extend 
our  view  to  the  position  of  these  communions,  if  we  keep  our  own 
instruction  before  us  as  our  aim.  And  it  may  assist  largely  in  the 
thoughtful  and  open-minded  consideration  of  questions  which  divide 
members  of  our  own  body,  when  we  can  transfer  them  as  it  were  to 
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other  scenes,  mark  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  solved  in  con- 
nection with  historical  circumstances  different  from  our  own,  and  take 
account  of  the  feelings  and  judgments  in  regard  to  them  of  brethren  to 
whom  we  are  peculiarly  bound  to  show  courtesy  and  respect,  and  with 
whom  we  should  wish  to  preserve  the  most  cordial  relations. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Differences  of  Use,  the  programme  of  the 
Church  Congress  directs  our  attention  specially  to  two  points,  {a)  The 
form  of  the  Communion  Office  ;  (b)  The  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ; 
and  since  the  differences  which  are  of  most  significance  are  in  regard  to 
these,  it  will  be  well  that  our  thoughts  should  be  confined  to  them  in 
the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  this  morning.  These  are  two  topics  which 
are  likely  to  awaken  interest  very  variously  in  different  minds,  and  in 
respect  to  which  many  Churchmen  would  probably  be  disposed  to  range 
themselves  diversely,  some  being  in  favour  of  change  in  the  one  who 
would  be  opposed  to  it  in  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  And  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  presented  in  combination  may,  in  addition  to  the 
manner  in  which  both  are  brought  before  us  by  our  subject  of  this 
morning,  help  to  secure  a  patient  examination  for  each.  That  the 
second  one,  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  needs  this  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  urge.  On  the  one  hand,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  would 
desire  to  be  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of  publicly  reciting  this 
formula  are  actuated,  not  by  any  doubts  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Incarnation,  but  solely  by  the  conviction  that 
the  so-called  '* damnatory  clauses"  are  a  serious  stumbling-block  to 
many.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  not  unreasonable  that  the 
removal  of  the  Quicunque  from  the  public  services  might  produce  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  that  the  Church  no  longer  held  the 
doctrines  stated  in  the  body  of  it  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  once 
she  did. 

The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  experience  of  other  branches  of  the 
Church  on  this  difficult  subject  will  presently  be  dealt  with  by  far  more 
competent  hands  than  mine.  I  allude  to  it  now,  partly  because  I 
believe  that  the  discussion  of  that  form  of  the  Communion  Office 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  calls  for  a  like  readiness  to  put  a 
favourable  construction  upon  the  motives  of  those  from  whom  at  first 
we  may  differ* 

The  chief  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
American  services  for  Holy  Communion  are  doubtless  more  or  less  well 
known  to  many  of  my  hearers.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  advisable 
briefly  to  recapitulate  them.  It  is,  indeed,  with  some  reluctance  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  I  trespass  on  ground  which 
he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  But,  as  I  have  already  implied,  it  is, 
as  I  understand,  his  intention  to  treat  in  his  paper  of  another  division 
of  the  general  subject  appointed  for  this  morning's  session.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on  the 
points  upon  which  I  touch  to  his  "  Historical  account  of  the  Scottish 
and  American  Communion  Offices,"  and  to  the  works  and  documents 
to  which  he  there  refers.  When  the  attention  of  Charles  I.  and  of 
Laud  was  turned  about  a.d.  1633  to  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it 
was  at  first  their  purpose  to  introduce  the  English  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer  without  alteration  in  Scotland,  so  that  the  two.kingdoms  might 
be  brought  to  complete  iiniforinity  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Scottish 
bishops,  however,  represented  that  a  book  with  some  diflereoces, 
implying  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
would  be  more  hkely  to  be  favourably  received.  The  greater  part,  also, 
of  the  actual  difTeretices  which  were  suggested  and  made  were  not,  at 
all  events  directly,  proposed  by  Laud.  The  most  important  of  them, 
however,  those  in  the  Communion  Office,  undoubtedly  proceeded  from 
one  or  two  men  among  the  Scottish  bishops  who  sympathized  with  him 
in  their  opinions,  and  who  probably  knew  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
approve  their  proposals.  They  were  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the 
first  Prayer-book  nf  Edward  VI.  Others  were,  it  shoultl  also  be 
rememtjered,  made  in  concession  to  popular  feeling  in  Scotland, especially 
the  substitution  of  the  term  "  presbyter  "  for  "  priest,"  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  last  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Psalter  and  other  portions 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  departures  from  our  English  forms  that  chiefly  concern  us  in 
the  Prayer-book,  which,  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations,  was  put  forth 
in  A.D.  1637  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scoiland,  were:  (i)  The 
introduction  into  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  just  before  the  recital  of 
the  Words  of  Institution,  of  an  Invocation,  nearly  in  the  words  of 
Edward  VI. 's  First  Prayer-book.  It  was  as  follows:  "  Hcare  us,  O 
merciful!  Father,  we  most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  and  of  Thy  almighty 
goodnesse  vouchsafe  so  to  blesse  and  sanciiiie  with  Thy  Word  and 
Holy  Spirit  these  Thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they 
may  bee  unto  us  the  body  and  bloud  of  Thy  most  dearly  Iwloved  Son  ; 
so  that  wee  receiving  them  according  to  Thy  Sonne  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  ol  His  death  and  passion, 
may  be  partakers  of  the  same  His  most  precious  body  and  bloud." 

(3)  The  addition  immediately  after  our  Prayer  of  Consecration,  again 
after  the  same  model,  of  a  "  memoriall,  or  prayer  of  oblation,"  beginning 
"  Wherefore,  O  I,ord  and  heavenly  Father,  according  to  the  institution 
of  Thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  Thy  humble 
servants  do  celebrate  and  malte  herebefore  Thy  divine  Majestic,  with 
these  Thy  holy  gilts,  the  memoriall  which  Thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to 
make,  having  in  remembrance  His  blessed  passion,  mightie  resurrection, 
and  glorious  ascension,  rendring  unto  Thee  most  heartie  thankes  for  the 
innumerable  benefits  procured  unto  us  by  the  same  ;  "  and  continuing 
with  the  words  of  our  Post-Communion  Prayer  of  Oblation,  transferred 
to  this  place.  The  lord's  prayer  immediately  followed,  introduced  by 
the  words,  "  As  our  Saviour  Christ  hath  commanded  and  taught  as.  we 
are  bold  to  say." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  attempts  to  use  this  Prayer- 
l)Ook  in  accordance  with  the  king's  proclamation,  and  their  consequences, 
but  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  subsequent  liturgical  history  must 
be  indicated.  None  of  its  ofSces  seem  even  in  subsequent  generations 
to  have  been  employed  exactly  as  they  stood,  except  within  very  narrow 
limits  both  of  time  and  place.  Nevertheless,  its  Communion  Senricc 
formed  the  basis  of  that  form,  which,  differing  from  it  considerably  in  the 
order  of  parts  has  become  known  as  "  the  Scottish  Communion  Office." 
This  further  stage,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Oflke,  was 
not  entered  for  some  eighty  years.     During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
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and  James  II.,  though  episcopacy  was  re-established,  the  mode  of 
public  worship  among  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  when,  at  the  Revolution,  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  from'  its  devotion  to  the  exiled  sovereign,  became 
the  object  of  attack  from  the  Government,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  there  does  not  seem  immediately  to  have  been  any  move- 
ment towards  higher  practice  in  matters  of  ritual.  When  for  a  short 
space  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  enjoyed 
toleration,  there  was  a  not  unnatural  disposition  to  spread  the  use  of 
the  English  Prayer-book  ;  and  large  grants  of  Prayer-books  from  England 
favoured  it.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  especially  after  a.i>.  17 14, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  connections  with  the  English  Non-jurors,  and 
in  consequence  also  of  studies  pursued  in  Scotland  itself,  a  preference 
came  to  be  felt  for  a  form  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion 
more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Book  of  1637,  or  of  Edward  VL's 
First  Prayer-book.  A  different  position  was,  however,  given. to  some  of 
the  component  prayers.  In  particular,  the  Invocation  was  placed  after, 
instead  of  before,  the  recital  of  the  words  of  Institution  and  the 
Oblation,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  after  the  Consecration,  on 
the  ground  that  this  order  was  more  in  accordance  with  primitive 
practice  as  shown  by  the  Eastern  liturgies.  Transpositions  were 
customarily  made  in  using  copies  of  the  Office  of  1637,  and  were  then 
stereotyped  in  editions  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  published  in 
1743,  1755,  and  1764;  and  they  were  virtually,  even  if  never  in  any 
very  express  manner,  ratified  by  the  Church. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  communion  with  us  has,  however,  two 
authorized  Communion  Offices,  the  English  one,  as  well  as  that  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  herself.  And  the  formal  recognition  of  the  two 
dates  back  at  least  to  an  agreement  made  in  a.d.  1731.  Furthermore, 
early  in  the  present  century,  soon  after  the  work  of  removing  the  legal 
disabilities  under  which  the  Scottish  Church  lay  had  begun,  it  became  a 
question  of  incorporating  with  her  those  congregations  of  Episcopalians 
in  Scotland  which  regarded  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  had  ministers  who  had  been  ordained  in  that  Church.  From 
the  first,  their  right  to  adhere  to  the  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  was  secured  to  them  in  agreements  made  with  them  by  the 
Scottish  bishops.  In  a  more  formal  manner,  in  the  Canons  of  18 11, 
the  use  of  either  the  English  or  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  was  made 
lawful,  though  a  certain  priority  was  given  to  the  latter.  In  the  Canons 
of  1862  their  relative  positions  were  reversed.  It  would  never  be  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  the  tide  had  again  turned  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
Office.  But  the  fact  itself  that  two  forms  are  lawful,  and  are  in  use  in 
the  same  Church,  is  interesting  and  important. 

For  the  history  of  the  American  Office  we  must  go  back  to  the  con- 
secration of  Samuel  Seal)ury  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  a.d.  1784. 
His  consecrators  urged  him  to  unity  of  observance  with  themselves  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  And  he  himself,  by  his  own  study  and 
reflection,  became  deeply  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Scottish 
form,  and  he  put  forth  and  encouraged  in  his  own  diocese  the  use  of 
one  which  differed  from  it  only  in  a  few  unimportant  verbal  particulars* 
Episcopalians,  however,  in  the  United  States  traced  their  or'^in  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  her  Prayer-book. 
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There  was  also  at  this  time  a  strong  current  oT  opinion  in  several  of  the 
States  towards  a  revision  of  it,  so  far  as  one  was  thought  necessary,  on 
the  model  of  that  attempted  by  Tillotson  and  Tenison  and  other  able 
latitudinarians  after  the  Revolution.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that 
Bishop  Seabury  was  able  to  persuade  the  Convention  of  1789,  which 
gave  in  the  main  to»  the  American  Prayer-book  the  form  that  it  still 
retains,  not  indeed  to  adopt  the  Scottish  Office,  but  from  it  to  insert  the 
Prayers  of  Oblation  and  Invocation  into  the  English  one. 

And  now,  lastly,  it  has  come  about  that  in  Japan,  through  the 
association  that  has  been  recently  effected  between  our  missions  and 
those  of  the  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,"  there  are  clergy 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  two  Communion  Offices — this  time  the 
English  one  and  the  American. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  significance  of  the  differences  which  we 
have  noted ;  and  let  it  first  be  observed  that  in  our  English  Office  the 
same  conception  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  involved  as  in  the  forms 
upon  which  we  have  been  dwelling.  That  "  God  ward  aspect,"  to  use 
John  Wesley's  phrase,  of  the  Great  Memorial,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
perpetual,  effectual  pleading  of  the  Sacrifice  upon  the  Cross  before  the 
Throne  of  God,  which  is  specially  brought  out  in  the  words  of  the 
Oblation  which  has  been  quoted,  lies  in  the  rite  itself,  and  would  be 
suggested  by  the  essential  acts  and  words  of  the  Institution  to  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  had  duly  entered  into  their  meaning,  even  if  nothing  else 
were  added  at  their  celebration.  And,  moreover,  the  language  of  the 
Post- Communion  Prayer  of  Oblation  in  our  service,  indicates  this  view 
of  the  character  of  that  in  which,  in  the  service  preceding,  we  have  een 
engaged.  Again,  all  who,  according  to  the  express  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  believe  that  the  bread  which  is  broken,  and  the 
wine  which  is  outpoured  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  become  the  means  of 
a  participation  in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  cannot  but  hold  that 
this  is  effected  by  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit,  whose  operation  is  sought 
in  the  ancient  Prayer  of  Invocation. 

But  while  these  truths  are  implied  in  our  Prayer-book,  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  are  many  among  us  at  the  present  day,  and  I  must  confess 
myself  to  be  of  the  number,  who  would  welcome  a  more  distinct 
expression  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  liturgical  traditions  of  the 
Universal  Church,  preserved  from  very  early  times.  I  am  conscious  in 
saying  this  that  there  are  many  earnest  Churchpeople  to  whom  the 
suggestion  that  there  is  any  defect  in  a  form  to  which  they  have  rightly 
become  very  deeply  attached  will  come  as  a  shock,  and  who  will  regard 
a  Churchman  who  makes  it  as  guilty  of  disloyalty.  And  I  realize  the 
dangers  that  may  attend  any  stirring  of  such  a  question.  Nevertheless, 
the  risk  of  disturbance  to  deeply-rooted  religious  feelings  and  of 
misunderstandings  and  divisions  among  those  who  should  be  united, 
must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  faced  in  this  case.  For  I  cannot  doubt 
that  for  want  ot  the  features  in  our  Order  of  the  Administration  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  our  ideas  of  worship  have  been  impoverished,  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  eternal  Priesthood  has  been  less  generally  and  fully 
grasped,  and  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Communion  itself,  whereby  we 
are  not  only  fed,  but  also  claim  our  right  to  plead  the  one  Sacrifice,  has 
been  imperfectly  understood. 

It  should   not  assuredly  be  imagined  that  the    sense  of  this  want 
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necessarily  implies  Roman  or  mediaeval  proclivities.  The  Non-jurors, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  were  strongly  anti-Roman.  And  no  one 
who  has  seen  and  heard  many  of  the  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  could  accuse  them  of  a  weak  inclination  to  mediasvalism, 
although  they  are  attached  to  their  own  Communion  Office.  In  point 
of  fact  the  introduction  of  the  express  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  canon  of  the  First  Reformed  Prayer-book  was  a  restoration  in 
accordance  with  the  early  liturgies  of  an  element  which  had  been  almost 
obliterated  in  Sarum  and  Roman  use. 

I  am  anxious  to  add,  that  for  my  own  part  I  am  deeply  thankful  for 
the  work  done  at  the  Reformation,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  appears  to  me 
that  those  must  have  a  very  imperfect  sense  of  the  just  claims  made  by 
the  intellect  on  behalf  of  truth,  and  be  blind  to  the  conditions  of  the 
conflict  for  the  Christian  Faith  in  this  generation,  who  do  not  value 
highly  the  removal  from  the  practice  of  religion,  and  from  what  men 
were  called  upon  to  believe,  of  superstitious  observances,  and  of 
uncertain  and  false  legends  and  ill-founded  doctrines  of  late  introduc- 
tion, which  necessarily  confused  men*s  minds,  and  would  increasingly, 
as  education  spread,  have  created  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  all  that  was  genuine  and  sound  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated. Further,  the  multiplication  of  cults,  and  the  excessive  reliance 
upon  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  had  in  the  popular  mind  marred  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  God,  and  had  obscured  the  Priest- 
hood of  Christ  far  more  than  any  omissions  in  our  Communion  Office 
have  done  so.  Moreover,  the  restoration  of  the  communion  of  the 
people  to  such  a  place  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  as  it  had  in 
primitive  times,  even  if  other  considerations  were  eventually  too  much 
neglected  in  the  efforts  to  do  this,  was  in  itself  not  only  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  practical  godliness,  but  also  for  the  due  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  wherein  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  reflection 
in  harmonious  completeness  of  the  whole  economy  of  redemption.  But 
those  are  not  the  true  friends  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  any  other  move- 
ment, who  refuse  to  acknowledge  failures  and  defects  in  it.  Such  not 
only  suffer  in  their  own  minds  and  characters,  but  provoke  others  to 
maintain  opposite  opinions  in  an  exaggerated  manner.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  strange  if,  in  such  a  confused  time  as  the  middle  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  amid  the  many  diverse  currents  of  influence  that  were 
operating,  all  had  been  perfectly  well  done  in  the  new  ordering  of  the 
Church  and  her  services  and  formularies,  and  if  along  with  much  gain 
there  had  been  no  loss.  And  it  seems  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
reasonable  to  desire  and  to  hope  that,  just  as  there  was  a  partial  revision 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  again  at  the  Restoration,  so  the  time  may 
come  again  when  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  will  allow  of  a  review 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  guided  by  still  fuller  knowledge, 
upon  which  action  might  be  taken,  favoured  by  widespread  mutual 
trustfulness  and  charity. 

One.  expedient  there  would  be  for,  at  least  partially,  securing  the 
object  which  has  been  specially  present  to  our  minds  in  this  paper ;  an 
expedient  extremely  simple  in  itself,  though  the  principles  involved  in  its 
adoption  no  doubt  require  the  most  careful  examination,  and  will,  I 
believe,  receive  it  in  one  of  the  papers  which  is  to  follow.  It  might  be 
made  permissible,  under  some  restrictions  (it  may  be)  as  to  the  assent 
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of  a  majority  of  the  communicants  of  a  parish  and  the  approval 
of  the  diocesan,  to  use  either  our  present  Communion  Office  or  that 
prepared  early  in  1550.  and  added  to  the  Prayerbook  of  1549-  1 
should  venture  to  contend  that  the  great  principles  of  liturgical  and 
ritual  reformation  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  of  1549, 
which  has  been  repeated  in  our  Prayer-books  ever  since,  were  truly  and 
sufficiently  acted  upon  in  that  Communion  Office.  And,  even  when  two 
years  later,  under  the  influence  of  foreigners  who  would  have  desired 
much  larger  changes  than  any  which  they  procured,  and  nho  were  alien 
in  spirit  to  the  genius  of  the  English  Reformation,  another  form  was 
introduced,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1551  which  authorized  it,  while 
alleging  the  existence  of  "  divers  doubts  for  the  fashion  and  ministration  " 
of  the  first  reformed  service,  professed  at  least  to  believe  that  they  had 
arisen  "  rather  by  the  curiosity  of  the  minister  and  mistakers  than  of 
any  other  worthy  cause." 

But  whether  any  such  permission  of  an  alternative  use,  or  any  revision 
of  our  existing  Office,  should  ever  be  practicable  or  not,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be  profitable  to  study  the  Forms  of  Churches  whose 
doctrinal  stanttards  are  essentially  the  same  as  our  own,  with  a  view 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  own  thoughts  in  our  hours  of  devotion. 


The  Right  Reverend  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
The  ancient  rythmical  composition,  known  as  "the  Psalm,  Qtixcunque 
vult,"  and  more  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  as  "the  Creed  of 
S.  Athanasius,"  has  for  several  centuries  occupied  a  place  in  the  Office 
for  Prime  in  the  Churches  of  the  Latin  obedience.  It  has  neytz  secured 
a  place  in  the  ordinary  and  duly  authorized  Offices  of  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  East.  In  the  West,  Quieunfue  vult  has  not  as 
yet  been  found,  it  would  seem,  in  any  Psalter  earlier  than  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century ;  but  subsequent  to  this  dale  its  use  in  the  morning 
office  became  certainly  wide-spread,  and,  I  believe,  universal.  As 
regards  the  Eastern  Churches,  we  find  now  and  then,  of  comparatively 
late  date,  an  office  book  or  a  book  of  devotioni  containing  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Quicutqut.  But  the  reviser's  pen  has  been  at  work,  and 
we  find  the  clause  of  the  Creed  which  teaches  the  Double  Procession 
struck  out.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the  document  in  the  appendix  to 
the  modern  Greek  Horologium  "  shows,"  as  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Ommanney,"  '■  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  offices  of  the  Horologium." 
Indeed,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Creed  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  authorized  Greek  Horologium  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  regards  the  Russian  Church,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Plato,  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  "  Our  Church  acknow- 
ledges the  symbol  ofS.  Athanasius,  and  it  has  a  place  among  ecclesiastical 
books  ;  we  are  also  enjoined  to  follow  the  faith  which  it  teaches,  but  it 
is  never  redted."\  When  we  come  later  on  to  examine  the  position 
assigned  to  the   Quicungue  in  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
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authorized  by  the  Church  of  Ireland,  we  shall  see  that  it  very  closely 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  document  in  the  Russian  Church  and 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  in  Greece  and  the  East.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  does  not  relegate  the  Creed  to  an  appendix, 
but  allows  it  to  retain  its  former  place  in  the  Prayer-book.  It  still  gives 
its  full  and  formal  adhesion  to  the  Creed  in  the  Eighth  Article ;  and, 
while  removing  the  rubric  enjoining  its  public  recitation,  it  solemnly 
declares  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  that  'Mn  so  doing,  this  Church 
hath  not  withdrawn  its  witness,  as  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
and  here  again  renewed^  to  the  truth  of  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith  therein  contained." 

(2)  In  the  Pre- Reformation  Church  of  England  the  Quicunque,  as  is 
well-known,  was  recited  daiiy  throughout  the  year.  In  Cardinal 
Quignon's  Breviary,  which  had  a  considerable  influence  in  other  ways 
on  the  action  of  the  English  reformers,  the  Quicungue  was  appointed  to 
be  said  only  upon  Sundays.*  But  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
reduced  the  number  of  times  in  the  year  on  which  "  this  confession  of 
our  Christian  Faith  **  was  to  be  said  to  six.  We  can  easily  imagine  how 
those  disposed  to  criticise  this  action  of  the  reformers  in  the  spirit  of 
some  in  our  day  could  have  said,  **  See  how  these  men  have,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  the  year,  silenced  the  voice  of  the  Church 
as  she  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  holding  the  Catholic  Faith — is  the 
fog- bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  to  be  muffled  every  day  in  the  year  save 
on  six  festivals  ?  Is  it  only  on  festivals  that  men's  souls  are  in  danger 
of  destruction  ?  "  Td  such  kind  of  comment  (whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  it)  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  was  obviously 
exposed.  Nor  was  the  matter  much  mended  when  what  is  sometimes 
styled  "  the  Protestant  Prayer-book,"  the  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward, 
increased  the  number  of  days  to  thirteen. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  in  the  First  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  the  Quicungue  was  not  substituted  for  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but 
was  "  sung  or  said  *'  immediately  after  the  Benedictus^  which  was  followed 
by  the  Kyrie^  which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  last  revision  (1661)  that  the  substitution  of 
the  Athanasian  for  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  clearly  enjoined,  thus  adding 
a  new  emphasis  to  the  creed-like  character  of  the  Quicungue^  and 
tending  to  obscure  the  psalm-like  cliaracter  which  it  had  continued  in  a 
measure  to  retain  from  the  Pre* Reformation  Service-books.  But,  even 
notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  change  made  in  1661,  there  are  still  in 
our  Prayer-book  traces  of  the  psalm-form  of  the  composition : — (i)  It 
has  its  Latin  heading,  like  the  Psalms ;  (2)  it  is,  like  the  Psalms,  divided 
into  verses;  (3)  as  in  the  Psalms,  each  verse  is  punctuated  by  the 
musical  symbol  (for  the  guidance  of  a  choir)  which  the  printers 
represent  by  a  colon  ( : ) ;  (4)  it  is,  like  the  Psalms,  followed  by  the 
Gloria  Patri ;  and  (5)  **  in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing'*  it  is 
sung  to  a  chant  by  the  alternate  sides  of  the  choir,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Psalms. 

(3)  Among  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  first  in  order 
of  time  to  touch  the  form  of  the  Quicungue  as  it  stands  in  the  English 
Prayer-book  was   the  Church  of  Scotland.      In  the   noble  Scottish 


*  See  Legg's  edition,  p.  3. 
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Prayer-book  of  1637  (commonly,  though  not  very  correctly,  known  as 
Laud's  Prayer-book)  the  Scottish  bishops,  influenced  by  the  scholarly 
James  Weddcrburn,  Bishop  of  Dunblane  (whose  remains  afterwards  found 
honourable  burial  in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury),  made  changes  in  the 
translation  of  the  Quicunque.  These  changes  were  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Bishop  Wren  and  Archbishop  L^ud,  and  were  put  forth  in 
Scotland  with  the  Royal  authority.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention  one 
change :  where  the  words  run  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  "  He, 
therefore,  that  will  be  saved :  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity,"  the 
Scottish  Prayer-book  gave  the  verse  thus,  "  He,  therefore,  that  would  be 
saved:  let  him  thus  think  of  the  Trinity,"  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  Scottish  bishops  anticipated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  the  change  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Bishops  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  united  Episcopate  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  whose  report  was  published  in  r872,  and  who  recommended 
that  the  words  should  run,  "  He,  therefore, that  wiileth  to  be  saved:  let 
him  thus  think  of  the  Trinity."  The  advantage  of  the  change  is  obvious. 
It  renders  the  original  (qui  vuit  ergo  salvm  esse  ita  de  Trinilaie  sentiat) 
more  faithfully,  and  prevents  the  misconception  that  the  statement  is  a 
prediction  about  the  future  and  not  (as  it  really  is)  the  Church's 
declaration  about  the  present  The  action  of  the  Scottish  bishops  also 
shows  how  long  the  difficulty  suggested  by  this  verse  has  been  felt  in 
the  Church. 

I  am  myself  convinced  that  no  new  translation  of  the  Quicunque  v'M 
of  itself  suffice  to  free  the  formula  from  the  objections  entertained  by 
many  devout  and  earnest  believers  to  the  recitation  of  the  minatory 
clauses.  These  objections  must  be  met  in  another  way,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  point  out  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  "  Helps  from 
History  to  the  True  Sense  of  the  Minatory  Clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed. "•  But  a  new  and  more  correct  translation,  though  not  removing, 
will  tend  towards  alleviating  the  pressure  of  such  objections;  and  I 
look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  this  task  being  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  late  Lambeth 
Conference, 

(4)  I  pass  over  the  abortive  Royal  Commission  of  1689,  which 
contented  itself  with  the  recommendation  that  the  number  of  days  on 
which  the  Quicunque  should  be  said  should  be  reduced  to  six,  and  with 
adding  a  note  to  the  rubric  that  the  articles  of  this  Confession  of  our 
Christian  Faith  "  ought  to  be  received  and  believed  as  being  agreeable 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be  understood 
as  relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  Faith."  It  was  clnse  upon  a  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
American  colonies  had  successfully  asserted  their  independence,  that 
the  question  again  came  to  the  front.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  then 
condition  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  was  propitious  to  the  work 
of  a  temperate  and  scholarly  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
The  number  of  the  clergy  was  small ;  and  they  were  in  no  way 
distinguished  by  theological  or  liturgical  learning.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  work  they  were  without  bi^ops,  and  without  the  controlling 

*  Edinbii^h  :  R.  GianI  &  Son,  1897. 
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influences  which  its  grave  and  responsible  position  generally  imparts  to 
the  episcopate.  Some  of  the  early  proposals  for  revision  were  startling, 
and  in  api)earance  revolutionary.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  both  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  to  alter  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the 
omission  of  the  article  on  the  descent  into  hell.  Happily,  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  intervened.  They  were  at  this  time  solicited 
to  confer  episcopal  consecration  on  certain  of  the  American  clergy,  and 
they  were  the  more  inclined  to  grant  the  request,  seeing  that  the  Church 
in  Scotland  had  already  consecrated  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  bishop  in 
the  American  Church.  When  the  proposals  for  liturgical  revision  were 
made  known  in  England,  the  English  bishops,  with  great  courtesy  and 
moderation  of  tone,  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  its 
unmutilated  form,  and  went  on  to  say,  '^  nor  can  we  help  adding  that  we 
hope  you  will  think  it  but  a  decent  proof  of  the  attachment  you  profess 
to  the  services  of  our  liturgy  to  give  the  other  two  Creeds  a  place  in 
your  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  though  the  use  of  them  should  be  left 
discretional^^  The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  very  properly 
wished  to  be  assured  of  the  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  by  the  daughter  Church  before  establishing  her  with  an 
independent  episcopate.  Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  they  thought  this 
security  would  be  attained  by  the  retention  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds  without  insisting  on  their  recitation  in  public  worship.  The 
letter  of  the  English  bishops  had  its  influence ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  before  the  letter  of  the  English  bishops  had  reached  America, 
the  Church  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Church  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  voted  that  the  Nicene  Creed  be  restored  to  its  place. 
And  the  earnest  desire  to  bring  into  one  corporate  body  the  Churches 
of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  being  a  dominant  influence  of  the 
time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  retention  of  the  Nicene  Creed  would 
have  been  secured  without  any  intervention  from  England.  This  seems 
to  me  the  more  likely,  because  the  recommendation  from  England 
included,  in  the  one  sentence  and  on  the  same  footing,  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But  the  retention  of  the  latter  failed 
to  find  acceptance. 

Two  American  clergymen.  White  and  Provost,  sailed  for  England  at 
the  close  of  1786,  with  the  information  that  the  request  of  the  English 
bishops,  in  respect  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  had 
been  complied  with,  but  that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  restore  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  They  were  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  on 
February  4th,  1787,  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  There  were 
now  three  bishops  in  the  American  Church,  and  by  its  constitution  it 
was  resolved  to  give  the  House  of  Bishops  the  right  of  initiating 
legislative  action,  and  also  of  negativing  (under  certain  conditions)  acts 
of  the  other  House.  At  the  General  Convention  of  1789  the  House  of 
Bishops  formally  proposed  to  restore  the  Athanasian  Creed,  with  a 
permissive  rather  than  an  obligatory  rubric  as  to  its  use.  The  other 
House  (of  presbyters  and  lay-delegates)  declined,  however,  to  have  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  any  shape.  It  was  accordingly  removed  from  the 
Prayer-book ;  and,  moreover,  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Eighth  Article 
was  also  removed.  And  so  things  have  been  in  the  rapidly  and  widely 
extended  Church  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

As  is  well-known,  there  has  been  recently  (1892)  completed  in  the 
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American  Church  an  exhaustive  revision  of  the  whole  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  is  a  labour  upon  which  the  Church  was  engaged  with  the 
most  deliberate  care,  and  under  elaborate  constitutional  safeguards,  for 
some  twelve  years ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence, — indeed,  in  my  judgment,  despite  certain  faults  and 
deficiencies,  the  noblest  service-book  for  the  ordering  of  Divine  worship 
to  be  found  in  the  English  tongue.  As  compared  with  the  book  whose 
place  it  has  taken,  the  present  American  Prayer-book  is  marked  by 
many  restorations  of  what,  in  the  days  of  its  youthful  impatience,  the 
Church  had  over- hastily  rejected.  But  though  at  one  time  the 
restoration  in  some  form  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  found  some  favour  in 
the  councils  of  the  Revision  Committee,  the  proposal  was,  at  an  early 
stage,  abandoned.  And  in  this  respect  things  remain  as  they  were  in 
the  great  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 

(5)  It  remains  to  describe  in  a  few  words  how  the  Quicunque 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  in  the  memory 
of  many  present  here  to-day  that  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  the  occasion 
of  much  prolonged  and  excited  controversy.  As  reganls  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  Quicunqtu  in  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  there  was  the 
slightest  desire  to  impugn,  discredit,  or  depreciate  it.  Indeed,  for  a 
time,  the  proposal  that  found  most  favour  was  the  retention  of  the 
doctrinal  exposition  with  the  omission  of  the  minatory  clauses.  There 
was,  on  the  part  of  some,  ah  outcry  that  this  was  a  mutilation  of  the 
Creed  ;  and  there  are  certainly  some  literary  and  technical  difficulties 
(though  I  do  not  think  them  insurmountable)  in  effecting  the  removal 
of  these  minatory  clauses.  In  the  end  the  course  adopted,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  was  to  retain  the  Creed  exactly  as  it  had  previously 
stood  in  the  Irish  Prayer-book,  and  as  it  now  stands  in  the  English 
Prayer-book;  to  remove  the  rubric  enjoining  its  use  ;  and  to  make  the 
necessary  corresponding  change  in  the  rubric  preceding  the  Apostles' 
Creed  at  Mattins,  />.,  to  omit  the  words  *'  except  only  such  days  as  the 
Creed  of  S.  Athanasius  is  appointed  to  be  read."  But  the  Irish  Church 
(differing  here  from  the  American)  still  retains  its  testimony  to  the 
Creed  of  S.  Athanasius  in  its  Eighth  Article  of  Religion,  and  to  its 
teaching  on  the  Trinity  s(nd  the  Incarnation  in  a  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  the  Prayer-book. 

My  object  has  been  rather  to  describe  than  to  offer  a  criticism  on 
what  has  been  done.  I  shall  only  add  that  in  my  judgment  the 
American  Church  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  each  quite  within  its 
rights  as  an  independent  Christian  Church  in  dealing  with  the 
Quicunque  ;  and,  as  is  obvious  to  all,  the  action  of  neither  has  been  any 
bar  or  impediment  to  t.he  most  complete  inter-communion  between  each 
of  them  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

*  In  this  account  I  have  been  guided  by  Mr.  W.  McGarvey's  excellent  wofk, 
Liturgia  Americana  (1895),  ^^'^  l*y  information  supplied  to  me  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sanuel 
Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
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The  Expediency  of  allowing,  within  limits,  a  Variety  of  Uses 

IN  the  same  Church. 

The  Right   Hon.  Viscount  Halifax,  President  of   the 

English  Church  Union. 

I  PROPOSE  to  conBne  myself  to  one  question  only,  the  expediency  of 
allowing,  under  our  existing  circumstances  in  England,  more  than  one 
use  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  ;  and  in  discussing  the 
question  I  shall  use  the  word  Liturgy  in  its  strict  sense,  and  limit  it  to 
the  forms  provided  by  the  Church  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  use  of  more  than  one  Liturgy  within  the  limits  of  the  same  Church 
is  nothing  new.  In  Scotland  both  the  Scotch  and  English  Liturgies  are 
celebrated  concurrently  in  the  same  churches  an<l  by  the  same  clergy. 
In  Spain  the  Mozarabic  and  Spanish  Liturgies  coexist  at  Toledo. 
Within  the  Roman  communion,  not  to  mention  such  cases  as  those  of 
the  Ambrosian  Rite  at  Milan,  the  use  which  till  quite  recently  existed 
at  Lyons,  and  others,  the  Roman  rite  and  that  of  the  Uniat  Greeks 
are  used  together.  In  every  town  where  there  is  an  American  and  an 
English  congregation,  the  American  and  Anglican  uses  exist  side  by 
side,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  the  first  edition  of  our  later  English 
Liturgy — the  edition,  that  is,  of  1549 — concurrently  with  that  of  1662, 
would  merely  be  an  exemplification  of  the  same  practice. 

I  go  on  to  give  reasons  why  such  a  permission  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Church  of  England,  with  her  long  line  of  prelates  stretching  back 
into  the  remote  past ;  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  she  has  done  for 
o.ur  own  souls,  and  for  this  England  of  ours  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
is  so  dear  to  all  her  members  that  it  jars  upon  them  to  say  anything 
which  shall  seem  to  admit  anything  like  failure  or  mistake  on  her  part ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  at  any  time  her  claims  upon  our  allegiance 
should  seem  to  have  been  ignored.  Injustice  to  her  quickens  our 
loyalty  and  draws  us  together  to  defend  her  rights  ;  but  it  ought  to  do 
something  more.  Hostile  criticism  will  not  have  been  useless  if  it  helps 
ns  to  see  what  is  amiss,  and  to  repair  our  mistakes.  Such  a  task  is  one 
which  concerns  us  all,  and  there  are  two  very  special  reasons  why  it  is 
imposed  upon  us  at  the  present  time. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  respond  to  God's  visitation.  The 
history  of  the  past,  to  mention  only  the  last  sixty  years,  forbids  all 
doubt  as  to  God's  gracious  purposes  concerning  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  a  time  of  refreshment,  it  is  also  a  time  of  responsibility.  The  sluices 
are  open,  let  us  utilise  the  flood,  lest  the  waters  subside  before  the 
land  be  fertilized  and  the  work  done.  And  then,  secondly,  the  present 
moment  is  particularly  favourable  for  such  a  work. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  of  late  been  much 
drawn  together.  Suspicions  have  diminished,  there  is  much  less 
party  feeling.  All  are  animated  by  a  common  love  for  the  Erclesia 
An^icana,  a,  love  so  confident  and  so  sure  that  it  has  no  fear  of  acknow- 
ledging and  amending  before  the  /ace  of  Christendom  what  may  be 
amiss. 

Now  in  regard  to  matters  in  which  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  may  be  strengthened  and  her  practice  conformed  more  nearly  to 
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primitive  models,  I  submit  that  the  subject  dealt  nitli  in  this  paper  holds 
a  conspicuous  place. 

No  one  denies  that  in  some  important  particulars  our  existing  Liturgy 
does  not  follow  the  primitive  model.  'I'here  has  been  a  dislocation  of 
its  parts,  and  a  disregard  of  principles  which  are  observable  in  all  the 
older  Liturgies.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  awkward  than  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Exhortation,  the  Confession,  and  the  Abso- 
lution, together  with  the  Comfortable  Words,  and  Prayer  of  Humble 
Access,  all  relating  to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Liturgy— namely,  the 
Communion,  inserted,  as  they  are,  between  the  beginning  and  (he  middle 
of  the  Canon  ?  What  can  be  mare  incongruous  than  to  have  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  Sanctus,  when  our  hearts  should  be  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
displaced  from  the  position  they  occupy  in  all  other  Liturgies  except  our 
own,  and  immediately  followed  by  a  prayer  which  concentrates  our 
thoughts  on  ourselves  and  our  own  unwotthiness,  instead  of  lifting 
them  up  to  the  contemplation  and  adoration  of  God's  glory  ? 

Again,  after  the  Consecration,  what  a  contradiction  to  all  primitive 
example,  that  the  Prayer  of  Oblation,  beginning,  "  O  Lord,  our 
Heavenly  Father,"  instead  of  concluding  the  Canon,  as  it  does  both  in 
the  First  Liturgy  of  Edward  VLand  in  the  present  Scotch  and  American 
Liturgies,  should  be  postponed  till  after  the  Communion  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  its  petition  for  the 
daily  bread  of  our  souls,  and  for  deliverance  from  evil,  should  be 
deferred  till  after  the  distribution  of  the  True  Bread  from  heaven,  and 
the  consequent  sealing  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  worthily 
receive  the  same,  to  eternal  life. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  it  would  be  well  that  the  English 
Church  in  this  matter  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  Scotch  and 
American  sisters,  and  permit  the  use  of  her  own  earlier  Liturgy.  It  is 
that  the  arrangement  of  our  existing  Liturgy  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
it,  to  some  extent  at  least,  responsible  for  the  ignorance  which  so  widely 
prevails  amongst  all  classes  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice.  We  all  confess  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  the  Body  of  Christ  identities  itself  with  the 
fiead  in  the  work  of  that  eternal  priesthood  which  He  exercises  within 
the  veil.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  identification  of  earth  and  heaven  in 
the  abiding  offering  before  the  Majesty  on  high,  of  all  that  Christ 
wrought  for  us  by  His  life,  and  death  on  the  Cross,  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  is  set  forth  with  anything  like 
the  same  disrinctness  in  our  own  ? 

The  Scotch  and  American  Churches  have  not  thought  so,  for  they 
have  gone  back  to  earlier  forms  in  order  to  emphasize  this  truth. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Liturgies  can  be  in  doubt  on  this 
point,  or  hesitate,  if  we  are  to  be  honest  in  our  appeal  to  primitive 
antiquity,  as  to  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  bring  our  own  Liturgy  into 
greater  conformity  with  primitive  models. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  in  this  direction  ?  ■ 

To  supp>ose  that  any  legal  sanction  is  possible  to  alterations  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Prayer-book  is  to  be  blind  to  all  the  conditions  which 
surround  the  Church  at  the  present  time.  The  history  of  all  recent 
attempts  lo  facilitate  changes,  in  the  old  constitutional  manner,  by 
a  recourse  to  Convocation  and  Parliament,  preclude  any  such  idea. 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  however,  are  sometimes  modified,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  repealed,  not  only  by  formal  alteration,  but  indirectly, 
and  by  force  of  custom,  and  such  seems  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  very  much  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  as  that  Act  shrinks  into  impotence, 
the  exercise  of  ^}^t.jus  liturgicum  inherent  in  the  Episcopate  revives. 

The  bishops  at  Lambeth  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  what  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  is  that  the  English  Episcopate  should  consider  the 
question  of  sanctioning  such  a  rearrangement  of  the  component  parts  of 
our  existing  Liturgy  as  would  bring  it  into  greater  conformity  with 
primitive  arrangements,  arrangements  which  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Scotch  and  American  Churches,  or  permit  the  alternative  use  of  the 
Communion  Office  of  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 

So  slight  a  change  as  using  the  Prayer  of  Oblation'  and  the  **  Our 
Father  "  immediately  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  together  with  the 
invariable  use  after  the  Communion,  of  the  prayer  beginning,  "  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God,  we  most  heartily  thank  Thee,"  would  do  much. 
This  is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Bishop  Cosin,  but  to- day  I 
would  urge  reasons  for  the  wider  change,  and  insist  upon  the  gain  it  would 
be  to  the  Church  if  the  alternative  use  of  the  Liturgy  contained  in  the 
First  Book  of  Edward  could  be  allowed.  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that 
if  that  Liturgy  were  better  known,  those  who  would  be  the  most  disposed 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  proposal  for  its  use  would  be  among  the 
first  to  approve  it.  Are  they  fearful  of  anything  being  sanctioned  which 
should  seem  to  obscure  the  all -sufficiency  of  the  offering  made  once  for 
all  on  the  Cross  ?  It  is  impossible  anywhere  to  find  words  more  definite 
and  distinct  than  those  in  the  First  Liturgy  of  Edward  as  to  there  being 
one  only  propitiation  before  God,  one  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.     It  prays — 

"  O  God,  Heavenly  Father,  Which  of  Thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  Thine  only  Son 
to  suflfer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemption.  Who  made  thereby  His  one 
oblation,  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  and  oblation  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  didst  command  us  to  celebrate  a  memory  of 
that  His  precious  death." 

It  recites  how — 

"  According  to  the  institution  of  Thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  we.  Thy  humble  servants 
do  celebrate  and  make  here  before  Thy  Divine  Majesty  with  these  Thy  holy  gifts  the 
memorial  which  Thy  Son  has  willed  us  to  make,  having  in  remembrance  His  blessed 
Passion,  mighty  Resurrection,  and  glorious  Ascension.** 

It  insists  on  the  identity  of  the  offering  of  the  Church  on  earth  with  that 
of  Christ  the  Head  in  heaven  when  it  prays  that — 

'*  Our  prayers  and  supplications  he  brought  up  in  Thy  holy  tabernacle  before  the 
sight  of  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  through  Christ  our  Lord,  by  Whom  and  with  Whom  all 
honour  and  glory  be  unto  Thee, "etc. 

And  it  concludes,  immediately  before  the  Communion,  by  proclaiming 
again — 

*'  Christ,  our  paschal  Lamb,  is  offered  up  for  us  once  for  all  when  He  bare  our  sins 
in  His  Body  on  the  Cross,  for  He  is  the  very  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  a  joyful  and  holy  feast  unto  the  Lord." 

Again,  the  First  Liturgy  insists  even  more  emphatically  than  that  of  1662 
on  that  great  feature  of  the  Christian  Eucharist — the  offering  of  ourselves 
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in  union  with  Christ  to  God  ;  for  immeil lately  after  the  C 
the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  service,  instead  of  postponing  them  to 
a  later  period,  it  inserts  the  words,  "  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto 
Thee  ourselves,  our  souis  ami  bodies,  to  lie  a  reasonable,  holy,  and 
lively  sacrifice." 

In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  how  carefully  the 
Liturgy  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  guards  the  two  points  always  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  all  sacramental  teaching,  that  while  the  sacraments 
are  what  they  are  by  virtue  of  Christ's  institution,  the  benefit  we  receive 
from  them  depends  on  our  faith.  It  prays  that  those  who  are  partakers 
of  Holy  Communion  may  worthily  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Clirisi,  and  it  thanks  God  after  tlie  Communion  "for  having  led  us 
with  spiritual  food,  and  iiast  assured  those  duly  receiving  the  same  of 
Thy  favour  and  goodness  to  us." 

In  the  presence  of  such  statements  there  can  be  no  fear  of  erroneous 
teaching,  whether  by  way  of  excess  or  defect  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  while,  in  other  ways,  pennission  to  use  the  Liturgj- 
of  t549  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  Church.  Nothing  is  more 
needed,  at  the  present  time,  than  a  careful  and  eitact  statement  which 
should  express  our  relations  and  duties  lo  the  faithful  departed,  both 
those  whose  lives  and  deaths  the  Church  commemorates  on  days 
consecrated  to  their  memory,  and  after  them  those  our  brethren  who 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  With  this  object,  who  would  not 
welcome  in  our  solemn  Liturgy  such  words  as  these  ?— 

"  And  here  we  (to  give  unio  Thee  most  high  prii&e  and  hearty  ihanka  (ai  the 
wonderful  grace  and  virtue  declared  in  all  Thy  sainw  from  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
woiid  i  and  chiefly  in  Ihe  glocious  and  most  blessed  Virgin  Mai]',  motber  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God.  and  in  Thy  holy  paliiaichs,  propheti,  aposiles, 
a>id  mailyrs,  whose  examples,  O  Lord,  and  steadfastnets  in  faith  and  keeping  Thy 
Commandmenls,  grant  us  lo  follow." 
And,  again :  — 

"We  commend  unto  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  all  other  Thy  lervonls  which  are 
departed  hence  from  us  with  Ihe  si);ii  of  faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  steep  of  peace  ; 
grant  unto  them  Thy  mercy  and  everlasting  juace,  and  that  >l  the  day  of  the  f-enerti 
re-iurrecl  ion  we,  and  all  they  which  be  of  the  mystical  Body  of  Thy  Son,  may 
alli^ethet  be  set  on  His  right  hand,  and  henr  that  Ills  most  l)1es<«d  voice,  "  Ctxme 
unto  Me  O  ye  that  be  blessed  of  My  Father,  and  possess  Ihe  kingdom  which  is 
prepared  for  you  from  the  faunilation  of  (he  world." 

To  point  to  such  words  as  the  expression  of  our  faith  and  hope  in 
regard  to  the  blessed  saints  and  the  dead  in  Christ  would  be  a  gain 
indeed.  There  can  be  no  question  how  marked  the  contrast  is  l>etween 
the  existing  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  all  other 
Churches  in  regard  lo  prayers  for  the  dead  in  Christ,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  how  much  the  memorial  services  for  the  departeii,  which  have 
become  so  frequent,  leave  to  be  desired  both  in  their  tone  and . 
arrangement. 

The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  the  First  Liturgy  were  sanctioned 
at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  service  for  the  late 
Archdeacon  Denison,     Why  should  not  such  satit^tion  be  general  ? 

Again,  ill  lesser  matters  I  would  urge  the  gain  it  would  be  to  restore 
the  Kyries  and  replace  the  Gloria  in  Excetsis  at  the  opening  of  the 
service,  .^fter  Communion  is  a  time  of  silence  and  recollection,  a  time 
for  speaking  to  and  listening  to  our  Lord  alone.     At  ihe  beginning  of 
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the  service  the  Gloria  seems  to  re-echo  the  song  of  the  angels 
announcing  the  Nativity,  **  God  with  us,"  and  to  proclaim  the  fact  in 
the  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  the  Church  in  its 
service  of  Holy  Communion  is  the  trysting- place  of  God  and  man. 

It  has  been  urged,  sometimes,  that  such  a  permission  as  I  am 
advocating  would  accentuate  our  differences.  I  submit  that  it  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  differences  are  great  in  appearance — they 
are  much  less  great  in  reality  than  they  seem.  The  permission  I  am 
advocating  would  make  hardly  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  service  of 
the  churches  where  the  provisions  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  are  carried 
out ;  but  it  would  have  this  great  advantage —that  it  would  introduce 
a  principle  of  order  and  authority  into  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy 
which  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  everything  which  is  done  under 
existing  circumstances. 

In  any  case,  let  us  approach  the  subject  without  prejudice,  and 
consider  it  on  its  own  merits.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  viewing  the 
substantial  identity  of  our  present  Liturgy  with  that  of  1549,  considering 
also  the  way  in  which,  under  the  Additional  Services  Act,  the  most 
extensive  modifications  of  the  services  prescribed  by  the  Prayer-book 
are  already  allowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  of  the  almost 
absolute  impossibility,  through  the  action  of  the  Nonconformists  in  . 
Parliament,  of  obtaining  legal  sanction  for  any  changes,  even  those 
most  directly  beneficial  to  the  Church — is  it,  I  say,  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Episcopate  may  see  its  way,  under  such  restrictions  as  they 
may  think  right,  to  sanction  the  alternative  use  of  a  Liturgy  which  was 
the  direct  work  of  those  who  most  directly  represent  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  has  in  later  times  approved 
itself  to  all  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  T.  ESPINELL  ESPIN,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wolsingham, 

Darlington  ;   Chancellor  of    Chester  and  Liverpool ; 

Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation   of  York. 

There  are  several  remarks  which  I  have  heard,  with  regard  to  which  I  should  like 
to  say  one  or  two  things.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  of  any  suggestions, 
or  overtures  for  meddling  with  the  use  of  the  Quicttnque  tmlt.  For  my  part,  I» 
like  all  my  reverend  brethren,  believe  that  Creed  and  formulary  "ought  to  be 
thoroughly  received  and  believel,  because  it  can  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants- 
of  Holy  Scripture**  (Article  VIIL).  The  American  Church  in  removing  the  Creed 
from  use  in  the  services,  and  also  removing  mention  of  it  from  the  Articles,  was 
consistent :  but  it  is  not  an  example,  I  think,  which  we  are  likely  to  follow.  If  this 
Creed  can  be  proved  by  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture^  is  it  wise,  or  right,  or  expedient 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  public  service  of  the  Church  ?  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
Creed  relegated  to  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  by  being  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  or 
anywhere  eUe  where  it  is  not  to  be  used.  I  always  suspect — perhaps  I  am  too 
suspicious — overtures  about  the  disuse  of  this  formulary.  I  suspect  that  there  is  at 
bottom  a  latent  idea  that  it  is  not  of  such  consequence  to  believe  rightly  as  to  con- 
duct oneself  riehtly.  For  my  part,  I  believe  a  man  is  just  as  answerable  for  the 
correctness  of  his  religious  opinions  as  for  the  correctness  of  his  conduct.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  Creed  which  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Scripture  ?  If  so,  let  that  be 
brought  forward.  But  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  cannot  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture,  why  withdraw  the  use  of  the  formulary  from  the 
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laity  ?  It  is  not  ihe  way  of  th«  Church  of  England  10  withdraw  difficult  ihingi  from 
the  laity.  Having  gone  oat  in  honours  tX  Uxforii,  I  liuve  had  to  tackle  some  Stiff 
books,  and  none  that  more  severely  taxed  my  mind  and  thoughli  than  the  Epistle*  to 
the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews.  But  no  one  thinks  that  a  reason  for  withdrawing 
these  Epiitles  from  Ihe  laity  or  from  liturgical  use.  This  Creed  needs  careful  eiplaiu- 
iion  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  class.  I  used  to  eiplain  it  to  a  guild  in  ■  country 
parish,  and  I  believe  I  entirely  removed  the  difficulties  the  members  might  have  felt 
about  its  use.  We  have  been  rightly  told  that  in  what  has  l>een  called  the  Protestant 
Frayei-bookof  15^1,  the  limes  when  this  Creed  was  to  be  said  in  public  Were  increased 
from  six  to  thirteen  during  the  year.  Why  was  that  done  at  a  time  when  the  Protes- 
tant inSuence  in  the  Church  of  England  was  strongest  ?  I  think  the  Reroimeis<rf those 
days,  having  to  deal  with  an  aggressive  Komanism,  were  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  said  that  the  Church  had  in  any  way  tampered  with  the  Catholic  faith.  We 
have  to  encounter  an  a^ressive  Komanism  in  these  days,  and  if  we  withdraw  the 
Quininque  tiull  from  litui^ical  use  in  the  Church,  we  shall  be  givii^;  points  to  the 
pope.  That  is  my  deliberate  opinion  ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  points  to  the  - 
pope.  I  make  my  respectful  protest  against  interfering  with  the  use  of  the 
Quicunqiie  vult  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  1872  this  subject  was  brought  up  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Vock  Convocation,  some  advocating  Ihe  disuse  of  this  Creed  in  tbe 
public  services.  But  the  idea  was  utterly  repulsive  to  the  Lower  House  of  (hat  day  ; 
and  though  I  have  no  authority  to  express  its  opinion,  yet,  as  the  chairman  for  nine 
years  of  the  Lower  House,  I  believe  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  now  than  to  ask 
(hem  to  sanction  the  disuse  of  this  formulary  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  I  agree 
that  the  Creed  needs  to  be  explained  and  retranslated.  As  to  what  people  call  the 
damnatory  clauses,  iheie  really  are  none  ;  but  there  are  caulional,  warning  clauses. 
,  And  these  clauses  are  not  addressed  to  those  outside  Ihe  Church,  but  to  those  within. 
It  is  a  necessary  and  wtiolesome  caution  to  those  in  the  Church,  that  ^nce  they  have 
got  the  Catholic  faith  they  are  to  hold  it  fast  and  keep  it  in  its  integrity.  With 
heretics,  schismatics,  or  any  others  outside,  this  Creed  has  nothii^  lo  do.  In  these 
rdays  of  extraordinary  looseness  of  opinion  we  should  take  care  to  retain  tins  Creed, 
and  keep  It  before  the  people. 


The  Rev,  Wm.   Ball  Wright,  Vicar   of  East   Acklam,   and 
late  of  japan. 

I  SHOtJLD  like  to  speak  Rnt  on  the  question  ol  alternative  uses  for  the  Holy 
-Communion.  The  present  Archdeacon  Shaw  and  I  were  members  of  the  original 
b.-ind  which  went  out  as  missionaries  to  Tokyo.  We  went  after  the  lirst  Intercession 
Day,  and  we  were  sent  10  a  heathen  city  and  found  a  bishop  and  missinnaries  of  the 
American  Church  also  coming  out  to  Tokyo.  A  Russian  missionary,  afterwards  con- 
secrated a  bishop,  had  already  begun  a  translation  there  of  tlieinagnilicentliturgy  of  S. 
Chrysostom.  And  then  it  came  to  pass  after  a  time  that  we  had  to  try  and  arrange 
and  print  a  Prayer-book  for  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  important  to  show  that  the 
Anglican  liturgy  was  unobjectionable  to  tbe  orthodox  Russian  Church.  Accordingly, 
al  a  preliminary  meeting  held  somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago  all  the  neighbouring 
-clergy  attended  who  belonged  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  tbe 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  American  Mission  in  Tokyo.  They  all  agreed,  as  a 
-compromise,  lo  retain  the  Anglican  Prayer  of  Consecration,  and  to  include  the  Invocation 
according  to  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  Afterwards,,  when  the  news 
went  down  to  the  more  distant  regions  of  what  had  been  done,  other  missionaries 
did  not  like  it ;  and  about  nineteen  years  ago,  when  a  general  missionary 
conference  was  held  of  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Japan,  the  American 
missionaries  nobly  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  to  give  up  the  use  of 
their  own  Communion  OFEce.  But  when  the  news  of  this  reached  America,  tbe 
attachment  of  the  American  Church  lo  their  own  Communion  Office  was  manifested. 
There  was  accordingly  great  commotion,  and  the  matter  came  before  Ihe  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Finally,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Japanese  Synod,  of  the  American  House  of  Bishops,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei- 
bury,  tbe  American  Prayer  of  Consecration — fashioned  on  the  Scottish  liturgy — and  the 
Anglican  form  were  both  inserted.  IF  this  course  was  followed  in  Japan,  why  might 
it  not  be  followed  in  other  places?  And  notably,  for  instance,  in  China-  Then  with 
regard  to  the  Alhanasian  Creed,  the  American  missionaries  objected  to  its  brii^ 
inserted  in  the  Japanese  Prayer-book.     Much  the  same  kind   of  arrangement  was 
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made ;  and  in  the  translation  of  it  much  of  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  English 
translation  had  disappeared*  Is  it  the  Latin  original,  or  the  present  English  trans- 
lation, that  is  to  be  held  and  received  ?    Then,  after  leaving  Japan,  I  worked  for 


having  been  invited  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  to  come  to  his  diocese,  I  had 
to  give  up  the  use  of  this  glorious  Communion  Office.  But  something  might  be  done 
at  all  events  in  the  way  ol  variety  of  use.  The  rapidity  of  intercourse  now  brings 
many  members  of  the  American  Church  to  Europe,  and,  except  in  certain  places  on 
the  continent,  Americans  are  debarred  from  joinmg  in  the  liturgy  to  which  they  are 
so  deeply  and  fondly  atrached.  Why  cannot  there  be  a  variety  of  use,  say  in  con- 
tinental churches,  so  that  there  may  be  an  occasional  celebration  with  the  American 
Office  ?  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be.  The  Church  was  far  more 
liberal  in  former  days  than  it  is  in  ours,  when  the  Walloon  congregation  was  welcomed 
into  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  given  a  place  to  worship  in  from  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged.  In  the  recent  Lambeth  Conference  was  there  any  provision  made 
for  the  American  bishops  to  celebrate  according  to  their  own  Office  ?  Why  could  not 
a  chapel  in  S.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey  have  been  offered  to  them  for  this  purpose  ? 
The  Bishop  of  Cairo,  an  eminent  liturgical  scholar,  informed  me  when  I  asked  him 
yesterday,  that  during  four  months  in  England  he  had  only  celebrated  three  or  four 
times.  But  if  the  authorities  had  said,  *'  Here  is  a  chapel  in  which  you  can  celebrate 
according  to  the  American  rite,"  it  would  have  conduced  greatly  to  his  and  their 
happiness.     They  would  have  gone  home  rejoicing. 


The   Rev.   C.   F.    Hayter,  Vicar  of  Claybrooke,  Lutterworth. 

I  ONLY  want  to  intervene  for  one  moment  to  complain  of  people,  and  even  some 
churchwardens,  not  observing  the  canons  of  1603,  and  especially  the  eighteenth,  which 
is  directed  against  members  of  the  congregation  going  out  in  the  middle  of  the  service. 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  Herbert  Sing,  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Derby, 

and    Hon.*  Canon   of  Southwell. 

The  general  objection  against  any  change  in  the  Anglican  usage  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is,  I  think,  based  on  the  fear  tluit  such  change  would  be  a  departure  firom 
Catholic  tradition.  Now  we  have  heard  to-day  something  of  uses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence.  It  was  then  used  at  Prime  and  on  Sundays. 
Prime  was  then,  as  now,  essentially  a  service  for  the  clergy.  Again,  in  the  canons  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  many  references  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  It  was  spoken  of  generally  as  something  to  be  taught  to  the 
clergymen,  who  were  to  explain  it  to  the  people.  At  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
England  made  a  distinct  change  in  the  usage  of  the  Church  in  laying  it  down  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  to  be  recited  by  the  people  generally.  The  usage  now,  in 
enforcing  it  upon  the  laity,  is  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  also  from  the  use  of  some  branches  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. Are  we,  therefore,  justified,  I  ask,  in  saying  that  it  would  be  a  departure 
from  Catholic  usage  and  tradition  if  we  made  some  considerable  change  in  the  present 
rule  ?  Our  position  then  would  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  Catholic  rule,  if  we 
laid  it  down  that  this  Creed  is  something  to  be  learned  by  the  clergy  generally,  and  to 
be  explained  by  them  to  the  laity.  I  agree  with  what  the  first  speaker  (Chancellor 
Espin),  who  opened  the  discussion,  said  about  teaching  the  Creed  in  a  class.  If  all  the 
laity  who  found  any  difficulty  in  this  matter  would  come  into  classes  and  be  taught, 
the  subject  might  be  conveniently  explained  to  them.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
people  into  classes.  And  the  more  I  have  heard  of  lay  opinion  about  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  more  difficult  I  have  found  it  to  explain  to  the  man  in  the  street,  those 
niceties  of  meaning,  necessary  to  be  explained,  if  the  Creed  is  to  be  rightly  understood. 
Any  attempt  to  force  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  something  which  must  be  used  and 
recited  by  every  layman  of  the  Church  can  only,  and  must  only,  be  a  vain  and  futile 
attempt.  In  my  opinion  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  daughter 
Church  of  America. 


( 
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The  Rev.  H.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  S.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square 
London,  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's. 

Discussion  on  thii  or  an;  other  subjecl  musi  be  pointed,  or  it  would  be  fiuitless ; 
BDii  Viscount  Halifax  alwayi  commands  Ihe  respect  of  his  audience  because  be  hu 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  is  ready  I0  speak  hii  tnind  clearly  and  fully.  How- 
ever, some  of  us  cannot  agree  with  wllai  we  have  heard  from  Canon  Stantori  and 
Viscount  Halifax,  and  I  wish  there  was  time  to  speak  more  fully  against  the  opinions 
thai  these  speaker*  have  advanced  as  to  alterations  in  our  Holy  Communion  service. 
Some  of  us  do  feel  most  solemnly  that  when  these  propositions  are  put  forward  — 
when  i[  IS  proposed  to  make  the  alterations  or  permissive  changes  which  some 
writers  and  speakers  advocate— wc  must  say  thai  while  the  hjods  are  covered  with 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  him  who 
would  take  his  brother's  birthright  from  htm.  It  is  unquutionibte,  as  said  by  more 
than  one  speaker,  thai  the  purpose  of  our  fathers,  when  they  did  away  with  the  First 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  substituted  the  Second,  was  to  put  away  Ihe 
possibility  of  that  curiosity  on  the  part  of  "  ministers  and  mistakers  "  which  might  lead 
them  to  think  that  England  had  now  any  connection  whatever  with  Rome.  Theierore 
these  changes  were  made-  I  need  say  nothing  of  their  number  and  character.  Bui 
in  each  one  it  is  discernible  that  our  forefathers  fell,  in  reforming  the  Church  of 
England,  a  determination  to  make  il  perfectly  clear  tliat  England  knows  nothing 
whatever  in  its  Church  of  a  sacrilice  to  be  made  by  any  priest  on  behalf  of  Ihe 
people — either  as  a  memorial,  or  in  continuation  of  the  one  perfect  sacrilice  of  Christ. 
It  is  now  often  said  thai  we  should  think  much  of  the  Eucbaristic  sscritice.  But  it 
should  be  clear  to  any  intelligent  student  of  history  and  of  the  Piayer-book  that 
we  know  nothing  there  of  an  aJlai :  we  know  nothing  of  a  sacrilice  made  by  one 
for  another.  Wi:  know,  indeed,  whit  our  Blessed  Lord  once  for  all  accomplished. 
And  we  know  a  commemorative  feait,  and  how  God  gave  to  His  people  that 
which  they  need  to  feed  their  souls.  We  know  noihing  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  of 
com memoia ting  their  virtues  that  they  might  slill  be  more  blessed  of  Goil.  Falitl 
will  be  the  day  for  the  Church  of  England  when  she  once  again  attempts  to  revise  the 
Prayer-book,  and  bring  about  changes  which  have  in  every  single  instance  a 
Romeward  tendency,  and  from  which— thank  God  !— we  have  been  delivered  by  our 
forefathers.  There  has  been  no  mention  of  any  alternative  use  but  with  the 
expiestec]  hope  that  we  might  go  back  to  the  things  from  which  we  were  delivered  at 
Ihe  Reformation.  If  the  present  Prayer-book  is  a  rule  of  faith  and  life  foe  Ihe  clc^^ 
and  the  laity,  then  let  us  remember  that  faithful  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  found  on  the  part  of  every  loyal  and  honest  member  of  that  Church. 


The  Rev.  Maxwell  M.  Ben-Oliel,  of  the  Kilbum    Mission 
to  the  Jews. 

Wb  are  discussing  the  Prayer-book,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  omission  and 
a  defect  in  il.  I  came  from  the  Jewish  Synagi^ue  forty-five  years  ago,  and  I  have 
been  in  Holy  Orders  thirty-FCven  yeais,  and  I  have  found  that  omission  and  that 
defect  very  much  in  my  way  when  I  have  tried  to  prcnch  the  Gospel  lo  my  brelhreo 
of  the  House  of  Israel.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  hnve  only  one  collect  in  the  whole 
of  our  Prayer-book  for  God's  ancient  people,  and  that  the  language  of  that  one  collect 
is  harsh,  and  even  insulting  ;  for  it  daises  ihe  Jews  with  "  Turks,  infidels,  and  here- 
ticks,"  and  implies  thai  they  have  a  contempl  fi.r  I3od's  boly  Word,  to  say  nothing  of 
charging  them  with  "^noranceand  hardne?)  of  heart."  Moreover,  ihecoilect  appeals 
(o  God  on  the  ground  thai  He  halelh  nothing  thai  He  has  made,  as  though  He  ever 
hated  His  people  Israel  !  The  collect  cries  for  revision  from  first  to  last ;  and  it  might 
be  divided  into  two  short  collects,  one  for  Israel,  and  the  other  for  all  Mohammedans 
•nd  heathens  and  heretics,  if  you  please.     In   the  present  day,  when  many  educated 

t!ws  are  drawing  nearer  10  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  should  remove  every  MumUing- 
lock  from  their  way.  They  may  Uunt  us  and  say,  "  You  want  us  lo  believe  in  Christ 
and  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  only  prayer  you  offer  for  us  in  the  whole  year  yoa  insult 
us  by  cU'sing  us  with  Turks  and  infiilels,  and  calling  into  question  our  faiih  in  God's 
Word,  which  we  gave  lo  you."  I  should  like  lo  suggest  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  when  we  shall  lind  a  better  form  of  words  in  which  10  pray  for  God's  ancieat 
Chureb.     Il  was  they  who  gave  us  the  Old  Testament  and  ow  loved   F^tet,  and 
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many  of  the  forms  we  use  in  our  Prayer-book  have  come  from  their  Prayer-books. 
Why  could  we  not  pray  for  tliem  in  the  words  of  their  Psalmists,  of  Daniel,  and  the 
other  prophets,  aye,  and  in  the  words  and  with  the  tender  sympathy  of  our  blesseil 
Lord,  their  own  Messiah?  Then,  again,  I  want  to  ask  why  we  should  limit  our 
Prayers  for  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles  to  one  day  in  the  year  ? 
The  Jews  themselves  pray  for  the  Gentiles  in  almost  every  one  of  their  public  services. 
Surely  we  should  follow  their  example,  and  return  the  compliment.  One  petition  in 
our  Litany,  one  brief  clause  in  our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  one  phrase  in  the 
office  of  the  Eucharist,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Quite  recently  there  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Basle  an  epoch-making  congress,  at  which  representatives  from  Jewish 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the  world  discussed  the  great  question  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land.  That  congress  opened  and  closed  without  one  single 
prayer  during  its  deliberations.  I  humbly  urge  whether  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
not  pray  to  God  for  His  ancient  people  Israel,  when  they  do  not  pray  for  themselves. 


The  Right  Rev.  tlie  PRESIDENT. 

It  has  been  made  plain  by  this  meeting  that  more  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  subject  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  most  of  us.  The  Brst  point  is  the 
variety  of  use  actually  existing  in  the  Churclies  without  affecting  their  communion. 
In  new  Churches,  such  as  Japan,  choice  i.s  open  at  first,  and,  uniformity  is  shown  not 
essential  to  unity.  The  second  point  is  that  the  Churches  of  Ireland  and  America 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  unrest  as  the  immediate  fruits  of  independence,  and  in 
that  period  tried  experiments  at  first  in  ways  desired  when  uniformity  bound  ;  but 
after  a  time  those  Churches  found  it  expedient  to  return  to  the  ancient  models  of 
the  primitive  liturgies.  ITie  process  of  revision  by  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Church  is  most  instructive  in  us  example  of  long  and  careful  consideration.  Next,  I 
think  that  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  given  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  for  the  American 
Bishops  to  celebrate  according  to  their  use,  was  a  loss  as  much  to  English  as 
American.  It  would  have  admitted  people  to  acquaintance  with  their  Office  without 
the  shock  of  irregularity.  When  I  myself  made  acquaintance  with  it  first  abroad,  I 
had  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  Office  in  which  I  have  been  lovingly  worshipping  all 
my  life.  I  cannot  concur  with  criticisms  of  its  insufficiency.  But  the  American  Office 
has  a  nobility  and  dignity  of  form  which,  apart  from  all  doctrinal  and  historical 
questions,  has  made  me  feel  that,  simply  from  the  sense  of  that  nobility  and  dignity  of 
form,  the  service  itself  is  far  superior  to  the  English.  I  see  no  doctrinal  difiference 
between  them.  I  think  and  hope  that  daughter  Churches,  free  to  choose  in  their 
beginnings,  will  use  their  young  freedom  to  adopt  the  American  Office.  If  that  course 
is  taken,  such  adoption  by  daughter  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  will, 
without  any  criticism  or  disparagement  of  the  English  Office,  in  time  create 
possibilities  of  our  own  Church  adopting  it  as  the  richer  and  nobler  form  of  the  same 
Liturgy. 
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VICTORIA    HALL. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  the  Chair. 


PROGRESS    OF     LIFE     AND    THOUGHT     IN     THE 
CHURCH     OF    ENGLAND     DURING    THE    VIC- 
TORIAN  ERA. 
The  Elements  Contributed  to  it  sevekallv  bv; — 
The  Evangelical  Movement. 
The  Tractarian  Movement. 
Broad  Church  Teaching. 

The   Right   Rev.  the  Chairman. 
We  are  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  those  to  address  us  who  will 
show  a  mastery  of   the    subject,    which  is  the   three  movements  that 
have  profoundly  affected  the  Church  of  England  during  Her  Majesty's 
reign. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  W.  BovD  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Ripon. 

Our  subject  is  the  "Progress  of  Life  and  Thought  in  the  Church  of 

England  during  the  Victorian  Era." 

I. — Let  us  consider  the  factors  at  work.  They  are  indicated  in  the 
divisions  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  this  morning.  There  have  been 
three  great  streams  of  religious  thought  tendency  at  work.  These 
movements  have  not  advanced  without  controversy.  Oppositions  of 
opinion  are  the  condition  of  progress  according  to  Mr.  Grote,  Those 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  The  war  went  on.  Pamphlets,  tracts, 
treatises,  charges,  speeches,  sermons :  there  were  plenty  of  them. 
But  the  war  went  further.  Litigation  followed. .  Each  party  in  turn 
was  attacked.  The  Gorham  case,  the  Essays  and  Reviews  case,  the 
Ritual  cases  succeeded  each  other — a  quarter  of  a  century  marked  by 
litigation.  Meanwhile,  other  forces  than  controversy  and  contention 
were  at  work.  The  three  streams  were  mingling  and  influencing  one 
another.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  interaction  ;  and  the  results  of 
this  interaction  are  before  us  to-day.  The  surplice  in  the  pulpit  or  in 
the  choir  is  no  longer  a  party  badge.  The  order  and  method  of  service 
accepted  to-day  under  evangelical  auspices  as  fit  and  right  would  have 
evoked  ugly  epithets  forty  years  ago.  Evangelistic  efforts  and  the 
preaching  of  conversion  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  party  which 
1  gave  them  prominence ;  while  the  appearance  of  "  Lux  Mundi " 
I  proclaims  that  the  Liberal  wave  of  thought  has  reached  other  than  its 
native  shores.  Thus,  the  movements  which  take  rise  in  the  bosom 
of  one  party  become  before  long  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  the  Church 
is  the  richer.  The  realm  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  wider.  His  dominion 
is  no  longer  limited  to  the  soul,  or  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  world.  He 
is  recognized  as  Lord  of  the  individual,  of  the   brotherhood,  and   of 
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the  life  we  call  secular.  Taught  by  these  three  movements  we  under- 
stand better  the  far-reaching  force  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  His 
Incarnation,  His  death,  and  His  Pentecostal  gifts.  To  these  movements 
I  may  safely  apply  Longfellow's  lines — 

*'  I  gave  a  various  gift  to  each, 
To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 
These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might. 
And  he,  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright. 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three. 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony.** 

But  these  three  movements  are  not  the  only  factors  at  work  in  the 
history.  While  they  were  working,  another  great  force,  less  observed, 
in  the  religious  world,  was  slowly  making  itself  felt.  The  influence  of 
the  scientific 'Spirit  was  spreading  among  men.  Insensibly,  but  none 
the  less  really,  it  has  modified  our  conceptions  and  revolutionized  our 
methods.  It  has  established  its  authority,  it  has  demonstrated  the 
width  of  its  domain.  Not  alone  the  stars  over  our  head,  but  the  earth 
we  tread,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  elements  of  which  we  are  formed,  the 
pedigree  from  which  we  are  sprung,  the  relations  we  bear  to  one 
another,  are  brought  under  its  ken ;  for  the  age  has  been  the  age  of 
Lyell,  Faraday,  Joule,  Tyndall,  Darwio,  Wallace,  Huxley,  Pasteur, 
and  Rdentgen.  Thus  science  has  taught  us  exactness  and  method, 
and  has  shown  us  how  the  story  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  man, 
and  the  growth  of  religion  ought  to  be  read.  Meanwhile  other  factors 
also  were  working :  art,  literature,  commerce,  exerted  their  power.  The 
markets  of  the  world  were  multiplied.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
architect,  beautified  our  cities.  Literary  powers  arose.  Carlyle,  the 
Charon  of  his  age,  drove  men  to  their  tasks ;  Tennyson  set  before  us  a 
noble  ideal  of  national  and  personal  life  ;  Browning  preached  the  duty 
of  doings  not  dreaming ;  Matthew  Arnold  preached  of  sweetness  and 
light ;  Ruskin,  of  chivalry  and  art ;  Charles  Dickens,  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  Hosts  of  others  added  their  influence.  There  was  much 
alloy,  but  there  was  gold.  The  moving  years  sifted  out  men's  works. 
Slowly  the  ephemeral  and  the  worthless  accompaniments  of  all  move- 
ments pass  away;  the  precious  deposits  remain.  Time  kills  men's 
follies,  but  preserves  God's  truth.  "  Opinionum  commenta  deUt  dies^ 
natures  judicia  confirmat,'^ 

"Men's  glosses  perish;  but  the  Truth 
Eternal  renovates  her  youth." 

•  II. — Let  us  glance  next  at  some   of  our  gains.*    Among  these    I 
reckon — 

(i)  Greater  tenderness  of  spirit  towards  the  poor  and  weak, — Sixty 
years  ago  the  struggle  for  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  had  commenced,  but  ten 
years  were  to  pass  before  it  became  law.  In  those  days  disease, 
scrofula,  and  deformity,  the  result  of  long  hours,  bad  air,  and  insufficient 
food,  were  only  too  common.  The  tired  little  children,  falling  asleep 
over  their  work,  met  with  accidents  necessitating  amputation  of  fingers 
and  hands.  More  pathetic  still,  weary  infant  hands  would  continue  in 
sleep  the  mechanical  movements  after  the  billy  had  stopped  and  work 
was  over.  As  late  as  1833  children  of  six  worked  in  mines  and  mills. 
The  children  of  England  were  treated  worse  than  the  slaves  of  the 
West  Indies.  "You  purchase,'*  said  Dr.  Farre,  "your  advantage  at 
the  price  of  infanticide ;  the  profit  thus  gained  is  death  to  the  child." 
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Bad  as  this  was,  the  imlifTerence  shown  in  some  quarters  was  worse. 
One  doctor  being  asked  whether  it  was  injurious  to  a  child  to  be  kept 
standing  twenty-three  hours  out  of  twenty -four,  wished  before  replying 
to  have  an  examination  how  the  case  stood.  Another  did  not  think 
recreation  necessary  for  young  people.  A  third  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  safe  for  the  constitution  of  an  infant  to  work  eighty  hours  a  week 
in  an  atmosphere  of  eighty  degrees.  The  tone  of  such  answers  would 
be  impossible  to-day.  We  have  not  reached  perfection,  but  the  cause 
of  humane  feeling  has  been  won.  A  higher  intelligence  and  a  more 
tender  spirit  is  abroad,  there  have  sprung  up  within  the  Church 
organizations  which  have  for  their  aim  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
Ciirist  to  the  condition  of  society.  We  are  beginning  to  understand 
better  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  **  I  have  compassion  on  the 
multitude." 

(2)  More  eniightefied  views  of  God, — We  begin  our  theology  at  the 
right  end.  VVe  no  longer  start  with  the  Fall.  We  begin  now  with  God, 
and  the  love  of  God.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  have  clearer  and 
more  spiritual  views  of  Him.  There  was  a  time  when  He  was  hidden, 
and  His  very  nature  misrepresented.  The  love  of  Christ  was  not 
viewed  as  the  revelation  of  the  Father's  love.  Evil  was  stronger  than 
good.  The  goats  could  never  become  sheep.  Missionary  enterprise 
was  a  vain  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  Grod.  *•  God 
held  the  hand  that  held  the  pistol  that  shot  President  Lincoln  ''  was  the 
teaching  of  a  preacher  in  one  of  our  Cathedrals  thirty  years  ago.  The 
thinly-veiled  Deism  of  such  a  theology  has  disappeared.  And  is  it  not 
significant  that  the  same  i^eriod  which  has  seen  the  clearer  recognition 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  has  witnessed  the  spread  of  a  humaner  spirit 
among  men  ?  It  is  significant ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  where  the 
love  of  God  is  realized,  the  love  of  man  finds  a  place  beside  it. 

(3)  An  eniargedidea  of  worship, — While  the  strong  individualist  current 
of  rdigious  thought  was  flowing  there  was  a  tendency  to  regard  .worship 
mainly  firom  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  of  the  worshipper  Men 
were  called  to  worship  for  their  spiritual  profit.  Thence  arose  a  danger 
lest  worship  should  be  regarded,  as  Miss  Cobl>e  has  said,  as  n  mere 
method  of  self-improvement.  It  was  forgotten  that  this  self-conscious- 
ness of  purpose  might  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessing — worship  stands 
on  another  platform  than  that  of  spiritual  gain  ;  it  stands  on  the  natural 
rightfulness  of  worship  itself.  He  who  sang,  "  I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord,"  was  thinking  of 
God,  and  not  of  himself,  or  his  profit ;  and,  though  worship  brings  gain, 
it  brings  it  most  surely  to  him  who  is  drawn  to  it  rather  by  the  love  of 
God  than  by  the  thought  of  his  own  advantage.  The  lesser  view  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  larger  view.  Worship  is  to  be  rendered  to 
Him  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised ;  and  to  this  degree  our  ideas  of 
worship  are  enlarged,  our  spiritual  horizon  widened,  and  our  spiritual 
aims  purified.  VVe  are  glad  to  think  that  whether  the  worshippers  are 
many  or  few,  the  worship  goes  on,  and  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ascends  ceaselessly  to  God. 

(4)  A  more  nobie  dream  of  the  Church  and  its  Corporate  Life, — The  idea 
of  the  Church  had  grown  too  secular  and  too  individual.  It  is  always 
possible,  of  course,  to  draw  deceptive  ideals.  We  may  by  doiiig  so 
arouse  false  hopes  ;    but,  on  the  other  hand,   if  we  are  not  able  to 
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perceive  the  Divine  ideal  which  is  to  stimulate  and  inspire  us,  we  lose 
the  power  of  seeing  tlie  poetry  of  our  work.  The  patriot  heart  believes 
in  England  ;  but  it  is  not  the  England  of  one  age  or  another  ;  it  is  not 
the  England  of  Conservative  or  Radical  ;  it  is  not  the  England  of 
vacillating  chivalry  and  vulgar  self-interest ;  it  is  not  the  England  of 
anarchist  or  jingo ;  it  is  not  the  England  of  one  age  or  mood  ;  but 
England  as  she  might  he,  England  as  God  meant  her  to  be.  Even 
so  Christian  hearts  may  be  filled  with  the  vision  of  the  Church  of  God 
as  God  calls  it  to  be.  Such  a  vision  dims  and  dwarfs  our  chattering 
controversies.  We  take  larger,  holier  views.  We  cease  from  men  ;  we 
no  longer  call  ourselves  after  their  names.  We  are  members  of  a 
greater  society — even  of  that  body  which  Christ  bought  with  His  death. 
The  coUectivist  view  of  Church  life  and  Church  duty  becomes  ours. 
This  is  the  vision  which  has  come  to  us.  We  may  spoil  it  by  childish 
literalisms ;  but  to  have  seen  the  vision  is  good,  for  in  such  visions  we 
may  draw  nearer  to  one  another  and  to  God. 

(5)  There  has  been  a  wider  realization  of  missionary  duty, — The  mis- 
sionary spirit,  once  regarded  with  suspicion,  is  now  welcomed  as  the 
fitting  spirit  of  the  Church.  This  spirit  shows  itself  in  work  at  home  or 
abroad. 

( i)  At  Home, — Two  great  Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  Additional 
Curates'  Society  and  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  came  into  existence 
in  the  Queen's  reign.  Besides  these  national  societies,  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Fund,  and  numberless  diocesan  funds  with  the  same 
purpose,  illustrate  the  home  missionary  spirit.  But  it  is  not  alone  in 
the  formation  of  societies  that  the  missionary  spirit  has  shown  itself.  It 
is  seen  in  special  efforts  to  reach  the  masses.  The  "ten  days' mission  " 
is,  I  believe,  the  creation  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Special  services  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  for  boys  in  our  public  schools,  the  three 
hours'  service  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  Church  Army,  are  signs  of  the 
earnestness  which  would  win  men  to  Christ. 

Another  symptom  of  this  spirit  is  seen  in  the  greater  earnestness  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  changed  character  of  their  sermons.  The  {)olitical 
sermon  and  the  bitter  controversial  sermon  have,  thank  God,  almost 
disnppeared.  "  The  preaching  of  Christ  our  Lord  as  the  woof  and  warp 
of  pf-eaching,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '*  has  now  penetrated  and  possessed 
it  (the  Church)  on  a  scale  so  general  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
pervadim<  the  whole  mass." 

(2)  Abroad,  One  hundred  years  ago  missionary  effort  was  derided. 
"  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  measure  of  this  kind  should  ever  be 
seriously  thought  of,  as  it  can  neither  serve  the  purpose  of  public 
ambition  or  private  avarice,  and,  without  such  inducements,  I  may 
pronounce  that  it  will  never  be  undertaken."  So  wrote  Captain  Cook 
in  [774.  As  late  as  1872  The  Times  scoffed  at  missionary  enterprise  as 
a  failure.  But  the  missionary  spirit  was  among  us  and  was  growing. 
The  claims  of  Englishmen  beyond  the  seas  were  recognized.  In  1841 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  assembled  at  I^mbeth,  deploring  the 
insufficient  provision  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonies,  supported  a 
movement  for  the  endowment  of  additional  bishoprics.  You  know 
what  the  result  has  been.  The  result  ha^  been  that,  whereas  in  1837 
there  were  only  seven  Anglican  bishops  in  foreign  parts,  there  are  now 
no  fewer  than  ninety-two.     Meanwhile,  the  contributions  to  the  older 
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missionary  societies  have  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  new  missionary  societies,  like  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  others, 
have  come  into  existence.  Contrast  the  state  of  things  described  in 
Grant's  Bampton  Lectures  of  1843,  with  the  expaasion  of  the  Church 
of  England  pictured  in  Bishop  Barry's  recently  pubhshed  Hulsean 
Lectures,  if  you  will  learn  what  the  force  of  the  missionary  spirit  means. 

(6)  There  has  been  a  gain  of  spiritual  song.  We  hardly  realize  the 
struggle  which  preceded  the  general  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship. 
Prejudice  was  strong.  Dr,  Johnson  wrote,  "  I  went  to  church  ;  I  gave 
a  shilling,  and  seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  Sacrament  in  a  bedgown  i  gave 
her  privately  half-a-crown,  though  I  saw  Ilarfs  hytnns  in  her  hand," 
The  prejudice  of  the  eighteenth  century  lasted  into  the  present. 
Within  the  last  sixty  years  a  correspondence  took  place  in  a  Church 
journal  on  the  lawfulness  of  hymns  in  church.  The  stiffer  Churchmen 
adhered  to  their  preference  for  the  metrical  psalms.  As  late  as  1854 
an  old-fashioned  lady  remonstrated  with  the  newly-appointed  Vicar  of 
Maidstone,  because  he  substituted  the  S.P.C.K.  hymn-book  for  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins.  The  use  of  hymns  as  a  general  and  recognized 
custom  belongs  to  the  Queen's  reign.  That  great  instrument  of  worship, 
the  use  of  spiritual  song,  has  been  given  to  the  Church,  and  as  were  the 
needs  of  the  Church,  so  was  the  supply.  Men  of  all  schools  of  thought  ■ 
have  enriched  our  hymnology.  To  Keble  we  owe,  besides  a  general 
elevation  of  taste,  "  Sun  of  my  Soul  " ;  to  Henry  Lyie,  "  Abide  with 
me  "  ;  to  Mr.  Dix,  "  As  with  gladness  men  of  old  " ;  to  Dean  Stanlty  a 
fine  Ascensiontide  hymn,  "  He  is  gone  "  ;  to  Mr.  Stone,  "  The  Church's 
one  Foundation  " ;  to  Bishop  Bickersteth,  "  Till  He  come  "  ;  to  Sir  H. 
W.  Baker,  the  best  version  of  the  twentylhird  Psalm,  "The  King  of 
Love,  my  Shepherd  is  "  ;  to  Mrs.  Alexander,  "  When  wounded  sore  the 
stricken  soul "  ;  to  Dr.  Bright  one  of  the  very  best  of  morning  hymns, 
"  At  Thy  feet,  O  Lord,  we  lay  " ;  to  Bishop  Walsham  How  (our  latest 
but  not  our  least  loss),  "  O  Jesus,  Thou  are  standing." 

This  feature  of  spiritual  song  is  more  precious  than  we  think.  Our 
aspirations  are  nobly  and  varioii.^ly  voiced  ;  but  more  in  spiritual  song 
the  true  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  realized,  and  who  can  tell  that 
these  hymns — far  more  than  controversies,  concordats,  and  conferences 
— may  not  be  the  means  of  that  Christian  reunion  for  which  we  all 
pray. 

.  (7)  There  is  more  Christian  toleration.  Weare  notperfect  yet,  butthere 
is  an  improvement  since  the  days  when  Archbishop  Honley  would  not 
allow  Dr.  Arnold  to  preach  Bishop  Stanley's  consecration  sermon-  Few 
now  would  deny  that  there  are  good  men  of  all  parties,  but  even  so  good 
a  man  as  John  Keble  denounced  this  opinion  as  "  a  bad  doctrine  for 
these  times  "  :  the  time  being  come  in  which,  according  to  John  Miller, 
"  scoundrels  must  be  called  scoun<irels."  To-day,  a  better  spirit  exists. 
Thousands  would  say  of  the  good  men  from  whom  they  differ  whilt 
Stanley  said  of  Pusey,  "  I  do  sincerely  say,  God  bless  him  and  keep 
him  among  us."  We  understand  one  another  better.  We  can  ent»  into 
the  pathetic  force  of  F.  D.  Maurice's  reply,  when  asked  whether  we 
should  recognize  one  another  in  heaven,  "  Ah  !  how  little  we  recc^nize 
one  another  here ;  may  not  that  be  the  first  great  step  in  recognition  ?  " 

III. — Let  us  note  our  dangers.    Vou  would  not  wish  me  to  mark 
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down  gains  and  forget  that  there  may  be  corresponding  losses.  Thank- 
ful for  what  is  good,  let  us  be  cautious  respecting  evil ;  forgive,  therefore, 
words  of  warning. 

(i)  Tir  there  a  lessened  sense  of  truthfulness  1  The  enormous  increase 
of  unreal  trading  companies,  the  adroit  falsehoods  of  prospectuses, 
the  facile  falsification  of  accounts,  the  readiness  to  lend  an  honoured 
name  on  the  directorate  of  a*  company  without  realizing  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  public,  are  illustrations  supplied  by  business  life.  Is 
the  religious  world  wholly  blameless?  Do  we  not  hear  arguments 
used  which  are  known  to  be  doubtful  ?  Are  not  mangled  quotations 
still  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  controversialists  ?  Are  not  statements 
which  have  been  *  contradicted  and  disproved,  reiterated  with  calm 
effrontery  by  those  who  must  know  them  to  be  exploded  ?  Is  there  not 
in  some  quarters  a  resolute  determination  not  to  be  candid  ?  Do  not 
our  theological  prepossessions  warp  our  intellectual  honesty  ?  Are  we 
not  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  vices,  which,  because  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  are  treated  as  less  vicious  when  really  they  are  more 
so  ?  I  fear  lest  the  sturdy  truthfulness  of  the  English  character  may  be 
undermined. 

(2)  Is  there  no  tendency  to  looseness  of  morals  ?  Is  the  literature  which 
receives  the  praise  of  the  press  always  free  from  corruption  ?  Is  the 
popularity  of  a  work  in  inverse  proportion  to  its'  disregard  of  decorum  ? 

(3)  Is  there  not  also  a  tendency  to  a  religion  more  shallow  than  that  of 
former  years  ?     Have  we  not  the  vices  of  our  virtues  ?     Does  not  our 

bustling  activity  kill  thought,  make  meditation  and  study  difficult,  and 
produce  a  Christian  character  more  showy  than  substantial  ?  Is  the 
tree  which  is  spreading  outward  also  taking  root  downward  ?  Has  the 
wide  and  liberal  faith  of  to-day  the  depth  of  other  days  ?  Was  Lord 
Mount-Temple  not  right  when  he  said,  **  We  have  had  the  High,  the 
Low,  and  Broad  Church,  we  now  want  the  Deep  Church  "? 

(4)  Is  there  not  a  feverishness  and  harmful  love  of  excitement  among  us  ? 
Does  not  religion  live  ^00  much  on  excitement  and  on  self-advertise- 
ment ?  Are  not  our  works  chronicled  over-much  ?  Are  quiet  homes 
of  faith  and  simple  obscure  duty  as  numerous  as  of  old  ?  Do  we  look 
too  much  for  results?  Have  we  lost  faith  in  steady,  life-long  work,  in 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  ?  Have  we  forgotten  that  the  tests 
of  healthy  Church  life  lie  in  realizing  the  standard,  the  power,  and  the 
method  of  faith  ?  The  standard — as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  The 
power — not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord. 
The  method — He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets. 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard  to  maintain  truthfulness  and  to  set  forward 
purity,  to  watch  against  seductive  excitement,  and  shallow  working. 

For  the  rest,  let  us  not  be  so  interested  in  the  individual  as  to  forget 
the  Church,  nor  so  absorbed  by  the  Church  as  to  ignore  the  individual, 
nor  so  interested  in  philanthropy  as  to  forget  the  soul,  nor  so  interested 
in  the  people  as  to  forget  their  profit,  nor  so  interested  in  their  pro6t  as 
to  forget  their  nature,  nor  so  interested  in  the  outward  as  to  forget  the 
inward  ;  for  the  Lord  whom  we  serve  is  Lord  of  all,  and  we  must  not 
narrow  His  domain,  but  so  labour  that  the  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and 
bodies  of  men  be  preserved  blameless  until  His  coming. 
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The  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MoULE,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 

Cambridge. 

Let  me  group  my  remarks  under  a  few  main  headings.  First,  an 
attempt  at  definition  ;  then,  a  sketch  of  history ;  then,  notes  on  some 
contributions  which  the  Evangelical  movement  has  made  these  sixty 
years  to  the  good  of  the  English  Church,  with  a  short  estimate  in 
conclusion. 

I. — How  shall  I  define  the  Evangelical  movement  ?  It  is  a  series  of 
events  and  influences  beginning  about  1 740  ;  widely  felt  from  the  middle 
of  last  century  and  onwards  ;  carried  on  in  much  of  its  first  form,  say  to 
the  death  of  Simeon,  in  1836  ;  a  strong  influence  since  that  time,  in 
some  respects  never  stronger  than  now,  but  under  conditions  much 
modified  by  other  and  in  some  sort  opponent  tendencies.  The 
note  of  the  movement  lies  in  its  peculiar  name.  Evangelical,  The  word  was 
no  invention  of  its  first  leaders,  as  if  they  would  label  a  party.  Methodist 
was  the  older  soubriquet,  with  no  limitation  to  the  VVesleyans ;  it  was 
long  before  foe  or  friend  talked  much  of  Evangelicals,  But  no  doubt 
the  master  p  ission  of  the  men  was  evangelization,  the  preaching  of  what 
they  held  to  be  the  Evangelium,  They  were  very  much  more  than 
preachers.  John  Wesley  ( **  E.  A.  P.  I.,"  Ecclesioe  AnoUcance  Presbyter 
Johannes\  VVilliam  Griinshaw,  Henry  Venn,  John  Newton,  Thomas 
Scott,  Charles  Simeon — all  of  them,  with  the  obvious  exception  of 
Wesley,  prince  of  organizers  on  a  large  scale,  were  laborious  pastors, 
models  of  thorough  work  in  their  day.  Yet  their  common  note  was  the 
conviction  that  their  supreme  duty  was  to  preach  the  Evangelium,  They 
had  much  else  to  do ;  but  they  had  to  do  this  most — to  witness  always 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Atoning  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
C'>nverter  and  Sanctifier,  for  '*  every  one  that  believeth."  No  wonder 
that  they  got  the  name  Evangelical^  whether  given  in  sympathy  or 
in  criticism. 

The  movement  had  long  and  noble  antecedents.  No  one  can  recall 
such  *•  voices  of  the  Church "  as  the  First  and  Third  Edwardian 
Homilies,  or  can  read  Ridley  on  the  Eucharist,  Hooker  on  Conversion 
(in  his  sermons  on  S.  Jude),  Herbert's  poem  on  Assurance,  Leighton's 
golden  Commentary,  Beveridge's  village  sermon  on  Regeneration,  and 
(leny  the  Evangelicals  a  true  Church  ancestry.  Many  of  them  began  in 
half  ignorance  of  this  ;  Scott  and  Simeon  for  example.  But  when  they 
had  felt  their  way  as  sinners  to  their  Lord,  and  the  theology  of  the  Cross 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dawned  on  them,  as  it  does  dawn,  then  they  asked 
what  their  Church  said  to  it  all.  They  were  no  impatient  separatists  ; 
the  last  thing  they  wished  was  to  preach  merely  their  own  ideas.  They 
read  and  thought  on.  And  to  their  great  joy  they  found  that,  waking  up 
to  the  sight  of  therr  Lord  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  awake  in  the 
arms  of  their  mother  Church.  The  Prayer-book,  as  well  as  the  Bible, 
was  a  new  book  to  them  ;  it  was  alive.  The  truths  distinctive  of  their 
experience  of  Christ  were  distinctive  of  the  Liturgy  and  of  the  Church. 

IL — I  come  next  to  a  thin  outline  of  the  story  of  the  movement.  It 
began  in  a  twilight  time.  Who  does  not  know  Bishop  Butler's  words, 
1736,  impressive  enough  from  that  circumspect  thinker:  *'  It  has  come 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  is  now  at  length  discovere<i  to 
be  fictitious"?      Abuut   1750,  Blackstone  went  the  round  of  the  chief 
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London  churches,  and  heard  there  ''  no  more  Gospel  than  he  could 
get  from  Cicero."  The  influence  of  the  Deists  was  everywhere.  There 
was  a  strong  move  to  reduce  clerical  subscription  to  the  minimum  ; 
vigorously  opposed,  by  the  way,  by  the  Evangelical,  Augustus  Toplady. 
In  the  clerical  circles  of  Cambridge,  Gray,  about  1 760,  paints  himself  as 
**  no  very  great  wit ;  he  believe<t  in  a  God."  There  is  much  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  admire.  I  own  to  a  strong  sympathy  with  a  great 
deal  of  its  genius.  Yet  its  earlier  half  was,  on  the  whole,  a  spiritually 
dark  age.  I  venture  to  think  this  was  greatly  due  to  the  lowered 
fidelity  of  the  clergy  to  the  heart-doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Clirist 
crucified,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hut  a  better  day  was 
dawning.  About  1729  the  **  Holy  Club  '*  met  at  Oxford.  A  few  years 
later  Whitefield  and  the  VVesleys  traversed  the  British  Isles  at  a  speed 
which,  as  we  read  Wesley's  wonderful  journal,  seems  almost  to  anticipate 
steam.  Other  men  of  the  **  Club,"  like  Hervey,  began  to  set  themselves 
to  pastoral  toil  for  Christ.  Far  and  wide  like-minded  men,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  **  Club/'  rose  up  in  their  parishes,  full  of  faith  and 
2eaL     And  England  began  at  last  to  stir. 

It  was  a  noble  phenomenon,  this  sporadic  appearance  of  men  various 
in  character,  remote  in  locality,  out  of  communication,  but  all  mysteri- 
ously awaking  to  convictions  of  sin  and  salvation  of  the  like  type,  a 
type  then  almost  forgotten,  yet  shining  large  in  the  New  Testament  all 
the  while.  There  was  Romaine,  life-long  incumbent  in  a  city  church  ;  the 
man  summoned,  as  I  learn  by  a  private  tradition,  to  Chatham's  dying 
hour.  There  was  Walker  of  Truro,  steady  Churchman,  thorough 
pastor  :  the  streets  were  absolutely  empty  at  his  Sunday  service  times, 
and  four  hundred  parishioners,  at  least,  called  in  one  year  to  ask 
him  about  salvation.  There  was  Conycrs,  diligent  but  disheartened 
pastor  of  a  large  northern  parish,  finding  one  day  as  he  read  his  Bible 
that  *'the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ"  was  a  phrase  which  meant 
what  it  said,  and  rising  up  to  work  in  its  power.  There  was  Simeon.  His 
influence  (says  Macaulay)  was  greater  than  a  primate's.  But  it  all 
radiated  from  a  painstaking  pastoral  life  in  Cambridge,  fifty-four 
unremitting  years.  Such  spots  of  light,  concurrently  appearing  in  a 
dark  sky,  were  the  touches — if  anything  ever  was — of  the  finger  of  God. 

From  Simeon's  death  I  date  the  later  stages  of  the  movement,  up  to 
our  own  day.  Simeon  ditd  a  few  months  before  the  Queen's  accession. 
Already  the  other  great  streams  of  tendency,  Tractarian  and  Liberalist, 
were  on  their  powerful  way.  Evangelical  influence  already  felt  new  and 
in  some  sort  more  difficult  conditions,  and  more  so  as  time  rolled.  When 
Simeon  was  in  his  fulness  of  power,  no  quite  equivalent  personality,  I 
think,  was  to  be  found  among  the  leading  clergy  of  any  type.  But  no 
Evangelical  since  then,  however  strong  as  preacher,  pastor,  student,  or 
writer,  has  ever  stood  out  quite  so  ;  so  many  have  been  the  potent  names 
on  other  sides.  Moreover,  in  the  inevitable  oscillation  of  human  tendencies, 
which  must  l)e  allowed  for,  even  in  the  most  sacred  fields  of  thought  and 
action,  the  Evangelicals  after  Simeon  found  themselves  less  aggressive 
and  more  defensive  in  some  resi:)ects,  though  by  no  means  in  all.  I  do 
not  say  that  in  any  markedly  new  degree  they  were  debarred  from  the 
place  of  authority  in  the  Church.  With  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the 
Evangelicals  were  never  in  that  place  at  all ;  and  I  think  they 
little  sought  to  be.     But  undoubtedly  the  tendency  was,  on  the  whole, 
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putting  one  brief  period  aside,  rather  more  than  less  to  keep  them  out 
of  it.  And  meanwhile,  I  frankly  own,  Evangelicalism  had  many 
things  to  gain  from  other  tendencies.  Of  course  it  had  lessons  to 
learn.  In  such  matters  as  the  corporate  aspect  of  Christian  life,  the 
distinctive  place  of  the  Lord's  Sacraments  in  His  Gospel,  the  call  to  a 
sacred  while  simple  dignity  of  worship — to  name  such  things  only — 
Evangelicals  have  felt  strong  influences  from  outside.  Only,  I  would  say 
that  this  has  not  meant  the  crude  adoption  of  ideas,  on  the  true  nature  of 
either  Church,  Sacrament,  or  Worship,  foreign  to  the  historic  essence  of 
Evangelicalism.  If  I  am  right,  the  influences  have  come  rather  as 
stimulus  than  as  accretion.  The  Evangelicalism  of  a  Simeon,  and  of  a 
Wilson  of  Calcutta,  was  always  alive  with  a  true  instinct  for  worship 
and  a  thoughtful  reverence  for  the  Sacraments.  It  was  no  note  of  the 
old  Evangelicals  to  have  empty  Communion  Tables.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  Yorkshire  hills,  the  Archbishop  questioned 
William  Grimshaw,  charged  with  grave  irregularities — preaching  out  of 
doors,  for  example.  He  found  him,  to  his  astonishment,  with  four 
hundred  communicants  in  winter  and  twelve  hundred  in  summer,  where 
there  had  been  but  twelve  ;  and  his  ''  Methodism  "  was  condoned.  I 
could  quote  case  after  case,  very  far  into  the  Victorian  era,  some  of 
them  not  remote  from  Nottingham,  of  such  grandly  multitudinous 
Communions  among  us  (not  assistances  only,  but  Communions) ;  one 
where  the  Easter  communicants  have  been  too  numerous  to  be  received  at 
one  time,  had  it  been  desired,  into  the  spacious  temporary  church ;  since 
succeeded  by  a  noble  structure,  where  still  they  would  make  an  ample 
congregation.  This  has  resulted  not  so  much  from  preaching  the 
Sacrament,  as  from  witnessing  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  is  risen, 
to  the  Spirit  that  is  given  to  them  that  ask  the  Father,  and  to  that  blessed 
hope,  the  appearing — soon,  may  it  please  Him — of  our  King  in  His 
beauty. 

in. — It  remains  to  name  more  explicitly  some  benefits  which  the 
movement  has  contributed  to  the  Church  in  the  Victorian  Era. 

(a)  It  has  contributed  all  along,  so  I  dare  to  think,  one  great  and 
needed  doctrinal  benefit.  It  has  been  a  witness  for  the  Church's  duty  to 
give  the  first  place  to  the  first  truths,  the  to  iv  irpwrotc  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  say  that  nothing  is  true  which  is 
not  distinctive  of  Evangelicalism  !  But  I  do  humbly  confess  before 
God  and  my  brethren  that  I  believe  what  is  distinctive  of  Evangelicalism 
to  be  distinctive  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  ministries  and  writings  of 
innumerable  men  represented  by  Scholefield,  M'Neile,  W.  Goode, 
O  Brien,  M*Ilvaine,  E.  A.  Litton,  E.  Hoare  (I  name  no  living  name), 
and  may  I  add  the  favours  of  such  saintly  women  as  Charlotte  Elliott, 
Catherine  Marsh,  Frances  Havergal,  have  been  powerful  to  keep  awake 
(far  beyond  their  own  school)  the  instinct  for  a  right  scale  of  saving 
and  for  the  real  truth,  reference  of  that  scale,  in  the  spirit  of  Article  vi., 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  open  oracles  of  God. 

(^)  I  believe  that  the  Evangelicals  have  done  the  Church  service  in 
another  way.  They,  though  not  they  only,  have  kept  alive  the  tradition 
of  the  friendship  of  our  Church  with  what  Bishop  Hall  calls  in  a  noble 
paragraph,  "  her  Sisters  of  the  Reformation."  I  may  be  blamed,  I  may 
be  ridiculed,  for  the  remark — so  astonishing  is  the  difference  since  the 
days  of  Wake,  of  Bingham,  of  Cosin  of  Andrewes — but  I  hold,  none  the 
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less,  that  the  maintenance  of  that  and  kindred  traditions,  far  from  being 
a  disloyalty  to  the  Anglican  Church,  is  a  precious  contribution  to  its 
progress. 

{c)  To  the  vast  and  ever-deepening  work  of  Home  Evangelization, 
along  parochial  lines,  the  evangelicals  have  contributed  not  only  a  mass 
of  labour,  but  the  light  of  a  first  example  of  aggression.  Just  as  the 
Victorian  Era  was  beginning,  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  towns  so  told 
on  the  men  who  worked  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society  was  originated  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
Committee  Room.  It  first  definitely  recognized  the  vital  need  of  the 
iiOKovia  of  the  laity  in  pastoral  work ;  a  recognition  bitterly  opposed  in 
some  quarters  where  it  is  now  abundantly  followed. 

{d)  Lastly,  the  Evangelicals  have  been  permitted  to  set  an  example, 
imperfect  yet  fruitful,  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  more  than  one 
sister-work  at  its  side.  With  the  simplest  purpose  I  remind  you  of  its 
4arge  field,  the  rapid  increase  of  its  missionaries,  and  its  great  income 
(now  not  far  from  ;^3oo,ooo)  due  in  a  wonderful  measure  to  the  gifts 
of  poor  givers  who  love  from  the  soul  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
And  this  work  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  *'  note ''  of  the  Evangelical 
movement.  The  message  of  our  missionaries  is  always  extending  the 
Church.  But  it  does  so  by  preaching,  not  the  Cliurch,  but  her  Lord 
and  Saviour,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  surprising  work  in  Uganda  springs  directly  from  that  "  note." 
The  congregations  of  thousands  in  the  Church  at  Mengo,  the  hundreds 
of  unpaid  native  evangelists  in  the  provinces — the  secret  of  that  wonder- 
ful propaganda  is  the  secret  of  Wesley  and  of  Whitefield  and  of  Simeon. 
It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  open  Bible,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
with  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

I  close,  leaving  my  theme  half  touched.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  said 
one  word  as  a  partisan.  I  have  spoken  of  a  cause  dear  to  me ;  no  dying 
cause,  certainly  not  in  the  young  life  with  which  I  am  conversant.  But 
I  have  not  spoken  of  a  party,  of  the  poor  question  of  ecclesiastical 
popularity,  or  the  miserable  matter  of  party  victories ;  but  of  a  move- 
ment which  I  think  our  Master  has  used,  and  is  using,  amidst  all  its  weak« 
nesses,  to  witness  for  first  place  for  first  truth,  and  for  the  call  to 
•evangelize  with  that  truth  the  world  at  home  and  the  world  of  the 
nations  till  He  come. 


The  Tracfarian  Movement. 

Henry  O.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  Fellow   of  All     Souls*   College, 

Oxford. 

The  influence  of  the  Tractarian  movement  upon  the  progress  of  religious 
life  and  thought  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  obviously 
too  vast  a  subject  to  be  treated  with  any  attempt  at  comprehensivness 
within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this.  All  that  I  propose  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  certain  principles  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  root  principles  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  to 
pr)int  out  some  results  which  have,  as  I  believe,  flowed  from  those 
principles.     I  may  also  be  allowed  to  explain  that  by  the  Tractarian 
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movement  I  understand  the  High  Church  revival  of  this  century  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  not  merely  the  movement  in  Oxford  which 
ended  with  the  suppression  of  the  **  Tracts  for  the  Times.*' 

The  Tractarian  movement  was  in  its  beginning  a  protest  against 
Erastianism,  not  against  Evangelicalism.  It  was  directed  against  what. 
Dr.  Newman  somewhat  unfortunately  called  Liberalism  in  reHgion, 
against  that  essentially  unspiritual  view  of  man  which  permeated  the 
Whig  party  dominant  in  1832,  a  view  which  minimised  the  supernatural 
in  religion,  distrusted  religious  zeal,  and  valued  religious  organization 
mainly  as  affording  a  useful  moral  check  upon  lawlessness  and 
crime.  At  the  bottom  of  these  views  lay  a  disbelief  in  absolute 
religious  truth.  All  that  was  mysterious  in  the  Christian  faith  was 
minimised,  what  was  uncompromising  in  the  claim  of  Christ  upon 
conduct  was  deprecated,  what  was  unusual  in  Christian  action  was 
tabooed.  In  public  affairs  such  opinions  n^essarily  led  to  a  purely 
Erastian  view  of  the  Church,  and  to  politicians  and  journalists  the  only 
function  of  religion  seemed  to  be  to  train  men  to  become  good  citizens. 
With  this  they  were  content.     More  than  this  they  disliked. 

Against  a  system  which  thus  cut  the  heart  out  of  religion,  and  then 
expected  the  dead  body  to  live,   Evangelicalism  had  for  years  been 
raising  a  noble  protest.     But  in  despite  of  its  splendid  services  to  the 
cause  of  personal  religion,  Evangelicalism  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
that  protest  effectual.     To  the  Tractarians  at  Oxford  the  reason  seemed 
plain  enough.     It  was  not  so  much  because  Evangelical  teaching  was 
false,  as  because  it  was  inadequate.     In  their  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Person  and  life  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Church,  of  the  sacraments;  in 
their  application  of  these  doctrines  to  the  practical  needs  of  man's  soul ; 
the  Evangelicals  had  indeed  got  hold  of  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  of  the 
whole  truth.     Their  conception  of  Christianity,  of  Christian  faith,  of 
Christian    thought,  of  Christian  duty,  required  enlarging  and  supple- 
menting ;  but  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  on  the  right  lines,  for  they 
prized  above  everything  the  spiritual  nature  of  real  religion,  and  were  on 
the  side  of  God  against  the  world.     Erastianism,  on  the  contrary,  must 
necessarily  be  the  enemy,  for  it  can  exist  only  by  denying  or  ignoring 
the  independent  claims  of  spiritual  religion,  and  is  on  the  side  of  the 
world  against  God.     Here  is  the  true  test  of  all  religious  systems.     Do 
they  teach  man  to  be  content  with  the  seen,  or  to  find  his  true  life  in 
the  realities  of  the  unseen  ?     Erastianism  is  based  on  the  first  principle, 
Tra'ctarianism  and  Evangelicalism  on  the  second.     It  is  by  accident  only 
that  the  two  latter  have  been  in  such  bitter  conflict  for  part  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  only  because   in  the   half-lights  in   which  we  live   High 
Churchmen  have  often  seemed  to  the  more  ardent  of  Low  Churchmen 
to  be  disloyal  and  superstitious  both  in  their  doctrines  and  practices^ 
while  High  Churchmen  have  not  always  been  preserved  from  the  guilt 
of  folly,  or  remembered  the  claims  of  charity. 

Tractarianism,  then,  came  into  the  world  as  an  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  true  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian  religion  as  expressed  in  the 
Church  of  England  against  the  false  views  held  by  the  Erastians.  It 
soon  found  it  was  obliged  to  vindicate  itself  against  the  inadequacy  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Evangelicalism,  or,  as  Dr.  Newman  phrased  it,  the 
popular  Protestantism,  of  the  day.  In  order  to  discharge  this  double 
task,  it  had  to  lay  stress  upon  the  poverty  of  spiritual  ideal  contained  in 
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Krastianism,  and  the  narrowness  of  religious  view  common  in  popular 
Protestantism.  Depth  of  spiritual  meaning  and  breadth  of  religious 
outlook  were  the  principles  which  lay  closest  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Tractarian  writers.  A  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
God,  a  wider  and  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
man,  have  been  the  abiding  results  of  their  work.  Let  us  look  at  this  a 
little  more  closely. 

I. — The  most  obvious  result  of  the  High  Church  movement  of  the 
century  has  been  to  bring  clearly  before  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the 
conception  of  the  YDhurch  as  an  independent  spiritual  society,  with  rights 
of  its  own  and  authority  of  its  own  ;  a  society  which  it  was  the  special- 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  to  found  ;  a  society  to  which  alone  was 
guaranteed  by  Him  permanence  and  ultimate  triumph,  in  which  alone 
was  certainly  to  be  found  the  union  with  Him  which  was  necessary  to- 
men  if  they  would  live  His  life  in  the  world ;  a  society  by  the  extension 
of  which  He  willed  that  the  world  should  become  Christian.  Of  this 
great  world-wide  society  the  Church  of  England  was  a  part,  and  whether 
her  claims  were  recognized  or  not  outside  the  limits  of  these  islands,  yet 
she  knew  that  on  earth  she  was  at  one  with  Western  and  Eastern  Church- 
men in  the  essentials  of  faith,  of  organization,  and  of  worship. 

The  revival  of  this  conception  in  so  definite  a  form  lifted  the 
religious  horizon  of  English  Churchmen  just  as  the  analogous  Imperial 
idea  of  our  own  days  has  lifted  their  political  horizon.  Insularity 
disappeared  before  those  who  realized  that  the  true  relationship 
between  the  great  branches  of  the  Church  in  East  and  West  was 
that  of  sisters,  not  of  enemies ;  that  there  was  stamped  upon  them,  in 
spite  of  individual  peculiarities,  an  unmistakable  family  likeness.  And 
when  this  was  once  understood,  what  a  rich  heritage  of  theology,  of 
liturgiology,  of  architecture,  of  art,  at  once  became  the  property  of 
English  Churchmen.  When  they  studied  the  fathers,  or  the  schoolmen, 
when  they  built  in  Romanesque,  or  Gothic,  or  Renaissance,  when 
they  raised  English  decorative  art  once  more  to  rank  among  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  they  were  merely  using  what  belonged  to  them  of 
right.  They  were  not  borrowing  from  outside ;  they  were  speaking  no- 
foreign  language ;  but  as  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  they  were  but 
using  what  their  Mother  had  given  them  to  use.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  When  men  awoke  to  the  fact  that  as  regards  their  religion 
they  were  primarily  members  of  a  world-wide  society  which  summed  up  in- 
itself  Christian  civilization,  and  not  merely  members  of  an  insular  religious 
body  which  was  dependent  for  its  influence,  perhaps  for  its  existence,  on 
the  arm  of  the  State,  they  naturally  felt  the  area  of  life  enlarged.  Nobler 
thoughts,  larger  ideals,  crowded  in.  Their  vision  was  extended,  their 
horizon  lifted. 

II. — ^Then  again,  if  that  was  true  of  the  organization,  if  men  realized 
that  because  they  were  members  of  a  larger  organization,  they  could  live 
a  larger  life  and  think  larger  thoughts,  the  same  was  true  of  the  inner 
spiritual  life  which  the  organization  exists  to  maintain.  That,  too,  was 
enriched.  The  revival  of  worship,  the  increase  in  liturgical  and  ceremonial 
knowledge,  the  multiplication  of  services,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  sacra- 
mental principle  in  religion,  the  careful  training  of  character  through 
religious  habit  and  discipline,  the  revival  of  the  religious  vocation  for 
men  aiKl  woniien,  all  helped  immensely  to  widen  the  conception  of 
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religious  duty  and  religious  privilege.  They  did  much  to  prove  to  man 
how  the  Church  could  minister  to  all  the  varied  needs  of  his  complex 
nature ;  they  did  more  still  to  develop  in  him  the  conception  of  the 
Church  as  essentially  a  great  spiritual  institution,  in  which  the  round  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  intercession  and  sacrifice  never  ceases. 

III. — Then  again,  if  the  conception  of  organized  corporate  religious 
life,  and  of  the  inner  and  personal  religious  life  held  by  Churchmen  was 
widened  by  the  revival  of  the  fuller  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
which  I  have  referred,  so  also  was  that  of  their  intellectual  life.  I  have 
only  time  for  two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 

(a)  The  Tractarians  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  found  there  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  enable  English  Churchmen  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  destructive  attack  on  the  Bible  which  has  marked 
the  last  sixty  years.  The  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  put  the  Bible  into  a  false  position,  and  had  made  it  serve  pur- 
poses which  God  had  never  intended  it  to  serve.  The  Bible  deprived 
of  the  support  of  the  Church  was  as  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
Christian  revelation  as  the  Church  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  Bible 
would  be.  Given  a  right  relation  between  the  two,  and  the  position 
IS  impregnable.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  English  Churchmen  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  biblical  criticism  with  fearlessness  and  strength 
and  reverence,  have  welcomed  warmly  what  has  shown  itself  to  be  true, 
and  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  sifting  and  developing  the  truth. 
Is  it  beyond  the  mark  to  suggest  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  this 
with  greater  self-control  than  either  Protestants  ox  Roman  Catholics, 
because  they  have  seen  with  a  clearer  eye  the  proportion  of  weight  due 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  living  Body  and  to  the. 
written  Word  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  High  Church  movement  the 
justness  of  that  proportion  would  not  have  been  so  clear. 

{b)  The  other  great  intellectual  question  of  the  age  in  connection 
with  religion  has  been  the  attack  on  Christianity  from  the  side  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  thought.  Here,  again,*!  cannot  go  into  detail ; 
but  I  suppose  few  here  would  deny  that  of  all  the  great  schemes  of 
Christian  thought  which  have  exercised  a  profound  inAuence  upon  the 
world,  that  of  John  Calvin  is  the  least  congruous  to  the  scientific  or 
moral  thought  of  the  present  day.  Anyone  who  reads  anti-Christian 
literature,  whether  in  the  coarser  forms  circulated  among  the  ppor,  or 
in  the  refined  and  earnest  forms  common  to  us  in  books  and  magazines, 
knows  that  the  idea  of  Christianity  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
against  which  he  is  in  revolt,  either  on  moral  or  scientific  grounds,  is 
generally  far  more  the  Christianity  of  Calvin  than  it  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  England,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  days 
of  the  Tractarians,  the  influence  of  Calvin's  system  has  been  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  English  religion,  though  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  doctrines  have  never  been  fully  accepted.  The  Laudian 
movement  in  the  seventeenth  century  largely  ousted  Calvinism,  no 
doubt,  from  Anglican  theology,  and  from  the  minds  of  the  more 
intellectual  of  the  Anglican  clergy ;  but  over  the  bulk  of  the  laity  it 
continued  to  exercise  consciously,or  unconsciously,  a  practical  supremacy. 
It  is  only  in  our  own  days,  under  the  influence  of  Broad  Church 
teaching  and  High  Church  teaching,  that  the  narrow  basis  on  which 
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Calvinism  rests  has  been  swept  away,  and  an  effort  has  been  not 
unsuccessfully  made  to  bring  home  to  men's  consciences  the  full  teaching 
of  the  Incarnation.  In  the  light  of  that  teaching,  the  physical  evolution 
of  the  world  and  of  man,  the  progressive  education  of  man  by  God  in 
religion  as  in  civilization,  in  mind  and  moral  seose  a^  in  art  and  handi- 
craft, explain  themselves.  The  key  to  the  history  of  the  world  is  found 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Difficulties  of  detail  no  doubt  there  are. 
Some  problems  in  their  very  nature  insoluble  to  limited  knowledge 
there  must  always  be,  but  in  the  conception  of  the  growth  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  of  the  history  and  development  of  man, 
scientific  thought  and  moral  thought  and  Christian  thought  may  work 
together  if  they  will.  That  this  is  so  is  largely  owing  to  the  altered 
conception  of  the  Christian  religion  due  to  Tractarian  principles. 

To  conclude.  The  main  work  of  the  High  Church  revival  of  the 
present  reign  has,  therefore,  according  to  my  view,  been  to  bring  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  all  that  flows  from  it  more  definitely 
and  strongly  before  men*s  minds  and  hearts.  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  means  a  great  appeal  to  man  as  he  is — the  whole  man,  not  only  a 
part  of  him ;  ii  tells  him  what  has  happened  to  human  nature :  that  it 
has  been  taken  into  the  Divine,  consecrated,  and  endowed  with  power 
and  capacity.  There  is  no  part  of  it  so  degraded  as  to  warrant  despair, 
no  part  so  afflicted  as  to  justify  neglect,  no  part  so  highly  placed  as  to 
be  above  duty.  In  the  Church — the  expression  of  corporate  Christian 
life — this  consecrated  human  nature  finds  all  it  needs  to  develop  its 
capacities :  spiritual  grace,  intellectual  leading,  social  activities,  artistic 
sense.  If  man  is  to  rise  to  his  full  height,  and  the  Church  to  rise  to 
her  full  responsibilities,  she  must  be  able  to  train  and  educate  his  whole 
faculties.  There  must  be  nothing  maimed  or  stunted  about  the  true 
Christian  life.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  sixty  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  have  been,  in  the  Church  of  England,  years  of  a 
great  development.  As  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
Church  have  been  more  fully  realized,  men  have  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
larger  responsibility  and  greater  privilege.  The  revival  of  obscured 
religious  truth,  the  enrichment  of  corporate  religious  worship,  the 
extension  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  and  beyond  the  empire, 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  enlargement  of  intellectual  grasp, 
the  widening  of  social  sympathy,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  training  of  the 
character  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  the  growth  of  a  desire  for  greater  unity 
among  Christians,  have  all  been  steps  in  that  development.  No  fair- 
minded  person  would  forget,  for  one  moment,  that  that  great  develop- 
ment has  been  largely  effected  and  promoted  by  many  influences  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  in'  no  way 
attributable  to  Tractarian  thought  or  action.  God  does  not  tie  Himself 
down  by  party  cords  as  man  so  often  has  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  all  thankfully  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  part  which  He  has 
permitted  the  Tractarians  and  their  followers  to  play  in  bringing  half- 
forgotten  truths  into  a  juster  proportion,  and  thereby  lifting  for  the 
bulk  of  Englishmen  the  horizon  of  their  religious  thought,  stimulating 
their  sense  of  social  responsibility,  and  deepening  their  personal  devotion 
to  God  and  His  Church. 

10 
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Broad  Church  Teaching. 

The  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  Davies,  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

The  influence  of  Broad  Church  teaching  during  the  Victorian  era  is 
to  be  chiefly  traced  in  the  modification  of  general  religious  belief  which 
has  been  effected  within  that  period.  Let  those  whose  age  enables 
them  to  look  back  for  a  good  many  years  recall  what  was  commonly 
believed  around  them  in  their  early  days.  They  will  remember  that  the 
Bible  was  then  regarded  as  the  one  foundation  of  the  faith  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  held  that  everything  in  the  Bible  was  true,  and  that  Christians 
were  to  believe  as  their  necessary  creed  all  that  was  stated  in  the  Bible. 
Concerning  the  future  state,  the  commonly  received  tradition  was  that 
all  human  beings  after  death  went  into  one  of  two  conditions ;  either 
into  endless  unchangeable  happiness  and  goodness,  or  into  endless 
unchangeable  misery  and  wickedness.  It  was  a  widespread  belief,  held 
with  most  decision  by  those  who  had  received  the  Evangelical  doctrines, 
that  those  who  were  to  escape  the  future  misery  must  -undergo  a  change 
in  this  life,  a  change  which  separated  the  converted  by  a  deep  chasm 
from  the  unconverted,  so  that  the  one  serious  division  of  mankind  was 
into  the  two  classes  of  the  converted  and  the  unconverted.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  converted  was  that  they  had  accepted  the  atonement, 
or  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  had  died  for  them ;  in  other  words,  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  borne  upon  the  cross  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins, 
and  had  thus  made  it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  them.  These  doctrines 
may  still  be  held  and  professed  with  their  old  vigour  by  some  English 
Christians,  perhaps  by  some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  throughout  English  Christendom  in 
general  they  are  either  openly  repudiated,  or  tacitly  ignored,  or  avowed 
with  bated  breath.  The  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  used  to  denounce  the 
"  down  grade  "  which  had  proved  tempting  to  many  Baptists :  if  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  figured  as  the  high  level,  the  majority  of  English 
Christians  must  be  conscious  of  having  moved  down  to  varying  distances 
from  them. 

And  when  those  doctrines,  concerning  the  Bible,  the  future  state, 
the  separation  of  the  converted  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
atonement,  began  to  need  defence,  it  was  Broad  Church  teaching  that 
was  denounced  by  their  defenders  as  doing  the  mischief.  It  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  this  statement  from  the  controversial  literature,  and 
especially  the  religious  newspapers,  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  called  in  question.  My  older  hearers  will  remember  the  anger 
and  alarm  excited  by  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  was 
regarded' as  especially  assailing  the  infallible  truth  of  the  Bible;  and  it 
is  matter  of  history  that  Maurice,  who  took  the  lead  in  rejecting  the 
prevalent  doctrines  of  the  future  state  and  the  atonement,  was  dismissed 
from  a  professor's  chair  at  King's  College  for  heterodoxy  on  the  former 
of  these  subjects.  And  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  with 
•Dean  Stanley,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
Maurice,  though  he  protested  against  being  identified  with  the  Broad 
Church  party,  have  been  universally  looked  upon  as  the  prominent 
Broad  Churchmen  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Queen. 

There  is  a  word  which  has  often  heen  applied  as  an  epithet  of 
reproach  to  the  Broad  or   Latitudinarian    or    Liberal   School  in   the 
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Church — the  word  negative.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  doctrines  which  I  have  specified 
may  be  rightly  so  described.  The  greatest  name  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  considered  as  a  critical  and  dissolving  agency,  is  that  of  one 
whose  work  and  influence  have  lately  been  brought  before  the  public  by 
his  biography,  Professor  Joweit.  Many  years  ago  I  happened  to  meet 
my  friend  Mr.  Huxley  when  he  had  just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Master  of  Balliol  at  Oxford.  He  was  much  interested  by  Jowett, 
and  like  niany  other  persons  could  not  make  out  distinctly  what  his 
beliefs  were ;  and  he  wound  up  his  talk  about  him  by  exclaiming,  *'  I 
call  him  a  disintegrator !  "  Huxley,  I  need  not  say,  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  more  desirable  than  that  the  traditions  of  the  time  should 
be  disintegrated ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  Jowett  would  have  felt 
hurt  by  the  description.  But  to  Maurice  the  title  could  not  have  been 
given  without  extreme  injustice,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  painfully^ 
wounded  by  it.  Maurice's  true  influence  has  been  that  of  a  most 
positive  and  constructive  theologian.  Not  only,  however,  does  the  word 
Eroad  apply  well  enough  to  his  views,  but  he  undoubtedly  was  often  by 
the  side  of  the  advocates  of  Liberalism,  and  working  with  them.  For 
erroneous  beliefs  may  be  dissolved  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  being  simply 
shown  to  be  untenable,  or  by  the  announcement  and  recognition  of  the 
true  views  on  the  same  matters.  Maurice  hardly  cai^d  to  expose  any 
error  except  by  showing  the  truth  which  turned  it  into  falsehood.  He 
had  the  consciousness  of  being  a  witness  in  many  things  to  the  real 
nature  and  action  of  the  living  God ;  and  it  is  through  this  testimony  of 
his  that  he  has  exerted  a  precious  reforming  influence  upon  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  time.  With  Maurice  as  a  positive  teacher  may  be 
associated  the  two  great  poets  of  the  Victorian  age.  For  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  theology  in  both  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  what  there  is 
would  be  described  as  Broad  Church,  of  the  Maurician  type ;  and  if 
we  could  weigh  and  measure  influences,  we  should  perhaps  find  that 
their  poems,  with  the  subtle  and  penetrative  power  of  poetry,  have 
done  as  much  as  any  other  writings  to  give  to  the  general  Christian  belief 
its  existing  character  and  tone. 

The  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  Lux  Mundi "  represents  the  views  of  a 
school  which  is  well-known  to  be  carrying  with  it  in  a  forward  move- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  clergy.  The  writers,  under 
their  able  and  courageous  leader  Canon  Gore,  regard  themselves  as 
adjusting  the  High  Church  theology  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  generation  to 
the  new  knowledge  of  our  day ;  and  their  innovations  caused  great 
distress,  not  only  to  the  stalwart  veteran  Archdeacon  Denison,  but  to 
a  student  of  modern  thought  like  Canon  Li(ldon.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Maurice's  name  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume ; 
but  a  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Maurice's  writings  will  trace  what  will  ( 
seem  to  him  the  lead  of  Maurice  in  everyone  of  the  Essays.  Whatever 
in  *•  Lux  Mundi  '*  has  been  welcomed  as  advocating  a  wise  and  necessary 
modification  of  traditional  doctrines  is  included  in  more  positive  and 
profound  statements  of  Maurice.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so-called 
Maurician  views  all  originated  with  Maurice ;  he  himself  freely  confessed 
his  obligations  to  Coleridge,  and  also  to  the  remarkable  Scottish  lay 
theologian,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  ;  but  he  thought  and  saw  for 
himself,  if  any  thinker  or  seer  ever  did  ;   and  his  doctrines  have  a  large 
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» 
comprehensiveness,  due  to  their  unity  and  depth,  which  keeps  them  still 
in  the  forefront  of  the  whole  theological  advance  of  our  time. 

Maurice  came,  it  has  been  said,  like  John  the  Baptist,  to  bear  witness 
of  the  light.  His  mind  was  set  on  the  gracious  will  of  the  perfect  God, 
as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  brought  all  doctrines  to  the  test  of 
that  living  will.  If  he  could  not  accept  the  tradition  that  the  mass  of 
men  were  consigned  to  hopeless  rebellion  after  death,  or  assent  to  the 
theory  that  the  justice  of  God  was  satisfied  by  the  infliction  of  the  pains 
due  to  the  guilty  upon  His  innocent  Son,  it  was  because  he  held  that  the 
grace  and  righteousness  of  God  absolutely  and  necessarily  repudiated  and 
condemned  such  doctrines.  If  he  declined  to  build  a  system  of  Christian 
credenda  out  of  the  sentences  of  the  Bible,  it  was  because  such  treatment 
of  the  letter  of  the  sacred  records  was  essentially  unspiritual.  It  was 
his  belief  in  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  that  obliged  him  to 
regard  all  men  as  God*s  children,  and. that  led  him  to  look  confidently 
for  signs  of  Divine  revelation  and  of  human  feeling  after  God  in  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  And  believing  as  he  did  in  the  Father  of  all 
men,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  working  in  all 
human  life,  he  could  not  regard  any  of  the  institutes  of  human 
society  as  outside  the  Divine  kingdom.  Human  duty  meant 
to  Maurice  surrender  to  the  good  Will  of  God ;  the  principle  of 
sacrifice  was  at  the  root  of  right  human  action,  and  the  particulars  of 
ethics  were  to  be  found  by  a  teachable  consideration  of  what  God's 
Will  might  be  at  each  time  and  for  each  society  and  person.  It  was 
obvious  to  him  that  Christ  claimed  industry  and  trade,  politics  and 
recreation  and  art,  no  less  than  religion,  for  things  of  His  kingdom ; 
that  the  mind  and  the  body  belonged  as  well  as  the  soul  to  the 
dominion  of  Christ  and  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit's  operation ;  that  the 
progress  of  true  civilization  was  part  of  the  growth  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

To  the  religious  world  Maurice  was  the  theologian  who,  refusing  to 
be  bound  by  traditions,  bore  too  audacious  a  witness  to  the  righteousness 
and  love  of  God  ;  but  his  countrymen  in  general,  so  far  as  he  was  known 
to  them,  knew  him  chiefly  through  his  Christian  Socialism.  The  move- 
ment thus  named  was  with  him  a  natural  inference  from  his  belief  in 
Christ  and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  any  province  of  human  life 
should  be  placed  by  Christians  outside  the  domain  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  that  men  should  have  mutual  dealings  as  employers  and  workers, 
buyers  and  sellers,  makers  and  spenders  of  money,  on  principles  with 
which  Christ  was  not  to  interfere,  was  in  his  eyes  an  intolerable  denial  of 
Christ.  Human  society  he  held  to  be  a  Divine  creation  ;  and  it  belonged 
to  liis  theology  or  his  faith  to  make  a  distinction  of  which  some  of  those 
who  worked  with  him  were  a  little  impatient  as  a  mystical  or  fanciful 
one — to  insist,  I  mean,  that  men  were  not  to  construct  an  improved 
society  according  to  their  imaginations  of  what  was  best,  but  should 
rather  assume  that  the  society  into  which  they  were  born  would  be  right 
if  only  the  members  of  it  would  live  and  act  according  to  the  real  and 
ascertainable  designs  of  its  Maker.  The  bold  assertion  of  self-interest 
as  the  one  or  supreme  principle  of  industry  and  trade  roused  Maurice 
into  his  most  vehement  protests.  Instead  of  teaching  that  society  aught 
not  to  be  built  up  on  self-interest,  he  declared  that  it  was  not.  In  his 
Christian  Socialism  he  was  not  merely  preferring  one  economical  method 
to  another,  he  was  a  witness  for  Christ  and  His  social  constructions 
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against  a  power  of  this  world  which  set  Christ  at  defiance ;  he  was 
maintaining  the  absolute  supremacy  over  human  life  of  the  laws  of  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

Those  who  were  Maurice's  disciples  in  Christian  Socialism  were  as  a 
rule  his  disciples  in  other  religious  beliefs  also ;  and  what  we  are  now 
calling  Broad  Church  views  owed  much  to  the  zealous  propaganda  of 
the  men  who  fifty  years  ago  stood  by  Maurice's  side — Kingsley, 
Hughes,  Ludlow,  Hort,  and  their  comrades.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
think  of  these  men  as  having  been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
approval by  most  of  the  religious  persons  of  their  day,  and  of  young 
people  being  warned  against  reading  anything  that  they  wrote.  But  so 
it  was ;  and  their  leader  and  they  had  the  inspiring  consciousness  that 
they  were  a  minority  fighting  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom'  against  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  of  the  age.  In 
these  latter  days  of  the  Victorian  era,  we  may  enlarge  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's 
famous  dictum,  and  say  for  the  religious  world,  '*We  are  all  Christian 
Socialists  now  ! "  For  we  are  all  confessing  that  the  well-being  of  the 
weakest  classes  should  be  the  special  care  of  a  community  which  calls 
itself  Christian,  and  that  all  economic  relations  should  be  strictly  sub- 
jected to  fairness  and  the  common  interest.  In  advocating  on  high 
grounds  and  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  extension  of 
educational  advantages  and  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship  to 
the  working  classes  and  to  women,  Maurice  and  his  followers  were  in 
the  front  of  a  double  movement  which  has  become  eminently  character- 
istic of  our  epoch. 

The  subject  with  regard  to  which  the  high  spiritual  teaching  of 
Maurice  has  made  least  way  is  the  nature  of  the  Body  of  Christ  or  the 
Church.  I  feel  sure,  indeed,  that  the  divines  of  the  "  Lux  Mundi  *' 
school,  to  whom  I  refer  as  marking  the  general  theological  progress  of  the 
time,  would  shrink  from  using  such  language  as  that  of  a  couplet  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  **  And  still  the  holy  Church  is  here, 
Although  her  Lord  is  gone  *'  (Hymn  352).  The  conception  of  the  Church 
as  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  organized  persons  to  whom  a 
Divine  authority  of  direction  has  been  delegated,  and  who  have  had  a 
certain  store  of  spiritual  force  put  in  their  sole  charge,  is  one  which  has 
found  a  natural  expression  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  its  supreme  Vicar  of  Christ ;  but  when  Anglicans  try  to  hold  it, 
they  are  confronted  with  overwhelming  difficulties.  This  view  is  the 
Pauline  idea  of  the  Church  carnalized.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to 
speak  of  belief  in  a  living  and  present  and  active  Christ,  giving  direction 
and  communicating  life,  as  an  easy  faith  to  hold:  God  knows  how 
difficult  it  is.  But  that  was  S.  Paul's  faith ;  and  it  delivers  the  Christian 
who  can  hold  it  from  the  confusion  in  which  those  are  involved  who 
think  themselves  bound  to  recognize  some  corp6ration  set  up  on  earth 
with  exclusive  authority  to  act  for  Christ.  If  it  is  a  carnal  Church  of 
so  many  mortal  men  that  is  to  be  reverenced  as  holy  and  Catholic,  the 
spotless  Bride  of  Christ,  where  is  this  separate  organism  to  be  found  ? 
But  the  Body  of  a  living  and  present  Christ  has  a  perfection  which  de- 
pends on  Him,  an  ideal  spiritual  perfection  which  is  independent  of  the 
miserable  short-comings  of  the  persons  and  communities  holding  on  to 
Christ  and  drawing  life  from  Him.  We  can  speak  freely  of  the  Church 
as  holy  and  Catholic,  if  we  mean  a  holiness  and  Catholicity  subsisting 
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in  Christ ;  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  Divine  Pattern  made  in  heaven  for 
ihe  societies  of  earth,  the  ideal  which  they  should  assume  to  be  their 
true  nature,  and  up  to  which  they  ought  to  be  always  striving.  As  in 
each  Christian  there  is  the  true  son  of  God,  defined  and  claimed  in  his 
liaptism,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  S.  John  that  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  begotten  of  God — so  there  is  in  the  actual  Church  the 
true  Body  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  seeking  continually  to 
realize  itself  in  all  the  unsatisfactory  associations  which  confess  Christ 
as  Lord. 

The  chief  work  which  remains  to  be  done  by  that  high  Broad  Church 
teaching  which  bears  witness  to  the  living  God  and  the  living  Christ,  is 
to  help  the  present  generation  of  English  Churchmen  to  attain  more 
thoroughly  to  this  apostolic  view  of  the  Church. 


DISCUSSION. 

Eugene   Stock,   Esq.,   Editorial    Secretary   to   the    Church 

Missionary   Society. 

How  is  it — ^how  is  it  ? — that  when  the  Evangelical  movement  is  said  to  have  lost  its 
power  about  the  time  that  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  since  then  the 
other  two  movements  of  which  we  have  heard  to-day  have  become  dominant,  yet 
nevcrtlieless  certain  great  Evangelical  movements  are  going  forward  with  more  vigour 
and  success  than  ever  before  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  wish  to  answer,  and  I 
shall  do  so  by  drawing  attention  to  another  Evangelical  movement  which  has  grown 
up  entirely  during  the  Victorian  Era,  and  of  which  vast  numbers  of  Churchmen  seem 
to  be  curiously  unaware.  When  Queen  Victoria  had  been  on  the  throne  about  twenty 
years,  this  new  movement  commenced.  It  coincided  in  time  pretty  nearly  with  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  what  are  called  the  Palmerston  bishops,  though  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  immediate  connection  betwr  en  them.  The  movement  was  known  to 
those  who  were  in  it  as  the  Revival,  and  directly  or  indirectly  it  has  exercised  an 
immense  influence  upon  the  country  and  the  Church.  Yet  I  never  find  it  alluded  to 
in  historical  statements  during  the  Queen's  reign.  It  began  by  a  large  extension  of 
united  prayer  and  evangelistic  work.  One  of  its  most  cons-^icuous  outward  signs  at 
the  time  w;is  Bishop  Tait,  of  London  (as  he  then  was),  preaching  in  a  'bus-yard.  This 
astonished  every bo<ly.  About  the  same  time  popuLir  services  for  the  working-classes 
were  started  in  Exeier  Hall,  not  by  Dissenter?,  but  by  bishops  and  clergymen  of  the 
Church,  three  or  four  bishops  taking  part  themselves.  One  result  of  this  was  the 
commencement  of  popular  evening  services  ii\  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  If  you  will  turn 
to  the  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,"  you  will  see  what  a  trouble  he  had  to  persuade  the 
authorities  of  the  cathedral  that  evening  ser\Mces  were  possible  or  desirable  there. 
One  of  the  things  which  we  all  rejoice  at  in  the  present  day  is  the  immense  increase  of 
efficiency  in  our  cathedrals  all  over  the  country.  This  has  been  to  a  large  extent  a  follow- 
ing of  S.  Paul's  ;  and  the  waking  up  of  S.  PauPs  was  a  result  of  the  Exeter  Hall  services. 
About  the  same  time  also  Church  services  for  the  working-classes  were  started  at  Birming- 
ham by  Dr.  Miller,  and  these  were  the  precur-^ors  of  the  more  regular  parochial 
missions  which  have  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  We  have  on  this  platform 
the  most  eminent  of  our  mission  preachers,  Mr.  Aitken,  and  I  am  betraying  no  secret 
when  I  say  in  his  presence  that  the  man  who  suggested  to  him  to  give  up  his  parish 
and  devote  himself  to  this  work  was  Mr.  Moody,  the  American  Evangelist.  Another 
thing  that  we  owe  to  this  revival  and  evangelistic  movemt-nt  is  a  large  addition  to  our 
hymnology.  Some  of  you  imagine  that  t)ie<;reat  improvement  in  our  hymnody  is  due 
altogether  to  '*  Ancient  and  Modern."  I  do  not  forget  the  great  influence  of  that 
book,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  proprietors  of  **  Ancient  and  Modern  " 
prepared  a  simpler  book  for  popular  mission  s;rrvices,  they  went  in  the  main  to  the 
hymns  of  the  old  Evangelical  movement  which  were  sung  before  hymns  "  Ancfent  and 
Modern  "  were  born  or  thought  of,  and  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  the  hymns  of  the 
new  Evangelical  movement  which  I  am  now  describing.     Start  any  of  these  later 
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hymns  in  any  town  in  England,  and  you  will  find  the  people  take  them  up  instantly. 
Ought  a  movement  that  could  effect  such  things  to  be  ignored  ?  Then  again,  what 
of  all  ihe  great  work  done  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  associates,  both  philanthropic 
and  evangelistic  work,  in  the  slums  of  London  and  other  great  towns,  ragged  schools, 
open-air  preaching,  and  all  kinds  of  agencies?  I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
would  be  claimed  by  either  of  the  two  great  movements  which  have  been  spoken  of 
to-day.  Then  there  is  the  great  improvement  in  Sunday  schools  ;  who  has  done  that  ? 
Then  there  is  the  growth  of  Bible-classes  and  Bible-readings.  Perhaps  some  here  do 
not  know  what  these  Bible-readings  are,  which  are  now  so  common.  They  are  not  for 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  Bible.  We  leave  that  to  the  learned  men  ;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  not  afraid  of  anything  the  learned  men  may  find  out,  for  I  am  sure  whatever  they 
find  out  that  is  true  will  be  for  the  honour  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  these  Bible- 
readings  are  for  edification  and  instruction,  and  I  imagine  that  after  all  that  is  what 
the  Bible  was  intended  for.  Then  again,  look  at  the  work  of  women.  Is  it  all  done 
by  sisterhoods?  Who  is  doing  the  most  successful  evangelistic  work  among  our 
railway  men,  our  navvies,  our  policemen,  our  postmen?  Is  it  not  Christian  women? 
And  to  what  school  of  thought  in  the  Church  do  they  belong  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
these  words  for  the  glorification  of  any  particular  party.  We  can  all  learn  from  one 
another.  I  only  contend  that  this  later  Evangelical  movement  deserves  to  be 
recognized  as  a  great  fact.  Once  more,  what  about  foreign  missions  ?  Whence  has 
come  their  great  extension,  in  which  we  all  rejoice  ?  I  do  not  forget  that  we  owe  the 
Days  of  Intercession  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us  never 
forget  that.  On  the  other  hand,  remember  that  the  clergy  unions,  lay  unions,  and 
ladies'  unions,  which  are  now  so  popular,  have  come  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  And  when  I  see  scores  of  university  men,  and  women  of  social  standing  and 
private  means,  coming  forward  for  foreign  missionary  work,  I  ask  what  party  of  the 
Church  do  they  mostly  belong  to  ?  Thank  God  the  whole  Church  appears  to  be 
waking  up  now  on  this  question,  and  for  the  first  time  by  the  mouth  of  its  Chief 
Pastors  it  has  just  sounded  out  a  grand  summons  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 


The  Rev.  J.  Leycester  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius), 

Llanthony   Abbey. 

I  ix>  not  wish  to  address  you,  my  fellow  Churchmen,  with  "the  self-assertion  of  a 
boisterous  mob  orator,"  but  I  do  wish  to  speak  to  you  words  that  are  practical  and 
bear  upon  the  daily  spiritual  vitality  of  every  true  Christian  in  the  Church  of  England. 
During  the  decadent  years  of  the  Georgian  era,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  manifested  the 
.<^plendid  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  magnificent  apostolate  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field, which  restored  to  us  the  kernel  of  Christianity,  the  A  B  C  of  all  spiritual  life. 
Then,  following  the  evangelical  revival,  came  the  Tractarian  movement,  under  such 
saintly  men  as  Pusey  and  Keble,  giving  to  the  kernel  of  religion  the  necessary 
protecting  shell  of  a  Catholic  restoration  ;  followed  again  by  the  Ritualistic  revival 
under  such  men  of  God  ns  a  Mackonochie  and  a  Lowder.  For  all  this  we  may  thank 
God.  But  as  to  the  Broad  Church  movement,  may  I  speak  as  an  old-fashioned 
Evangelical  Catholic?  or  will  you  say,  '*  No,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.'*  I 
wish  to  be  courteous,  but  I  want  to  be  practical.  Is  not  the  outcome  of  the  Broad 
Church  movement,  the  modern  neology?  the  so-cafied  "New  Reformation,*'  so 
ably  represented  in  the  Church  Congress  the  previous  day  by  Dean  Fremantle  and 
Archdeacon  Wilson  ?  And  what  is  the  now  published  programme  of  the  Broad 
Church  School ?  It  openly  proposes  "that  illusions  should  cease."  They  do  not 
leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  mean.  The  "  illusions  "  are  the  articles  of 
Christian  faith  as  contained  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  they  proceed  to  deal  with  in 
detail.  They  then  invite  the  English  clergy  to  *'  strike  out  boldly  into  the  new 
paths  "  of  what  they  call  their  "  better  theology."  This  we  absolutely  decline  to  do. 
Ft>r  Christians  there  are  no  "  new  paths  "  in  religion.  God's  revealed  truth  is  like 
Christ  Himself,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  will  "  stand  in  the 
ways  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,"  and  there  find  peace.  As  a  lost  sinner,  saved 
by  the  blood  of  Jfsus,  I  say  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  paths  of 
neology.  The  truths  of  the  old  paths  may  be  "  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  " 
by  those  "spoilt  by  philosophy,"  but  tiiey  are  "  revealed  unto  babes."  Men  must  l)e 
c'mverted  and  become  as  little  children,  or  they  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  new  theology  further  instructs  the  clergy  concerning  the  Bible,  "  they  will 
not  pretend  that  the  Scriptures  are  absolutely  perfect  in  any  part."     Then  what  an 
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awful  book  must  the  Bible  be  ?  This  is  one  of  the  new  paths  we  are  invited  to  tread 
— the  teaching  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  reliable  in  any  part.  In  regard 
to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  these  people  thus  speak,  '*  Little  stress  is  to  be 
laid  "  upon  what  the  inspired  evangelists  tell  us  respecting  it.  Well,  this  is  only  a 
gentlemanly  way  of  telling  us  that  we  are  hot  to  believe  one  single  word  of  what  the 
gospels  teach  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  another  step  in 
their  "  new  paths."  Thus  they  would  destroy  the  whole  faith  and  hope  of  the  human 
race.  When  they  have  thus  destroyed  the  '*  illusions"  of  the  Incarnation  and 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  they  then  proceed  to  deal  with  His  resurrection,  and 
declare  that  **  the  passionate  certitude  of  the  Church  in  Christ's  resurrection  **  has 
been  "  a  great  danger  and  source  of  corruption."  What  I  and  S.  Paul  says,  "if 
Christ  be  not  raised  our  preaching  is  vain,  and  your  faith  is  vain.''  They  are  very 
plain  as  to  what  they  mean  when  they  say  "illusions  should  cease  " — viz.,  the  foun- 
dation doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  are  the  "  illusions  "  which  the  Broad  Church 
clergy  ask  us  to  forsake  in  order  to  *•  strike  out  boldly  into  the  new  path's."  I,  for 
one,  refuse  to  listen  to  them.  Foolish  and  sinful  as  I  am,  I  have  obtamed  peace  and 
salvation  in  believing,  and  will  not  forsake  the  old  paths  of  God's  peace  and  truth. 
We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  new  theology.  They  further  tell  us  that  our 
blessed  Lord's  miracles  are  now  "subjects  for  apology."  Christ's  miracles,  by  which 
He  manifested  in  public  the  power  of  God,  showing  the  signs  of  His  Messianic  office, 
to  which  He  appeals  Himself  as  works  He  shows  from  the  Father — subjects  of 
apology!  Shall  our  missionaries  tell  the  heathen  this?  These  teachers  refer  us  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bampton  Lectures  on  this  point  ;  these  are  (heir 
words,  "Bishop  Temple  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  shows  by  his  treatment  of  them 
(the  miracles)  that  they  have  lost  their  power."  Have  Christ's  miracles  lust  their 
power?  No,  no  !  a  thousand  times.  No  I  You  have  missionaries  on  your  platform, 
let  them  say,  will  they  tell  the  heathen  that  "  Christ's  miracles  have  lost  their  power"? 
A  missionary  from  East  Africa  wrote  to  me  last  week  thus,  respecting  these  men,  that 
their  teaching  destroys  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  all  missionary  work.  They  have 
taken  from  us  our  Bible,  our  Incarnate,  Atoning,  Risen  Lord,  and  yet  they  are  not 
content ;  they  must  also  take  from  us  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thus  exhort  the  English  clergy  to  pursue  their  new  path  ;  they  (the  clergy)  need 
not  quarrel  with  those  who  think  of  the  Supreme  Power  after  the  analogy  of  force  or 
law,  rather  than  according  to  the  strict  idea  of  personality.  And  yet  every  Sunday 
they  say  in  public  worship,  "  Oh,  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity,  three  Persons 
and  one  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners."  Yes,  and  may  God  have 
mercy  upon  them.  This  is  the  growth  of  religious  thought  through  the  Broad 
Church  party  in  the  Victorian  era.  You  may  shut  your  eyes»  fellow- Churchmen,  if  you 
choose,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  bury  your  heads  in  the  sand,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  apostacy.  Men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine, 
and  the  apostle's  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  faith — 

[Here  the  address  was  interrupted  by  the  Chairman's  bell.] 


The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  Rector  of  S.  Georg^e  s,  Botolph 

Lane,  E.C.,  and  Canon  of  Ripon. 

I  AM  not  altogether  sorry  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  immediately  follow  my  old 
and  very  good  friend,  Father  Ignatius.  I  rejoice  to  call  him  my  friend,  although  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  altogether  follow  his  arguments.  I  believe  that  at 
bottom  we  agree  on  the  main  points,  although  we  diflfer  in  the  form  of  expression.  I 
understand  Father  Ignatius  to  condemn  altogether  the  modern  spirit  and  the  modem 
way  of  regarding  the  Bible  and  the  development  of  the  scientific  spirit.  After  all, 
the  question  is  not  so  much  what  is  said,  as  what  you  mean  by  saying  it.  I  think 
Father  Ignatius  has  forgotten  one  thing/ that  the  truths  of  revelation  are  so  vast  and 
so  mysterious  that  they  cannot  be  adequately  envisaged  in  the  forms  of  time,  and  that 
frequently  under  the  guise  of  a  variety  of  expressions  people  practically  mean  the 
same  thing.  I  cannot  follow  Father  Ignatius  in  saying  that  the  Archdeacon  of 
Manchester  and  my  own  Dean  condemn  the  Nicene  Creed.  Nobody  can  have  a  more 
fervent  belief  in  that  Creed  than  I  have  ;  so  let  us  look  at  the  Creed  and  see  whether, 
after  all,  our  opinions  concerning  it  do  not  come  to  the  same  thing.  By  way  of 
illustration  let  me  take  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  to  which  Father  Ignatius  has 
referred.     I  understand  him  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  flesh 
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meann  that  the  body  shall  rise  again  in  its  material  particles.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  surely  show  that  view  to  be  untenable.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
identity  of  the  hum^n  body  ?  In  one  sense,  I  know  I  possess  the  body  in  which  I 
was  bom  ;  but,  in  another  sense,  I  know  that  I  do  not  possess  a  single  atom  of  it. 
Some  of  us  have  read  the  work  in  which  a  French  writer  attacks  this  article  of  the 
Creed  in  a  damaging  way  against  those  who  hold  that  the  body  shall  rise  again  in  its 
material  particles.  He  takes  the  case  of  a  man  killed  by  a  tiger.  The  body  of  the 
roan  is  necessarily  assimilated  into  the  body  of  the  tiger  ;  then  the  ti|;er,  in  his  turn, 
is  eaten  by  sharks ;  and  the  shark.«,  in  turn  agam,  are  captured  and  eaten  by 
savages ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  body  of  the  original  man  is  distributed  among  the 
bodies  of  other  creatures,  including  man.  That,  I  think,  telFs  rather  forcibly  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  revival  of  the  material  body.  And  why  should  we  make 
Christianity  answerable  with  its  life,  not  for  its  own  doctrines,  but  for  some  crude 
theories  of  our  own  alx>ut  them  ?  Surely  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  simply  means, 
not  the  resurrection  of  that  body — it  may  be  the  last  of  a  series — which  was 
disintegrated  by  death,  but  the  vital  principle  which  is  the  formulative  element  in  the 
body,  never  itself  changing,  hut  constantly  repairing  waste  pf  tissue  by  assimilating 
foreign  material,  and  thus  building  up  a  series  of  bodies  as  we  require  them  during 
our  life  on  earth.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  great  desideratum  of  our  day  is 
explanation  rather  than  denunciation.  S.  Paul  teaches  us  that  this  body  that  dies 
will  never  rise  again  in  its  material  particles :  '*  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be  .  .  .  But  God  giveth  it  a  body."  '*  For  flesh  and*  blood  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.*'  We  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  have  need  to  be  patient 
with  each  other.  Who  can  now  doubt  that  the  prosecutions  which  all  parties  in  the 
Church  have  undergone  have  been  a  mistake,  and  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  the  three  schools  about  which  we  have  heard  in  the 
interesting  papers  which  have  just  been  read.  I  call  myself  a  High  Churchman,  but 
if  I  could,  by  a  wave  of  my  hand,  abolish  the  Evangelical  and  Broad  Church  parties, 
I  would  not  do  it,  because  I  feel  that  the  three  parties  are  necessary  to  each  other, 
mutually  correcting  the  errors  and  counteracting  the  evil  tendencies  of  one  another.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  Evangelicals  of  the  past  century  were  right  in  laying  stress  upon 
the  great  truth  that  the  soul  has  a  right  to  direct  access  to  Almighty  God.  But  even 
Evangelicals  would  now  admit  that  their  party  went  too  far  in  depreciating  the 
Sacramental  system  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  intercourse  with  our  Incarnate 
Lord.  We  are  also  in  agreement  that  they  were  right  in  insisting  upon  the  sacredness 
and  right  of  individual  judgment,  but  wrong  in  pushing  the  right  of  private  judgment 
to  the  disparagement  of  historical  evidence  and  the  authority  of  the  Church.  We 
have  also  modified  the  harsh  view  which  made  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
the  infliction  of  pain  by  the  will  and  power  of  God,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the 
result  of  that  invariable  moral  law  which  entails  suffering  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  But 
sin  is  the  conscious  violation  of  moral  law.  Where  there  is  no  knowledge  there  is  no 
sin.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  multitudes  who  offend  against  moral  law  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  Are  they  to  perish  eternally?  Look  a'^road  upon  the  world  at 
large,  and  see  the  numbers  of  people  in  our  great  cities  who  have  never  been  taught 
anything  about  the  revelation  of  an  Almighty  God  and  the  responsibility  of  their 
souls.  Who,  I  ask,  dare  say  that  these  people  are  lost  for  ever  ?  What  we  can  see 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  human  beings,  by  the  cultivation  of  bad  habits,  to 
steel  the  character  into  such  fixity  that  it  may  become — as  even  pagan  philosophers 
taught — incorrigible.  But  after  all,  man's  final  destiny  in  the  sight  of  God  does  not 
so  much  depend  on  what  he  does  as  on  what  he  is  ;  not  so  much  on  the  comparatively 
few  acts  which  are  open  to  human  valuation,  but  on  the  key  in  which  the  character 
moves  normally.  Let  us  be  patient  and  charitable  with  each  other,  and  then  many 
of  the  difHculiies  which  appear  on  the  surface  will  easily  find  their  level. 


The   Rev.    SAMUEL   Garratt,    Hon.   Canon   of    Norwich. 

A  MAN  who  has  reached  fourscore  years  of  age  includes  in  his  life  the  whole  Victorian 
period.  There  are  some  facts  in  the  early  part  of  that  period  which  have  not  been 
referred  to,  but  which  I  retain  in  my  memory.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  one  result  of  the  EvangeKcal  movement,  of  a  public  and  moral  nature,  came  to 
its  completion.  On  August  1st,  1840,  the  apprenticeship,  as  it  was  called,  of 
negroes  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  with  it  the  whole  system  of  West  Indian  slavery  was 
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abolished.  It  is,  I  think,  universally  acknowledged  by  historians  that  this  result  was 
(hie  to  the  Evangelical  movement.  It  was  a  red  letter  day  for  England,  and  a  red 
letter  day  also  for  the  Evangelical  movement.  At  that  time  there  was  a  doctrine 
universally  held  by  all  men  of  Evangelical  princip'es,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  that  the  words  of  S.  Paul  and  of  Isaiali  and  the  rest  of  its  writers  are  also  words 
of  God,  and  therefore  absolutely  true.  If  t  his  is  so,  which  I  believe  it  to  lie,  many  other 
things  follow.  If  the  words  of  the  apostles  and  the  prophets  are  true,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  true,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He 
died  on  the  cross  was  bearing  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  that  it  is  because  our 
sins  were  laid  upon  Him  that  salvation  becomes  ours  when  we  believe  on  Him.  That 
is  not  a  very  popular  doctrine  in  the  present  day,  and  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
hardly  anyone  holds  it.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  about  it,  and  if  it  were  not  true,  I 
do  not  see  how  life  could  be  worth  living.  Then,  again,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken 
exactly  as  it  stands,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New, 
not  only  about  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  about  His  second  com- 
ing also.  In  the  Word  of  God  His  coming  is  everywhere  represented  as  the  hope  of 
The  Church.  The  future  is  not  under  a  cloud  or  in  a  mist,  but  His  Second  Coming  is 
revealed  in  connection  with  historical  events ;  and  when  He  comes  His  whole 
Church  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him  in  the  air.  I  believe  this  because  I  l)e)ieve 
the  Bible,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  in  the  Word  of  God  we  have  ihe  blessed 
promise  of  the  coming  of  Him  Who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 


The  Ven.  E.  Grey  Sandford,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Exeter. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  movements,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  the 
Church  that,  if  we  except  a  small,  and,  perhaps,  a  singular  minority,  we  are  pretty  much 
agreed  that  these  movements  are  not  contradictory  of  each  other,  but  are  all  contributory 
towards  a  common  truth.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  defect  in  all  these  movements, 
which,  I  suppose,  we  shall  readily  admit.  I  mean  that  they  are  the  creation  of  party 
agencies.  They  have  been  expressions  of  life,  but  they  have  been  the  outcome  of 
parties,  and  the  fault  of  a  party  movement  is  that  it  is  exclusive,  and  not  inclined  to 
be  receptive  of  anything  that  comes  from  any  other  source  than  itself — it  is  inclined 
to  run  to  extremes  ;  and  also  I  think  that,  while  a  party  movement  attracts  its  special 
disciples  and  carries  conviction  to  them,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  convictions  of  the 
mass  of  Churchmen.  It  is  regarded  as  a  "counsel  of  perfection"  by  the  few,  and  its 
teachings  are  not  welcomed  as  **  generally  necessary  to  salvation''  by  the  many. 
Something  very  much  greater  than  party  is  now  coming  to  the  fore.  I  mean  the 
collective  Church  herself.  The  great  feature  of  the  Church  in  these  days,  and  of  all 
Church-life,  is  expansion,  nnd  expansion  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  collective 
movement.  Collective  movement  is  the  method  by  which  expansion  does  its  work, 
and  must  do  its  work  if  expansion  is  not  to  land  us  at  last  in  chaotic  confusion. 
Therefore,  into  the  front  is  now  coming  the  collective  Church  herself,  no  longer 
content  to  be  spoken  for  by  self-chosen  rcDresentatives,  but  minded  to  speak  with  her 
own  voice,  and  to  do  her  own  work.  Such  a  Church  will  use  party,  but  she  will  be 
the  master,  and  not  the  servant  uf  party.  Such  a  Church  as  this  will  note  the  methods 
of  party,  and  adopt  such  as  are  good  and  helpful.  She  will  select,  and  she  will  add. 
To  the  Broad  Church  party,  for  instance,  she  will  add  reverence ;  to  the  party  which 
welcomes  all  she  will  add  that  definite  hold  of  truth  which  alone  can  make  union 
real  ;  in  common  with  all  members  of  that  party  she  will  have  a  keen  concern  for  ail 
human  interests,  but  still  she  will  draw  her  authority  and  inspiration  from  above.  If 
it  be  true  that  all  the  future  is  evolved  from  the  past,  I  see  the  Church  of  the  future 
combining  both  the  collective  and  individual :  a  Church  that  shall  be  the  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind,  that  shall  stand  nearer  to  heaven  than  ever  before :  a  Church  that 
shall  be  in  the  full  sense  the  Body  of  Christ.  For  a  Church  like  this  it  is  our  pride 
to  live,  and  we  keep  this  ideal  in  mind  as  an  inspiration  and  incentive  for  the  best 
work  that  we  can  do. 


The   Rev.   T.    P.   Ring,   Rector  of  Rawmarsh. 

I  AM  always  glad  when  a  speaker  who  is  making  an  attack  upon  any  particular 
opinions  mentions  an  individual  by  name,  or  quotes  a  passage  from  some  special  books. 
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I  mast  own  to  have  been  very  much  startled  by  the  exposition  of  Broad  Church 
prindples  just  given  to  the  Congress  l)y  Fatb.er  Ignatius.  Those  who  held  them 
seemed  too  bad  to  live.  The  Church  had  been  nurturing  a  viper  in  her  lx)Som.  But 
when  he  went  on  to  mention  the  name  of  Archbishop  Temple,  and  to  hold  up  bis 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  '*  Relations  betw;;en  Faith  and  Science,"  as  calculated  to 
nndermine  our  faith,  I  felt  consideracbly  re-assured.  I  would  advise  a  re-perusal  of  that 
work,  and  then,  I  thinkt  Father  Ignatius  would  see  that  his  quotation,  severed  from 
the  context,  does  not  really  represent  the  teaching  of  the  Archbishop.  The  Broad 
Church  movement,  as  ii  is  called,  represents  one  aspect  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  is  the  whole  Catholic  faith.  He  reveals  Himself  according  as  we  are 
able  to  receive  Him,  and  each  school  of  thought  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
Him.  We  roust  have  felt  to-day  that  each  paper  read  brought  us  nearer  to  our  living 
Lord,  as  revealed  through  the  devotion  and  learning  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
spoke  of  Him  to  us.  Each  revival  in  the  Church  is  a  special  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  has  a.pariicular  message  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear.  The  Evan- 
gelical revival  taught  us  tlie  supreme  value  of  the  individual  soul,  and  those  priceless 
truths  which  tell  us  of  an  evei -present  Saviour  teaching  us,  guiding  us,  and  saving  us 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  The  Tractarian  movement  revealed  Jesus  Christ  in 
His  Church  ministering  to  all  6ur  needs,  speaking  the  word  of  pardon  through  His 
1*riesthood,  strengthening  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  feeding  us  with  the  Bread  of 
Life.  And  what  is  the  aspect  of  the  trutii  which  the  Broad  Church  school  reveals? 
Surely  it  is  this,  that  Christ,  Who  was  in  the  world  before  His  Incarnation,  its 
creating  and  sustaining  force — as  S.  John  says,  **  He  was  in  the  world  " — is  still  in  the 
world  and  acting  on  the  world,  beyond  His  Church,  and  l>eyond  His  revelation,  and 
l)eyond  His  sacramental  gifts,  claiming  all  the  world  for  Himself,  and  gathering  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true  into  the  Kingdom  of  His  Father.  These  are  all 
great  and  important  truths,  and  are  therefore  supplementary,  and  not  antagonistic,  to 
one  another.  And  yet  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  if  we  dwell  unduly  upon  any  one 
aspect  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  exclude  or  undervalue  other  aspects,  we  are  liable  to 
fail  into  error.  Each  school  requires  the  other  in  order  to  prtrserve  the  proportion  of 
the  faith.  For  instance,  to  preach  Christ  without  Christ  s  Church  is  apt  to  produce 
results  which  are  too  often  vague  and  transitory.  One  part  of  man's  nature  is  appealed 
to,  and  whilst  the  emotions  are  excited  the  mind  and  will  are  neglected.  The  soul, 
converted  to  God,  needs  the  discipline  of  God's  Church,  and  needs  bringing  into 
unity  with  the  One  Body,  that  it  may  be  strengthened  and  cared  for  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments.  On  the  other  hand,  to  preach  Christ's  Church  apart  from 
Christ  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  spirit  of  hard,  dry,  and  mechanical  dogmatism 
which  is  destructive  of  all  spiritual  life.  Again,  if  we  neglect  the  special  message  of 
the  Broad  Church  school,  we  are  in  danger  of  hecoming  narrow  in  our  sympathies  and 
leaving  unclaimed  and  unconsecrated  what  really  belongs  to  God.  I  feel  that  what 
we  want  is,  not  toleration,  which  is  often  only  another  name  for  indifference,  but  large- 
hearted  sympathy  with  one  another's  views,  and  a  spirit  of  teachableness  and  assimi- 
lation which  will  make  us  glad  to  welcome  any  and  every  fragment  of  truth  which 
helps  us  to  understand  a  little  better  the  '*  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  PENNINGTON,  Rector  of  Utterby,  Louth, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Lincohi. 

I  THINK  there  is  vety  much  in  all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  with  which  we 
can  cordially  agree.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  school  will  have  gained  a  conclusive 
victory  by  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced.  They  will  all  be  compounded 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  and  all  three  parties  will  look  forward  to  progress  in  the 
direction  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 


The   Rev.    N.    Green    Armytage,  Incumbent  of  S.  Aidan's, 

Boston. 

As  a  pronounced  High  Churchman,  I  should  say  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  was  to  call  for  obedience  of  the  Prayer-book,  in  which  matter 
Churclnnen  had  erred,  by  error  of  defect,  as  (1istinguishe<l  from  the  Roman  error  of 
excess  in  the  way  of  new  doctrines.     But  this  call  to  consistency  was  met  on  all 
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sides  by  opposition  so  strong  that  it  could  not  have  continued  but  for  that  special  aid 
which  has  made  the  Catholic  revival  to  conquer  all  opposition,  and  to  hope  for  still 
greater  advances.  What  is  this  special  aid  but  the  "spiritual  weapons  of  her 
warfare,**  which  are  stronger  than  the  "  carnal  weapons  "  of  Privy  Council  judgments 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  Such  spiritual  weapons  are  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  in  many  Churches,  daily  prayer  for  daily  strength,  the  practise  of 
frequent  abstinence  and  fasting  on  the  appointed  days,  the  use  of  confession  in 
humbling  the  soul,  definite  teaching — for  that  which  conquers  the  world  is  no  mere 
pious  opinion,  but  a  dogmatic  faith — ^and,  lastly,  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  of 
confessor  priests  for  righteousness'  sake.  Thus  sixty  years  of  trial  seem  to  prelude 
another  sixty  years  of  triumph  for  the  Catholic  revival. 


The  Risfht  Rev.  the  Chairman. 


'O 


It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  very  interesting  discussion.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  I  want 
to  make  reference,  and  that  is  a  department  of  that  Evangelical  movement  to  which 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock  has  referred,  and  which  has  only  been  spoken  of  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  I  mean,  what  I  may  call  the  general  organization  of  lay  work  in 
Christ's  Church.  Mr.  Stock  himself  is  a  member  of  a  body  of  lay-workers  in  the 
diocese  of  London  which  has  done  a  grand  work  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
laity  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  Then  Mr.  Stock  has  referred  to  the  development  of  the 
Church  Army ;  and  in  this  field  of  work,  a  work  which  may  distinctly  trace  its  origin 
to  the  movement  of  which  Mr.  Stock  spoke,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  body  of  Evangelist 
Brothers  whose  home  is  at  Wolverhampton,  and  all  of  whom  have  done  good  work 
in  the  different  parishes  in  which  they  have  been  employed,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  are  all  animated  by  those  principles  which 
underlie  the  Evangelical  movement.  They  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  soul  and  body  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  ;  and  with  this 
conviction  they  give  themselves  to  the  evangelistic  work,  whether  they  are  employed 
in  South  Africa,  or  in  the  colonies,  or  in  Scotland — particularly  in  the  diocese  of 
S.  Andrews — or  in  any  of  the  dioceses  of  this  country.  Everywhere  those  who 
employ  them  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  their  work.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  we  have  great  cause  to  give  God  thanks  for  the  progress  of  the  Church  during 
the  Victorian  era.  I  sometimes  think,  however,  that  I  see  in  these  days  an  unwise 
desire  to  congratulate  ourselves  too  much  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
which  is  being  Hone  in  our  own  day.  There  is  a  test  question  which  we  ought  to  ask  our- 
selves constantly,  and  that  is  this :  Are  we  better  as  a  nation,  better  than  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era,  or  better  than  we  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  ? 
I  mean,  are  the  people  better  as  separate  individuals,  or  as  members  of  society,  or  as  a 
nation,  better  morally  and  religiously — because  we  all  know  that  materially  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  have  greatly  improved.  But  unless  people  are  growing  better,  it 
seems  to  rae  that  the  Church  is  not  doing  a  real  work.  Let  me  repeat  that  I  do  not 
mean  better  from  a  material  point  of  view.  Since  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  none  of  us  can  deny  ;  but  what 
I  would  ask  is,  Has  the  improvement  been  in  the  direction  of  character  ?  Are  English- 
men stronger,  more  honest,  more  faithful,  more  straightforward  than  they  were  ?  Are 
Englishwomen  more  pure,  more  closely  associated  in  their  domestic  ties,  and  setting  an 
example  of  pure  womanhood  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  generation  ago  ?  When  we 
read  an  account  of  the  pious  homes  of  those  who  a  generation  ago  belonged,  I  suppose, 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  Evangelical  party,  we  can  see  how  the  home  itself 
provided  a  great  deal  that  went  to  form  a  beautiful  and  high  character.  Ample 
provision  was  made  in  the  home  for  wholesome  recreation.  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  old  family  life  is  very  much  broken  into  ;  and  that  if  we  have  gained  something 
in  the  course  of  the  Victorian  era,  we  have  also  lost  something  which  we  can  ill  afford 
to  spare. 
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Development  of  Native  Churches. 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  K.  Kestell-Cornish,  D.D.,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Madagascar. 

The  subject  of  the  development  of  native  Churches  is  necessarily  one  of 
great  and  growing  interest,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  key 
of  missionary  success  \  nor,  I  suppose,  does  anyone  doubt  that  a  native 
ministry  must  prove  eventually  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  really 
penetrating  the  dark  recesses  of  heathen  life,  and  this  for  the  following 
very  obvious  reasons  : — 

(i)  By  the  use  of  native  agents  we  in  a  great  measure  avoid  the 
very  serious  linguistic  difficulty. 

(2)  We  are  able  to  secure  an  instrument  by  which  we  may  obtain  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  among 
whom  our  work  lies,  and  so  to  find  out  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
the  secret' lurking  places  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  have  to  contend. 

(3)  We  to  a  considerable  extent  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing  men 
out  from  England,  which  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  and  we  at  any  rate  lessen  the  danger  of  that  terrible  sacrifice 
of  life,  which  seems  to  us,  as  indeed  it  is,  at  once  so  wasteful  and 
deplorable,  and  which,  if  only  on  economic  principles,  we  are 'bound  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  these  points  in  detail ;  and,  for 
the  first,  I  do  not  think  we  in  general  sufficiently  realize  how  appalling 
the  linguistic  difficulty  is  to  the  average  missionary,  nor  how  great  an 
obstacle  it  opposes  to  the  success  of  iiis  work.  There  are  we  know, 
men  like  Selwyn  and  Patteson,  and  some  few  others,  exceptionally 
gifted,  men  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  diversion,  a  ircipcpyoy,  affording  an  agreeable  relief  from 
the  more  severe  labours  of  the  mission  field ;  but  to  the  ordinary  man 
the  difficulty  whiqh  must  be  surmounted  is  very  real  and  very  hard  to 
overcome.  And  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  those  unwritten 
languages  in  which  proverb  and  parable  and  metaphor  are  the  chief 
weapons  in  argument,  and  the  chief  means  by  which  information  is 
conveyed  and  business  is  conducted. 
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It  is  true  that  a  man  may  without  much  difficulty  make  sufficient  pro- 
gress, in  a  few  months  to  enable  him  to  translate  his  English  compQsition 
into  the  new  language,  and,  after  it  has  been  carefully  corrected  and 
idiomatized  by  the  patient  munshi,  to  preach  his  sermon ;  and  perhaps 
some  few  among  his  hearers  who  have  become  accustomed  to  'the 
broken  utterances  of  the  recently  arrived  missionary,  may  understand 
something  of  the  drift  of  his  thought ;  but  his  words  will  probably 
convey  very  little  to  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers,  who  nevertheless 
endure  the  infliction  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  and  with  the 
most  winning  courtesy  express  their  wonder  at  the  surprising  progress  he 
has  made  in  their  language.  But  it  is  only  after  a  prolonged  intercourse 
with  the  people  that  he  begins  to  understand  how  great  the  difficulties 
of  the  language  really  are,  and  how  impossible  it  seems,  humanly 
speaking,  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  native  before  he  has  mastered  the 
subtleties  of  their  tongue.  At  the  same  time  he  begins  to  discover  how 
deep  the  springs  of  the  false  religion  really  are,  how  intimately  blended 
with  their  political  history  and  interwoven  with  their  family  life,  and 
how  vain  is  the  endeavour  without  native  co-operation  to  obtain  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  real  condition,  which  they  instinctively 
make  it. their  business  to  conceal  from  him.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  ever 
pressing  burthen  of  the  salaries  of  the  imported  missionaries,  and  their 
heavy  travelling  expenses  (which  the  too  frequent  necessity  of  change 
on  the  score  of  health  renders  grievously  oppressive),  and  with  this  tliat 
terrible  death  roll,  sad  record  of  the  sacrifice  of  most  valuable,  lives 
which  have  succumbed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  tropical 
climates;  and  it  is  justly  argued  that  a  great  and  most  desirable 
economy  of  time  and  money,  as  well  as  of  health  and  life,  would  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  a  native  ministry.  Nor  has  the  sound- 
ness of  this  argument  ever  been  disputed.  Nay,  the  great  and 
successful  work  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  carried  on  in  our 
great  Indian  presidencies  proves  conclusively  that  the  truth  of  this 
reasoning  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  ;  while  the  fact  that  the 
first  point  aimed  at  in  any  new  mission-field  is  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  college  for  training  a  native  ministry  shows  clearly  that  on 
this  point,  at  least,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 

I  am,  however,  bound  to  say,  in  speaking  of  this  most  important 
subject,  that  I  do  not  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  being 
done  in  other  lands  for  the  development  of  native  Churches  as  would 
enable  me  to  give  any  definite  information  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  elsewhere — I  can  only  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
Madagascar.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  inasmuch  as  all  mission 
work  has  for  its  object  the  breaking  down  of  that  which  is  false  and  the 
building  up  of  that  which  is  true,  there  cannot  be  much  difference  in 
the  general  principles  of  action,  since,  in  spite  of  his  Protean  shapes, 
the  enemy  whom  we  attack  is  essentially  the  same.  And  I  say  at  once, 
and  without  any  hesitation,  that  my  experience  leads  me  to  counsel 
very  great  caution  and  very  deliberate  action  in  the  important  work  of 
developing  a  native  Church.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
some  important  building,  we  spare  no  labour  in  digging  deep  that  we 
may  lay  the  foundation  with  due  regard  to  the  bulk  and  costliness  of 
the  work  on  which  we  are  engaged,  and  in  the  development  of  a  native 
ministry  fesiina  Unte  should  be  our  motto,  and  the  soundness  of  our 
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foandation  our  first  thought.  It  is  easy  enough  to  write  at  home  of  the 
mistakes  which  missionaries  make,  and  to  advise  them  '^  not  to  think  so 
much  of  converts  as  of  evangelists,"  and  to  tell  them  that  "  one  native 
teacher,  gifted  with  the  necessary  faculties,  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  enthusiasm  for  Christ,  and  ready,  if  need  be,  to  meet 
martrydom,  if  only  he  can  convince  a  multitude,  will  do  more  for  the 
cause  than  a  hundred  Europeans."  And  I  suppose  that  no  sensible 
person  would  refuse  his  assent  to  a  proposition  which  is  so  obviously 
true.  But  just  observe  the  conditions.  *' Gifted  with  the  necessary 
faculties."  '*  Penetrated  through  and  through  with  enthusiasm  for 
Christ."  "  Ready,  if  need  be,  to  meet  martrydom  if  only  he  may  convince 
a  multitude."  Did  it  never  occur  to  the  writer  of  these  eloquent  periods 
that  he  is  begging  the  whole  question  ?  Given  such  men  as  these, 
every  difficulty  would  vanish ;  and  instead  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign,  we  might  content  ourselves  with 
that  less  exhausting  exhibition  of  '*  a  march  past."  But  where  shall 
such  men  as  these  be  found  ?  They  are  not  easily  raised  in  our  own 
Christian  conservatory ;  and  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
missionary  effort  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  for  this  model  native 
teacher,  this  gifted  enthusiast,  this  willing  martyr,  does  not  spring  in  full 
panoply  from  tiie  brain  of  the  missionary  ;  he  is  not  the  natural  growth 
of  a  heathen  land ;  he  is  not,  like  the  poet,  born — he  has  to  be  created ; 
and  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  in  the  important  work  of  developing  a 
native  ministry  is  to  find  the  necessary  raw  material.  You  might,  for 
example,  find  yourself  placed  as  a  missionary  among  a  people  eloquent, 
imaginative,  highly  emotional,  with  all  the  vices  ot  their  heathen  fore- 
fathers deeply  engrained  in  their  character,  profoundly  immoral, 
endowed  with  all  the  subtlety  of  the  Oriental  mind,  absolutely  devoid  of 
truth,  greedy  of  gain,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  what  may  minister  to 
their  inordinate  vanity.  Where,  among  such  a  people  as  this,  shall  the 
material  be  found  from  which  this  model  missionary  may  be  formed  ? 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist,  but  it  is  true  to  say 
that,  like  the  more  precious  stones,  it  must  be  sought  for  very  diligently, 
and  is  only  very  occasionally  found. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  again  to  quote  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  **  when  the  hour  arrives  for  great  and  rapid  success,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  agency  which  triumphs  is  not  exclusively,  nor  in  any 
great  degree,  European."  But  that  time  has  by  no  means  generally 
come ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  must  be  content  for  a  long  while  to  follow 
the  old  Divine  rule,  "  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little"  ;  content  to  lay  the  foundation  with  the 
most  diligent  care,  and  then  wait  for  the  result,  which  through  God's 
grace  will  surely  come,  though  not  perhaps  in  our  own  time,  nor  when 
we  most  expect  it ;  content  to  go  on  working  at  our  schools,  carefully 
looking  out  for  the  more  promising  lads  to  be  passed  on  from  the  hfgh 
school  to  the  theological  college  for  further  training  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  ministry,  proving  them  first  as  lay- 
readers  or  catechists,  and  only  advancing  them  to  the  diaconate  when 
they  have  earned  a  good  report ;  not  too  much  cast  down  by  our  failures, 
but  well  content  if  we  can  find  here  and  there  a  man  in  whom  we  can 
place  confidence ;  and  not  allowing  any  further  advances  until  we  are 
fully  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  earnestness  and  integrity,  but  of  the 
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ability  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  I 
say  all  this  because  it  is  hardly  possible  that  persons  who  have  not  lived 
in  a  heathen  land  should  be  able  to  understand  the  many  and  great 
difficulties  which  beset  the  endeavour  to  develop  a  native  Church. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  opposition  of  the  heathen  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  the  old  fear  that  their  *'  trade  should  come  into  disrepute,"  and 
that  their  idols  should  be  ''of  no  account";  but  their  covetousness  will 
probably  cause  them  to  dissemble  this  fear,  and  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  missionaries  will  bring  with  it  substantial 
gain,  the  natives  will  flock  in  that  they  may  satisfy  their  greed,  and  will 
largely  profess  Christianity,  that  they  may  secure  the  profits  which  in 
various  ways  it  affords  them.  And  it  is  this  fact,  which  I  suppose 
is  most  common  in  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  all  missionary 
enterprise,  which  lends  so  much  colour  to  the  statements  of  many  good 
and  honourable  men  in  the  Services.  They  touch  at  the  various  ports, 
or  are  quartered  in  the  garrison  towns  to  which  the  scum  of  the  native 
populaiioii  flocks,  greedily  seeking  the  prey  which  they  can  in  such 
centres  most  easily  secure,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  readily  seen  that 
among  a  given  number  of  bad  men  the  hypocrite  is  the  worst — and  this 
discovery  is  too  often  paraded  at  home  as  if  it  contained  some  new 
truth  and  formed  a  fatal  objection  to  all  missionary  effort.  But  there  is 
happily  another  side  to  the  picture,  for  just  as  hypocrites  are  sometimes 
found  even  in  the  Christian  camp  at  home,  so  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  are  found  among  these  natives  men  in  whose  souls  the  grace  of 
God  is  working,  who  have  found  out  the  emptiness  and  the  falsehood  of 
the  old  religion,  and  whose  souls  are  yearning  for  something  that  will 
satisfy  them.  It  is  for  such  as  these  that  the  missionary  should  always 
be  seeking  :  this  is  the  material  out  of  which  a  native  Church  may 
eventually  be  developed. 

But  even  in  such  cases  as  these  a  difficulty  often,  and  very  naturally, 
presents  itself,  which  has  to  be  met,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
such  a  country  as  I  am  describing  the  whole  framework  of  society 
is  based  on  heathenism,  and  the  whole  existence  of  these  men  is  steeped 
in  the  habits  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  which  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  same  system  of  falsehood  and  wickedness,  so  that  it 
will  not  uncommonly  happen  that,  in  spite  of  their  anxiety  to  advance, 
and  in  spite  of  their  consciousness  of  the  abominations  of  their  old 
religious  system,  they  will  for  a  long  time  cling  to  the  tradition  of  their 
ancestors,  and  in  any  point  of  discipline  that  may  arise  will  range  them- 
selves as  a  class  on  the  side  of  their  countrymen.  Their  temptation  will 
be  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  question  before  them,  and  regard 
it  rather  as  a  part  of  the  racial  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
European,  than  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  the  result  may  be 
that  where  you  had  hoped  for  the  active  co-operation  of  a  man  in  whom 
you  had  learned  to  place  confidence,  you  will  meet  with  that  passive 
resistance  which  of  all  opposition  is  the  most  formidable. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  will  be  found  to  beset  the  attempts  to 
develop  a  native  Church  wherever  they  may  be  made.  They  are  the 
natural  hindrances  to  the  work.  But  though  they  may  cause  delay  they 
will  be  powerless  to  hinder  progress  if  only  devoted  men  and  women — 
especially  devoted  women — not  mere  teachers,  will  live  among  the 
people,  make  themselves  masters  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought, 
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and  lead  them  in  the  ways  of  purity  and  truth.  And  if  this  can  be  done 
among  such  a  people  as  the  Malagasy,  there  is  surely  no  nation  in  the 
world  in  which  we  may  not  hope  for  success.  But  it  is  obviously 
impossible  from  any  one  example  to  frame  rules  which  may  be 
universally  applied ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  immense  the 
mission-field  has  become — spread  over  nations  and  peoples  who  exhibit 
every  variety  of  character  and  habits  and  religious  belief,  from  the 
fetichism  of  the  African  to  the  refined  and  attractive  systems  of  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Buddhist — it  is  evident  that  not  even  the  most 
complete  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  frame  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  development  of  native  Churches.  Every  race  and  every  faith  will 
demand  its  own  peculiar  treatment.  No  doubt  as  time  goes  on  and 
more  and  more  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  our  men  rise  to  a  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibility  of  the  work  which  the  providence  of  God  has  laid 
upon  this  Church  and  nation,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  developing 
native  Churches  will  be  increasingly  recognized  as  the  special  point  on 
which  missionary  effort  should  be  concentrated.  Only  let  it  be  done 
with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  the  greatest  care,  that  it  may 
command  the  most  complete  success. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  paper  was  written  before  I  had  seen  the 
Lambeth  Encyclical,  in  the  wise  conclusions  of  which  on  this  subject 
I  heartily  and  entirely  concur. 


Comity  of  Independent  Missions  in  the  same  District. 

The  Right  Rev.  EDGAR  Jacob,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Newcastle. 

I  LABOUR  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  write  from  the  point  of 
view  rather  of  observation  and  of  study  than  of  actual  experience ; 
but  my  deficiencies  will  be,  I  hope,  supplied  by  some  who  follow  me. 

What  does  "  comity  "  of  missions  mean  ?  It  is  obviously  a  misnomer 
to  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  common  ground  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Christian  bodies,  for  it  implies  a 
relationship  at  least  of  courtesy  and  friendliness.  But  I  wish  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  say  that  it  has  a  doctrinal  basis  which  I  shall 
state  under  two  heads.  First,  when  in  the  presence  of  heathenism,  two 
missionaries  belonging  to  different  Christian  bodies  can  agree  in  heartily 
and  thankfully  saying,  **We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us," 
there  is  an  agreement  of  faith  which  no  outward  differences,  however 
important,  can  frustrate.  I  may  state  this  in  other  words  by  saying  that 
the  holding,  in  its  natural  sense,  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  involving  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man,  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  so  strong 
that  in  the  presence  of  heathenism,  differences,  even  of  doctrine,  are 
small  in  comparison.  And,  secondly,  I  shall  state,  without  attempting 
here  to  enlarge  upon  the  truth,  that  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  whomsoever  administered,  implies 
incorporation  into  the  one  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  no 
question  whether  any  particular  body  of  Christians  does  or  does  not 
constitute  a  valid  branch  of  the  Church  can  so  un- church  the  baptized 
II 
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Christian  as  to  represent  him  as  outside  the  Cliurch  of  Christ. 
Admission  by  baptism  into  one  society,  however  divided  that  society 
may  be,  and  the  holding  the  one  Faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  seem  to  me  the  doctrinal  basis  of  missionary  **  comity." 

From  this  basis  of  doctrine  I  proceed  to  explain  and  illustrate  three 
forms  which  such  comity  may  take. 

I. — In  reference  to  authoritative  standards  of  faith. 

If  there  be  a  community  of  faith,  it  must  be  based  on  some  common 
authority,  and  those  who  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  authority 
may  yet  combine  in  their  reverence  for  it.  Their  reverence  for  the 
standards  will  naturally  lead  them  to  see  if,  as  a  matter  of  pure 
scholarship,  they  cannot  agree  in  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings 
into  the  languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they  work,  and  union  in 
translation,  when  the  work  is  done  in  profound  reverence  for  the 
original,  will  constitute  a  bond  of  union  that  heathen  cannot  fail  to 
recognize.  The  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  numerous  sects,  but 
they  agree  in  their  reverence  for  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran  respectively. 
The  divisions  of  Christendom  do  not  perplex  them  as  much  as  might  be 
imagined  in  England,  but  what  would  utterly  perplex  them  would  be  a 
division  of  Christians  as  to  the  authoritative  standards,  and  the 
circulation  of  translations  of  the  Christian  sacred  writings  differing 
in  material  points.  From  this  babel  we  have  been  mercifully  delivered, 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
has  thus  helped  on  missionary  comity,  and  removed  a  stumbling-block 
that  would  have  imperilled  the  advance  of  Christianity  to  a  degree 
understood  indeed  by  those  who  work  abroad,  but  imperfectly 
appreciated  in  England. 

II. — In  reference  to  territorial  division  of  work. 

Subject  to  certain  modifications  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the  principle  usually 
followed  by  missionary  societies,  with  the  conspicuous  and  flagrant 
exception  of  the  agencies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  abstaining  from 
building  upon  foundations  laid  by  others,  and  from  evangelizing  districts 
covered  with  other  Christian  missions,  is  a  true  and  right  application  of 
missionary  comity.  The  heathen  world  is  still  so  vast  that,  whatever  the 
future  may  bring,  it  seems  suicidal  and  wrong  for  Christian  missionaries 
to  be  competing  in  the  same  district  and  endeavouring  to  win  recruits 
from  each  other's  ranks.  When  the  first  Bishop  Selwyn  founded  the 
Melanesian  Mission  he  laid  down  this  principle  strongly,  and  the 
Melanesian  Mission  has  never  deviated  from  it.  The  islands  of  the 
Pacific  have  not  had  the  curse  of  the  divisions  of  Western  Christendom 
imposed  upon  them.  In  India  the  principle  is  generally,  but  not 
universally,  recognized,  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists  and  the 
Salvation  Army  having  declined  to  be  bound  by  it.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  principle  requires  to  be  rationally 
understood.  If  a  society  claims  to  occupy  a  large  area  which  it 
does  not  really  cover,  it  is  perhaps  a  straining  of  the  principle 
to  claim  that  no  other  agency  shall  be  introduced.  And  I 
must  add  that  all  modern  experience  goes  to  show  the  uns()eakable 
importance  of  strong  centres.  A  mission  which  claims  a  smaller  area, 
but  works  it  thoroughly  and  with  strong  centres,  is  likely  to  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  country  than  a  weaker  mission  spread  over  a  larger 
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area,  so  that  the  principle  which  I  claim  as  generally  sound  and  true 
must  not  be  understood  as  any  excuse  or  justiHcation  for  weak  missions. 
But  the  chief  modifications  of  the  principle  with  which  I  am  practically 
acquainted  are  three — the  following  up  of  converts  when  they  move  to 
another  district,  the  exemption  of  capitals  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  principle,  and  the  taking  over  of  missions  under  extraordinary 
circumstances  such  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  illustrate.  On  these 
three  points  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  give  a  fuller  explanation. 

On  the  first  point  a  remarkable  illustration  was  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
I^hore  in  his  paper  on  the  relations  of  Church  of  England  Missions  with 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  other  Christian  bodies  at  the 
Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  1894.  Just  as 
we  follow  up  our  own  people  in  the  continent  of  Europe  and  provide 
spiritual  ministration  for  them  without  attempting  to  proselytize  those 
who  belong  to  other  Christian  bodies,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or 
Lutherans  or  the  like,  so  we  must  reserve  full  liberty  to  follow  up  those 
who  have  left  Church  of  England  Missions  if  they  move  into  districts 
where  they  are  deprived  of  ministrations  which  they  have  learnt  to 
value.  But  such  following  up  of  converts  would  not  justify  any  attempt 
to  weaken  any  existing  mission,  or  to  occupy  ground  which  such  mission 
was  bonA  fide  covering.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  caring  for  your  own  sheep  and  stealing  other  people's,  and  if  it 
is  distinctly  understood  that  the  general  principle  for  which  I  am 
contending  is  admitted,  there  will  be  little  jealousy  or  suspicion  in 
admitting  this  important  modification. 

The  general  exemption  of  capitals  must  also  be  allowed.  As  a  rule 
the  capitals,  of  countries  or  provinces,  are  large  and  populous  cities,  and 
there  is  room  for  a  variety  of  agencies  without  friction — I  mean  without 
friction  if  the  personal  agents  be  good  Christian  men,  and  men  of  common 
sense,  for  there  are  some  angular  though  good  men  who  will  spoil  the 
best  arrangement  that  may  be  made.  In  the  capitals  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  the  various  missions  occupy  different  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  each  other's  work,  and  therefore  the 
general  principle  is  really  being  maintained,  for  though  the  missions  are 
working  in  the  same  city,  they  are  not  really  occupying  the  same  area. 
But  if  a  missionary  agency  be  legitimate  at  all  in  any  country,  I  think  we 
must  not  complain  if  it  seeks  to  be  represented  at  the  capital,  with  which 
every  part  of  the  country  has  a  necessary  connection.  And  Christian 
courtesy  and  good  feeling  will  prevent  this  joint  representation  at  the 
capital  from  injuring  by  rivalries  and  divisions  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  remaining  modification  to  which  I  alluded  involves  immense 
responsibility,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  of  rare  occurrence.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  illustrating  it  from  two  cases  with  which  I  was  made  familiar  during 
my  short  residence  in  India  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  both  cases  of 
divisions  of  missions  among  aboriginal  tribes.  Bishop  Milman,  then 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  received  into  the  Church  of  England,  after  long 
and  anxious  enquiry,  a  considerable  body  of  missionaries  and  converts 
in  Chota  Nagpur,  in  Western  Bengal,  previously  connected  with  the 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  established  by  Pastor  Gossner, 
and  a  smaller  body  of  Karens  in  what  was  then  the  extreme  border  of 
British  Burmah,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the  American 
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Baptists.  In  both  cases  I  Believe  the  reception  to  have  been  absolutely 
justifiable  and  even  necessary.  Pastor  Gossner  had  himself  asked  the 
Church  of  England  to  take  over  his  mission  and  had  applied  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  was  unable  to  accede  to  his  request. 
The  strong  and  unalterable  determination  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  missionaries,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  the  converts,  to 
join  the  Church  of  England,  was  represented  to  the  Bishop,  who  was 
advised  to  consent  to  their  request  by  the  entire  English  community  in 
the  district,  and  by  the  German  committee  which  had  been  formed  in 
Calcutta  to  help  the  mission.  After  lt)ng  and  patient  deliberation  and 
delay  the  Bishop  yielded  to  the  request  made  to  him,  and  the  outcome  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  now  an  independent  diocese  with 
a  bishop  of  its  own.  The.  result  has  abundantly  justified  the  action 
taken.  It  has  led  to  a  far  greater  missionary  activity  in  the  whole 
district,  and  the  friction,  which  was  almost  inevitable  at  first,  has  given 
way  to  kindly  feeling  and  many  an  act  of  brotherly  recognition.  The 
other  case  was  somewhat  different.  The  wife  of  an  experienced 
American  Baptist  missionary  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  Karens  in  her  husband's  district,  and  was  absolutely  determined  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  only  when  many  of 
these  Karens  were  lapsing  to  heathenism,  because  their  request  for  a 
union  with  the  Church  of  England  was  not  granted,  that  at  last  the  Bishop 
took  over  the  mission ;  but  the  Bishop,  who  on  these  two  occasions 
felt  that  an  extraordinary  emergency  had  arisen  which  justified  his 
action,  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  general  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  territorial  division. 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  that  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
I  can  only  quote  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  :  "  I  affirm," 
he  said  in  1894,  ''with  a  wide  experience  of  North  India  and  Burmah, 
that  I  have  never  met  with  a  direct  and  organized  attempt  to  gather  in 
the  heathen  on  the  part  of  that  Church,  save  where  the  seed  had  been 
first  sown  by  others,  and  they  had  begun  to  enter  into  the  fruit  of  their 
own  labours.  Instances  of  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  may  be  found  among  the  Karens  in  Burmah,  among  the  Kols 
at  Chota  Nagpur,  in  the  Nuddea  missions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  No  modus  vivendi  is  possible 
as  between  herself  and  other  communions.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  protest  against  what  seems  to  us  a  marauding  policy,  taking  care,  I 
should  add,  to  establish  our  own  people  in  those  true  Catholic  principles 
which  are  the  best  saf^uard  when  the  assaults  or  intrigues  of  Rome 
have  to  be  met."  This  is  a  melancholy  statement,  made  by  a  singularly 
qualified  observer,  but  two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right,  and  no 
marauding  policy,  such  as  has  characterized  Roman  missions  in  India, 
should  tempt  us  to  forget  our  own  duty  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  and 
to  make  reprisals. 

III. — A  third  line  of  missionary  comity  is  in  the  sphere  of  discipline. 
The  right  time  for  the  administration  of  baptism  has  exercised  the 
minds  of  many  missionaries,  but  there  are  scarcely  two  opinions  among 
the  general  body  of  Indian  missionaries  as  to  the  recklessness  with 
which,  in  certain  cases,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  reports  of  the 
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Boards  of  Missions  on  India  and  Ceylon,  this  sacrament  was 
administered.  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  great  advantage  to  the 
whole  Christian  body  which  would  result  from  some  nearer  agreement 
upon  this  important  matter. 

Then,  again,  the  greatest  caution  should  be,  and  usually  is,  exercised 
in  receiving  converts  from  one  mission  to  another.  It  may  be  found 
that  a  man  was  censured  or  punished  for  some  moral  offence,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  whole  Christian  community  would  be  outraged  if 
another  mission  were  to  condone  the  offence  and  receive  the  offender 
with  open  arms.  Missionary  comity  certainly  involves  the  respecting 
the  discipline  exercised  by  other  missions,  and  upholding  it  if  it  be 
morally  just.  Discipline  is  so  imperfectly  exercised  in  England  that  its 
importance  in  the  mission  field  abroad  is  sometimes  inadequately 
appreciated.  But  the  questions  which  arise,  perhaps  more  especially 
in  cases  involving  marriage  and  breaches  of  the  seventh  Commandment, 
are  frequently  so  difficult  and  perplexing  that  serious  differences  between 
Christian  bodies  in  dealing  with  them  would  retard  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

I  have  touched  on  some  of  the  chief  lines  along  which  the  missionary 
comity  would  find  expression,  but,  after  all,  the  main  thing  to  care  for  is 
the  doctrinal  basis  with  which  I  began  this  paper.  When  men  agree  in 
love  for  a  common  Lord  and  can  thank  Him  for  admission  to  His 
Kingdom  on  earth,  and  trust  Him  for  the  time  to  come,  it  is  certain 
that  this  community  of  faith  will  find  expression  in  ways  which  scarcely 
need  to  be  classified  as  though  else  it  would  cease  to  exist.  If  they  do 
not  love  '*  one  Lord,*'  no  unity  of  ecclesiastical  organization  will  ever 
really  bring  them  together.  If  they  do  love  "  one  Lord.*'  no  difference 
of  organization  can  really  keep  them  permanently  apart.  In  the  presence 
of  heathenism  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  for  English 
consumption,  this  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  lead  to  a  Christian 
courtesy  which,  while  it  will  never  compromise  principle,  will  always 
recognize  brotherhood,  and  will  seek  to  avoid  imposing  on  Oriental 
peoples  all  the  accentuated  differences  that  have  vexed  western  nations. 
The  man  who  feels  strongly  the  truth  of  his  own  convictions  is  just  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  be  tolerant  in  dealing  with  others,  and  the 
English  Churchman  who  realizes  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  results 
of  foreign  missions,  outside  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  due  to 
other  Christian  bodies  than  his  own,  will  gladly  recognize  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  labours  of  others  throughout  the  world,  and  without  abating 
one  iota  of  what  he  holds  and  teaches  as  true,  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Bishops  at  the  recent  Lambeth  Conference, 
"  That  in  the  Foreign  Mission  field  of  the  Church's  work,  where  signal 
spiritual  blessings  have  attended  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries 
not  connected  with  the  Anglican  Communion,  a  special  obligation  has 
arisen  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible  without  compromise  of  principle, 
whatever  tends  to  prevent  the  due  growth  and  manifestation  of  that 
unity  of  the  spirit  which  should  ever  mark  the  Church  of  Christ.** 
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Women's  Work. 

Miss  Clifford,  Guardian  of  the  Barton  Regis  Union, 

Redlands,  Bristol. 

I  HAV£  been  honoured  with  a  request  to  speak  on  this  subject  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  know  many  women 
missionaries,  especially  Indian  missionaries,  and  it  was  thought  that  I 
could  speak  for  them  and  of  them  as  they  could  not  do  themselves. 
This  paper,  therefore,  is  a  gathering  up  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
are  qualified  to  have  an  opinion. 

The  mission-field  specially  before  us  will  be  India. 

It  is  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  women  missionaries  to-day, 
and  to  give  their  message.  They  say,  We  want  your  help  in  our  great 
undertaking.  We  want  it  in  two  ways.  First,  we  exceedingly  need 
your  prayers  and  the  support  and  comfort  of  your  sympathy,  and  there- 
fore we  ask  you  to  understand  just  what  has  to  be  done.  And  then  in 
the  second  place  we  want  you  to  send  us  a  constant  supply  of  workers. 
And  therefore  we  want  you  to  realize  the  kind  of  women  who  are  needed 
to  respond  to  these  ever-growing  claims.  This  is  what  our  women 
missionaries  ask. 

May  I  speak  a  word  from  my  own  experience,  and  strengthen  it  with 
the  much  wider  experience  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  well-known  traveller  ? 
Vague  accusations  are  made  of  the  luxurious  lives  of  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Bishop  says,  "  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  missionary  luxury,  and 
I  think  that  those  who  give  may  rest  in  peace  on  that  subject."  I 
would  add  that  in  all  the  missionary  households  where  I  have  stayed  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  great  simplicity  was  the  characteristic.  The  houses 
and  the  food  were  plain  ;  the  necessary  carriages  generally  shabby.  As 
to  the  manner  of  life,  we  in  England  can  only  feel  that  the  amount  of 
self-denial  required  for  an  ordinary  useful  life  here  will  not  go  far  in  an 
Eastern  country.  The  climate  is  a  condition  that  affects  everything,  and, 
as  we  know,  sustained  effort  is  made  by  very  few  Anglo-Indian  ladies 
except  missionaries.  For  half  the  year  life  is  only  just  endurable  in  the 
plains — missionaries  do  not  spend  the  hot  season  in  the  hills.  '*  Every 
morning  in  that  first  year  I  thought  I  should  die,"  said  one  of  them  to 
me.  The  day's  work  begins  in  some  places  between  five  and  six  in  tlie 
morning,  and'  those  who  make  a  time  of  devotion  a  primary  necessity 
have  to  arrange  for  it  at  the  cost  of  much  self-control. 

Then  the  deadening  effect  of  heathenism  around  is  a  distinct  tempta- 
tion, and  coupled  with  it  there  is  often  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
awful  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and  of  the  unseen  battle  that  is 
being  waged.  There  is  the  absence  of  old  friends  and  the  loss  of  the 
aroma  of  English  life,  and  saddest  of  all  is  the  too  frequent  apathy  of 
English  fellow  Christians  around.  These  private  trials  have  to  be  met 
and  faced,  as  well  as  all  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  pioneers  since 
the  days  when,  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  Wilfrid  of  Devonshire, 
with  his  kinsmen  and  their  sister  Walpurga,  crossed  the  sea,  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  Germany.  Many  new  conditions  have  arisen  since  those 
days.  How  much  more  vast  the  work  is  since  the  whole  world  has 
been  opened  to  our  access.  How  many  new  problems,  such  as  higher 
education  and  medical  work,  have  arisen,  and  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
dominant  race,  as  we  are  in  India,  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
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Perhaps  the  wider  culture  and  the  greater  independence  of  women  in 
our  days  are  given  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  able  to  meet  these 
new  and  complicated  conditions.  In  any  case  we  must  believe  that 
those  in  such  a  post  of  honour  and  of  temptation  and  of  risk  would 
like  to  be  more  sure  of  the  constant  intercession  and  support  of  the 
whole  Church  at  home  than  they  have  yet  been. 

May  we  first  examine  the  material  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  course  it  is 
primarily  women  and  children.  A  little  boy  was  asked  why  he  so  much 
preferred  the  second  part  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  to  the  first  ?  He 
said:  *'Oh,  because  Christian  came  away  by  himself,  but  Christiana 
brought  all  the  children  with  her."  So  it  is  in  the  East ;  the  mothers 
bring  the  children.  Mrs.  Bishop,  with  her  wide  personal  know- 
ledge, says  in  a  private  letter,  "  Woman  secluded,  and  in  many  ways 
looked  down  upon  as  she  is  in  the  East,  wields  unseen  an  enormous 
power,  and  perhaps  is  the  strongest  existing  influence  in  favour  of  the 
continuity  of  custom,  and  tradition  in  religion.'* 

In  India  her  position  is  strangely  composed  of  great  humiliation  and 
great  honour.  The  old  lawgiver,  Manu,  says,  *'  She  is  impure  as  false- 
hood, naturally  heartless,  never  to  be  trusted ; "  while  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  great  commandments  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures  is,  *'  Let  thy 
mother  be  to  thee  like  unto  a  god."  The  high-caste  woman  is,  as  we 
know,  shut  out  from  everything  that  in  our  eyes  makes  life  interesting. 
I  need  not  describe  the  entire  seclusion  of  these  *'  purdah  '*  ladies. 
In  the  present  famine  they  have  suffered  the  last  extreme  of 
starvation  rather  than  come  out  of  their  homes.  As  to  their  ignorance, 
**  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  their  husbands  will  die  if  they  should  learn 
to  read  or  should  hold  a  pen  in  their  fingers."  As  to  their  absolutely 
dependent  position,  it  was  of  course  because  of  the  intensely  strong 
belief  that  a  woman  had  no  hope  of  blessedness  apart  from  her  husband 
that  the  practice  of  Suttee  took  hold  of  the  Indian  mind.  That  act  of 
sublime  sacrifice  secured  salvation  to  the  whole  family  to  the  seventh 
generation.  *'  Tama,  King  of  Death,  and  you.  Day,  Night,  and  Twilight, 
witness  that  I  die  for  my  beloved,  by  his  side  upon  his  funeral  pile." 
Pandita  Ramabai's  book,  '^The  High-Caste  Hindu  Woman,"  enters 
fully,  in  a  deeply  interesting  way,  into  these  questions.  India  can  only 
be  won  for  Christ  through  the  mothers.  Every  custom  and  act  hinges 
on  religion,  and  the  mother's  conscience  and  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  will  remain  that  of  her  son.  Women  in  India  are,  as  Manu 
assured  them  they  were,  untruthful,  generally  perfectly  untruthful; 
they  do  not  understand  honour ;  they  have  no  interest  in  the  outside 
world,  of  which  they  know  nothing ;  disinterested  benevolence  they 
have  never  thought  about ;  justice  they  have  never  expected  or  had. 

How,  then,  do  they  bring  up  their  sons  ?  To  be  the  kind  of  officials 
and  administrators  India  is  now  suffering  from :  men  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  justly ;  men  who  in  the  present  famine  distribution 
defrauded  the  people  on  relief  work  of  part  of  their  wages ;  men  who 
mixed  earth  with  the  meal,  and  water  with  the  dahl,  and  who  intercepted 
the  funds  for  feeding  their  starving  fellow  country  people.  Thank  God 
there  are  honourable  exceptions,  but  the  common  fruits  of  a  heathen 
or  a  Mohammedan  bringing  up  are  callousness  and  selfishness.  How 
can  a  mother  whose  gods  are  horribly  evil  teach  her  children  practical 
holiness  ? 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  "  There  is  great  natural  devoutness,  lovable- 
ness,  sweetness,  self-devotion  and  grace  in  the  Indian  woman's  nature.**^ 
Who  can  have  read  the  other  day  in  the  newspapers  of  that  heroic  little 
girl  of  nine,  who  when  her  family  were  one  by  one  swept  away  by  the 
plague,  filled,  with  perfect  courage  and  fidelity,  the  mother's  place, 
without  loving  the  child  ?  Or  who  that  has  read  the  story  of  Rama- 
bai's  childhood  has  not  been  moved  with  admiration  at  the  dignified 
patience  and  high-mindedness  of  her  family  in  their  extreme  sufferings 
from  famine,  as  well  as  at  her  own  awakening  enthusiasm  for  her  fellow 
widows  ? 

In  considering  how  to  raise  them,  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  remarks 
that  it  should  always  be  recognized  that  the  miseries  of  the  Hindu 
widow  have  sprung  originally  from  a  fine  ideal  of  absolute  devotion  to  her 
husband,  and  that  we  must  deal  tenderly  and  sympathetically,  and  also 
patiently,  with  the  problem.  It  is  even  better  that  the  Hindu  widows 
should  for  a  time  suffer,  than  that  they  should  let  go  a  noble  idea 
without  replacing  it  by  the  true  and  far  nobler  Christian  belief. 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  results  can  be  seen  ? 
Much  is  being  done,  and  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  amount  left 
undone,  it  seems  like  a  few  drops  taken  out  of  a  river.  Think  of  the 
fivt  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  villages  of  India.  Think  how 
those  village  people  perished  in  the  famine  just  from  their  aloofness  from 
helpers  and  help.  Think  of  the  twenty  millions  of  Indian  widows.  It 
is  only  by  taking  hold  of  God  and  getting  to  work  that  we  can  shake 
off  the  paralyzing  effect  of  this  vast  extent  of  darkness. 

We  have  to  start  by  bearing  in  mind  that  all  our  work  at  present 
is  pioneer  work.  We  are  just  trying  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  an 
Indian  Church  will  rise  up  and  evangelize  her  own  land.  What 
therefore  as  pioneers  we  aim  at  is  the  formation  of  character, 
strong  Christian  character.  We  want  the  native  Christian  people  to 
be  Christ-like  :  to  grow  up  in  the  apostolic  form,  able  to  bear  burdens, 
able  to  originate  and  to  govern;  able,  like  the  Church  in  Uganda, 
for  instance,  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  into  the  darkness  around. 
To  this  end  we  want  the  mothers  to  become  fit  to  train  their  sons,  and 
therefore  wherever  we  see  in  the  women  a  great  transformation  of 
character,  we  see  hope  for  the  future. 

I  visited  while  in  Calcutta  a  dear  old  lady,  born  a  Hindu  of  good  caste* 
and  now  for  many  years  a  Christian.  She  sat  on  the  ground  in  native  dress, 
she  was  full  of  humour  and  oi  quick  sympathy,  a  charming  companion. 
She  had  lost  first  two  gifted  daughters,  and  then  her  husband.  They 
said  it  was  a  wonder  to  be  with  her  then.  Instead  of  the  awful 
abandonment  to  despair  which  makes  the  Hindu  widow  lie  on  the 
ground  and  literally  howl^  she  was  radiant  with  hope  and  peace  and 
thankfulness,  and  now  in  her  old  age  she  is  the  happiest  of  Christians, 
and  loves  to  go  out  every  morning  to  her  early  Communion  Service, 

Again  how  full  of  promise  is  Pandita  Ramabai's  work  among  widows — 
herself  a  high -caste  widow.  She  believes  that  educated  and  enlightened 
widows  are  by  God's  grace  to  deliver  India,  and  she  gathers  them  in 
without  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  religion  or  customs,  simply 
letting  them  hear  what  Christianity  is,  and  fitting  them  for  a  useful  life 
as  teachers  or  nurses.  But  so  strong  is  the  influence  of  her  character, 
that  when  Hamabai  herself  went  out  last  December  into  the  (amine 
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districts  to  rescue  friendless  girls,  her  own  widows  caught  her  spirit  of 
love  and  said  they  were  willing  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  of 
coarse  food,  in  order  that  she  might  gather  in  more  of  their  suffering 
sisters. 

Then  as  to  the  educational  work  done  here  and  there  all  over  India, 
those  engaged  in  it  have  countless  tales  of  the  consistent  lives,  the 
useful  and  effective  lives,  of  the  girls  they  have  brought  up.  The 
principle  of  training  is  the  same  as  it  is  here.  They  must  not  be  treated 
in  masses,  but  cared  for  one  by  one.  We  may  hope  for  great  things 
from  the  high-class  education  now  springing  up.  At  Kandy  there  is 
a  school  for  chiefs'  daughters.  I  saw  eighteen  of  these  young  Buddhist 
princesses,  well-bred,  intelligent  girls,  living  in  simple  Singalese  fashion, 
but  instructed  like  English  High  School  girls  by  three  qualified  English 
missionary  teachers. 

The  most  interesting  school  I  saw  was  originated  and  carried  on  by 
Indian  ladies.  One  of  them  had  opened  her  own  house  for  eighteen 
famine  orphans,  and  her  desire  is  to  carry  on  this  work  without  foreign 
aid  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  Mission  Hospital  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Every  patient  sees  with  her  own  eyes  what  Christian  tenderness  and 
devotion  practically  amount  to ;  the  native  nurses  are  trained  in  that 
quality  which  the  Indian  character  so  much  lacks,  responsibility  ;  and 
there  is  a  continual  object  lesson  in  the  value  and  dignity  of  life  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view.  Miss  Staley's  hospital  work  at  Delhi  and 
Miss  Haskew's  at  Lucknow  seem  to  touch  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  Zenana  work  in  the  towns  and  the  village  work  in  the 
country  seem  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  In  the  villages  the 
poor  women  are  not  shut  up  and  secluded.  It  is  a  moving  sight  on 
an  early  morning  in  the  cold  season  to  see  the  teachers  setting 
out  from  their  tents  under  the  trees,  little  groups  of  two  or  three 
together,  chiefly  natives  in  their  white  attire,  moving  swiftly  across  the 
green  plain  to  the  village,  hidden  away  out  of  sight  in  its  bamboo  and 
palm  grove. 

The  Zenana  visiting  is  indeed  a  hidden  and  patient  work ;  of  the 
many  who  receive  the  truth  and  call  Jesus  Lord  in  their  hearts,  very 
few  become  professed  Christians.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  these 
ladies  to  receive  baptism.  Native  customs  among  non-Christians 
absolutely  forbid  them  to  go  to  church,  or  for  a  clergyman  to  come  to 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Lucknow  remarks  that  *'  it  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion whether,  in  case  duly  ordained  deaconesses  were  employed  as 
Zenana  missionaries,  they  might  not  on  occasion  be  allowed  to  baptize 
in  Zenanas.  There  is  probably  no  precedent.  But  then  our  circum- 
stances in  India  are  different  to  those  the  primitive  Church  had  to  deal 
with." 

All  these  agencies  are  going  on  silently.  It  is  easy  to  live  in  India 
and  see  nothing  of  them,  but  all  the  while  the  tide  is  slowly  rising  ; 
some  day  it  will  cease  to  be  hard  to  be  a  Christian,  and  there  may  be  a 
sudden  great  inflow.  Will  the  Indian  Christian  Church  be  ready,  if  a 
great  wave  of  conviction  rolls  over  the  land,  to  receive  the  converts? 

That  must  much  depend  on  whether  we  have  risen  to  our  responsi- 
bility in  reaching  the  mothers  of  India. 

Finally,  as  to  methods.     Continuity   in   the   work,  training  of  the 
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workers,  and  elasticity  and  freedom  for  new  departures,  are  what  is 
required. 

The  continuity  has  been,  thank  God,  wonderfully  supplied  by  the 
societies  and  communities  who  have  sent  out  one  after  another  to  fill 
the  vacancies  so  constantly  occurring.  Only  societies  and  communities 
can  be  expected  to  do  this  :  and  may  I  say  how  very  great  a  need 
there  is  of  the  organized  help  of  deaconesses,  not  only  among  non- 
Christians,  but  among  the  English  speaking  population.  The  civil 
and  military  people  in  an  Indian  Station  are  always  on  the  move. 
Work  is  not  begun,  such  work  as  that  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  or 
of  the  Mothers*  Union,  because  it  would  have  to  be  dropped  again 
immediately.  Deaconesses  can  begin  and  continue  such  things,  and 
bishops,  chaplains,  and  people  value  their  help  more  than  can  be 
told. 

The  training  of  missionaries  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  a  necessity. 
In  medical,  and  hospital,  and  educational  work  the  need  is  obvious. 
In  the  rescue  and  penitentiary  work,  which  we  earnestly  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  see,  training  is  also  much  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  so 
diverse  are  the  calls  that  even  missionaries  who  do  not  expect  to  be 
specialists,  are  wise  to  qualify  themselves,  particularly  in  nursing  and 
the  elements  of  medical  knowledge.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  call  came 
to  the  All  Saints*  Sisters  and  to  the  Student  Volunteers  at  Bombay  to 
nurse  the  plague,  and  to  the  missionaries  in  the  North-West  and  Central 
Provinces  to  deal  with  the  famine.  The  Scotch  Mission  at  Poona 
was  able  at  once  to  accept  the  Government  call  to  help  in  the  search 
parties.  Everywhere  in  a  tropical  climate  sudden  death  or  great 
calamity  is  at  hand. 

But  there  is  the  equally  important  training  of  character.  Those  who 
fail  to  bear  the  strain  of  life  in  their  own  families  at  home  are  seldom 
fit  for  mission  life.  The  Bishop  of  Lucknow  says,  "  Some  idea  of  a 
disciplined  life  should  be  instilled,  and,  as  they  will  have  to  live  with 
companions,  they  should  learn  to  be  unselfish,  cheerful,  and  naturally 
helpful  in  a  house."  He  thinks  that  the  community  system  may  be 
particularly  useful  in  India  in  the  case  of  Eurasian  and  native  girls,  and 
that  a  more  intelligible  and  more  dignified  understanding  as  to  the 
position  of  such  girls  employed  in  mission  work  is  needed.  I  am  told 
that  the  All  Saints'  Sisters  in  Bombay  have  begun,  with  excellent  results, 
to  admit  Eurasian  and  native  girls  into  their  community,  after  fivii.  or 
six  years'  probation. 

I  suppose  that  in  elasticity  and  power  to  originate  sudden  new  de- 
partures, the  simple  mission  household  excels  all  other  methods.  Most 
women  missionaries,  however,  are  persons  of  more  than  average  force  of 
character,  and  it  is  increasingly  felt  that  such  small  bands  need  some 
degree  of  organization,  not  necessarily  from  any  desire  for  a  community 
life,  but  to  promote  order,  peace,  and  health.  The  care  of  health  is  a 
science  in  every  hot  climate,  and  obedience  and  patience  will  save  many 
an  eager  beginner  from  breakdown,  and  perhaps  from  hasty  steps  in 
other  directions  which  may  only  have  to  be  retraced.  At  any  rate, 
every  such  household  should  have  a  head,  and  if  that  head  is  the  wise 
and  spiritual  person  she  needs  to  be,  a  foremost  place  will  be  given  to 
the  times  of  retirement,  so  hard  to  get  unless  there  is  room  made  for 
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them,  while  recreation  and  exercise  will  be  planned  for  in  the  day's 
duties. 

In  conclusion,  may  I,  speaking  on  behalf  of  women  missionaries,  ask 
four  things? 

Will  you  give  a  place  to  definite  intercession  for  our  work  and 
ourselves  ? 

And  will  you  not  grudge,  but  willingly  spare  your  best  for  this 
service  ?  It  is  a  wrench  letting  them  go,  but  those  who  give  them 
up  receive  far  more  than  they  give,  a  widening  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
a  sympathy  with  the  love  of  God. 

And  may  I  again  remind  you  of  the  claims  of  the  English-speaking 
people  in  India,  and  in  all  foreign  lands,  and  entreat  that  more  women 
will  devote  themselves  systematically  to  them  also  ? 

And,  last  of  all,  will  you  ask  your  friends  in  military  and  civil  society 
in  India  to  find  out  the  hidden  work  that  is  going  on,  and  thus  to  use 
the  great  opportunity  they  have  of  furthering  the  most  highly  privileged 
work  on  earth  ? 
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We  read  in  S.  Luke  xxii.  19  :  ^*  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This  is  My  Body  which  is  given 
for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'*  And  in  S.  Mark  xvi.  16  : 
**  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 

Of  the  five  hundred  millions  who  profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  all  but  a  quite  insignificant  minority  look  upon 
the  passage  from  S.  Luke  as  a  command  from  our  Lord  instituting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  upon  the  one  from  S.  Mark  as 
authorieing  Christian  baptism.  How  few  there  are  even  in  our  own 
Church  of  England  who  give  anything  like  the  same  weight  to  the 
equally  definite  command,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."  Yet  as  loyal  subjects  we  must  obey  ;  the 
King's  command  has  been  terribly  neglected  in  the  past,  and  now  that 
the  Church  is  being  aroused  to  some  extent  to  the  great  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  it,  we  must  consider  how  our  Divine  Head  would  have 
the  work  done. 

The  command  is  to  preach  the  Gosp>el  throughout  the  whole  world, 
and  while  we  all  recognize  how  greatly  the  work  in  one  parish  at  home 
differs  from  {hat  in  another,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  though 
missionary  work  may  be  carried  on  without  any  great  hindrance  in  one 
country,  yet  in  another  the  difficulties  may  be  almost  ii>|uperable.  In 
some  places  the  work,  though  slow,  is  successful ;  but  in  others  men 
have  laboured  for  years  without  result,  because  they  cannot  get  into 
touch  with  the  people;  The  doors  of  the  Zenana  and  Harem  a  few 
years  ago  were  absolutely  closed,  and  no  Gospel  entered  ;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  women  workers  were  sent  out  to  unlock  them,  and  yet 
to*day  we  have  women  offering  for  missionary  service  in  greater 
numbers  than  men. 
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But  there  are  other  doors  closed  almost  as  firmly  as  those  of  the 
Zenana.  Look  at  some  of  the  Mohammedan  cities  of  Syria,  Persia, 
or  India.  The  people  have  been  brought  up  to  hate  Christianity ;  the 
very  mention  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  is  the  signal  for  a  burst  of 
indignation  and  a  storm  of  curses,  followed  often  by  some  more  tangible 
opposition.  The  Mullahs  are  active;  death  and  loss  of  all  rights  is 
often  the  result  of  accepting  Christ.  How  is  the  missionary  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  people  under  such  circumstances  ?  If  we  look  at  the 
larger  Chinese  cities,  we  find  opposition  as  great,  if  not  greater.  We 
want  some  means  of  breaking  down  this  hostility,  of  opening  the  homes 
of  the  people  to  the  messenger  of  Christ. 

Again,  there  are  nations,  there  are  cities,  there  are  innumerable  villages, 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  we  cannot  at  present  reach  ;  for  instance, 
the  Government  will  not  allow  us  to  go  beyond  the  Northern  frontier 
of  India.  There  are  whole  provinces  of  China  untouched,  and  a  few 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  a  country  like  India  cannot  possibly 
visit  all  the  villages.  We  cannot  go  to  them.  How  can  we  draw  them 
to  us? 

If  we  look  at  S.  Matthew  iv.  23  we  shall  find  in  our  Lord's  methods 
a  key  which  will  unlock  many  of  these  fast-closed  doors  :  *'  Jesus  went 
about  .  .  .  teaching  .  .  .  and  preaching  .  .  .  and  healing,"  and  as  a 
result  of  the  healing,  not  only  were  people  willing  to  listen,  but  the  sick 
and  their  friends  came  from  distant  places  to  Galilee  to  be  healed,  and 
coming  to  be  healed  they  heard  the  wonderful  words  of  life  themselves. 
They  went  back  to  their  homes  and  would  certainly  tell  their  friends  of  the 
power  of  the  Healer  and  of  the  good  tidings  which  He  preached.  We 
note  that  our  Lord,  when  sending  forth  the  twelve,  gave  them  power  to 
heal,  and,  again,  would  not  "  dismiss  '*  the  seventy  on  their  mission  with- 
out conferring  a  similar  blessing  on  them.  We  see  the  wonderful  spiritual 
results  that  followed  on  the  acts  of  healing,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
He  has  to-day  a  very  special  sphere  of  work  for  those  of  His  servants 
who  have  **  gifts  of  healing,"  and  are  willing  to  consecrate  them  to  His 
service.  Though,  of  course,  they  can  only  use  natural  means;  yet  their 
power  often  appears  as  miraculous  to  the  onlookers  as  the  miracles  of 
New  Testament  times  did  to  the  crowd  gathered  round  the  Good 
Physician,  and  they  obtain  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  work  of  these  medical  missionaries 
is  the  key  that  to-day  is  unlocking  some  of  the  most  strongly  barred 
fortresses  of  Satan. 

While  I  believe  that  every  missionary  finds  some  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  mission  field,  yet  I  think  that  only 
those  have  the  right  to  the  title,  medical  missionary,  who  are 
legally  qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  at  home.  I  wish  at 
once  to  say  that  the  medical  missionary  should  be  a  real  missionary. 
His  primary  commission  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to  heal  the  sick. 
He  is  not  a  doctor  sent  to  do  medical  work,  while  a  clergyman  or  a  lay- 
man does  the  spiritual,  but  he  is  himself  a  lay  evangelist ;  and  before  he 
goes  out  to  the  mission-field  he  ought  to  be  trained  for  the  spiritual 
work  as  he  is  for  the  medical.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  he  is  a 
good  doctor,  that  therefore  he  will  make  a  good  missionary  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  the  lack  of  the  theological  training  that  has  caused 
some  to  look  askance  at  this  form  of  work.     At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
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very  strongly  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  medical  missionary's  special 
powers  and  opportunities  can  be  more  fully  utilized  if  he  is  not  ordained. 

Suppose  a  new  station  is  to  be  opened  in  a  hostile  Mohammedan 
country,  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  If  we  send  a  clerical  missionary,  he  has 
a  most  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
from  the  first ;  if  he  is  not  recognized  as  the  minister  of  another  religion, 
the  inhabitants  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  he  has  come.  Unless 
he  has  some  obvious  business,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  political  agent  or 
a  spy  of  some  kind.  Then  we  must  remember  that  in  the  Turkish  or 
Persian  Empire  no  open-air  service  is  allowed  by  the  Government. 
Speaking  generally,  the  worker  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  at  all  get 
into  touch  with  those  he  wishes  to  influence. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  advantage  the  medical  has  over  his  clerical 
brother  as  a  missionary  pioneer.  On  arrival  he  makes  it  known  that  he 
is  an  English  doctor  come  to  see  sick  people,  and  at  once  some  suffering 
ones  will  come.  They  will  not  object  to  a  prayer  to  God  to  give  the 
physician  skill  and  to  bless  the  medicine,  and  in  the  course  of  days, 
rather  than  months  or  years,  large  numbers  will  come  to  the  dispensary. 
A  small  charge  for  medicine  supplied  often  tends,  if  anything,  to  give 
more  confidence,  and  the  amount  received  is  often  a  real  help  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  work.  As  the  demand  for  his  services  increases, 
he  is  able  to  lay  down  more  definite  conditions  as  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  patients  are  seen,  and  thus  very  soon  the  doctor  has  a 
daily  opportunity  of  making  his  message  known,  it  may  be,  to  a  hundred 
people,  seated  quietly  in  a  room,  who  either  have  already  good  reason  to 
be  gratefiil  to  him,  or  who  are  expecting  him  to  do  something  for  them  ; 
to  people,  not  only  from  the  town,  but  also  to  some  who  have  come  from 
distant  places.  Sooner  or  later  a  serious  operation  has  to  be  performed, 
and  the  missionary  has  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  early 
major  operation  cases.  It  becomes  known  that  the  English  doctor  is 
going  to  try  and  restore  the  sight  of  one  who  has  been  blind  for  some 
years,  or  make  the  crooked  leg  of  another  straight  again.  The  operation 
is  probably  done  in  public,  prayer  is  offered  up,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many;  then  the  patient  is  sent  to  sleep  by  the  wonderful  drops  of  clear 
liquid  sprinkled  on  a  towel,  and  held  over  the  face  ;  then  the  operation 
is  done,  and  they  watch  the  patient  as  he  returns  to  consciousness,  and 
hear  from  him  that  he  has  felt  nothing.  Sixty  years  ago  anaesthetics 
were  unknown  in  England,  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  these  poor 
ignorant  people  are  sometimes  almost  ready  to  worship  the  healer,  and 
that  a  successful  operation  does  very  much  to  gain  for  the  servant  of 
Christ  a  ready,  and  even  a  sympathetic,  hearing.^ 

An  in-patient  department  soon  has  to  be  added,  and  branch 
dispensaries  in  convenient  centres,  under  capable  native  assistants, 
follow  before  long.  Much  good  can  be  done  in  an  out-patient 
waiting-room,  but  it  is  in  the  hospital  wards  that  we  see  real  spiritual 
results,  people  coming  out  of  darkness  into  light.  They  not  only  hear 
the  teaching  day  by  day,  but  they  see  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  (if 
there  are  any)  dressing  foul  sores  that  they  themselves  would  not  think 
of  touching,  and  it  raises  the  question  in  their  minds,  Why  are  they 
doing  it  ?  They  are  told  that  it  is  because  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  has 
commanded  them  to  do  it,  and  they  cannot  deny  that  it  is  being  done  ; 
they  cannot  conceive  any  other  reason — and  thus  it  is  that  often  the  life 
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of  the  missionary  seen  throughout  the  day  does  more  to  preach  the 
message  of  God's  love  than  anything  else. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  theory — but  what  about 
practical  experience  ?     So  I  would  add  a  few  illustrations. 

A  North-west  American  Indian  chief  says  :  "  No,  I  will  not  listen  ; 
you  may  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine ;  I  will  not  be  a  Christian." 
And  the  missionary  utterly  fails  to  influence  him.  But  one  day  the 
heathen  comes  to  the  Christian  :  **  Say,  missionary — say,  white  man, 
can  you  save  my  boy?  Do  come."  The  missionary  is  able  to  save 
the  life,  the  chief  listens  to  the  word  of  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  him,  and  a  little  later  is  baptized. 

In  Palestine  we  have  had  instances  of  missionary  work  stopped  by 
bigoted  Mullahs,  but  re- opened  because  the  chief  opponents  have  had  to 
beg  the  doctor  to  come  back  to  relieve  their  suffering,  and  have  then 
felt  bound  to  allow  the  missionary  to  continue  his  work. 

The  governor  of  a  large  Eastern  city  recently  said  to  a  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  medical  missionary,  who  had  been  attending  him  :  **  I 
will  do  my  best  to  get  permission  to  build  a  hospital,  only  do  not  ask 
for  anything  but  a  hospital.  These  things  must  be  done  slowly.  Don't 
say  anything  about  a  clergyman  or  a  school.  As  soon  as  you  have  got 
the  hospital  open  and  well  established,  you  can  get  all  the  rest  as  soon 
as  you  like."  This  was  a  man  who  called  in  the  missionary  as  a  doctor, 
but  who  was  much  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  had 
several  times  asked  the  missionary  to  pray  with  him. 

Dr.  Carr,  of  Jul  fa,  in  Persia,  was  able  to  take  the  Gospel  into  a 
mountain  robber  village,  where  he,  a  missionary,  went  at  the  request  of 
the  robber  chief  to  attend  to  his  sick  wife. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  send  missionaries  into  Afghanistan,  but  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  established  a  slender  chain  of  medical 
missions  along  the  frontier,  and  in  that  way  the  wild  tribesmen  are 
attracted  to  the  hospitals  to  get  their  wounds  healed  or  their  sufferings 
alleviated,  and  they  too  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.  Not 
long  ago  a  Mullah  came  down  from  one  of  the  best  known  cities 
of  Central  Asia  with  double  cataract,  and  went  back  seeing  well.  He 
has  since  then  sent  several  other  patients,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
ultimate  influence  of  this  one  operation. 

With  regard  to  China,  I  would  only  mention  that,  whereas  the  people 
put  all  sickness  down  to  evil  spirits,  their  dreaded  *'gods,"  they 
commonly  assign  the  healing  power  of  medical  missionaries  to  our  Lord 
and  Master ;  and  frequently  the  mission  hospital  is  called  the  *'  Jesus 
Healing  Institution."  Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop,  the  well  known  traveller, 
said  the  other  day  that  she  was  told  at  Hang  Chow  that  nearly  all  the 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  district  had  their  interest  first  aroused  in 
the  mission  hospital. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  my  belief  that  the  medical  missionary, 
strong  in  body,  apt  to  heal  and  apt  to  teach,  is  not  only,  humanly 
speaking,  the  best  agent  to  open  up  new  districts  among  hostile  people, 
but  that  such  a  worker  is  also  very  closely  following  the  example  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  and  His  apostles.  Besides  this  very  impor- 
tant pioneer  work,  I  think  our  great  missionary  societies  ought  to 
establish  medical  missions  in  all  their  principal  centres  of  work.  A 
doctor  has  opportunities  which  others  do  not  get,  and  if  he  is  working 
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as  he  should,  hand  and  glove  with  his  clerical  brethren,  he  ought 
to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  them. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  great  work  done  by  medical 
missionaries  from  the  purely  philanthropic  aspect,  to  the  importance 
very  often  of  their  presence  as  medical  attendants  to  other  missionaries, 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  all  heathen  nations  the  superstitions  of  the  people 
are  very  largely  connected  with  sickness  and  disease,  and  the  medical 
missionary  is  able  to  do  more  than  anyone  else  to  break  down  their  old 
ideas,  and  thus  deal  deadly  blows  at  their  heathen  customs. 

For  a  long  time  but  little  attention  was  given  by  the  Church  of 
England  missionary  societies  to  this  form  of  work,  but  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  nine  new  medical  missiona- 
ries sailing  this  autumn,  and  a  total  of  forty-eight  on  its  roll,  con- 
siderably more  than  any  other  British  society,  and  I  hope  that  other 
missionary  societies  of  our  Church  will  soon  follow  suit  and  largely 
increase  this  branch  of  their  work.  I  am  very  thankful  to  know  that 
the  Women's  Association  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  is  turning  their  attention  to  medical  missions,  and  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  issued  by  them  I  notice  the  following  sentence,  with  which  I 
heartily  concur,  "  medical  work  should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  our 
missions,  for  it  paves  the  way  for  spiritual  teaching  as  nothing  else  can." 

The  work  is,  of  course,  more  costly,  but  there  are  the  two  questions 
before  us  to-day :  Firstly,  is  it  a  right  way  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  ?  and  secondly,  Is  it  worth  the  extra 
expenditure  which  is  required?  And  to  each  I  would  answer  emphatically,. 
I  believe  it  is  I 
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Miss  Frances  Patteson,  Sister  of  the  late  Bishop  Patteson, 

The  Close,  Lichfield. 

There  is  a  note  in  connection  with  Foreign  Mission  work  which  has  only  been 
slightly  touched  by  Miss  Clifford,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  too  seldom  struck, 
tveryonc  feels  that  those  men  and  women  who  devote  their  lives,  in  the  face  of  many 
trials  and  dangers,  to  carrying  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands,  are  doing  a  noble  work  ; 
\vxx  do  we  grasp  that  everyone  of  us  at  home  may,  in  our  measure,  be  sharers  in  that 
dignity?  Ilave  we — especially  we  women — understood  the  great  benefits  to  ourselves 
in  taking  part  in  this  work  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  giving  a  shilling  or  a 
guinea  because  **My  friend  asked  me  for  a  subscription,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
all  about."  I  mean  an  intelligent  accomplishment  of  a  great  duty.  This  requires 
knowledge  and  sympathy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  there  comes  to  us- 
enlargement  of  heart  and  mind.  This  work  deepens  your  love,  because  you  are 
extending  it  to  people  whom  you  will  never  see ;  and  it  is  a  stiengthening  of  faith 
because  you  believe  in  conversions  of  which  you  can  only  hear  from  a  distance. 
Intellectually,  also,  it  widens  your  interests,  by  a  knowledge  of  countries,  races,  and 
religions,  of  which  most  people  are  far  too  ignorant.  Fathers  and  mothers,  teach  your 
children  about  missions ;  and  if,  in  God's  Providence,  you  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  this  work,  do  it  heartily  and  unreservedly  as  my  dear  father  did.  "  I  liave 
given  my  boy  to  do  God's  work  in  the  South  Seas,  God  forbid  I  should  call  him  back." 
Yon  will  reap  a  blessing  of  contentment,  peace,  and  joy  of  which,  if  you  have  not  tried 
it,  you  little  dream.     I  am  not  speaking  experimentally  ;  I  know. 
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The  Right  Rev.  J.  TAYLOR  SMITH,  D,D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Sierra   Leone. 

"  Yb   are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."      These  words  have 
been  ringing  in  my  ears  for  many  days,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  so  I  give  them 
to  you,  and  I  pray  God  they  may  ring  in  your  ears.      "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.'*   And  there  are  two  things  we  are  told  to  do.    One  is  to 
pray  for  more  labourers  to  go  into  the  harvest-field,  and  the  other  is  to  go  ourselves. 
I  could  speak  on  many  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  illustrate 
them  from  my  own  sphere  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  but  time  does  not  permit, 
so  I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to  medical  missions,  another  word  in  regard  to  industrial 
missions,  and  then  a  concluding  word.   We  have  in  the  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone  a  medical 
mission,  the  work  of  women,  started  by  the  wife  of  the  late  bishop.     She  began  in  a 
very  small  way  and  in  a  simple  manner  by  gathering  friends  to  pray  and  to  give ;  and 
the  result  is  we  have  a  cottage  hospital  with  twelve  beds,  Arhich  are  never  empty. 
They  are  filled   with  women  and  children.     We  have  a  medical  officer  and  three 
lady  nurses  from  England,  and  they  are  doing  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  more 
impressively  than  those  who  speak  only  with  the  lip,  for  it  is  the  two-fold  testimony 
of  lip  and  life.     From  seventy  to  one  hundred  of  the  poor  people  come  three  times  a 
week,  and  not  only  have  their  bodies  healed,  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preached  to  them.     I  strongly  recommend  to  all  friends  interested  in  mission  work 
the  capital  example  which  is  thus  afforded.     As  to  the  industrial  mission,  it  has  been 
found  in  these  later  days  that  it  is  necessary  to  develop  not  only  the  mind,  but  the 
body  of  the  native.     A  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  therefore  in  these 
later  days  we  are  coming  to  understand  the  necessity  of  developing  the  whole  man  ; 
and  this  is  another  work  which  has  not  only  been  begun,  but  is  showing  such  signs  of 
success  and  God's  approval  that  we  are  developing  the  work.     By  this  means  we  can 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  native  a  useful  trade  ;  and  so  many  parents  are  sending 
I  heir  sons  that  we  have  not  room  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  extend  our  boundary. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  your  sympathy  and  your  help.     Now  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  native   Churches,   we  have  in  Sierra  Leone  native  Churches  entirely  self- 
supporting,  with  congregations  on   Sundays  as  large  as   this  assembly  here,   with 
the    same    Prayer-book    and    the   .same    Bible,  and    natives    preaching  the  same 
style  of  sermons  as   you  hear  in  the  dear  homeland.      You  will  have   these  sights 
before  you  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and,  as  I  said  l>efore,   you  must  remember  that 
these  Churches  are  entirely  self-supporting.     From  the  earliest  days  the  missionaries 
have  taught  the  natives  to  give  for  the  support  of  their  own  church,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  natives  give  three  haH-pence  per  week — a  half-penny  lor  the  ministry, 
a  half-penny  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  a  half-penny  for  foreign  missions. 
They  are  so  liberal  that  many  of  them  would  put  to  shame  the  Christians  here  at 
home.     In  regard  to  the  natives,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  trust  them  more. 
I  believe  in  the  natives.     We  want  to  l)elieve  in  the  natives,  and  we  want  to  trust 
them  more.     Sometimes  people  say  to  me,  **  Do  you  find  the  natives  are  intellectual  ? 
or  do  you  find  they  have  the  same  quantity  of  brains  as  the  white  man  ?  "     When  I 
can  say  to  my  raw  heathen  servant,  "Why  has  God  given  you  two  ears?"  and  he 
instantly  answers,  ''To  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  massa,"  as  my  servant  did  : 
then  I   say   that   the  native  is  not  without  brain  power.     I  will  give  you  another 
illustration.     I  said  to  my  servant,  '*  Who  is  the  devil  ?  "    He  said,  "  Massa,  I  know 
him  too  much."     I  said,  *'  Yes,  I  know  you  know  him  too  much,  but  will  you  tell 
me  who  he  is?  "     He  said,  ** Massa,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  parable.     You  are  my  good 
master  ;  I  am  your  good  servant."    (He  always  puts  in  a  word  or  two  for  himself.) 
"You  say  to  me,  *Take  this  money  and  go  down  to  the  market-place  to  buy  such 
and  such  a  thing.'    I  go  down,  and  as  I  pass  down  the  street  the  people  say,  '  Ah, 
ah,  there  goes  the  canon's  servant;  the  canon's  got  a  good  servant.'    I  take  the 
money  you  give  me  to  buy,  and  I  run  away  with  it ;  that  is  the  devil.     The  devil 
is  God  s  servant,    the   devil  gets   God*s    power  :    the    devil    takes    God's    power 
and   runs  away  with  it ;    that   is   the  devil."      I   said  to  another  of  my  servants, 
**  Where  have  you  been  to-night ? "     "I  have  been  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  by  a 
fellow  native,  and  I  heard  God's  word  of  truth."     **  And  what  was  the  word  ?  "    **  I 
can't  tell ;  but  the  preacher  preached  till  the  water  came  under  my  eye."    As  to  what 
the  heathen  are?  within  the  last  six  months  this  hand  has  grasped  in  friendliness  the 
hand  of  a  person  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  nightly  amusement  used  to  be 
the  sacrifice  of  human  beings,  in  order  that  he  might  boast  to  his  wives  and  his 
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dranlcen  companions  that  he  was  the  same  as  his  ancestors.  This  is  only  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  where  our  steamers  stop,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  the  ignorance 
is.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  but  blame  myself  in  regard  to  the  terrible  murders  of  our 
Englishmen  by  the  King  of  Benin,  for  if  I  had  read  more  and  gone  earlier,  I  believe 
I  could  have  saved  some  of  those  lives.  We  ought  to  take  shame  on  ourselves  that 
such  things  exist,  and  you  cannot  gather  what  it  is  like  from  the  newspaper  reports. 
There  is  a  text  above  the  Communion  Table  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  I  hope  will 
sooa  be  fulfilled,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ." 


The    Right   Rev.  WiLLlAM   AWDRY,   D.D.,  Bishop   of  Osaka, 

Japan. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  is  no  mission  in  which    the    question    of  the  growth  of  native 
Churches  is  in  a  more  forward  condition  than  amongst  the  Japanese.     The  conversion 
of  the  natives,  and  their  independence  of  foreign  financial  support,  is  progressing  faster 
in  the  centre  of  Africa,  no  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  men  will  be  found  there 
who  can  be  qualified  under  God  to  carry  things  forward  without  the  missionaries. 
However,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that,  and   will  not  waste  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  in  speaking  upon  a  question  which  I  do  not  understand.     But  in  regard  to 
Japan,  the  question  simply  is  this.  How  long  will  Japanese  Christians  be  content  to 
wait  before  they  take  the  Church  into  their  own  hands  and  claim  to  have  a  native 
Episcopate,  and  say  to  us,  as  they  are  saying  in  all  other  departments,  such  as 
education  and  engineering,   *'  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  in  the  future  you  need  not  send  in  any  more  men,  because  if  we  want  any  of 
you  we  will  send  for  you.*'    Now  we  are  very  far  from  that  at  present,  because  we 
are  far  from  the  self-support  which  is  necessary  before  that  independence  comes,  but 
nobody  knows  how  soon  that  may  come ;  and  one  point  of  view  I  want  to  press  upon 
my  people  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  is  this ;    first  of  all,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  for 
one  moment  if  that  independent  spirit  does  not  develop  in  the  Church  in  Japan. 
It  must  be  a  Japanese  Church.     In  its  constitution  it  already  is — «ind  it  will  become, 
and  we  desire  that  it  should  become,  completely  independent.     We  hope  to  be  able 
to  point  to  it  and*  say,  "  There  is  a  Church,  built  up  and  launched,  a  Church  which 
needs  us  no  more  except  as  a  sister  Church  to  herself.*'    But  while  that  is  the  case, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  longer  they  are  willing  to  wait  for  that  complete  indepen- 
dence, the  more  ripe  they  will  be  for  it  when  they  do  claim  it.     I  do  not  think  we 
foreign  missionaries  shall  be  many  years  in  Japan  after  they  have  a  native  Episcopate. 
In  the  meantime,  things  are  going  forward  in  a  way  which  makes  it  pretty  certain 
that   in  the   natural  course  of  things   they  will  bring  this  about.     If  I  speak  of 
any  reasons  for  this,  which  do  not  seem  lofty,  it  is  not  because  of  any  want   of 
belief  in  the  genuine  heart- wholeness  of  the  service  of  our  Lord  in  the  Japanese 
converts.     We  should  find  it  very  hard  here  in  England  if  in  any  institution  like  our 
Church,  we,  with  our  insular  (they,  too,  are  insular)  self-confidence,  found  that  the 
institution — Church,  or  whatever  it  was — was  subject  to  a  veto  exercised  by  a  few 
individual  foreigners.     We  have  in  Japan  an  organized  Church,  with  its  constitution, 
its  Prayer-book,  and  so  on.     It  is  governed  by  a  synod  consisting  of  (a)  a  House  of 
Laymen,  who  are  all  representative  Japanese  Christians ;  {b)  a  House  of  Clergy,  of 
whom  the  majority  as  yet  probably  are  missionaries,  but  about  thirty-five  are  Japanese, 
and  by  the  end  of  1898  there  will  be  fifty  Japanese.     I  hope  in  the  diocese  of  Osaka 
alone  to  ordain  six  deacons  five  months  hence.     The  clear  majority  in  the  House  of 
Clergy  will  then  be  Japanese.    Then  there  remains  the  House  of  Bishops,  every  one  of 
whom  is  a  foreigner.     There  are  a  very  small  number  of  them,  which  makes  it  more 
galling  when  the  bishops  say  this,  *'  You  by  majorities  in  the  other  Houses  would  like 
to  make  this  change,  but  it  is  a  danger  to  the  steadiness  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
for  the  present  we  shall  decline  to  accept  it."  Every  time  anything  of  that  kind  occurs 
and  the  native  feeling  has  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  bishops,  the  time  comes  nearer  when 
they  will  say,  "  We  acknowledge  that  you  can  find  men  more  ripe  for  the  Episcopate 
than  our  own,  but  we  would  rather  take  an  inferior  Japanese  than  another  foreigner." 
I  am  quite  willing  that  this  should  come  in  due  time.     But  first  we  should  wish  to 
gather  a  considerable  body  of  young  Japanese  of  promise,  and  pass  them  through 
the  most  complete  education  possible,  both  secular  and  religious,  that  out  of  them  tne 
Church  may  be  able  to  choose  competent  bishops,  and  among  them  these  bishops  may 
12 
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be  abte  to  find  their  successor?.  The  gathering  and  preparation  of  such  men  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  day,  and  therefore  we  must  push  it  forward  at  once  and 
in  earnest.  How  many  years  will  it  take  to  ripen  a  man  newly  converted  from 
heathenism  into  one  who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  charge  of  a  Church  as  its  bishop  ? 
I  must  confess  that  when  I  look  round  the  Japanese  clergy  I  see  men  faithful  and 
loyal— examples  to  others  for  good.  With  all  the  very  great  dangers  there  are  in 
their  past  history,  our  clergy  are  excellent  in  these  ways ;  yet  I  do  not  see  more  than, 
perhaps,  one  or  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  whom  I  can  suppose  likely  ever  to  be 
such  as  to  be  chosen  for  bishops.  It  may  be  that  there  are  others ;  we  know  not 
how  they  may  develop  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  we  do  not  want  these  one  or  two  or 
three  only.  What  we  want  is  as  large  a  number  as  possible  out  of  whom  bishops  may 
be  chosen  for  the  stability  of  the  future  Church,  that  it  may  be  ready  when  they  claim 
a  native  Episcopate,  and  that  they  may  go  forth  blessing  us  for  what  we  have  given, 
and  sit  side  by  side  with  us,  a  sister  Church,  in  Christendom.  Things  are  hopeful, 
and  we  can  look  joyfully  forward. 


Miss   Edith    Mulvany,  of   the   Cliurch   of  England   Zenana 

Mission. 

The  keynote  which  was  given  us  yesterday  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  in  his  opening 
address,  and   which  warmed   our  hearts,  is   that   this  Congress  acknowledges   the 
great  debt   of   foreign   missions.      We  have   been   listening  to  a  very  interesting 
paper   by  Miss  Clifford,   most  of  which   I    can    corroborate    fully.      I    have    iusc 
entered  upon  my  majority  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission, 
and  consequently  have  had  many  opportunities  during  my  work  in  India  of  ex^ieri- 
encing  much  of  the  domestic  lives  of  our  Hindoo  ladies.     I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  most  interesting,  very  affectionate,  and  exceedingly  responsive  to  any  instruction 
that    they   receive ;    and   I  may  also   add,   in   most  instances   they   respond   well 
to  the  teaching  of  God's  Word.     There  was  a  remark  made  by  Miss  Clifford  about 
the  importance  of  the  development   of  a   Christlike  character   among   the   native 
Christians  in  India.     On  this  subject  I  should  like  to  quote  the  request  a  Bengali 
clergyman,  the  Rev.    P.   Mohun   Rudro,   made  to   me  on  the  eve  of  my  return  to 
England — "When  you  go  home,  do  beg  of  more  English  Christian  ladies  to  come  and 
work  among  our  women.     If  we  are  ever  to  raise  the  spiritual  tone  of  our  churches, 
there  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  daily  life  of  our  mothers  in  their  homes."    May 
I  mention  in  answer  to  the  objection  frequently  made  to  us,  though  often  answered, 
that  native  Christian  servants  are  not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  are  worse  than  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Mahommedan,  that  these  men  are  generally  the  only  type  of  native 
Christians  which  our  civilians  and  military  men  come  in  contact  with.     I  should  like 
to  bring  to  your  notice  that  many  of  these  so  called  ''Christian*'  servants  may  not 
even  have  been  baptized  at  all,  but  have  been  expelled  by  the  PaiuhAyat  of  their 
caste  for  some  offence  or  crime,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  had  to  go  to  a  distant 
part  of  India,  and  there  pass  themselves  off  as  Christians.     Then  we  must  remember 
that  the  best  educated  men  from  our  Christian  communities  are  in  positions  of  trust 
in  Government  and  other  employ,  and  that  our  missionaries  are  bound  to  take  over 
the  very  best  of  native  Christians  as  pastors,  catechists,  and   agents  for  Christian 
work,  consequently,  those,  perhaps  of  the  lower  stratum,  not  suited  for  these  positions, 
are  obliged  to  find  employment  in  domestic  service.     Thirdly,  and  I  think  this  a 
most  important  part  of  the  subject,  How  far  are  we  to  blame  if  our  Indian  Christian 
servants  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ?    Do  masters  and  mistresses  take  care  that 
the  Christian  man  who  is  thrown  among  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos,  is  guarded  and 
kept  from  the  terrible   temptations  which  surround  him  ?    All  our  good  Christian 
servants,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  try  to  obtain  situations  in  missionary  families, 
because  they  know  they  will  there  be  protected  from  the  frightful  temptations  which 
meet  them  from  their  heathen  and  Mahommedan  fellow-servants,  and  they  also  know 
they  will  be  given  a  right  position  in  the  Christian  family,  and  helped  on  in  their 
Christian  course ;  so,  naturally,  missionaries  often  have  most  consistent  Christian 
servants.     I  can  speak  from  experience ;  I  hod  one  of  this  kind.     He  always  used 
to   beg   to  be  allowed  to  come  with  us  to  the  MilAs^  or  religious  festivals,  that  he 
might  help  us   to  distribute   tracts  and  portions    of   scripture,   and   to  speak   as 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  him.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  came  to  the  railway 
station  at  Burdwan,  to  assist  me  with  my  luggage,  I  got  into  the  Zenana  carriage  in 
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order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  some  native  ladies  who,  perhaps,  could 
never  hear  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  any  other  way,  he  brought  a  very 
interesting  old  lady  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  saying,  '*  M^m,  here  is  one  who  wants 
to  know  how  to  get  eternal  life."  He  handed  her  in ;  she  was  scrupulously  clean, 
and  I  could  tell  from  her  garb  that  she  was  a  widow,  She  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
began  at  once  to  say,  *^  He  says  you  can  tell  how  I  can  get  eternal  life.**  I  replied, 
"  *■  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.* "  [Here  the  speaker  quoted  the 
words  in  Bengali.]  "Oh,  what  beautiful  words,"  she  said,  "  I  have  never  heard  such 
wonderful  words  as  these.  Can  I  get  eternal  life  ?  Can  He  save  such  a  sinner  as 
I  have  been?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "without  money  and  without  price."  "I  have 
been  seeking  it  all  these  years,  and  I  have  never  found  it.  I  want  my  son  to  let  me 
become  a  pilgrim,  as  I  thought  if  I  visited  the  holy  shrines  I  should  get  eternal  life.  " 
I  told  her  all  I  could  of  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  repeating  texts  like — 
"Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  How  He  died  on  the  cross  for 
OS,  etc.,  until  she  was  obliged  to  leave  me.  "  How  I  wish  I  could  go  all  the  way  to 
Calcutta  with  you,  that  I  might  hear  more,'*  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  got 
her  son's  address  from  her,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  him,  sending  a  Testament  and 
begging  him  to  read  it  to  his  mother,  as  she  could  not  read.  He  replied,  "  Your 
religion  is  for  yon,  and  her  religion  is  for  her.  She  must  never  become  a  Christian. " 
There  was  no  missionary  anywhere  near  her  village  whom  I  could  ask  to  visit  her. 
I  had  only  that  short  half-hour  to  tell  her  the  way  of  salvation.  We  could  only  pray 
that  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  drink  in  the  truth,  might  be  helped  to  look  to  Jesus 
as  her  Saviour  and  her  God.  If  you  could  see,  as  we  do,  village  after  village  having 
to  be  left  without  a  solitary  sound  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  love,  I  am  sure  many 
more  would  go  out  to  India  as  missionaries  to  help  their  poor  heathen  sisters.  Oh, 
mothers,  do  give  up  your  daughters  for  this  beautiful,  this  Christ-like  work.  You 
will  have  all  the  happiness  you  can  possibly  have — Christ-like  happiness  in  giving  up 
their  lives  to  God ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  if  anyone  here  wiU  come  and 
offer  herself  to  God,  and  work  in  the  mission  field  anywhere  at  all — China,  India  or 
Japan — they  will  have  the  happiest  life  that  ever  anyone  can  enjoy. 


The  Rev-.  E.  W.  OSBORNE,  S.S.J.E.,  Capetown. 

Thbre  are  five  points  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
native  Churches.  I  cannot  argue  them  in  full,  but  just  state  them  briefly.  The  first 
point  is  that  the  development  of  native  churches  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  faced. 
The  Congres^s  has  heard  of  this  from  various  speakers,  especially  the  Bishop  of 
Osaka,  who  has  so  well  spoken  of  the  native  Church  in  Japan.  The  same  can  be 
illustrated  from  South  Africa,  where  there  has  been  three  distinct  movements  among 
the  natives  in  this  direction.  The  Tilites  came  first,  then  the  Mountain  Men,  and 
now  the  Ethiopian  Mission  Society,  the  idea  of  all  being  to  establish  a  black  Church 
free  from  white  control.  The  latter  proposed  four  orders  of  the  ministry,  equal  to 
bishops,  archdeacons,  priests  and  deacons,  and  a  revised  Prayer-book,  with  suggestions 
from  the  American  book.  It  is  not  to  tlie  discredit  of  the  Wesleyans  that  all  these 
originated  among  them.  They  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  are  the  largest  body  now. 
There  has  been  a  similar  movement  in  Capetown,  and  some  communicants  have  been 
drawn  away  from  the  Church  by  the  wish  to  belong  to  "  the  black  man's  Chuich."  The 
existence  of  these  and  like  movements  among  native  Christians  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  considered.  A  second  point,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  native 
Churches  should  be  organized.  They  are  urged  to  self-support,  and  they  will  not 
support  always  without  some  measure  of  self-control.  It  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  have  some  measure  of  self-government,  that  the  Church  may  not  remain  an 
exotic.  The  great  Mackay  of  Uganda,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years'  work,  urged,  in 
letters  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  the  Church  should  not  remain  English, 
with  English  bishops,  clergy,  formularies,  methods.  At  a  conversazione  in  Calcutta, 
ihe  bishops  all  said  that  the  future  evangelization  of  India  was  to  be  done  by  the  native 
Christian  Church.  But  for  this  there  must  be  Churches  bearing  the  name  of  the  country, 
Indian  or  African,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  would  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
people.  They  would  feel  it  was  their  Church  if  they  not  only  raised  funds,  but  had  a 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  and  in  the  planning  of  the  work  and  order  of  the 
Church.     When  their  heart  was  thus  in  it  they  woald  do  the  work  better  than  any 
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Englishman  could.  In  the  third  place,  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  very  slowly. 
The  problem  must  be  worked  out  by  countries,  provinces,  and  even  separate  dioceses. 
Conditions  are  very  different.  Going  from  South  Africa  to  Ceylon  was  like  going  to 
an  entirely  different  ecclesiastical  world.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  all  parts  of 
South  Africa,  nor  among  the  great  black  population  of  the  Soulhem  States  of  America, 
to  organize  a  native  Church.  The  question  there  would  rather  be  of  the  admission  of 
the  native  and  coloured  people  into  full  equality  in  the  one  Church.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  English  methods.  I  feel  strongly 
on  the  proposal  that  young  English  clergymen  should  go  out  for  two  or  three  years 
to  the  mis:»ion  field.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  Let  them  go  by  all  means,  and  never 
come  back.  It  is  possible  that  tiiey  would  go  from  well  organized  English  parishes, 
full  of  all  the  latest  '*  tips  "  and  *'  fads  "  of  their  English  training,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
what  they  might  do  in  their  zeal  for  the  infant  Churches.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
might  see  a  Church  grow  up  well  organized  as  to  externals,  but  in  which  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  not  fully  turned  to  God.  The  subject  requires  careful  handling.  If 
young  men  go,  let  them  go  for  longer  than  three  years,  and  be  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  older  men,  missionaries  and  bishops,  who  have  lived  long  among  the  native 
Christians.  The  fourth  point  is,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  general 
organization  of  native  Churches.  Certainly  in  Africa  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it. 
They  are  not  yet  trained  in  self-government,  they  know  nothing  of  voting  and  repre- 
sentation, but  only  understand  the  rule  of  a  head  man,  who  in  the  Church  is  the 
bishop  or  priest.  And  there  are  only  here  and  there  to  be  found  men  capable  of 
exercuiing  government  with  a  fair  hand.  I  believe  there  is  one  native  priest  in 
South  Africa  whom  all  would  welcome  as  bishop,  but  only  one.  The-  people  do  not 
yet  trust  their  clergy  and  catechists,  not  even  in  financial  matters.  A  body  of  trust- 
worthy men  has  yet  to  be  raised  up.  My  last  point  is  one  of  thankfulness  that  this 
subject  has  been  brought  before  the  Congress.  Without  disrespect  to  that  body  I 
may  say  ,that  I  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of  deciding  anything,  or  even  of 
discussing  it  fully,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge.  But  the  discussion  will  do  great 
good.  It  will  go  forth  to  our  native  Christian  brothers  that  the  mother  Church  in 
England  is  willing  to  show  them  the  utmost  consideration  ;  that  she  does  not  always 
want  to  rule  them  from  England,  whether  from  Delahay  Street  or  Salisbury  Square. 
And  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  those  gathered  here  to-day.  They  will  see  that 
missionary  labours  are  not  without  fruit,  and  that  the  results  have  been  great  in  the 
conversion  of  natives  of  other  countries.     The  native  Church  does  exist. 
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of  Lower  Niger  Territory. 

Sfanding  here,  as  I  do,  before  an  English  audience,  the  first  thought  that  should 
rise  up  in  the  heart  of  the  West  African  should  be  the  thought  of  gratitude.  We  have 
first  to  thank  English  philanthropists  for  sending  over  men-of-war  and  officeis  to 
Africa  to  rescue  our  fathers  and  mothers  from  the  cursed  slave  trade.  That  I  call 
temporal  redemption.  But,  secondly,  we  have  to  thank  the  good  old  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  sending  to  us  noble  men  and  women  to  teach  us  that  one  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  by  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  have  been 
redeemed  from  slavery,  and  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  that  one  Christ,  and  to 
receive  Him  in  their  souls.  That  I  call  spiritual  redemption.  And  as  a  West  African 
standing  before  a  Christian  audience,  the  first  impulse  is  to  thank  all  Christian  friends 
for  what  they  have  done  for  us  bodily  and  spiritually.  Speaking  about  native  agency, 
I  have  only  to  stand  here  and  give  you  facts  of  our  work  in  West  Africa,  and 
particularly  in  that  part  of  West  Africa  called  the  Niger  Delta  Pastorate,  where  we  dis- 
seminate the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  amongst  our  own  brethren  ;  and  we  give  you  these 
facts.  In  doing  so  it  is  not  my  place  to  tell  you  what  is  required  of  us,  but  we  leave 
it  to  you  to  draw  your  own  wise  conclusions.  Sneaking  of  the  Niger  Delta  Pastorate, 
which  was  at  one  time  within  the  pastorate  of  Bishop  Crowther,  who  was  a  rescued 
slave,  and  became  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  labour  with  purely  native 
agents,  we  find  we  have  to  divide  our  labours  in  many  ways  to  bring  religion  to  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow  Africans.  And  now  our  work  has  been  placed  in  our  own 
hands.  Just  about  six  years  ago  we  formed  ourselves  into  committees  of  our 
Churches,  and  wrote  to  our  bishop  and  told  him  that  we  were  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  our  Churches  upon  ourselves,  and  build  our  churches  and 
support  our  ministers,  to  govern  ourselves,  and  extend   the  redeeming  Gospel  of 
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C3irist  to  our  neighbours  around  us.  At  first  this  movement  was  looked 
upon  with  great  diffidence.  It  was  thought  that  we  were  young,  and  were 
trying  to  do  without  European  superintendents.  This  thought  was  very  far  away 
from  us.  There  were  two  circumstances,  among  others,  which  led  us  to  this  course. 
The  first  is  that  we  found  that  the  climate  in  the  Niger  Delta  is  so  unhealthy  to 
Europeans  that  we  offered  ourselves  that  we  should  take  the  heavy  responsibility 
upon  ourselves,  and  thereby  economize  the  lives  of  good  European  missionaries. 
And  the  second  thought  that  was  before  us  was  that  if  the  good  old  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  sending  us  missionaries  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was 
time  that  we  should  receive  that  love  ourselves,  and  diffuse  that  love  amongst  our 
own  countrymen  ;  and  thus  we  wrote  asking  the  bishop  to  urge  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  allow  us  the  responsibility  of  reconstituting  and  developing  our 
own  Church  and  paying  our  own  expenses.  And  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  advised  us  that,  in  order  to  have  a  good  foundation,  a  constitution 
should  be  formed,  showing  what  our  religion  was  founded  on,  and  what  we  were  going 
to  do  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  sympathies  of  Bishop  Tugwell  and  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Dobinson,  who  have  done  so  much  for  us,  were  with  us  in  the  matter.  That 
constitution  has  been  formed,  it  has  been  brought  to  England,  revised  and  approved 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  signed  by  his  Grace  who  is  now  amongst  us 
this  afternoon  ;  so  that  I  feel,  my  dear  friends,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  the  work 
that  God  has  placed  in  our  hands.  And  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  we  are  doing,  I  may  say  we  have  seven  churches  built  up,  we  have  one  which  we 
call  the  cathedral,  holding  1,500  people,  another  which  holds  900,  and  others  which 
hold  separately  from  200  to  300  people.  And  not  only  this,  but  we  called  a  meeting 
at  one  time,  and  asked  our  people  an  important  question.  We  said,  "  Although  you 
support  your  ministers,  though  you  build  your  churches,  yet  there  is  another  point  of 
&r  greater  importance,  and  that  is  the  point  what  is  to  be  done  for  your  brother  heathen 
who  are  dyine  around  us  ignorant  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  We  said  that  our 
English  missionaries  had  always  taught  us  to  have  missions  in  connection  with  any 
Church  that  was  founded,  and  we  asked  them  for  funds  to  carry  this  out.  They  asked 
for  consideration  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  that  fortnight  they  came  to  us,  and 
said  that  after  consideration  they  found  that  they  must  do  so.  Every  full  communi- 
cant member  of  the  Church,  male  and  female,  should  be  a  missionary  wherever  he 
was  going  ;  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  during  the  three  years  since  this  was  decided 
10  l>c  done,  there  are  twenty-one  chapels  built  in  the  interior,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast — built  by  these  Christians,  and  ministered  to  by  our  communicants ; 
and  now  we  have  found  since  that  many  men  and  women  have  thrown  away  their  idols 
and  have  become  Christians.  I  leave  all  this  to  you,  whether  you  will  say  to  us  cheering 
words,  and  tell  us  to  go  forward,  or  what  will  you  say.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  for 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Allnutt,  Cambridge  Mission,  Delhi. 

I  THINK  it  is  too  late  in  the  proceedings  this  afternoon  to  take  up  the  subject  which 
I  wanted  to  speak  about,  but  as  the  case  of  India  has  been  only  partially  represented, 
I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  »-ay  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  two  points  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon.  And  first,  in  regard  to  missionary  comity.  I  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  principal  of  a  collcj^e  in  India.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  very 
closely  associated  with  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the  principal  of  the  Mission  College 
at  Lahore.  I  have  found  it  possible  to  work  with  him  without  the  least  vestige  of 
friction  in  connection  with  a  work  which  brought  us  into  constant  and  closest  contact. 
And  in  Delhi  itself  there  is  a  large  and  important  Baptist  Mission,  with  which  body 
we  have  established  the  most  friendly  relations,  and  have  found  it  possible  to  maintain 
those  relations,  notwithstanding  our  steadfast  adherence  to  Church  principles,  without 
violating  that  spirit  of  Christian  love  which  ought  to  exist  between  Christians  every- 
where. I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  present  day,  when  we  remember 
what  an  enormous  debt  is  due  to  the  Nonconformist  body,  both  as  having  been  them- 
selves first  in  the  mission-field,  and  because  they  are  now  doing  a  work  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  our  own  Church,  that  we  should  bear  witness  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  friendly  relations,  while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  most  distinctly  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  true  distinctive  principles  of  our  Church  to  be  prejudiced  by 
our  charitableness.  Then  I  would  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
native  Christian  Church  in  India.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  great  wave  of 
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discontent  is  spreading  all  over  India,  and  our  Indian  Christians  are  to  a  great  extent 
affected  by  it.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  elements  of  hope  far  preponderate  over 
the  elements  of  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  if  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  found 
among  our  native  Christian  population  is  not  wisely  dealt  with  by  the  English 
missionaries,  and  the  societies  at  home,  as  far  as  they  come  into  contact  with  it,  there 
will  be  a  very  great  danger  indeed.  I  may  give  an  example  of  how  the  danger  may 
arise.  Two  young  sons  of  an  eminent  Indian  Christian  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  take  up  direct  mission  work — the  one  as  a  doctor  and  the  other  as  a 
missionary.  The  elder  brothers  of  these  two  young  men  refused  to  allow  them  to  take 
up  this  work,  because  they  said  they  should  never  take  up  any  work  which  depended 
for  its  support  on  funds  not  raised  in  India.  That  indicated,  some  may  feel,  a  healthy 
spirit  of  independence.  But  how  are  we  to  guard  against  its  abus^  ?  There  are  two 
practical  matters  that  will  have  to  be  recognized  in  our  mission  polity.  First  of  all, 
European  missionaries  will  have  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-effacement.  The  Indian 
character  is  made  up  of  two  things— great  stubbornness  and  great  weakness  of  will. 
The  European  character  is  marked  by  its  strength  of  will,  and  what  as  a  rule  happens 
when  the  European  comes  in  contact  with  the  native  is  that  the  native  just  goes  down 
like  a  sapling  being  bent  under  one*s  hand  ;  and,  like  the  sapling,  directly  the  hand 
is  withdrawn  he  resumes  his  old  place.  That  applies  to  our  missionaries  in  the  field. 
In  regard  to  the  policy  of  our  missionary  societies  at  home,  they  will  have,  I  believe, 
more  and  more  to  abandon  what  I  may  call  the  monarchical  system  of  missions  which 
largely  obtains  in  India.  I  mean  the  practice  of  putting  one  missionary  in  a  station, 
often  a  young  inexperienced  man,  in  sole  charge  of  an  important  mission  or  important 
department  of  mission  work,  such  as  the  charge  of  the  school  or  college.  He  is  apt 
in  such  cases  to  use  his  powers  in  a  manner  most  injurious  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Church,  however  well-intentioned  he  may  be.  We  must  learn,  as  I  said,  to  efface 
ourselves,  and  unless  our  societies  recognize  the  danger  of  the  existing  policy,  we 
shall  find  the  present  discontent  will  gather  volume,  and  be  fraught  with  peril  to  that 
harmonious  development  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  native  Church  which  we  all  long  and 
pray  for.  „.,.,«.«.»  "^'^ 

VICTORIA    HALL. 
Wednesday    Afternoon,    September    29TH,     1897, 


The  Right  Rev.   llie  LORD   BiSHOP  OF  RiPON  in    the   Chair. 


THE     CHURCH     AND     DISSENT.. 

Recognition  of  Common  Truth  and  Common  Work. 
Removal  of  Obstacles  and  Misunderstandings. 
Discussion  of  Points  of  Difference. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  Vicar  of  S.  Austell,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Truro. 

I  FEEL  sure  that  I  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of  reunion,  which  is,  I 
take  it,  what  this  discussion  aims  at,  if  I  regard  **  Church  and  Dissent " 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  And  the  practical  question  for  us  to 
consider  is  this — **  What  can  we  do  to  heal  the  breach  ;  *'  to  end  **  this 
war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds  ?  " 

That  the  task  is  not  a  light  one  goes  without  the  saying.     Indeed,  I 
confess  to  you  that,  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  Church,  and  what  I  do  of 
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Dissent,  I  should  despair  of  all  reunion  were  it  not  that  God  wills  it, 
that  Christ  prays  for  it,  and  that  we  '*  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
Lord  and  the  Life-Giver.  If  "order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  reunion 
cannot  be  impossible.  It  will  not  come  in  our  time,  or  in  our  children's, 
but  it  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  guard 
against  impatience  and  hurry.  Reunion  cannot  be  rushed  :  *'  the  more 
haste,  the  less  speed."  Dissent  is  not,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  the  growth  of 
a  night,  and  it  will  not  perish  in  a  night ;  when  it  dies,  it  will  die  hard. 
Vested  interests  alone  will  prolong  its  existence.  Besides,  we  are  quite 
unprepared  for  reunion  at  present ;  it  would  be  no  blessing  if  it  came  to 
us  to-morrow.  **  How  can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed," 
and  we  are  not  agreed— even  they  are  not  agreed.  Their  ideas  of 
religion  differ  widely  from  ours,  and  things  which  we  cherish  they  call 
Nehushtan.  One  of  the  newspapers  remarked  recently  that  we  cannot 
agree  even  as  to  the  merits  and  prospects  of  Bulawayo.  So  that  if  we 
patched  up  a  peace  it  could  not  last  long,  and  whilst  it  lasted,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  it  would  be  a  cat  and  dog  life.  It  would  be  worse.  A  cat 
and  a  dog  were  once  observed  by  a  meek  curate  to  be  reposing 
peacefully  on  the  same  rug  before  the  fire,  and  he  used  them  to  point  a 
moral  to  a  man  and  his  wife  whom  he  found  quarrelling.  *'  Ay,  ay," 
said  the  husband,  ''but  you  tie  'em  together,  and  then  see  how  they'll 
get  on."  I  have  heard  that  the  sects  which  have  coalesced,  as  the 
Methodists  have  in  Canada  and  Australia,  do  not  at  present  compose  a 
very  harmonious  family.  So  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  possess  our 
souls  in  patience.  Premature  reunion  might  lead  to  permanent  division. 
Schemes  of  comprehension  are  hardly  yet  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  It  is  often  said  that  reunion  '*  is  in  the  air."  The  observation 
is  a  peculiarly  just  one,  for  it  certainly  is  not  on  terra  firma. 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  that  bar  the  way.  It  is  necessary  to 
discuss  these ;  otherwise,  how  can  we  hope  to  remove  them.  They  will 
show  us  what  our  work  is  to  be,  and  how  the  years  of  waiting  are  to  be 
employed. 

Now  the  first  obstacle  to  reunion,  after  the  vested  interests  just 
referred  to,  is  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  religious  people  in  England 
are  persuaded  that  Dissent  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  blessing  to  England. 
I  say  "  two-thirds,"  for  all  Dissenters  and  many  Churchmen  are  of  the 
number.  They  look  at  the  devout  lives  of  Dissenters ;  at  the  congrega- 
tions they  have  gathered ;  at  the  doctrines  they  have  emphasized ;  at 
the  good  work  they  have  done ;  and  they  ask  where  would  England 
have  been  without  them.  Not  only  so,  but  they  hold  that  Dissent  was 
and  is  a  necessity.  Conscience,  they  say,  must  be  supreme ;  with  their 
religious  convictions,  they  could  not  remain  with  us.  This  is  our  first 
diflliculty,  and  I  will  deal  with  it  at  once.  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  fallacy,  a  blunder  strikingly  like  that  of  the  Irishman  who  maintained 
that  the  moon  was  worth  two  of  the  sun  .because  it  gave  light  when 
light  was  wanted,  whereas  the  sun  only  shone  by  day.  The  fallacy  lies 
in  confounding  Dissent  with  Dissenters.  Dissent  has  done  no  direct 
good  ;  not  a  scrap  !  Dissenters  have,  if  you  like,  but  not  qua  Dissenters. 
All  the  piety  they  have  had,  all  the  good  they  have  accomplished,  they 
owe  to  their  Christianity,  not  to  their  secession.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  Churchman  to  be  pious  or 
to  do  good.     I  repeat,  therefore,  that  whatever  virtues  Dissenters  have 
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they  owe  to  their  and  our  religion — not  to  their  Dissent.  They  might 
have  been  and  done  all  this  had  they  remained  with  us.  And  as  to 
their  conscientious  scruples,  conscience  may  have  required  them  to 
protest,  but  it  could  never,  unless  it  were  warped,  require  them 
to  secede ;  the  worse  we  were  and  the  worse  our  doctrines,  the  more 
reason  for  their  remaining  to  try  and  reform  us.  Our  Lord  went  after 
the  lost  sheep  :  the  Dissenting  idea  is  to  go  away  from  the  lost  brother. 
So  we  owe  it  to  our  people,  and  to  Dissenters,  too,  to  expose  these 
fallacies.  In  fact,  our  work  must  be  largely  educational ;  no  one  can 
say  that  such  work  is  not  needed.  Only  the  other  day  an  admirable 
clergyman  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  words,  "Holy 
Catholic  Church  "  meant — I  grieve  to  say  he  was  an  honorary  Canon. 
There  can  be  no  peace  until  that  point,  among  others,  is  settled.  We 
must  show,  and  we  can  show,  that  our  sacred  Lord  founded  a  *'  body,'' 
a  society  to  carry  on  His  work ;  that  this  society  was  the  only  thing, 
apart  from  His  precepts,  that  He  left  behind  Him  \  that  it  preceded  the 
New  Testament  by  many  years  ;  that,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  gave 
us  the  New  Testament ;  that  it  appears  in  that  volume  as  *'  one  body," 
His  one  agency  for  regenerating  our  race,  and  the  one  agency  to  which 
He  promised  His  presence ;  that  this  **  body  "  exists  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  branch  of  it  in  our  own  country,  and  that,  this  being  so,  there  is 
no  room  for  Dissent ;  no  disciple  of  Christ's  should  ever  desert  Christ's 
body  or  divide  it ;  still  less  should  he  found  a  rival  society,  because  he 
thinks  that  this  will  do  the  work  better.  In  fact,  we  must  insist  on 
"the  crown  rights  of  Christ."  That  is  a  favourite  phrase  with  our 
Dissenting  brethren,  but  there  is  one  "crown  right  "of  His  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  they  overlook,  namely,  that  the  Church  is  His  Church,  and 
not  Wesley's  or  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's.  He  is  the  Head,  and 
the  Church  is  "  His  body,"  and  there  can  no  more  be  two  bodies  than 
two  heads.  And  so  we  find  that  God's  way  of  extending  and  reforming 
the  Church,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Writ,  is  not  to  found  separatist  bodies, 
but  to  repair  the  old  body,  just  because  that  body  is  Christ's  and  Christ 
is  its  Head. 

Now  I  come  to  a  second  obstacle,  and  a  most  formidable  one  it  is. 
It  is  that  few  Dissenters  desire  reunion ;  most  of  them  are  resolutely 
opposed  to  it.  They  discuss  reunion  amongst  themselves,  but  they 
draw  the  line  at  the  Church.  They  say  it  is  because  of  our  errors  and 
abuses,  our  Erastianism,  and  unspirituality.  Until  we  renounce  our 
"soul-destroying  errors,"  they  will  no  more  have  peace  with  Canterbury 
than  with  Rome.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should  understand  this  ;  it  is 
good  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Anyhow,  it  marks  out  our  work 
for  us;  we  have  to  educate  the  Dissenting  mind.  I  hope  they  will 
excuse  my  mentioning  such  a  thing,  but  some  of  them  must  need 
education,  if  only  because  they  contradict  one  another ;  they  cannot  all 
be  right.  Well,  our  duty  is  to  show  them  patiently,  lovingly,  almost 
imploringly,  first,  that  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  think  us.  They 
condemn  us  because  they  do  not  know  us,  nor  do  they  understand  our 
teaching ;  at  least,  they  are  constantly  misrepresenting  it.  Secondly, 
that  however  bad  we  may  be,  we  are  not  hopeless ;  not  incapable  of 
amendment ;  indeed,  we  very  much  want  to  mend.  They  allow 
themselves  that  we  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years — all 
except  the   ritualists — that  we    have  repaired  defects  and  remedied 
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abases,  and  have  lengthened  our  cords  and  strengthened  our  stakes. 
If  they  would  only  approach  us  and  formulate  their  grievances,  they 
would  find  us  willing  and  anxious  to  meet  them.  But  they  must 
clearly  understand  that  whilst  it  is  our  part  to  reform,  it  is  theirs  to 
return.  We  cannot  return  to  them,  for  we  never  left  them — they  left 
us;  besides,  we  should  have  to  go  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 
They  sometimes  ask  us  to  meet  them  half-way.  Our  answer  is  that  we 
are  half-way  already — half-way  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  we 
must  not,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  them,  destroy  all  chance  of  reunion 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  If  we  could  waive  the  •'  historic 
episcopate,"  for  example,  it  might  please  them,  but  it  would  outrage 
others,  and  we  want  to  see  all  Christians  reunited.  Yes,  they  must 
return  to  us,  and  by  modifications,  by  copious  concessions  in  all 
non-essentials,  we  will  make  the  process  as  easy  as  we  can,  but  we 
cannot,  we  dare  not,  sell  our  Catholic  birthright.  We  say  they  ought 
never  to  have  left  us ;  it  was  against  the  will  of  God.  We  know  ihe 
Church  was  corrupt;  it  always  is  more  or  less  so;  it  would  be  that 
even  if  they  rejoined  us ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  ever  been  more 
corrupt  than  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Sardis,  for  example,  yet 
nobody  ever  spoke  of  leaving  them.  The  Bible  contains  no  suggestion 
of  Dissent.  On  the  contrary,  it  condemns  it,  for  it  forbids  divisions 
within  the  Church — how  much  more  separations //y7ot  it.  And  this  we 
must  get  into  the  Dissenting  mind — and  when  once  ihey  grasp  it,  it  is  a 
revelation  to  them — that  nothing  short  of  apostasy  can  justify  a  secession. 
We  may  leave  the  Church  when  God  leaves  it,  but  not  before. 

But  how  are  we  to  reach  Dissenters  ?  how  teach  them  ?  They  will 
not  listen  to  our  luminous  discourses,  and  argument  from  house  to 
house  is  hopeless.  It  is  not  everyone  that  can  use  the  Socratic  method, 
nor  is  it  everyone  that  can  keep  his  temper.  And  their  ideas  of 
doctrine  are  often  so  original  as  completely  to  baffle  us.  One  of  our 
people,  whose  daughter  had  gone  to  service  in  a  sisterhood,  was  much 
alarmed  when  told  that  the  ladies  were  **  Catholics."  The  girl,  however, 
was  able  to  reassure  her :  she  knew  "  they  was  good  Protestants,  because 
they  had  bacon  for  breakfast.*'  One  of  my  curates  again  once  cited  the 
text,  **  Baptism  doth  now  save  us."  He  thought  he  had  scored  a  point. 
Judge  of  his  dismay  when  told  that  that  was  a  misprint ;  it  should  be. 
*•  Baptism  doth  not  save  us."  I  cannot,  therefore,  cherish  the  hope  of 
convincing  many  Dissenters  in  conversation.  And  it  is  a  long  process, 
and  life  is  short. 

But  is  there  no  other  way  ?  Indeed,  there  is — the  Press,  the  greatest 
human  power.  We  are  not  using  it  as  we  should  do,  or  as  Romanists 
and  Dissenters  do.  Even  the  Socialists  have  flooded  the  land  with  their 
literature,  whilst  we  sit  still  and  look  on.  We  do  not  even  bear  our 
part  in  the  newspapers,  and  specially  the  little  local  newspapers,  which 
our  people  read  with  so  much  avidity  and  so  much  awe.  They  have 
much  larger  audiences  than  we  have.  I  see  that  a  dignitary  has  recently 
denounced  all  tracts  as  useless.  His  w^ords  must  have  greatly  rejoiced 
the  Liberation  Society.  '  But  I  wonder  what  an  election  agent  would 
say  if  he  were  asked  to  fight  his  battle  without  this  weapon.  We  are 
often  found  fighting  the  Church's  battle  without  it ;  we  seem  rather  to 
trust  to  bricks  and  mortar.  But  if  I  were  a  Croesus,  I  would  not  build 
a  cathedral,  nor   would  I  endow  a  see,  but  I  would  provide  every 
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Dissenting  minister  in  the  land,  Roman  and  Genevan,  with  food  for 
reflection.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  converting  some  j  I  think  I 
could  convert  more  if  I  had  the  means. 

But  the  fiercest  lion  in  our  path — it  is  not  an  intellectual  difficulty  : 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tempers,  the  jealousies,  the  hereditary  and 
unreasoning  bigotries  and  hatreds  ot  men  in  both  camps.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  have  to  confess,  but  there  are  Christians  who  hate 
each  other  much  more  than  they  hate  sin.  And  there  are  persons 
who  are  fanning  the  flame ;  you  have  only  to  read  the  dissenting  papers 
to  see  that.  I  wish  I  could  add  that  all  Church  papers  were  free 
from  this  reproach.  Now,  here  lies  our  main  difficulty,  and  how  shall 
we  meet  it? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  afraid  some  of 
us  exasperate  Dissenters  and  alienate  Churchmen  by  our  unwisdom. 
We  talk  of  "years  of  discretion,"  but  I  fear  some  of  us  attain  that  age 
rather  late  in  life.  I  am  in  favour,  for  one  thing,  of  a  stately  and  solemn 
ritual,  but  not  if  it  offends  the  weak  brother.  The  six  points  are  dearly 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  sixty  parishioners.  And  is  it  necessary  to  go 
at  such  a  pace  ?  Everything  good  comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
wait.  Why,  Newman,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  movement, 
shrank  from  reintroducing  even  the  weekly  Communion,  because  men 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  O  si  sic  omnes  /  What  our  recent  ritual 
developments  have  done  for  souls  I  cannot  say,  but  they  have  certainly 
retarded  reunion. 

But  if  we  are  to  win  Dissenters,  we  must  not  only  most  religiously 
respect  their  prejudices,  we  must  gain  their  confidence  and  their 
esteem.  As  it  is,  they  suspect  us  as  formalists  ;  they  think  we  are  not 
safe  guides  to  heaven  ;  they  have  been  known  to  call  us  •*  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind."  And  no  amount  of  argument  will  alter  this  persuasion  ; 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  live  it  down.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
only  Bible  most  Englishmen  read  is  the  life  of  their  parish  priest ;  and 
they  look  at  what  he  does,  not  at  what  he  says.  They  judge  the  Church 
mainly  by  the  characters  of  the  clergy.  I  wonder  how  many  men  have 
become  Dissenters,  just  because  Dissenters  were  more  in  earnest  and 
less  worldly  that  we.  If  we  are  ever  to  win  them  back,  it  will  be  by  the 
elevation  of  our  characters  and  the  purity  and  devotion  of  our  lives, 
just  as  the  whole  of  Chablais  was  won  for  Romanism  by  the  apostolic 
zeal  and  love  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales.  This  is  the  first  step  to  reunion. 
Dissenters  could  never  have  broken  away  from  us,  had  not  love  (theirs 
and  ours)  grown  cold.  The  members  of  the  same  family  may  differ, 
and  differ  widely,  but  they  will  not  separate  whilst  love  remains.  And 
they  will  return — they  must  return  when  love  revives.  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  Dissent.  "To  persuade  men,"  says  the  Abb^  Mullois, 
"they  must  be  loved  much."  It  is  our  only  hope  of  persuading 
Dissenters.  There  must  be  no  more  gibes  and  sneers,  still  less 
reproaches  and  revilings.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  early  Quakers  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  their  cruel  persecutions  they  never 
murmured  or  retaliated,  and  there  is  a  clergyman  in  Plymouth,  once 
pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  now  universally  venerated,  who  won  his  way  to 
favour  by  his  patient,  uncomplaining  continuance  in  well-doing.  We 
must  approach  Dissenters  as  brothers — most  of  them  are  such,  by  virtue 
of  their  baptism — must  cheerfully  recognize  the  good  they  have  done  ; 
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must  work  with  them  whenever  we  can  5  must  seize  every  opportunity 
of  serving  them ;  in  fact,  we  must,  I  will  not  say,  "  Kill  them  by 
kindness,"  but  convert  them  by  charity. 

One  word  more.  I  have  reserved  our  chief  resource  to  the  latst. 
When  our  Lord  hungered  for  unity.  He  prayed  for  it.  We  must  cry  to 
God  day  and  night  for  the  peace  of  His  Jerusalem.  The  Lambeth 
Conference  has  just  reminded  us  of  this  obligation.  I  could  almost 
wish  that  we  had  an  additional  prayer  for  unity  in  our  daily  offices. 
For  if  the  Word  of  God  is  our  sword,  prayer  is  our  strength,  and  charity 
is  our  cincture ;  with  such  spiritual  weapons,  we  cannot  despair. 

**  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 


The  Rev.  J.  Andrewes  Reeve,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

I  DESIRE  to  speak  as  one  who  holds  that  all  differences  between  people 
who  believe  the  miraculous  facts  as  stated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  are  of 
the  nature  of  misunderstandings.  They  come  from  questions  relating 
to  the  precedence  of  bishops,  as  in  our  disagreement  with  Roman 
Christians ;  or  from  questions  relating  to  the  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  applied  to  the  soul,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
large  bodies  of  English-speaking  Christians,  containing  still  a  consider- 
able number  of  Churchpeople,  who  speak  of  themselves  as  Evangelicals, 
and  their  system  of  interpretation  as  '*  evangelical  theology." 

Now  the  Romans  hold  absolutely  the  great  facts  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Resurrection  ;  they  call  themselves  "Roman  Catholics"  because 
they  believe  there  is  an  assurance  given  to  the  Roman  bishop  of 
preventing  a  change  of  faith,  and  a  power  of  answering  hard  questions 
when  they  arise  in  Church  life.  Catholic  is  enough  ;  but  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  they  do  not  scruple  to  use  the  somewhat  contradictory 
title  of  **  Roman  Catholic,"  to  show  how  changeless  are  the  fundamental 
verities  of  faith. 

"  Evangelical "  simply  means  of  or  belonging  to  good  news  \  and  as 
many  in  the  historic  Churches  have  missed  the  joy  which  comes  to 
each  redeemed  soul  as  it  learns  what  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  mean  for  each,  "Evangelicals"  use  a  name  which  implies  tq 
them  that  they  are  personally  conscious  of  Christ's  work,  and  of  His 
desire  to  impart  eternal  life  to  all  believers.  The  common  truth  is 
belief  in  the  Person  of  Christ  and  in  His  divine  mission  to  reveal  the 
love  and  the  nature  of  God :  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gho^t.  The  com- 
mon work  is  to  reveal  these  fundamental  facts  to  other  men  as  well  as 
we  can.  Wide  and  deep,  then,  is  the  basis  of  our  common  truth  and 
of  our  common  work. 

I  now  would  confine  inyself  to  Dissent  as  expressed  by  the  different 
bodies  of  Evangelical  Dissenters  in  the  English  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  most  practical,  and  therefore  the  most  hopeful, 
side  of  the  question ;  though  not  forgetting,  as  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
<f.^.,  seems  to  do,   that  Roman  and  Greek    Christians,  /.<?.,  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  Christian  people  on  earth  and  in  paradise,  are  "  Evan- 
gelicals "  too. 

In  the  penultimate  Lambeth  Conference  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
**  historic  episcopate  "  is  the  missing  link  which  will  bind  these  believers 
into  a  visible  unity.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  realized  how  great  a 
step  towards  reunion  this  declaration  must  become ;  it  is  a  seed  which 
may  take  long  to  germinate,  but  it  must  do  its  work  at  last. 

*<  God  hath  sown  and  He  wiU  reap  ; 
Growth  is  slow  when  roots  are  deep." 

We  have  listened  too  much  to  the  almost  sarcastic  way  in  which  this 
statement  was  received  by  those  who  have  lost  the  ideal  of  the  visible, 
corporate  life  of  the  Church  on  earth,  rather  than  thanked  God  as  we 
should  for  a  concession  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  true  and  divine 
compromise.  Much,  very  much,  is  claimed ;  but  much,  very  much  is 
conceded  thereby. 

Let  us  take  one  example  out  of  many  which  suggest  themselves  of  the 
application  of  this  principle.  In  English-speaking  lands  we  are  met  with 
this  strange  fact,  that  there  are  two  forms  of  service  by  which  men  offer 
worship ;  that  which  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  use  of  the 
English  Prayer-book,  and  that  which,  following  the  form  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  more  or  less  wholly  uses  extempore  prayer. 
In  all  of  our  towns,  and  in  most  of  our  villages,  there  are  facilities  for 
both  acts  of  worship  regularly  and  constantly.  In  England  the  wor- 
shippers are  perhaps  about  evenly  divided ;  in  Scotland  and  America  the 
extempore  habit  of  worship  is  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Christian 
people.  Our  dear  Queen  has  expressed  her  great  appreciation  of  such 
worship ;  and  hers  is,  at  any  rate,  a  representative  opinion  worthy  of 
respect.  Our  Lord  is  ever  presenting  to  His  Father  human  longings, 
human  confessions  of  sin  and  weakness,  offered  in  these  two  ways  in 
our  mother  tongue.  H  e  adds  to  our  prayers  **  something  not  to  our 
hurt,"  as  good  George  Herbert  said  of  this  prevailing  intercession.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  worthy  of  a  greater  attention  than  they 
usually  receive. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  and  care  for  our  English  Prayer-book ; 
but  I  take  it  that  this  widespread  lack  of  its  use  shows  that  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  has  gone  too  far ;  and  that  greater  freedom  in  worship 
would  give  greater  unity.  Are  the  members  of  a  congregation  which  has 
always  worshipped  in  the  extempore  way  to  forego  what  they  have 
esteemed  their  highest  ideal  of  public  prayer  before  they  place  themselves 
under  the  bishops  or  apostles  of  the  land  ?  I  think,  if  necessary,  they 
should ;  but  I  think  it  because  the  Evangelical  system  seems  to  me  to 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  greater  joys  and  the  greater  triumphs  of 
Christian  living.  But  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  ask  that  in  placing 
themselves  under  those  whom  Christ  has  called  to  rule  and  guide  His 
Church,  they  should  have  freedom  to  worship  Him  in  extempore 
method  if  they  so  desire  it. 

This  brings  me  to  say  that  though  individual  conversions  to  the  ancient 
Church  of  this  land  and  to  the  Church  in  America  are  to  be  desired  and 
prayed  for,  and  although  they  have  been  very  frequent  both  from  Roman 
and  Evangelical  dissent,  yet  we  should  long  most  for  conversions  of 
whole  congregations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  such  by  widening  our 
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bounds,  and  by  respecting  even  what  we  may  consider  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  hold  the  Catholic  Faith  without  perhaps  knowing  it,  and  who 
are  Catholics  in  belief  and  sentiment  without  being  under  the  protection 
of  any  bishop  or  apostle  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More  and  more  we 
see  that  to  hold  Christ,  to  have  Him,  the  God-man,  as  a  personal  Saviour, 
a  daily  Absolver  and  a  daily  Guide,  is  the  essence  of  our  faith :  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  different  from  all  other  men  ;  happy  with  a 
rapture  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  All  that  enshrines 
this  faith,  applies  it,  makes  it  real,  is  of  vital  import ;  and  all  evangelical 
Dissenters  who  have  found  Christ  can,  and  do,  and  must  thank  God  for 
all  which  makes  this  faith  sure  and  certain :  if  they  knew  that  the  bugbear 
they  call  sacerdotalism  is  simply  the  conveyance  of  the  holy  gifts  from  the 
Great  High 'Priest  to  His  poor  people;  if  they  knew  that  the  great 
sacraments  which  they  think  we  are  in  danger  of  putting  instead  of 
Christ,  are  simply  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  through  the  Bocjy 
of  Christ  to  make  all  safe  and  happy  under  cover  of  His  great 
redemption ;  how  they  too  would  thank  God  for  these  things.  So  on 
the  other  hand  we  should,  and  I  hope  do,  thank  God  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  too  in  His  sevenfold  working,  does  possess  the  souls 
even  of  unbaptized  people, 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  Evangelical  Dissenter  in  England  or 
America  who  would  even  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  joy  and  strength 
which  comes  to  me  from  believing  myself  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ;  and  I  hope  that  not  one  of  us  would 
deny,  or  say  anything  which  could  be  construed  into  denying,  the  reality 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  such  a 
Dissenter  simply  because  "  he  followeth  not  with  us."  The  one  would 
be  in  danger  of  discrediting  the  permanence  of  the  presence  of  the 
Christ  "  to  the  end  of  the  age  " ;  the  other  of  doubting  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Christ  to  adapt  Himself  to  conditions  which  pride  and  prejudice 
have  produced  as  the  ages  have  passed  by. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  pathetic  things  I  remember  was  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  protest  against  the  "  down  grade  "  in  Evangelical  theology.  If 
I  were  merely  an  Evangelical  I  should  feel  it,  and  dread  it,  as  he  did.  1 
never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  that  great  Baptist,  but  at  the  time  I 
ventured  to  write  to  him  a  word  of  sympathy.  I  will  read  you  the  little 
note,  almost  mediaeval  in  its  tone  and  beauty,  which  he  wrote  to  me  in 
answer. 

*•  Dear  Sir, — Deep  down  we  have  in  the  eternal  verities  and  in  the 
inner  life  the  oneness  of  all  who  are  in  Christ — none  the  less  real 
because  unseen  of  the  carnal  eye.  The  great  sacrifice  for  sin  is  that  on 
which  my  eye  is  fixed,  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  that  on  which 
I  rest.  I  cannot  see  these  things  trampled  on.  In  this  battle  all  who 
believe  are  one  as  against  the  unbelieving  pretenders  to  wisdom.  When 
the  mists  have  melted,  we  shall  rejoice  together  in  the  morning.  The 
true  bride  is  as  yet  in  the  making,  and  even  the  second  Adam  sees  her 
not  till  she  is  fully  fashioned ;  then  will  He  call  her  '  the  luother  of  all 
living.'  **  Yours  truly, 

'' November  ist,  1887."  *' C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

I  say  that  we  are  in  danger  of  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost  if  we 
do  not  acknowledge  the  great  fact  that  a  man  who  could  write  thus  is 
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not  against  us  but  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  there  must  often  have  been 
something  wrong  in  our  presentment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
such  a  man  would  never  have  lived  until  he  entered  Paradise  outside 
the  city  set  on  a  hill.  We  have  often  in  the  past  succeeded  all  too 
well  in  hiding  the  Church  ;  and  even  now  good  men  are  going  about 
wiih  a  lantern,  hunting  for  the  true  Church,  in  the  very  streets  of  New 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  useful  for  us  to  remember  that  both  the  greatest  Churchman  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  greatest  Churchman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  left,  or  tried  to  leave,  the  English  Church.  It  is  more  striking 
still  that  John  Wesley  and  John  Henry  Newman  have  at  this  moment 
far  more  influence  in  guiding  and  inspiring  English  Churchmen  than 
the  members  of  the  communions  which  claim  them  as  their  own.  John 
Wesley  made  the  permission  to  use  free  prayer  one  of  his  conditions 
when  negotiating  with  our  bishops  for  the  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
people  as  true  Church  people ;  and  if  John  Henry  Newman  had  been 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  decrees  of  the  last  Lambeth  Conference ;  or 
if  the  archbishops  of  his  time  had  put  their  names  to  such  a  letter  as 
that  lately  issued  by  our  own  present  primates — whom  may  God  bless, 
keep,  and  reward — he  might  have  died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he 
would  never  have  been  a  Cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  Church. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  lately  holden  re  affirms  the  statement  of 
the  historic  episcopate ;  and  goes  on  to  recommend  the  appointment  in 
different  provinces  of  episcopal  committees  "  to  watch  for,  and  originate 
opportunities  of  united  prayer  and  mutual  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  different  Christian  bodies;  and  to  give  counsel  where 
counsel  may  be  asked."  Our  fathers  too  "recommend  tl  at  every 
opportunity  be  taken  to  emphasize  the  Divine  purpose  of  visible  unity 
among  Christians  as  a  fact  of  revelation."  I  can  well  believe  that  as  tiic— 
former  Lambeth  Conference  will  be  remembered  by  the  clause  about 
the  "  historic  episcopate,"  so  this  last  one  will  be  remembered  bTtiiis 
statement  of  Bible  truth  about  **  denominations.*' 

Let  us  in  a  Congress  which  can  speak  out  all  the  more  freely  because 
it  prepares  public  opinion  rather  than  decides  finally  how  action  shall 
be  taken,  let  us  welcome  these  truly  liberal  and  far  seeing  utterances. 
Let  us  bid  our  fathers  in  God  God-speed  in  such  holy  and  needful  work. 

What  may  be  attempted  with  Nonconformists  of  common  work  or 
worship  must  be  left  to  each  diocese  to  decide.  If  the  ancient  rule  of 
doing  nothing  without  the  bishop  be  observed,  no  harm,  but  very  much 
of  good,  may  come  from  very  varied  efforts  ;  and  herein  the  Church  in 
dioceses  where  there  is  no  Church  establishment  will  probably  lead  the 
way.  The  Establishment  gives  indeed  full  weight  to  the  **  commons," 
the  "plebes,"  as  our  Cyprian  would  say;  but  it  does  so  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  free  action  often  very  difficult ;  it  required  the  fear  of 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  fear  of  the  Puritan  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  stir  our  mother  Church  to  legislative  activity.  But 
very  much  can  be  done  even  in  England,  and  very  much  which  is  very 
unlike  our  usual  action  in  the  past. 

In  South  London  our  bishop  has  set  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
to  work  together  in  a  society  which  aims  at  purifying  public  morals,  by 
educating  and  focusing  Christian  public  opinion,  and  so  making  it  easier 
for  the  local  authorities  to  act  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do. 
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In  my  own  great  parish  we  have  a  relief  committee  for  examining 
cases  of  distress,  and  helping  them ;  a  representative  from  a  large  Bap- 
tist congregation  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  respected  members  of 
our  body,  who  works  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  secretary,  who  is  the 
highest  of  all  High  Churchmen,  It  is  my  privilege  to  belong  to  a  little 
band  of  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers  who  meet  at  breakfast  once 
a  month  in  each  others'  houses.  After  a  common  meal  we  read  the 
Bible,  discuss  some  book,  or  very  burning  question ;  and,  most  valuable 
of  all,  we  pray  together,  and  for  each  other. 

In  a  former  parish  when  once  the  Bible  Christian  minister  asked  me 
if  I  would  help  him  to  Holy  Orders,  I  at  once  offered  his  people  to  take 
them  over  in  a  body,  and  let  their  minister  remain  with  them,  and  have 
all  their  services  just  as  before  with  the  exception  of  my  administering 
all  Sacraments,  until  my  friend  was  ordained.  Of  course  the  Bible 
Christian  Conference  would  not  hear  of  this  plan ;  and  so  I  trained  their 
minister  and  he  became,  in  due  course,  my  curate ;  but  there  would 
have  been  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a  plan,  locally,  I  feel  sure. 
In  the  same  parish  I  for  years  led  a  class  meeting,  following  as  nearly 
as  I  could  the  Wesleyan  ritual,  little  as  I  liked  it  \  because  it  seemed  to 
me  unfair  that  men  who  were  used  to  such  a  class  should  not  find  it  in 
their  mother  Church. 

Different  plans  will  be  tried  in  different  places ;  but  "  where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way ;  "  and  if  we  wish  to  help  to  solve  these  great  questions 
we  shall  all  do  something ;  and  when  all  wish  for  a  solution  they  will  be 
solved.  Only  let  us  remember  that  in  approaching  the  members  of 
Dissenting  bodies  we  are  approaching  men  who  have  found  Christ  where 
they  are ;  who  are  trying,  often  harder  than  we,  to  evangelize  the  world  : 
that  they  love  and  honour  our  Lord  enough  gladly  to  die  for  Him ;  and 
further  that  they  would  cut  off  their  right  hands  rather  than  refuse 
episcopal  ordination  if  they  thought  their  Lord  desired  it  for  them ;  or 
if  they  saw  that  our  bishops,  or  apostles,  had  the  same  gifts  to  dispense 
as  had  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  or  S.  John.  The  leading  Nonconformists  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  us ;  often  swayed  by  party  action  ;  often 
stung  by  real  or  fancied  slights ;  and  not  always  acting  up  to  the  spirit 
of  their  own  highest  aspirations.  But  if  we  can  by  our  lives  prove 
the  vital  force  of  the  high  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Bible  \  if  our  joy 
and  peace  show  that  we  have  through  and  by  our  episcopal  succession 
an  assurance  of  Christ's  presence,  and  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Catholic,  or  Evangelical,  doctrine,  which  can  be  had  nowhere  else,  and 
which  is  a  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  faith,  and  the  acceptance  of 
which  is  to  us  a  part  of  our  obedience  to  the  fifth  commandment  j  then 
men  who  have  accepted  the  traditional  Evangelical  position  will  welcome 
with  a  burst  of  new  joy  the  fuller  teaching,  the  safer  and  more  complete 
system  of  interpretation,  which  has  been  taught  from  the  beginning, 
though  often  haltingly  and  with  lack  of  love,  and  which  does  express 
and  contain  that  body  of  truth  which  is  called  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
neither  Pope  nor  Puritan  can  add  to,  diminish,  or  destroy. 
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The  Right  Hon.    Earl   Nelson,  President  of  the   Free  and 
Open  Church  Association,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  refer,  before  reading  my  paper,  to  a  statement  contained 
in  Canon  Hammond's  contribution  to  the  debate,  in  which  he  implies 
that  Dissenters  are  opposed  to  reunion.  Upon  that  I  say  that  during 
the  present  Congress  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  the 
guest  of  a  prominent  Nonconformist  in  this  city.  It  was  only  this 
morning  that  my  host  showed  to  me  a  form  of  prayer  that  he  had  drawn 
up,  so  that  during  his  absence  he  and  pupils  could  join  together  in  it  at 
the  same  time.  'i*hat  prayer,  amongst  other  things,  is  chiefly  for  the 
union  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  before  the  year  is  out,  many  thousands  of  Noncon- 
formists will  be  praying  side  by  side  with  us  for  that  unity  for  which  we 
are  all  so  ardently  longing. 

Removal  of  Obstacles  and  Misunderstandings. 

The  whole  Encyclical  from  the  late  Lambeth  Conference  is  a  call  to  the 
armies  of  God  from  every  quarter  to  "go  forward"  for  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  And  it  has  a  great 
watchword :  **  That  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  emphasize  the 
Divine  purpose  of  visible  unity  amongst  Christians  as  a  fact  of  revelation." 
It  is  further  manifested  through  the  whole  letter  that  the  assembled 
bishops  fully  realized  that  an  attitude  of  humility  was  best  befitting  the 
position  of  a  divided  Christendom  ;  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Church, 
which  have  brought  upon  her  the  punishment  of  division,  have  been 
pretty  equally  shared  by  all  the  portions  of  the  divided  body. 

It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  I  would  enter  on  the  duty  imposed  upon  me 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  mis- 
understandings which  have  so  seriously  hindered  all  attempts  at 
reunion.  To  understand  how  real  the  obstacles  are  and  to  remove 
misunderstandings  there  is  only  one  remedy — the  cultivation  of 
brotherly  social  and  Christian  intercourse  between  those  who  are  at 
present  separated,  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  the  inner-mind  inten- 
tions and  feelings  by  which  we,  at  present  in  apparent  opposition,  are 
really  actuated.  If,  as  I  hope,  the  previous  paper  has  duly  impressed 
you  with  the  importance  of  fully  recognizing  the  common  truths  held 
and  the  common  work  undertaken  for  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom 
which  influences  all  true  Christians,  my  task  of  enforcing  upon  you  my 
great  panacea  will  be  an  easy  one. 

From  my  own  personal  experience  I  would  press  the  holding  of 
private  conferences  between  members  of  our  Church  and  the  members 
of  the  separated  bodies,  each  in  their  turn,  very  much  on  the  lines  of 
the  Langham  Street  Conference,  as  the  surest  method  to  our  desired 
end.  When  meeting  together  with  united  prayer  for  guidance  and  for 
unity,  misunderstandings  are  wonderfully  removed  on  either  side, 
and  the  various  obstacles  to  reunion  appear  in  their  true  proportions. 
The  representatives  on  either  side  who  have  so  met  and  have  gained 
such  knowledge  might  well  be  formed  into  larger  voluntary  bodies  to 
meet  once  or  twice  a  year  to  maintain  the  ground  already  gained,  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  further  advances,  and  the  formation  of  united 
organizations  for  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
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It  is  well  for  separated  bodies,  as  for  individuals,  '^  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us; "  and  I  am  convinced  that  by  such  intercourse  not  only 
would  many  misunderstandings  be  removed,  but  that  many  of  the  evils 
which  we  have  from  tjme  to  time  desired  to  reform  (but  which  from 
long  custom  we  have  learnt  to  bear  with)  would  become  at  once  reforms 
of  paramount  importance  when  we  knew  what  real  stumbling-blocks 
they  had  become  in  our  brothers'  way. 

As  to  the  obstacles,  until  we  realize  how  they  appear  to  those  looking 
upon  them  from  the  outside,  we  cannot  appreciate  their  real  hindrance 
to  unity.  A  review  of  the  past  history  of  our  Church  since  the  Refor- 
mation era  will,  however,  tell  us  very  truly  what  they  are.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  many  Christian  bodies  now  standing  apart 
from  us,  or  from  one  another,  would  not  have  separated  without  a  cause ; 
and  the  moving  cause  in  each  case  is  clearly  manifest  when  we  turn 
to  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  these  separated  bodies.  The 
original  cause  of  division  may  have  taken  exaggerated  proportions,  but 
there  was  a  real  evil  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  several  protests 
against  the  evil  should  be  accepted  as  distinct  warnings  against  possible 
dangers  which  may  assail  the  Church,  or  as  clear  indications  of  some  of 
our  many  shortcomings. 

In  the  front  of  these  obstacles  we  must  certainly  put  the  Established 
Church,  but  the  evils  derived  from  it  could  be  removed  without 
disestablishment  or  disendowment.  There  are  many  advantages  to 
Christianity  in  an  established  Church,  and  there  are  also  many  dangers. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  our  Colonies,  where  everything  is  on  the 
free  principle,  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  which  they  have  lost, 
and  are  surprised  to  find  very  few  of  the  supposed  obstacles  to  reunion 
removed.  Nevertheless  the  dangers  are  great,  and  the  contemplation 
of  them  by  those  outside  cause  stumbling-blocks  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
mitigate  or  remove. 
I  will  specially  draw  your  attention  to  two  : — 

(i)  Our  independent  spiritual  action  may  be  unduly  shackled  by  the 
temporal  power ; 

(2)  We  may  be  tempted  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  enforce  a 
uniformity  which  would  be  destructive  of  all  spiritual  life. 

The  history  of  the  past  shows  us  too  plainly  how  we  have  suffered 
from  both  these  evils,  and  when,  resulting  in  the  enforcement  of  penal 
laws,  they  have  become  the  most  prominent  source  of  hatred  and 
division.  Many  of  those  evils  have  now  been  removed  far  away,  and 
our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  separated  bodies,  not  only  for  the 
warning  which  their  protests  have  given  against  the  dangers  of 
Erastianism,  but  also  for  their  self-denying  labours  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  have  not  only  blessed  them,  but  our  common 
Christianity,  and  have  also  won  for  us  that  greater  freedom  which  we 
now  so  manifestly  enjoy. 

Another  obstacle  which  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  those 
looking  at  us  from  without  is  the  present  state  of  our  law  of  Patronage. 
From  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other  Church  dignitaries  down  to 
the  nomination  of  incumbents  to  every  parochial  cure,  we  have 
hitherto  accepted  the  advantages,  but  have  shut  our  eyes  to  the  avowed 
evils,  which  are  such  an  occasion  of  offence  to  good  Christians  outside 
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our  body.  But  here  the  obstacle  can  be  removed  without  having 
recourse  to  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopate,  and  without  losing  the  useful 
freedom  of  appointment  under  our  present  patronage  laws.  Whatever 
reforms  we  may  make  in  this  particular,  we  must  take  care  that  our 
Church  is  freed  from  the  narrowness  of  sectarianism,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Church  must  remain  open  to  all  whose  views  are  consistent  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Creed  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

There  is  much  here  also  to  be  learned  by  an  appeal  to  history.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians  would  never  have  rejected,  an  episcopacy  if  the 
Laudian  bishops  had  not  been  so  essentially  Erastian.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  emphasized  our  loss  of  the  lay  voice  by  exaggerated 
views  of  the  power  of  the  congregation.  There  is  a  call  to  the  ministry 
from  God,  but  there  is  also  a  call  from  the  parishioners,  and  we  have 
unduly  suppressed  this  necessary  feature. 

But  things  in  this  respect  are  fast  mending.  The  age  of  shams  is 
passing  away,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  make  the  conge  cPHire 
and  the  objections  at  Bow  Church  a  real  safeguard  against  unsuitable 
appointments,  from  which,  happily,  by  God's  good  providence,  we  have 
been  mercifully  preserved.  And  we  are  prepared  further  to  amend  our 
Patronage  laws  by  giving  to  the  parishioners,  not  the  choice,  but  a  real 
power  of  objection  to  the  appointment  of  their  minister. 

Then  as  to  the  Episcopate.  A  study  of  history  would  make  us 
equally  dread  an  Erastian  bishop  and  a  prince  bishop  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  tendency  of  our  times  is  more  towards  a 
constitutional  bishop  than  to  an  autocratic  one ;  and  here  again  we  find 
the  evils,  against  which  we  felt  bound  to  protest,  in  a  fair  way  towards 
removal.  The  warning  voice  and  the  practical  example  of  the  separated 
bodies  have  had  their  effect.  Notwithstanding  their  protests  against 
episcopacy  they  have  one  and  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the 
office.  Under  the  influence  of  the  times  bishops  are  more  generally 
consulting  their  greater  chapter  of  presbyters,  and  it  only  requires  that 
these  chapters  should  become  truly  representative  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  to  realize  the  old  relation  of  the  three  orders  to  one  another  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  S.  Ignatius*  epistles. 

Another  great  obstacle  was  the  apparent  deadness,  formality,  and 
general  loss  of  spiritual  life  which,  before  the  last  great  revival,  was,  I 
fear,  a  mark  of  our  Church.  And  even  now  in  some  of  our  parishes 
the  indifference  of  our  Church  laity  contrasts  sadly  with  the  zeal  of  his 
Dissenting  brother.  But  here  again  the  warning  and  the  witness  of  the 
sei>arated  bodies  have  done  much  to  arouse  the  Church  to  her  neglected 
responsibilities,  and  we  can  now  vie  with  them  io  the  extension  of  our 
free-will  offerings,  in  the  increasing  freedom  in  our  modes  of  worship,  in 
the  direct  employment  of  men  and  women  in  all  Church  works,  in  our 
increased  attention  to  the  social  wants  of  our  people. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  has  specially  pressed  •*  the  formation  of 
committees  of  bishops  to  watch  for  opportunities  of  united  prayer  and 
mutual  conference  between  representatives  of  different  Christian  bodies, 
and  to  give  counsel  and  to  report.'* 

There  are  many  marks  still  remaining  of  a  visible  unity  among  the 
component  parts  of  our  national  Christianity.  There  is  the  great  fact 
that  in  the  times  of  deadness  and  immorality  and  infidelity  all  Christians 
have  suffered,  and  in  the  times  of  revival  all  Christians  have  apparently 
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shared  in  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  even  in 
their  apparent  opposition  to  us  I  have  been  able  to  shov  how  much 
they  have  helped  on  our  common  Christianity.  Let  us  strive  then  for 
a  renewed  Church,  with  many  obstacles  and  many  misunderstandings 
removed,  with  greater  freedom  of  worship,  greater  zeal  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  oar  Lord,  strengthened  all  along  the  line  by 
united  effort  directed  to  the  common  good  !  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  reanion  of  all  the  members  of  our  national  Christianity  would  create 
such  a  power  for  good  in  the  land  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  further 
dangers  of  an  Erastian  character. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  obstacle  to  be  removed  before  this 
blessed  end  can  be  attained.  To  secure  this  renewed  life  we  must  get 
rid  of  that  narrow-mindedness  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  all  schism 
and  division,  and  we  must  plant  in  its  place  that  true  catholicity  of  spirit 
which  will  embrace  all  the  members  of  the  one  great  body  of  Christ — 
all  who  are  desirous  of  serving  the  common  Master  and  Lord — without 
requiring  of  them  the  acceptance  of  those  petty  shibboleths  which  do 
bat  express  each  man's  limited  view  of  the  true  power  and  beauty  of  a 
fall  Christianity. 

Discussion  of  Points  of  Difference. 

The  Rev-  W.   Hay  M.    H.   Aitken,   General   Superintendent 
of  the  Church  Parochial  Society,  Bedford. 

It  is  no  small  comfort  in  approaching  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me  that  one  is  able  to  do  so  with  the  clear  conviction  that  the 
points  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  our  nonconforming  brethren 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  points  of  agreement  either  in 
number  or  importance.  At  a  recent  clerical  meeting  in  which  our 
relations  with  Dissenters  was  being  discussed,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
read  the  paper,  observed  that  he  had  recently  perused  Canon  Gore's 
little  book  entitled  "  The  Creed  of  a  Christian,"  and  he  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a -total  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
pages  in  that  work,  there  were  no  less  than  eighty- four  with  which  an 
orthodox  Dissenter  would  find  himself  in  general  agreement,  and  only 
twenty-five  pages  in  which  matter  open  to  question  by  such  an  one 
could  be  found.  The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  what,  for  con- 
venience sake,  we  may  call,  the  Lambeth  Articles.  Three  of  these  out 
of  four  have  been  cordially  accepted  by  Nonconformists,  while  the 
objection  to  the  fourth,  that,  namely,  which  demands  the  maintenance 
of  •*  the  historic  episcopate,"  depends  largely,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  upon  the  interpretation  that  we  assign  to  the  words  of  that 
article. 

In  discussing  the  points  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  Non- 
conformists, it  is  most  important  to  keep  well  in  view  both  the  compre- 
bensiveness  of  our  own  communion,  and  the  varieties  of  o[)inion  that 
prevail  amongst  those  from  whom  we  are  separated.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  multiply'  divergencies  almost  indefinitelyt  if  we  contrast  with  each 
other  extreme  views  on  either  side ;  but  to  do  t(iis  is  to  abandon  the 
vantage  ground  in  the  direction  of  reunion  that  we  already  occupy,  and 
perversely  to  create  fresh  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  that  we 
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profess  to  have  in  view.  No  doubt,  for  example,  the  "  points  of 
difTerence"  between  an  advanced  Anglican  and  a  Plymouth  Brother 
of  the  exclusive  sort  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  ''  dizzy  the 
arithmetic  of  memory,"  but  neither  does  the  extreme  partizan  represent 
the  Church  of  England  (though  he  sometimes  seems  to  think  that  he 
does),  neither  does  the  narrowest  of  all  sectarians  represent  either  the 
standpoint  or  the  spirit  of  Dissent.  It  would  be  found  on  examination 
that  many  of  the  points  of  difference  raised  by  such  a  comparison 
would  differentiate  the  position  of  the  advanced  Anglican  quite  as  much 
from  that  of  his  Evangelical  brother  Churchman  as  from  that  of  Dissenters 
in  general,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
Plymouth  Brother  would  be  as  strenuously  repudiated  by  most  Dissenters 
as  by  the  straitest  Churchman  in  our  land. 

It  might,  perhaps,  seem  a  more  reasonable  course  to  appeal  to  our 
formularies,  and  attempt,  as  it  were,  to  measure  the  theological  distance 
between  these  and  the  average  opinions  of  those  who  are  not  of  our 
communion.  But  this  course  is  exposed  to  two  difficulties.  First,  we 
have  to  consider  the  opposite  views  which  obtain  within  our  own  pale 
with  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  these  formularies ;  and,  second, 
we  must  remember  that  most  of  the  denominations  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  doctrinal  standard  at  all  but 
the  Bible.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  make  our  Church  more  narrow  than 
at  this  moment  she  is,  the  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
that  lies  before  us  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out  by  what  interval  that 
party  in  our  Church  which  most  nearly  approaches  our  nonconforming 
brethren  in  its  view  of  Christian  truth  is  separated  from  them.  •  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  two  separated  objects  we 
invariably  measure  from  the  point  of  nearest  approach,  and  if  our  object 
is  to  unite  things  that  are  separated  we  form  our  calculations  of  the 
expense  involved  by  considering  what  is  the  least  distance  that  has  to 
be  covered.  If  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  connected  with  England  by  a 
tunnel,  that  tunnel  will  be  excavated  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Stranraer  and  Larne ;  no  sane  person  would  think  of  beginning  it  at 
IwAuds  End  or  John  O'Groat's  point  Clearly  a  similar  course  is  the  only 
one  that  can  reasonably  be  pursued  in  our  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
reunion  between  ecclesiastically  separated  bodies.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  flaunt  before  the  eyes  of  our  brethren  the  maximum  of  possible 
divergence;  common  sense  teaches  that  we  should  concern  ourselves 
rather  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  irreducible  minimum  of  concession  or 
accommodation  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  of  those  with 
whom  we  would  fain  find  ourselves  in  open  fellowship,  if  indeed  we  do 
wish  this  end  to  be  brought  about. 

When  this  is  what  we  are  in  search  of,  the  thing  that  begins  to 
amaze  us  is  not  the  magnitude  of  our  divergence,  but  rather  the 
extreme  slenderness  of  the  issues,  theologically  considered,  which  have 
occasioned,  and  still  perpetuate,  our  divisions.  Indeed  I  fear  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  differences  of  religious  conviction  that  exist 
between  parties  in  our  own  Church  are  distinctly  graver  and  of  far  greater 
spiritual  moment  than*  those  which  obtain  between  Dissenters  and  those 
representatives  of  our  Church  with  whom  they  have  most  sympathy. 
When  we  proceed  to  consider  our  points  of  difference  in  this  reasonable 
way,  it  is  surprising  how  many  of  them  fade  away  altogether. 
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As  an  instance  of  this,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  the  sacraments.  It  might 
be  alleged  by  some  Churchmen  that  we  must  needs  regard  the  views  that 
ptevail  amongst  Nonconformists  on  this  subject  as  a  point  of  difference 
of  the  most  serious  character ;  but  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
First,  it  must  be  admitted  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Low  Churchmen  (I  do  not  say  Evangelicals,  for  not  every 
Evangelical  is  a  Low  Churchman)  whose  views  of  that  holy  ordinance 
are  essentially  ZwingUan  in  their  character  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  heard  a  prominent  Nonconformist  repudiate  Zwinglianism  as 
emphatically  as  any  Churchman  in  this  Congress  could  repudiate  it.  It 
simply  is  not  true,  then,  to  say  that  our  views  on  the  sacraments 
constitute  a  necessary  point  of  difference. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as  though  I  wtre  arguing  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  whether  we  do  or  do  not  entertain  just  and 
adequate  views  of  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace.  To  me  1  frankly 
admit  it  seems  nothing  short  of  deplorable  that  so  many  Dissenters 
should  regard  the  sacraments  as  mere  symbolic  forms,  with  which  they 
comply  only  out  of  obedience  to  our  Lord's  direction.  And,  indeed,  I 
long  for  reunion  all  the  more  because  I  believe  that  multitudes  of 
good  people,  who  have  never  been  trained  to  value  these  ordinances, 
would  be  likely  to  acquire  a  truer  appreciation  of  them,  were  they 
themselves  restored  to  their  proper  relations  with  the  Church.  I 
only  affirm  that  if  the  Church  has  proved  herself  already  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  retain  within  her  bosom  not  a  few  whose  views  on 
these  points  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  usually  held  by 
Dissenters,  we  cannot  refuse  to  Dissenters  a  place  within  our  pale  on 
these  grounds,  without  revising  our  present  position,  and  practically 
ejecting  from  our  communion  a  very  considerable  number  of  earnest 
and  devoted  souls,  whose  place  in  the  Church,  at  any  rate  since  the 
Gorham  judgment,  has  scarcely  been  disputed.  With  regard  to  the  other 
sacrament,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  not  about  baptism,  but  about 
infant  baptism  that  difficulties  arise  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
and,  if  we  exclude  the  Baptists  from  our  view,  we  may  add  that  it  is 
not  about  infant  baptism,  but  about  certain  views  of  infant  baptism — 
views  which  so  good  a  Churchman  as  Professor  Mozley  could  not  admit 
to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  our  formularies,  and  which 
are  repudiated  entirely  by  one  great  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  affirm  that  we  have  here  a  necessary  point  of 
difference. 

Let  us  consider  another  subject.  I  have  seen  it  gravely  stated  by  an 
otherwise  sober  and  intelligent  writer  that,  just  as  orthodox  Dissenters 
would  feel  constrained  to  exhibit  an  exclusive  attitude  towards 
Unitarians,  because  of  their  heresy  with  respect  to  the  Incarnation,  so 
we  are  bound  to  maintain  a  similarly  exclusive  attitude  towards 
Dissenters,  because  they  are  heretical  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  that  an  important  one.  They  do 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact  believe  in  "  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  This 
would  indeed  be  a  serious  charge  if  it  were  true,  but  surely  such  a 
statement  is  most  inaccurate  and  misleading.  What  most  Dissenters  do 
believe  is  that  the  holy  Catholic  Church  is  none  other  than  the  **  whole 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven,"  a  Church  that  consists  of  all  who  are  in  living  spiritual  imion 
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with  Christ.  They  believe  that  amidst  our  manifold  divisions,  no  one 
ecclesiastical  organization  has  more  right  than  another  to  the  title  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  may  be  a  right  view  of  the  case,  or  it  may  be 
wrong,  or  it  may  be  an  incomplete  view,  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
requiring  to  be  supplemented  by  other  considerations ;  but,  in  any  case. 
the  important  point  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  a  view  held  by 
multitudes  of  our  own  people,  and  even  by  not  a  few  of  our  own 
teachers.  Numbers  of  Church  people  are  such,  not  because  they 
regard  our  Church  as  the  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  established  by 
God's  providence  in  our  land,  but  because  they  find  themselves  in  fuller 
sympathy  with  its  teachings  and  customs  than  with  those  of  other 
bodies.  We  cannot  therefore  regard  the  prevalence  of  this  view 
amongst  Dissenters  as  *  a  necessary  point  of  difference,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  ejtct  from  our  communion  all  who  hold  the  same  view. 
This  I  hope  that  we  would  not  do  if  we  could,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  that  we  could  not  do  it  if  we  would. 

Some  amongst  us  again,  who  hold  the  name  of  '*  Political  Dissenter  " 
in  special  abhorrence,  .may  regard  the  attitude  of  most  Dissenters  on  the 
question  of  Disestablishment  as  a  point  of  difference ;  but  this  again  is 
a  mistake.  Our  Church  has  already  been  Disestablished  in  certain 
parts  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  this  has  not  tended  to  bring  about 
reunion,  but  it  has  brought  about  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  Church  people  that  little,  if  anything,  has  been  lost,  while  a  good  deal 
has  been  gained  by  the  process  of  Disestablishment.  Those  who  have 
been  led  by  experience  to  this  conclusion  cannot  reasonably  quarrel 
with  Dissenters  for  having  arrived  at  it  on  theoretical  grounds.  But  it 
is  not  only  where  our  Church  has  been  Disestablished  that  such  views 
prevail — they  are  held  by  many  amongst  us  here  in  England  who  claim 
none  the  less  to  be  loyal  sons  of  the  Church,  and  by  clergymen  as  well 
as  by  laymen.  Only  the  other  day  a  brother  clergyman  exclaimed 
with  much  vehemence  in  my  hearing,  *'  I  pray  for  Disestablishment 
every  day  of  my  life." 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  varieties  of  procedure  in  ritual  and  forms 
of  worship  must  constitute  practically  points  of  difference  that  can- 
not well  be  cleared  away.  But  such  a  supposition  arises  from 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  what  it  is  that  we  are  aiming 
at.  If  our  idea  in  advocating  reunion  is  to  bring  about  uniformity,  we 
may  more  wisely  employ  ourselves  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  perpetual  motion.  It  is  but  lost  labour  to  attempt  anything  of  the 
kind,  and,  if  the  attempt  could  prove  other  than  futile,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  mischievous  in  its  results.  What  we  seek  is  such  a 
corporate  reunion  as  shall  render  united  action  possible,  and  shall  give 
to  Christian  charity  a  fair  chance  of  welding  us  all  into  one  great  host  of 
God  ;  but  this  can  never  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  religious  liberty. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  divergence  between 
us  and  Dissenters  must  in  all  consistency  be  narrowed  down  to  a 
question  of  Church  government;  and,  in  affirming  that  this  is  so,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  fall  back  on  the  authority  oi  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. In  their  recent  meeting  our  bishops  re-affirmed  the  four 
"  articles,"  which  they  regard  as  affording  a  basis,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
discussion  of  reunion.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  no  point  of  difference 
arises  between  us  and  those  who  are  separated  from  us  on  any  of  these 
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articles  save  the  last  of  the  lour,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  '*  the 
historic  episcopate.'^  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they  were 
aware  of  other  points  of  necessary  difference  between  us  and  Dissenters, 
our  right  reverend  leaders  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  call  attention 
Co  them.  But  they  have  showed  their  wisdom  by  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  question  of  the  episcopacy  alone  that  seems  at  this 
moment  to  be  a  necessary  point  of  difference  between  the  Church  and 
Nonconformity.  On  the  one  hand,  all  true  Churchmen,  of  every  party, 
believe  the  episcopal  order  to  be  necessary,  some  would  say  to  the 
being,  and  some  would  say  to  the  well-being,  of  the  visible  Church ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Dissenters  would  be  ready  to  reply,  **  We  have 
done  without  it  very  well  for  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  and  we  are  quite  content,  so  far  as  our  own  judgment  of 
the  value  of  the  institution  is  concerned,  to  do  without  it  still." 

Here  again,  however,  in  attempting  to  appreciate  the  divergence  of 
conviction  that  keeps  us  ai>art,  we  perhaps  need  to  be  reminde<i  that 
the  point  in  dispute  is  episcopacy,  and  not  any  particular  view  about 
episcopacy.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  great 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us  Church  people  as  to  the  true  theory  of 
episcopacy ;  some  of  us  regarding  the  bishop  as  occupying  practically 
the  same  office  as  did  the  ancient  apostle,  while  others  look  upon  him 
as  merely  ** primus  inter pares^^  amongst  his  fellow  presbyters.  Now  I 
believe  that  1  am  right  in  saying  Dissenters,  as  a  rule,  do  not  so  much 
object  to  episcopacy  as  to  certain  theories  about  episcopacy,  which 
they  could  not  accept  without  admitting  that,  with  all  their  piety,  they 
and  their  fathers  before  them  have  been  up  till  now  indebted  only  to 
God's  uncovenanted  mercies  for  any  action  of  divine  grace  that  may 
have  reached  their  hearts  or  blessed  their  lives.  Are  you  surprised  that 
they  should  resent  any  such  theory  with  unconcealed  indignation  ?  But 
these  views  to  which  they  exhibit  so  strong  a  repugnance  are  equally 
distasteful  to  a  large  majority  of  Church  people.  It  cannot  be  said, 
then,  that  their  repudiation  of  these  theories  constitutes  a  necessary 
point  of  difference  between  us  and  them.  I  believe  that  to  the  idea  of 
an  order  of  overseers  or  bishops  a  large  number  of  Nonconformists 
have  no  objection  at  all.  Indeed  one  of  their  most  prominent  men 
once  said  to  me,  "  I  not  only  have  no  theoretic  objection  to  bishops,  but 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  them  introduced  into  our  body ;  only  I  should 
prefer  that  they  had  a  great  deal  more  direct  power  and  authority  than 
your  bishops  have.  I  should  like  to  see  them  possessed  of  something 
like  the  authority  that  a  general  officer  exercises  in  a  campaign."  The 
Committee  of  Bishops  who  drew  up  the  report  on  reunion  at  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference  remind  us  that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  episcopacy  had  it 
been  qualified  by  some  such  recognition  of  the  laity  as  now  exists  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Ireland.  We  may  observe,  too,  that  probably 
the  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  America  is  episcopal  in  name 
and  in  form  of  government,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of 
its  episcopal  orders — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body. 

Possibly  I  may  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  this  discussion 
because  it  fell  to  my  lot  some  five  years  ago  to  have  the  honour  of  presid- 
ing at  the  first  Reunion  Conference  at  Grindelwald.  On  that  occasion  I 
put  the  issue  as  plainly  before  the  meeting  as  I  could.     Premising  that. 
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where  all  possibility  of  approach  roust  depend  on  concessions  of  some 
kind  or  other,  it  was  reasonable  that  those  should  be  the  first  to  offer 
concessions  whose  conscientious  convictions  were  not  directly  involved, 
I  went  on  to  say  that  with  us  episcopacy  is  a  matter  of  conscientious 
conviction,  and  I  asked,  Is  hostility  to  episcopacy  equally  a  matter  of 
conscientious  conviction  with  you,  or  is  it  merely  that  you  do  not  see 
that  such  an  order  is  necessary  ?  If  the  latter  is  your  position,  I  asked, 
would  you  be  prepared  for  the  sake  of  union  to  welcome  the  presence 
of  a  bishop  at  your  ordinations,  so  that  for  the  future,  at  any  rate,  all 
your  ministers  might  have  Episcopal  as  well  as  Presbyterian  ordination : 
and  would  you  further  be  disposed  to  accept  Confirmation  as  the 
ordinance  whereby  your  young  people  and  others  should,  to  use  your 
own  phrase,  "join  the  Church?"  The  suggestion  did  not  meet  with 
much  favour  from  the  two  most  prominent  ministers  of  the  older  de- 
nominations who  were  present,  and  whose  attitude  might  best  be 
indicated  by  the  familiar  quotation,  *•  Timeo  Danaos^  et  dona  ferentes^ 
But  we  were  treated  to  a  very  different  utterance  in  the  evening,  when 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who  I  think  I  may  say  represents  all  that  is 
most  progressive  and  liberal  in  Methodism,  stated  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  some  such  proposal 
as  I  had  sketched,  and  I  believe  that  this  feeling  of  his  is  shared  by  a 
very  large  number  of  Methodist  ministers. 

To  me  it  seems  little  short  of  a  scandal  to  our  common  Christianity 
that  our  mutual  charity  should  prove  itself  unequal  to  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  such  a  point  as  this.  One  feels  constrained  to  ask.  Are  we 
sincere  and  in  down-right  earnest  in  our  professed  desire  to  achieve 
home  reunion  ?  Has  God  given  us  **  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the 
great  dangers  that  we  are  in  by  our  unliappy  divisions  ?"  Do  we  at  all 
adequately  realize  how  much  is  at  stake  ?  Are  we  fully  aware  that  we 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  agnostic  and  the  infidel  by  these 
divisions,  and  arming  them  with  the  scornful  taunt  that  we  had  better 
make  up  our  mind  what  our  religion  is  before  we  ask  them  to  accept  it  ? 
Do  we  reflect  on  the  harm  that  the  exhibition  of  our  disunion  must  do 
in  the  mission  field,  on  the  confusion  and  even  bewilderment  that  it 
occasions  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  and  the  prejudice  that  it  excites 
in  their  hearts  against  a  faith  that  proclaims  the  gospel  of  love,  but 
seems  strangely  fruitful  in  the  generation  of  antipathies  ?  Do  those  of  us 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Romanism  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  this  ecclesiastical  disintegration,  more  than  to  any- 
thing else,  that  Rome  is  indebted  for  whatever  of  influence  she  may 
possess  ?  Do  we  reflect  on  the  waste  of  energy  and  loss  of  power  which 
is  the  inevitable  product  of  the  present  miserable  state  of  things,  and  do 
we  discern  how  the  world  is  being  lost  to  our  Master  by  the  lack  of 
loving  co-operation  amongst  His  servants  ? 

I  confess  it  goes  to  my  heart  when  I  hear  it  suggested,  as  it  now  so 
often  is,  that  in  our  attempts  to  get  nearer  to  our  brethren  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  endeavour  to  establish  more  cordial  social  relations, 
and  restrict  our  co-operation  to  the  region  of  philanthropy  and  social 
reform.  Is  this  the  sort  of  union  that  we  seek,  or  do  we  desire  to  exhibit 
in  our  outward  relations  with  each  other  that  inward  and  spiritual  union 
which  already  exists  between  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  whatever  name 
they  bear?     If  this  last  be  our  object,  although  we  may  have  to  advance 
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slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  still  distant  goal,  we  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  religious  association,  wherever  this  is 
possible  without  definite  compromise  of  principle. 

And  here  may  we  not  learn  something  from  the  indications  of  Divine 
Providence  ?  Surely  God  has  been  teaching  us  by  the  extraordinary  bless- 
ing that  He  has  been  pleased  to  grant  of  recent  years  to  united  efforts, 
made  by  Christians  of  every  name,  to  evangelize  the  ungodly,  and  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  ofthose  who  desire  to  be  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
harvest  of  souls  that  has  been  gathered  in  by  the  great  American  Evange- 
list, and  the  wonderful  influence  that  has  been  exerted  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  land  by  the  Keswick  Conventions,  and  similar  gatherings,  are  facts 
that  surely  witness  trumpet-tongued  to  God's  readiness  to  reward  and 
honour  such  efforts  as  we  can  consistently  make  to  rise  above  our 
ecclesiastical  restrictions.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cause  of  reunion 
will  be  advanced  by  building  up  what  are  called  non-sectarian  institu- 
tions of  a  permanent  character — for  that  practically  means  the  manu- 
£u:ture  of  a  fresh  sect ;  but  I  do  believe  in  seizing  every  legitimate 
opportunity  of  enjoying  spiritual  fellowship,  and  of  exercising  spiritual 
cooperation  with  those  from  whom  we  are  outwardly  separated ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  such  participation  in  things  spiritual  must  ten^  more 
than  anything  else  to  undermine  the  barriers  that  separate  us. 

Meanwhile  let  us,  if  we  have  this  cause  at  heart,  at  any  rate  avoid  any 
aggravation  of  our  unhappy  divisions,  even  if,  for  the  present,  we  cannot 
remove  them.  Let  us  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
and  spiritual  pride  which  induces  dogmatic  bigots  to  stigmatize  their 
fellow  Christians  as  heretics  or  schismatics,  oblivious  of  the  share  that 
we,  as  a  Church,  have  had  in  producing  that  very  attitude  which  is  thus 
blindly  censured.  Let  us  make  war  against  the  schismatic  spirit  in  our- 
selves, and  endeavour  to  broaden  the  sympathies  of  our  fellow  Church- 
men. "  Behold,  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  .  .  .  for  there  the  Lord  promised  His  blessing, 
and  life  for  evermore." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  H.  Webb   Peploe,  Vicar  of   S.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Square,  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's. 

It  would  have  done  the  hearts  of  many  Dissenters  much  good  to  be  present  at  this 
gathering,  that  they  might  learn  how,  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  body  of  earnest  and 
devoted  Churchmen,  there  is  an  outgoing  of  heart,  if  not  consent  of  judgment  and 
principle,  on  minor  points  towards  the  brethren  who  are  separated  from  us  by  so  small 
a  stream.  I  have  only  risen  for  one  purpose,  which  is  to  correct  an  idea  which 
I  fear  may  have  gone  forth  through  the  words  of  Canon  Hammond  (who,  I  think, 
did  not  quite  mean  all  that  he  said),  that  Dissenters  do  not  appear  to  have  any  desire 
for  union  or  co-operation  with  members  of  our  Church.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  con- 
vinced that  the  true  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Dissenters,  as  well  as  Churchmen,  is 
that  we  should  be  brought  into  open,  and  corporate  union  as  soon  as  that  can  possibly 
be  done.  When  one  is  privileged  to  move  among  one's  Dissenting  brethren  frequently, 
one  is  convinced  that  there  are  many  misunderstandings  to  be  removed.  If  we  could 
only  get  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  see  from  each  other's  point  of  view,  before 
long  a  great  improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  position.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  b«  present  at  the  great  gatherings  held  annually  at  Keswick,  and  the  spirit  which 
prevails  there  is  shown  by  the  banner  stretched  across  the  doorway  of  the  tent,  '*  All 
one  10  Christ  Jesus."    There  we  never  desire  to  know  the  'Msm  "  of  any  man  who 
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is  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting.  It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  work  in 
America  with  that  great  leader,  D.  L.  Moody,  and  the  heads  of  large  churches  and 
denominations  were  as  ready  to  sit  and  listen  while  a  humble  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  addressed  them  day  by  day  as  they  were  to  listen  to  a  confessed  leader 
of  their  own  denomination.  Like  Mr.  Aitken,  I  have  also  been  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  reunion  conferences  at  Lucerne  and  at  Grindelwald.  The  impression  that 
I  received  was  that  there  was  but  small  hope  of  a  corporate  reunion  in  the  present 
generation,  but  this  is  because  we  are  divided  so  much  in  external  organization  and 
external  government,  and  not  upon  fundamental  points  of  doctrine.  But  while 
Dissenters  flatly  refuse  to  accept  what  is  termed  the  historic  episcopate,  as  the  basis 
of  reunion,  ihey  are  more  than  prepared  to  listen  to  every  faithful  Churchman 
who  preaches  *' Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  and  who  makes  that  the  one  great 
leading  thought  and  purpose  of  his  life.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  far  nearer 
than  some  persons  think.  Let  us  co-operate  in  such  efforts  as  the  Bible  Society  and 
Religious  Tract  S«>ciety  work,  and  keep  our  differences  out  of  sight  as  far  as  possible, 
and  great  positive  results  may  be  shortly  seen. 


The  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Rector  of  Rawmarsh. 

I  HAVB  generally  found  that  the  \Vesleyan  and  other  Nonconformist  ministers  are 
willing  to  meet  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and 
devotion;  and  to  co>operate  with  them  in  socisU  and  philanthropic  work.  Perhaps 
the  day  will  come,  ana,  for  my  part,  I  hope  it  will  come  very  soon,  when  the  rule  of 
the  Congress — which  now  prevents  any  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
taking  part  in  the  debates — will  be  relaxed.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  upon 
this  platform  some  representatives  of  the  great  Christian  bodies  outside  the  Church, 
who  might  address  us  from  their  own  standpoint  and  explain  exactly  the  position 
they  hold.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  meetings  in  which  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists suppress  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  and  in  which  there  may  be  a 
great  appearance  of  unity  and  brotherly  concord,  so  that  it  might  seem  for  the 
moment  as  if  the  differences  which  separate  us  were  few  and  unimportant.  This  is 
a  fictitious  unity,  and  hollow  in  the  extreme.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  best  hope  of  reunion  lies  in  fearlessly  and  candidly  acknowledging  our  differences, 
without  eitner  diminishing  them  or  unduly  emphasizing  them,  which  might  lead  to 
exaggeration,  both  Churchmen  and  their  opponents  bringing  forth  their  own  aspect  of 
truth  to  which  they  cling  with  all  the  powers  of  their  being.  It  might,  then,  be  seen 
that  the  special  points  insisted  upon  by,  for  instance,  the  We^leyans  or  the  Baptists, 
were  really  truths  which  belonged  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  which  had  been  allowed 
to  lie  dormant.  The  need  of  conversion  and  the  dignity  of  sacramental  rites,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their  two  bodies,  are  really  Church  truths,  but  at 
times  they  have  been  neglected  and  forgotten.  The  tendency  of  this  morning's 
meeting  was  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  the  three  great  schools 
of  thought  in  the  Church,  but  that  each  supplements  and  supplies  what  is  lacking  in 
the  other,  and  I  think  we  may  say  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  our  Dissenting  brethren. 
Churchmen  have  learned  much  from  them.  All  their  positive  teaching  is  Church 
teaching.  They  have  brought  to  light  very  important  aspects  of  the  truth  which  had 
been  half  forgr)tten.  For  this  we  thank  them.  For  this  purpose,  no  doubt,  they  were 
raised  up  by  God.  It  is  only  their  negative  teaching  which  is  erroneous.  We  have  learnt 
much  from  their  great  theological  teachers,  and  there  are  few  greater  in  any  Church 
than  Dr.  Milligan  and  Dr.  Fairbaim.  We  have  learnt  much  from  their  hymn  writers, 
and  also  very  much  fiom  their  great  preachers  and  missioners.  We  have  done  well 
to  study  their  prayer  meetings,  their  experience  meetings,  and  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  individual  souls.  We  may  find  much  that  is  not  all  gold  in  their  methods,  but 
that  there  is  gold  none  can  deny.  We  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  religion  has 
been  kept  alive  in  many  a  country  parish,  where  the  Church  was  sleeping,  by  their 
zeal  and  labour  of  l»vc.  I  am  persuaded  that,  for  the  most  part.  Churchmen  are 
eagerly  anxious  to  understand  and  ready  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Nonconformists. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  love  and  good- will  towards  them.  There  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  that  tendency  to  sneer  at  or  treat  with  contempt  efforts  which  are  not 
congenial  to  some  more  fastidious  minds.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked  spirit 
of  cordiality  and  readiness  to  approve  and  assimilate  new  and  unfamiliar  methods. 
If  we  could  be  brought  together  more,  and  speak  to  one  another  face  to  face,  and  get 
down  upon  our  knees  and  pray  tc^ether,  great  results  might  l>e  the  consequence. 
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We  have  a  common  Father,  a  Saviour  dear  to  all  alike,  and  we  hold  much  of  the 
faith  in  oommon.     I  felt  that  a  great  part  of  Canon  Hammond's  paper  did  not  apply 
to  Dissenters  as  they  are  at  present.     We  ought  surely  to  remember  that,  in  our 
generation,  the  great  bulk  of  Dissenters  have  been  born  and  bred  in  Dissent.     They 
are  not  Dissenters  by  choice  or  conviction,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth  ;  they  are 
hereditary  Dissenters,  and  as  such  should  be  treated  with  a  very  large  measure  of 
consideration.     It  i«  one  thing  to  break  away  from  the  Church  and  form  a  sect  of  our 
own,  and  quite  another  to  continue  in  a  religious  body  outside  the  Church :  the  one 
is  an  act  for  which  we  are  certainly  responsible,  the  other  is  a  state  of  acquiescence 
whicrh  may  be  hardly,  if  at  all,  blameworthy.      I   think  anything  like  a  spirit  of 
condemnation  is  to  be  avoided.     I  agree  almost  entirely  with  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Aitkeo.     He  seems  to  me  to  grasp  the  position.     He  recognizes  to  the  full  all  the 
good  that  is  to  be  found  in  Dissenters,  and  yet  he  realizes  how  much  they  lose  by 
being  sepaiated  from  the  Church.     It  must  be  so.     There  is  one  Body,  which  is  the 
Chofcb,  and  one  Head,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  receive  all  the  grace  and  all  the 
blessings  which  the  Church  can  give,  it  is  necessary  to  be  organically  united  to  the 
Body.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  streams  of  grace,  by  God's  goodness,  often  overflow 
the  usual  and  appointed  channels.     But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  God 
works,  nor  are  we  justified  in  counting  upon  its  continuance.     Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
perfectly  justified  in  dreading  a  downgrade  theology.     The  branch  cut  off  from  the 
parent  stock  may  live  for  a  time,  but  it  is  under  the  law  of  death,  and  sooner  or  later 
mast  wither  and  decay.     I  do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned  that,  as  regards  the 
difiRnrent  forms  of  Dissent,  this  deterioration  is  already  at  work.    They  have  lost  much 
of  the  spiritual  and  moral  force  which  once  characterized  them.     If,  therefore,  we 
have  much  to  gain  from  Dissenters  by  reunion,  they  have  much  more  to  gain  from 
us.      There  is  no  necessity  to  interfere  with  their  independence  and   their  special 
methods  of  working.     We  do  not  want  to  close  their  cliapels  or  to  depose  their 
ministers.      My  idea  would   be  to  see  every  chapel  working  on   its  own  lines  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  and  every  minister  a  priest  commissioned  by  the  bishop 
to  minister  to  his  own  people.     The  whole  question  of  reunion  turns  upon  Holy 
Orders.     If  we  can  persuade  our  Dissenting  priests  to  accept  ordination  at  the  hands 
of  our  bishops  the  question  is  solved,  and  the  consummation  reached  to  which  we 
are  looking  with  so  much  eagerness.     I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  of  Holy  Orders,  and   not  upon  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  suc- 
cession.   Here  the  Church  of  England  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator. 
We  are  not  all  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
doctrine  of  Holy  Orders.     Many,  and  fhey  are  an  increasing  number,  consider  that 
episcopal  ordination  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Church  ;  others  think  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  and 
yet  not  absolutely  vital-  or  eitsential.     On  this  point,  if  it  be  allowed  to  mention 
nameSy  there  is  a  great  diderence  of  opinion  between  the  revered  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
and  the  no  less  revered  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  yet  both  hold  the  same  high  office  in 
the  same  Church.     If  such  differences  of  opinion  are  lawful  in  one  Church,  it  would 
surely  be  a  gain  if,  in  trying  to  bring  about  reunion  with  those  who  are  outside  the 
Chorcb,  we  should  refrain  from  imposing  any  particular  doctrine  which  might  deter 
lather  than  attract,  and  simply  emphasize  the  great  fact  of  ordination.     We  can,  in 
this  way,  make  use  of  those  differences  of  opinion  which   sometimes  sadden  and 
perplex  us.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  once  ordination  were  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  reunion,  the  tendency  would  be  to  attach  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  sacred  character  of  the  act ;  and  ihojie  who  received — it  may  be  at  first — the 
blessing  of  Holy  Orders  without  realizing  all  that  it  invoIve<l,  would,  being  now  under 
the  law  of  life;  be  led  on  to  value  and  appreciate  the  blessing  they  had  received 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands. 


John  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Redhill  Reformatory. 

Pardon  my  saying  that  the  parsons  have  had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way  so 
far  this  afternoon,  and  it  seems  to  me  about  time  that  a  layman  was  allow^  to 
•chip  in.  I  submit  that  it  is  most  important  in  dealing  with  this  question  to  take  into 
account  in  its  discussion  that  this  great  desire  for  union  which  is  manifested  on  all 
skiei  is  the  ovicome  of  united  prayer  throughout  Christendom.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  this  is  so,  and  I  should  like  to  put  it  as  a  practical  issue  to  the  Congress,  whether 
all  our  friends  should  not  join  the  "Association  for    Promoting    the    Unity    of 
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Christendom."  I  have  belonged  to  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  so  it  has  been 
my  duty  and  privilege  daily  to  use  its  collect,  which  runs,  **  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  said  it  unto  Thine  apostles,  Peace  .1  leave  with  you,  Affy  peace  I  give  unto  you, 
regard  not  our  sins  but  the  faith  of  Thy  Church,  and  grant  her  that  peace  and  unity 
which  is  agreeable  to  Thy  Will,  who  livest  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and  (he 
Holy  Ghost,  One  God,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Surely  none  of  us  can  object  to 
such  a  prayer,  which  has  been  said  by  all  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  as 
to  our  attitude  towards  Dissenters,  it  is  no  use  to  employ  honeyed  phrases  and  buttered 
words.  There  has  never  been  such  a  tendency  for  Dissenters  to  join  the  Church  as 
there  has  been  of  late  years  ;  the  number  of  its  ministers  who  are  coming  over  to  the 
Church  is  greater  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  hundred  years.  I  disagree  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Aitken  on  the  question  of  the  differences  between  the  Church  and  Dissent. 
I  maintain  that  the  one  thing  most  likely  to  bring  our  Dissenting  brethren  over  to  us 
is  to  prove  to  them  that  we  are  the  **  original  concern,"  and  better  than  their  own. 
We  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past — not 
saying  we  are  "all  the  same,*'  and  "just  alike  in  essentials," etc. ;  but  that  we  desire  them 
to  come  to  us  for  their  advantage.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ring  in  saying 
to  them,  "Come  and  be  ordained,  never  mind  what  it  means."  This  seems  to  me 
almost  an  insult,  for  when  we  urge  episcopal  ordination,  surely  we  mean  apostolic 
succession.  It  is  l>etter  to  say,  "  Come  and  be  ordained  in  Christ's  own  way,"  because 
we  believe  that  we  are  acting  according  to  the  will  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
must  say  that  there  seems  some  danger  of  our  giving  away  on  this  question  what  we 
have  no  right  to  surrender.  **  To  thine  own  self  be  true."  We  laymen  expect  the  clergy 
to  stick  to  their  heritage  and  ours.  Be  careful  to  present  the  Church  in  her  true  life 
and  character,  and  let  God  in  His  goodness  and  mercy  do  the  rest  in  His  own  time 
and  way.  Only  one  remark  more  l^sfore  my  time  is  up.  There  are  lots  of  people 
outside  the  Church  who  urge  us  to  reform  ourselves,  and  who  would  like  to  tinker 
with  our  constitution  ;  it  is  surely  evident  enough  that  we  are  extremely  anxious  as 
Churchmen  to  do  all  we  can  in  the  way  of  needful  reforms  we  are  always  talking 
about;  but  to  our  Dissenting  neighbours  we  say,  "You  cannot  possibly  judge  of 
these  matters  as  outsiders  ;   if  you  want  to  leform  us,  come  inside  first." 


The  Rev.  the  Hon.  REGINALD  E.  Adderley,  Vicar  of  Skirwith. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to  declaim  ugainst  Churchmen,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it.  We  ought  to  realize  how  much  we  have  in  common.  Dissenters 
are  themselves  members  of  the  Church,  and  belong  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  late 
Archbishop  Benson  said  that  he  regarded  the  Dissenters  as  belonging  to  the  soul  of 
the  Church,  and  that  they  were  among  his  best  friends  in  Cornwall.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Dissenters  are  out  of  order.  We  hold  many  truths  in  common 
with  our  Nonconformist  brethren.  AYhat  Churchmen  want  them  to  realize  is  their 
true  membership  of  and  loyalty  to  the  Church.  I  desire  that  we  should  not  approach 
this  matter  in  a  party  spirit,  because  it  destroys  'the  true  cause  for  which  we  come 
into  this  Congress.  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  that  spirit,  and  I  believe  that 
it  destroys  true  spirituality  and  retards  the  cause  that  we  have  at  heart.  I  say  preach 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  His  fulness.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  are  one  and  the  same.  Canon  Winnington  Ingram  last  evening  quoted  a 
lemark  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  starch  about  the  Church,  and  I  believe  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  about  that  observation.  Churchmen  know  how  to  celebrate, 
but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  going  out  into  the  streets  and  simply  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  If  there  were  more  of  this,  it  would  in  time  go  a  long  way  towards 
bridging  over  the  awful  chasm  which  at  present  exists  between  the  Nonconformists 
and  ourselves. 


The   Rev.  William   Martin,  Vicar  of  Bromyard, 

I  HAVB  never  declaimed  against  Dissenters  from  the  pulpit  during  my  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.  The  use  of  the  word  Dissenters  is  repugnant  to  them.  It  is  far  wiser 
to  speak  of  them  as  Nonconformists,  so  as  not  unnecessarily  to  irritate.  When  Church- 
men go  over  the  border  into  Scotland  they  are  practically  Nonconformists  ;  and  the 
word  Catholic  would  be  better  rendered  "universal,"  what  it  really  means,  and  would 
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enlarge  our  ideas  respecting  Christ's  Church.  My  idea  is  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Noooonformists  to  approach  the  Church,  and  vice  versa  for  Churchmen  to  approach 
Nonconformists,  io  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  exclusively  secular  teaching  in  our 
day  schools  under  School  Boards.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  form  an  excellent  compromise  and  basis  of  agreement  for  general 
religious  teaching,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  At  this  present  moment  there  are 
greater  differences— doctrinally — between  certain  sections  of  the  Church  than  between 
3ic  great  body  of  Evangelical  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.  I  do  not  believe,  as 
has  been  said,  that  greater  good  would  have  been  done  had  the  Nonconformists 
remained  in  the  Churdi  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  legal  restrictions  fetter- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  Church  necessitated  the  rise  and  existence  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  many  such  restrictions  hinder  the  Church's  usefulness  now.  Why,  to 
license  a  mission  church  requires  formality  and  expense,  whereas  a  Nonconformist  can 
baild  his  chapel,  go  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  open  the  building,  free  from 
taxation,  for  half-a-crown.  If  we  are  not  careful  4ve  shall  get  "  killed  with  legal  re- 
strictions." For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  so  very  much  about  "corporate  reunion." 
We  can  agree  to  differ  in  non-essentials,  and  we  very  likely  might  lose  energy  and 
zeal  in  the  work  of  Christ  by  a  dull  uniformity  of  expression  of  religious  thought. 


The   Rev.    N,   ViCKERS,  Vicar  of  Charles,   Plymouth, 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  a  question  of  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordination. 
I  contend,  from  an  appeal  to  history,  that  the  Church  of  England  n.15  at  times  recog- 
nized that  validity,  and  to  do  so  now  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  reunion.  The  very  title  of  our  subject  is  an  offence  to  Nonconformists — "The 
Church  and  Dissent."  The  first  they  regard  as  an  assumption,  and  the  second  as  a 
dur.  If  we  wish  to  conciliate  we  must  be  kind  and  conciliatory  towards  those  who 
differ  from  us.  The  Nonconformists  use  the  same  argument  as  that  used  by  Lord 
Halifax  in  answering  the  Pope's  Bull  upon  Anglican  Orders:  the  argument  of 
experience — the  consciousness  of  the  living  Church  that  God  has  blessed  and  is 
blessing  them.  I  venture  to  say,  respectfully,  that  I  do  not  think  Canon  Hammond's 
paper  will  make  for  peace.  Let  us  realize  more  and  more  our  essential  oneness  with 
Christ,  and  seek  to  manifest  that  oneness  more  and  more  in  united  action  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  Vicar  of  Barkingside,  Essex. 

I  RBLIBVE  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drawing  towards  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
part  of  Dissenters  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  kindlier  feeling  shown.  I  think 
that  the  key  of  the  whole  discussion  is  the  language  of  S.  Paul,  *'  Grace  be  to  all  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. "  It  is  unjust  for  Churchmen  to  suppose 
that  we  are  the  only  ones  who  offer  this  greeting  to  their  fellow  Christians.  My 
belief  is  that  the  incumbent  of  a  country  parish  could  draw  around  him  the  devout 
Nonconformists  of  the  parish  and  act  with  them,  if  he  would  only  show  them  courtesy. 
Archbishop  Benson  once  made  the  remark  to  me  that  the  Wesleyans  of  his  parish 
could  not  be  regarded  as  Dissenters  at  all  if  they  went  to  the  parish  church.  I  believe 
that  is  true  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  marked  increase 
in  the  association  of  Dissenters  with  the  Church  of  England.  That  I  am  sure  is  what 
we  are  all  most  anxious  to  see,  and  we  look  for  it  longingly  and  affectionately. 


Mr.  J,  Griffiths,  a  ** Captain"  of  the  Church  Army. 

As  regards  our  friends  the  Nonconformists,  I  find  the  best  way  to  bring  them  over  is 
to  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  principles  of  our  Church.  There  can  be  nothing  better 
done  than  to  explain  the  grand  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  working  classes. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  told  anything  about  our  religion,  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  Commandments.  In  Wales  I  asked  a  mixed  class  of  children,  Noncon- 
formbt  and  Church,  to  repeat  the  first  Commandment  in  Welsh',  but  they  were  not 
able  to  do  so.     That  teaches  me  that  the  right  course  to  follow  is  to  work  around  the 
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children.  The  Church  Army  is  working  hard  among  the  children,  and  it  has  helped 
to  bring  many  of  our  Nonconformist  friends  into  the  Church,  and  to  be  confirmed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in  Wales  now  we  have  a  number 
of  people  attending  the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  morning  and  during  the  week. 


Mr.  John    Kensit,  Church    Defence   Brigade.   Paternoster 

Row,  London. 

Our  brother  Webb-Peploe  has  shown  very  cleaily  what  our  President  knows  exists  al 
Mildmay,  Keswick,  and  elsewhere.  The  great  cause  of  separation  between  the  Lord's 
people  are  not  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  men  disloyal  to  their  Church  and  who,  instead  of  keeping 
loyal  to  that  blessed  book,  wnich  we  love  next  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  bringing,  in 
other  services. 

A    Voice   in    the  Audience : 
Nonsense  ! 

Mr.   Ken  SIT. 

Yes,  they  are  certainly  bringing  in  nonsense,  such  as  tenebrae,  kissing  a  cross  ork 
Good  Friday,  and  such  services  as  that  recently  held  at  S.  Mark's  Church,  Marylebone. 

The  Right   Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  ix>  not  wibh  to  waste  Mr.  Kensit's  time,  but  neither  do  I  desire  that  the  time  of 
the  Congress  should  be  wasted.  We  have  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Kensit  will  keep  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Kensit. 

As  a  Churchman,  it  is  my  pleasure  occasionally  to  address  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon 
gatherings,  and  to  conduct  meetings  and  preach  in  Nonconformist  chapels,  and  I 
believe  that  the  great  object  of  Nonconformists  who  hold  the  same  faith  as  ourselves 
is  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  that  they  desire  to  unite 
with  the  Church  in  opposing  infidelity  and  rationalism,  and  in  maintaining  the 
blessed  truths  which  are  contamed  in  God's  Word.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  be 
repelled  by  the  practices  and  the  writings  of  the  sacerdotal  party  within  the  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  HAVE  only  to  say  one  word  in  concluding  this  interesting  discussion.  I  am  sure 
we  shall  all  be  grateful  for  the  tone  which  has  pervaded  the  meeting.  There  has 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  the  spt^akers  a  sincere  desire  to  put  themselves  in 
other  people's  places,  and  to  try  to  see  matters,  not  only  with  our  own  eyes,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  others.  I  feel  sure  that  what  has  been  said  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
words — that  Christian  character  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  Christian  union,  and 
the  best  way  of  meeting  that  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  Spiiit  of  Chribt  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  will  bring  about  an  ultimate 
true  union.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  expect  too  much.  Our  wisest  course  is  to 
live  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  do  His  work,  believing  that  in 
His  time  He  will  realize  our  prayers.  We  must  try  to  promote  union  by  cultivating 
more  largely  the  Spirit  of  Christ  uur  Lord.  It  is  far  more  by  the  spiritual  union  of 
hearts  that  we  shall  bring  about  what  Christ  desired  than  by  acrimonious  and  contro- 
versiaF  conferences  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  foresee  the  future  ;  and  in  what  way 
that  reunion  will  be  brought  about  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  exercise 
that  spirit  and  to  follow  that  course,  which  cannot  but  be  right,  at  the  same  time 
l)elicving  that  when  the  fit  time  has  come  God  will  show  us  the  right  way  of 
realizing  our  prayers. 
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INDIA. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  MIXED  RACES  IN  A  CHURCH. 

THE   DUTY  OF  THE   CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND    TO 
THE  COLONIES. 

PAPERS. 

The  State  in  relation  to  the  Church  in,  India. 

Sir  Theodore  C.   Hope,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Member  of    the 
House   of  Laymen   of    the   Province   of  Canterbury. 

**  Church  and  State,"  These  terms  must  be  understood  in  an 
expanded  sense  when  applied  to  our  Indian  Empire.  *'  State ''  will  not 
mean  an  administration  guided  by  the  varying  exigencies  of  parties,  but 
one  supreme  authority,  despotic,  continuous,  free  to  follow  all  that  it 
deems  intrinsically  best  in  principle,  Christian  in  obedience  to  conscience 
and  duty,  yet  recognizing  the  value  of  all  religions  to  civil  order, 
morality  and  good  citizenship,  and  treating  all  races  and  faiths  with 
high-minded  impartiality.  *'  Church,''  again,  must  comprise  not  merely 
the  Christian  denominations,  but  all  who  recognize  supernatural 
influences  in  the  conduct  of  the  world,  however  imperfect  their  beliefs 
may  be.  The  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  India,  therefore,  are,  in 
principle,  an  alliance  without  a  union ;  in  practice,  a  system  of  State-aid 
to  all  religions  concurrently,  subject  to  the  reasonable  limits  imposed 
by  precedent,  engagements,  morality,  and  numerical  importance. 

In  explanation  of  this  interesting  fact,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Hindu,  Mahommedan,  Sikh,  and  other  non-Christian  religions,  possess 
endowments,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  lands  exempted  from  Siate  land-tax, 
to  which  all  lands  in  India  are  fundamentally  liable.  The  annual  value 
of  these  is  not  less  than  three  or  four  millions  sterling.  These 
"alienations"  undeniably  necessitate  other  equivalent  taxation.  But 
for  them,  the  salt  tax,  or  customs,  or  stamp  duties  might  be  reduced 
proportionally.  As  the  British  acquired  successive  provinces  of  India, 
these  "  alienations  "  of  preceding  Governments  were  confirmed  ;  moral 
no  less  than  political  expediency  so  required.  But  we  gave  up,  as  soon 
as  possible,  whatever  administrative  control  those  Governments  had 
exercised.  On  the  other  hand,  religious  ministrations  for  Christians 
were  provided  from  the  first.  The  Charter  of  William  III.  required  the 
East  India  Company  to  provide  a  minister  and  proper  place  for  public 
worship  in  every  **  garrison,'*  "  factory,"  and  "  ship  "  of  reasonable  size. 
In  18 1 3,  the  Calcutta  Bishopric  was  created.     Presbyterian  and  Roman 
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Catholic  chaplaincies  followed  in  due  course,  till  in  1833  the  new 
Charter  of  the  Company  put  all  on  a  definite  footing.  The  whole 
question  of  State-aid  to  religion  was  then  discussed  in  Parliament, 
0*Connell,  Shiel,  Macaulay,  Morpeth,  and  other  leaders  taking  part. 
In  the  end,  further  provision  was  made  for  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  Indian  Government  was  empowered  to  grant : — 
"  From  time  to  time  ....  to  any  sect,  persuasion,  or  community  of 
Christians  not  being  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of  public 
worship."  Thus  was  constituted  for  India  in  1833  a  National  Church 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  The  policy  of  the  equality  of  all 
creeds  before  the  State,  which  had  already  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Company's  Government  in  the  case  of  the  but  lately  conquered  Mahomme- 
dan  and  Hindu,  was  applied  to  the  several  phases  of  the  Christianity  of 
their  rulers.  This  policy  has  never  yet  been  authoritatively  changed. 
Whatever  discussion  has  since  arisen  has  turned  upon  comparatively 
subordinate  points,  relating  to  the  form  which  the  guaranteed  aid  to  the 
several  denominations  should  assume,  and  the  extent  to  which,  in  view 
•of  financial  or  other  considerations,  it  should  proceed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  present  day.  We  still  leave  all  non-Christians 
in  possession  of  their  endowments.  They  manage  them  themselves 
under  a  law  of  1863.  As  to  Christians,  the  form  of  State-aid  is  that  of 
annual  Budget  grants,  but  the  system  of  early  days  continues.  The 
State  enrols  for  the  most  part  the  ministers  of  religion  among  its  regular 
services,  supervises  their  distribution,  regulates  their  ministrations, 
emoluments,  leave,  and  pensions,  under  minute  rules,  and  interferes 
generally  in  Church  administration. 

The    Europeans  and   Eurasians   ministered   to   numbered  in  1891 

about  a  quarter  of  a  million,   of  whom  the  Eurasians  are  one-third. 

Again,  the  European  Army  and  the  non-official  Europeans  are,  roughly 

speaking,  about  85,000  and  66,000  respectively,  leaving  some  16,000 

•civilians,  including  6,000  railway  employees.      Of  the  Eurasians,  only 

17,000  are  in  Government  employ,  and  the  rest  are,  to  a  large  extent, 

indigent.     Out  of  21,000  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  Calcutta,  8  per 

cent,  of  the  former  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  traced  as  paupers. 

In  respect  of  religion,  the  whole  are  roughly  divided  into  133,000  Church 

'Of  England,  72,000  Roman  Catholics,  13,000  Presbyterians,  and  29,000 

of  all  other  denominations.     How  (we  may  now  see)  are  these  provided 

with  religious  ministrations  ?  Partly  by  a  regular  service  of  chaplains  of  the 

^Churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  partly  by  grants  in  aid  or  capitation 

grants  given  to  non-official  clergy  ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  partly  not  at 

.all.     The  cost  of  this  to  the  Government,  at  an  exchange  of  i5d.  per 

rupee,  is  only  ;£'i87,5oo  per  annum.     The  amount  raised  by  private 

subscriptions  to  supplement  these  efforts  cannot  be  accurately  stated, 

but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  State-aid  does  not  cover  half  the  total 

expenditure    incurred    on    behalf   of   the    European    and    Eurasian 

community.     Under  this  system  there  are  three  hundred  and  eight 

stations  and  three  hundred  and  nine  out-stations  officially  recognized — 

six  hundred  and  seventeen  in  all.     An  out-station  is  a  place  where  the 

-congregation  receives  from  the  clergyman  of  some  other  place,  distant, 

^possibly,   a  hundred  miles  or  more  by  road,   a  certain  number  of 
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prescribed  visits — say,  from  two  a  year  to  one  a  week.  Besides  these 
fortunate  spots,  there  are  many  containing  numerous  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  official  as  well  as  non -official,  served  by  Anglican  or  Roman 
clergy,  supported  by  local  subscriptions  and  societies^  and  many  more 
not  served  at  all.  In  some  cases  the  neglect  is  very  marked.  For  all 
these  stations  there  are  only  three  hundred  and  forty-one  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  who  have  not  only  to  visit  the  out-stations,  but  to  attend 
to  schools,  jails,  hospitals,  and  perhaps  barracks,  as  well  as  pastoral 
duties  to  the  poor  at  their  own  headquarters.  The  clergy  do  their  very 
best*  Surely  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  you  how  miserably  insufficient 
the  clergy  are  for  the  duties  which  should  be  performed.  Are  mere 
occasional  public  services,  without  pastoral  care,  sufficient  for  the 
nurture  of  religion  ?  Even  if  reasonable  religious  privileges  and  pastoral 
care  were  given  to  those  now  professedly  supplied,  there  would  still 
remain  a  large  body  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  the  poorer  classes  congregated  in  the  large  towns. 
Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  Government, 
under  political  pressure,  has  long  since  ceased  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
duty  indicated  by  Parliament  in  1833,  or  even  to  act  up  to  its  own 
latest  limited  readings  of  that  duty.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is 
now  only  one  more  Anglican  chaplain  on  the  sanctioned  staff  than  there 
was  in  1859 ;  and  that  in  January,  1893,  the  Under-Secretary  for  India 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  ecclesiastical  expenditure  was 
then  slightly  lower  than  in  1873,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the 
European  Army  had  been  raised  in  the  interval  by  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  railway  staff  also  had  necessarily  increased. 

What,  then,  you  will  ask,  can  be  done?  In  1893,  Mr.  Caine  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  (which  he  never  moved)  that  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical 
Department  should  be  abolished,  because  its  cost  was  borne  by  taxation 
raised  alm.ost  entirely  from  Mahommedans  and  Hindus.  This  is  a  singular 
travesty  of  the  facts.  The  non-Christian  religions  receive  at  least  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  State-aid.  The  Christian  pays  his  share  of  general 
taxes,  and  it  is  as  true  to  assert  that  he  is  taxed  to  support  Hinduism 
and  Mahommedanism  as  to  assert  the  converse.  Surely  Christians  have 
as  good  a  right  as  their  fellow-subjects  to  State-support  for  their  religion. 
But  if  you  take  the  taxpayers  in  British  provinces  to  be  two  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  and  apply  the  figures  of  cost  I  have  already  given, 
you  will  find  that  the  grant  for  Christian  ministrations  comes  to  about 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  head  per  annum,  but  the  grant  for  the 
non-Christian  to  about  twopence-halfpenny  per  head  per  annum.  Thus 
the  individual  European  pays  nearly  twelve  times  as  much  for  the 
non-Christian  as  the  individual  native  pays  for  the  Christian.  No  doubt 
the  English  clergyman  is  a  more  costly  article  than  the  non-Christian 
religious  minister,  but  so  is  the  English  magistrate,  doctor,  soldier,  than 
the  corresponding  native  professional.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Europeans  pay  more  taxes  per  head  than  the  natives.  I  need  not  labour 
the  point ;  it  was  effectively  dealt  with  by  Macaulay  in  1833. 

Another  class  of  objectors  would  whittle  down  the  Christian  State-aid 
to  a  bare  provision  of  Army  chaplains  under  a  chaplain-general,  leaving 
episcopal  and  all  other  ministrations  to  voluntary  effort.  No  one  who 
knows  the  incidents  of  Indian  life,  the  constant  transfers  from  one 
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locality  to  another,  the  increasing  expense  of  living  on  the  fallen  rupee* 
the  inevitable  visits  to  Europe,  and  the  large  proportion  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  who  are  indigent,  will  suppose  that  voluntary  effort  could 
bear  the  burden.  Any  such  withdrawal  of  State-aid  would  be  most 
disastrous  to  religion  and  morality. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  State* aid  to  Christianity  stands,  however, 
upon  much  broader  and  higher  ground  than  the  difficulties  of  supplying 
its  place.  India  is  free  from  the  embarrassments  which  an  '*  Established 
Church"  involves.  It  has  possessed  from  ancient  times  a  system  of  its 
own,  that  of  concurrent  endowment  of  all  religions,  and  the  Christian 
religion,  two  centuries  ago,  entered  into  that  system.  Christians  have, 
and  claim  to  keep,  the  same  rights  as  their  Oriental  fellow-subjects. 
Withdrawal  of  State- aid  from  the  former  would  be  a  gross  injustice  ; 
but  it  would  also  be  a  grave  danger.  The  native  mind,  imbued  with 
deep  religious  instincts  of  its  own,  would  view  any  such  withdrawal  not 
only  with  wonder  and  contempt,  but  also  with  suspicion.  ''  May  not  a 
Government  which  has  just  destroyed  its  own  religious  institutions 
adopt,  sooner  or  later,  a  similar  course  with  ours  ? ''  Such  ideas  among 
the  educated  might  at  any  time  take  among  the  ignorant  the  form  of 
rumours  of  definite  intention.  Responsible  statesmen  of  any  creed  or 
none  may  well  shrink  from  such  a  risk. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  explain  and  plead  for  the  alternative 
of  **  mending "  instead  of  **  ending "  the  State-aid  to  Christianity. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  for  the  State  to  withdraw  from  its 
present  position  of  administering  in  detail  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
European  portion  of  its  subjects.  This  position  is  theoretically 
indefensible,  inconsistent  with  its  profession  of  religious  impartiality  and 
non-interference,  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Christian 
Church,  again,  finds  (more  or  less  in  all  her  branches)  that  the  State 
connection  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of  religion  ; 
that  it  limits  and  misdirects  pecuniary  resources,  separates  individuals 
and  bodies  which  should  work  together,  and  prevents  her  meeting  the 
varied  needs  of  the  present  day.  Let  the  State  treat  the  Christian 
religious  bodies  as  it  treats  the  non-Christian,  make  with  the  former,  as 
it  did  long  ago  with  the  latter,  a  permanent  financial  settlement,  and 
leave  them  equally  free  to  deal  with  it  To  explain  the  details  of  such 
a  settlement  is  impossible  to-night,  but  I  would  refer  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  matter  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  whole  subject,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  the  S.P.C.K.  bookstall.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Anglican  and  Roman  Church  Bodies  should  be  constituted,  and  one  or 
more  also  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  Nonconformists.  Capitation 
grants  on  a  fixed  scale  should  be  paid  by  the  State  to  these  bodies  for 
religious  ministrations,  to  be  provided  by  them  for  -  soldiers  and  State 
railway  servants,  on  the  system  now  in  force  for  Presbyterian  and 
Wesleyan  soldiers.  After  deducting  the  value  of  these,  on  an  average 
of  past  years,  the  balance  of  the  present  annual  grant  should  be 
capitalised,  apportioned  equitably  between  the  several  bodies,  and 
legally  secured  to  them  under  suitable  restrictions.  The  annual  produce 
of  these  funds,  and  all  administrative  functions,  would  then  be  left  to 
the  bodies.  In  such  a  settlement  as  this,  all  the  bodies  should,  of 
course,  be  treated  with  absolute  impartiality,  and  those  other  than  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  their  present  needs  frankly  recognized. 
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As  for  that  Church,  thus  freed  from  her  State  connection,  by  a  method 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  high  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
be  perfectly  workable,  the  same  resources  would  go  much  farther, 
private  liberality  would  be  fostered,  ministrations  would  become  more 
economical  (saving  existing  rights),  the  clergy  would  be  augmented,  and 
the  whole  staff,  bishops  as  well  as  priests,  would  be  available  for  whatever 
work  was  most  appropriate.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
freed  from  criticisms  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer,  and  political  pressure 
towards  injury  and  dangerous  action. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  appeal  to  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  its  moral  and  religious  value  to  our  countrymen  in 
India ;  to  all  who  would  still  sectarian  jealousy  and  strife  ;  to  all  friends 
of  religious  equality,  and  believers  in  the  principle  of  freedom  of  religion 
from  State  control,  to  unite  with  me  in  promoting  a  settlement  which  is 
equally  consistent  with  logic,  sound  policy,  and  religion. 


Organizations  for   Mixed  Races  in  a  Church. 

The  Right  Rev.  ARTHUR    HAMILTON    Baynes,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 

Foreign  Missions  among  people  of  one  race,  such  as  negroes  or 
Japanese,  have  their  own  special  problems — as,  for  instance,  at  what 
stsige  a  purely  native  ministry  and  native  institutions  should  supersede 
the  ministry  of  English  clergy  and  such  English  institutions  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  the  specific  question  for  us  is,  •*  What  of  the 
Church  in  a  country  which  contains  many  races  and  many  colours  ?*' 
And  I  suppose  this  question  is  assigned  to  me  because  we  in  Natal  are 
a  very  mixed  lot.  I  am  reminded  of  the  nobleman  in  Punch  who  asks 
his  tailor  how  he  enjoyed  his  holiday  at  Scarborough.  The  tailor 
replies,  "  Very  nice  place,  my  lord,  but  society  very  mixed  !  "  To  which 
the  nobleman  answers,  ''But,  Smith,  you  would  not  have  them  all 
tailors  ! "  Well,  Natal  society  is  very  mixed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
should  wish  to  have  it  otherwise.  This  meeting  of  races  has  its  own 
special  lesson.  Natal  has  been  called  a  land  of  samples,  and  we  have 
samples  of  race  and  colour  as  well  as  of  other  products.  We  have 
Airican  natives  ten  times  as  many  as  the  whites.  We  have  natives  of 
India  about  as  many  as  the  whites.  We  have  a  few  Dutch,  a  good  many 
half-castes,  such  as  Griquas,  and  other  mixtures,  like  the  people  from 
S.  Helena,  and  just  a  sprinkling  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee."  What  are 
the  visions  of  the  future,  what  are  the  ideals  that  will  rise  before  our 
eyes,  as  earnest  Churchmen,  as  we  look  out  on  these  motley  groups 
brought  together  in  one  diocese  ? 

A  poet  has  been  described  as  "  one  who  sees  the  Infinite  in  common 
things."  In  the  same  way,  too,  a  painter  looks  at  common  things  and 
sees  them  redeemed  from  their  commonness  as  they  fall  into  their 
proper  place  in  the  harmony,  the  grouping,  the  due  proportion  of  some 
ideal. 

The  true  Christian  is  the  poet  and  painter  of  human  life.  He  can 
never  look  on  a  human  being,  a  being  capable  of  right  and  wrong,  what- 
ever his  colour  or  status,  without  seeing  in  him   the  potentiality  of 
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Divine  life,  of  holiness  and  love.  More  than  this,  we  Churchmen  foresee 
that  Divine  life  realized  in  the  membership  of  a  body.  For  we  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  head  of  every  man,  and  that  no  man  has  found  out  the 
meaning  of  his  life  till  he  has  found  out  that  he  is  made  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, not  a  separate  unit.  With  us  this  membership  is  not  of  the 
accidents  of  the  Christian  life,  but  of  the  essence. 

We  do  not  hold  that  our  first  work  is  to  make  individual  Christians, 
complete  in  themselves,  individually  reconciled  to  God,  and  then  as  an 
after-thought,  as  a  mere  convenience  in  working,  to  bind  together  these 
individual  Christians  into  a  society,  to  form  a  Church.  Our  idea  is  rather 
that  the  new  life  must  begin  in  this  incorporation  into  the  broader, 
grander  life  of  membership  in  a  body ;  that  to  be  saved  is  just  this 
being  lifted  out  of  the  narrow  and  sinful  isolation  of  self-centred  life 
into  the  unselfish  and  loving  life  of  filial  and  brotherly  relationship. 

It  must  seem  a  truism,  too  trite  to  be  worth  dwelling  on,  that  a  place 
must  be  found  in  the  one  Christian  society  for  men  of  every  race  who 
believe.  So  far  from  being  accepted  with  us  as  a  truism,  it  is  strenu- 
ously resented  by  the  ordinary  colonist.  It  is  not  even  accepted  by  the 
ordinary  Christian.  It  is  somewhat  staggering  at  first  to  hear  from 
colonial  Churchmen  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  natives  Christians. 
But  one  hears  it  so  constantly  that  one  begins  to  wonder  if,  after  all; 
there  is  not  something  to  be  said  for  so  generally  accepted  a  doctrine. 
I  myself  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  to  hear  all  that  was  to  be  said. 
But  four  years'  reiteration  of  objections  to  missions  has  only 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  such  objections  are  shallow,  pre- 
judiced, and  due  to  a  very  feeble  apprehension  of  Christian  truth. 
There  is  the  shallowness  which  sets  down  as  a  Christian  every  native 
who  puts  on  clothes  and  attends  a  school,  though  such  attendance  may 
be  from  purely  worldly  motives.  No  wonder  that  such  "  Christians  " — 
i,e,y  natives  who  add  to  heathen  morals  a  veneer  of  cunning  and  astute- 
ness learnt  in  a  European  school — should  be  set  down  as  worse 
servants  than  raw  Kafiirs  from  the  kraals,  innocent  alike  of  education 
and  trousers.  There  is,  again,  the  shallowness  of  the  judgment  which 
judges  Christianity  by  any  individual  cases  of  insincerity  which  may 
happen  to  have  come  within  one's  own  experience.  But  though  these 
are  the  arguments  most  often  put  forward,  one  soon  comes  to  feel  that 
there  are  others  in  the  background.  There  is  the  dread  of  any  sort  of 
amalgamation  of  the  races.  There  is  the  fear  of  competition  as  natives 
obtain  education.  There  is  the  desire,  real,  though  often  unconfessed, 
and  even  indignantly  denied,  to  keep  the  native  in  a  position  of  semi- 
slavery,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. But,  after  all,  the  worst  thing  is  the  deplorable  failure  of  the 
majority  of  professing  Christians  to  grasp  so  elementary  a  principle  of 
Christianity  as  our  Lord's  command  to  go  to  all  nations,  or  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  with  its  rebuke  of  all  limitations  to  the  definition 
of  the  neighbour  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves.  And  so  we  are 
driven  back  to  first  principles,  and  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  ideal 
is  at  which  we  aim.  We  aim — do  we  HOt  ? — ^at  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  at  the  reconstruction  of  society,  at  the  substitution,  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  of  the  unworldly  for  the  worldly  motive  in  our  ideal 
City  of  God.  But  diversity,  not  uniformity,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  this 
ideal  society — one  body,  but  many  members,  and  all  members  not 
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having  the  same  office.  The  history  of  the  first  Pentecost  is  our 
pattern.  •*  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works 
of  God" — this,  and  not  "We  do  hear  them  speak  in  one  uniform 
tongue,"  is  still  the  sign  of  the  Spirit's  presence.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  fuse  races  of  different  colour  and  level  of  civilization. 
The  alarm,  therefore,  lest  the  spread  of  Christianity  should  break  down 
the  barriers  between  white  and  black,  to  the  injury  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  morality,  is  unfounded.  Even  among  people  of  the  same  race, 
fellow-membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  brotherly  love  do  not 
necessarily  lead  on  to  intermarriage  and  the  breaking  down  of  all  social 
distinctions.  Because  we  invite  young  ladies  from  Belgravia  to  feel 
their  kinship  with  the  poor  of  Whitechapel,  and  to  show  it  in  a  practical 
way  by  working  among  them,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  marry  costermongers.  And  the  case 
is  many  times  stronger  when  we  are  dealing,  not  only  with  differences  of 
class,  but  differences  of  race.  In  any  future  which  we  can  at  present 
see  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  still  as  disastrous  for  white  and 
black  races  to  intermarry  as  it  is  at  this  day.  But  a  long  way  short  of 
such  fusion  of  races  there  is  room  for  true  Christian  love  and  kindliness, 
for  mutual  respect  and  consideration,  for  a  real  faith  in  the  unity  of  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ.  As  S.  Paul  spoke  to  Roman  masters  and 
slaves  as  to  their  mutual  relations,  so  we  may  speak  still  to  those  who, 
though  separated  by  barriers  of  race  and  degree  of  civilization,  are  yet 
made  one  in  Christ.  When  we  come  to  the  further  objection  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  often  present  beneath  the  surface  though  unconfessed — 
viz.,  the  fear  of  competition,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  still  more  serious  diffi- 
culty to  face.  It  is  one  of  those  thorny  questions  of  social  ethics  on 
which  we  need  the  guidance  of  our  friends  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union.  But  so  far  we  shall  probably  all  be  agreed  that  the  two  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  kept  apart — viz.,  our  right  to  protect  ourselves  from 
ruinous  competition  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  our 
duty  to  transmit  the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  which  has  been  given  to  us 
merely  as  trustees. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  among  mixed  races  is  thus  confronted 
at  the  outset  by  this  initial  difficulty  that  one-half  of  the  Church  does 
not  recognize  the  desirability  of  such  common  organization  at  all.  And 
yet  such  recognition  of  brotherhood,  much  as  it  is  needed  for  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  coloured  races,  is  needed,  perhaps  even 
more  urgently,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  spiritual  life  among  the 
whites.  For  indifference  must  have  its  fatal  effects,  not  only  on  the 
coloured  people  who  are  thus  ignored,  but  even  more  on  the  white 
people  who  ignore  them.  So  wide  a  departure  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
must  react  on  the  quality  of  their  Christianity,  and  this  is  exactly  our 
experience.  One  of  the  most  depressing  things  about  colonial  Church 
work  is  the  lack  of  that  reality  which  exists  in  the  work  of  a  great  poor 
parish  in  England  Here  where  so  many  around  us  are  sick  and  sorry, 
we  can  never  for  long  forget  the  graver  side'  of  life  and  the  dark  problems 
of  existence,  and  no  earnest  Christian  can  altogether  forget  that  the 
Church  is  not  merely  an  organization  for  public  worship,  but  a  society  of 
people  who  have  a  great  and  arduous  work  to  do  for  the  remedying  of 
the  world's  sins  and  sorrows  and  the  promotion  of  goodness.  But  in  a 
colony  such  as  Natal  the  world  is  seldom  sick  and  sorry.     The  outward 
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sunshine  is  the  counterpart  of  the  human  life.  All  is  bright  and  easy, 
and  the  great  problems  of  life  are  kept  well  in  the  background.  There 
is  practically  no  poverty,  no  squalor  or  misery,  and  the  very  heat  of  the 
climate  seems  to  justify  one  in  taking  things  easy.  The  result  is  that 
religion  is  apt  to  reduce  itself  in  most  people's  minds  and  practice  to 
mere  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  awaken  any  enthusiasm.  One  cannot  expect  enthusiasm  about 
a  religion  which  is  so.  passive  and  negative,  which  has  so  little  of  the 
Cross.  If  we  want  to  produce  saintly  lives  at  home,  the  first  thing  is  to 
get  our  promising  confirmation  candidates  started  on  some  real  work 
involving  self-sacrifice,  and  yielding  the  reward  of  tender  love.  One 
sighs  in  vain*  for  this  in  the  colony.  There  is  at  present  so  little  to  give 
people  to  do,  so  little  call  on  their  self-denial,  so  little  reminder  that 
life  has  its  solemn  side,  and  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I  think  the 
remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  few  poor  to  care  for,  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  a  vast  population  which  ought  to  take  the  place  in  this  respect 
of  the  poor  at  home.  We  have  the  natives  and  Indians.  If  once 
this  wall  of  prejudice,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  could  be  broken  down, 
if  He  who  makes  all  things  new  could  so  transform  the  hearts  of  these 
Christian  people  that  the  natives  who  before  were  objects  of  repulsion 
might  become  to  them  worthy  and  lovable  (as  the  leper  became  to  S. 
Francis  under  the  same  transforming  power),  then  at  last  we  should  see 
a  transformation,  not  only  of  Mission  work,  but  of  Church  life  among  our 
white  congregations.  Then  the  glow  would  come,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  at  present  we  so  sadly  miss. 

But  it  must  be  missionary  zeal  in  the  concrete — love  of  individual 
souls.  It  is  not  enough  for  this  enthusiasm  to  be  raised  with  regard  to 
some  far-off  mission-field.  I  know  of  one  congregation  in  Capetown 
which  raises  jQ^oo  a  year  for  Uganda,  and  all  honour  to  them  for  so 
doing.  But  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  these  very  same  people 
might  be  very  hard  to  persuade  if  one  tried  to  get  them  to  begin  with 
their  own  native  servants.  It  is  easier  always  to  give  one's  money  than 
to  give  one's  self,  but  the  reward  is  also  less. 

I  am  persuaded  then  that  for  the  present  the  arousing  of  this  mission* 
ary  enthusiasm  among  colonists  is  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  due 
organization  of  the  Church  among  these  mixed  races,  three-fourths  at 
least  of  the  whole  problem.     Given  this,  ways  and  means  will  be  found* 

But  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  methods.  My  first  advice  is  the 
proverbial  philosophy — Festina  lente^  and  Solvitur  ambulando.  It  is  so 
easy  always  in  looking  ahead  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent 
difficulties.  The  remedy  is  to  do  the  thing  nearest  to  hand,  and  to 
remember  that  *•  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Every  great 
advance  has  seemed  to  many  anxious  souls  to  be  fraught  with  disaster. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  invite  some  of  ouf  fathers  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  were  convinced  that  England  was  going  to  the  dogs, 
to  take  a  look  at  England  in  this  Jubilee  year. 

The  thing  that  is  nearest  to  hand,  the  first  step  which  awakening 
missionary  enthusiasm  may  take,  may  be  a  very  small  one.  For  instance 
in  a  country  such  as  Natal,  every  household  has  its  Mission-field  indoors 
among  its  own  servants.  I  am  far  from  implying  that  this  task  is  an 
easy  one*    Even  in  England  I  dare  say  many  who  are  doing  a  great 
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work  in  their  parishes  would  confess  that  they  are  not  doing  what  they 
would  fain  do  among  their  own  servants.  And  in  Africa  there  is,  of 
course,  the  added  difficulty  of  the  language.  But  even  short  of  direct 
instruction,  there  is  a  great  deal  which  a  Christian  master  can  do.  He 
can  speak  eloquently  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  that  universal  language — 
the  language  of  example  and  conduct.  Perfect  justice,  kindly  considera- 
tion, and  fatherly  interest  in  the  native  servant  as  one  capable  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life — these  are  very  real  influences  bearing  witness  to  the 
power  of  Christianity  which  natives  are  not  slow  to  understand.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  language  is  less  than  it  might  seem  when  we 
remember  how  many  young  colonists  have  been  brought  up  among 
native  servants,  and  have  learnt  Zulu  almost  as  soon  and  as  well  as 
English.  And  especially  on  farms,  where  larger  numbers  of  natives  are 
employed,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  younger  generation  of 
farmers  if  to  the  kindly  feeling  which  many  of  them  have  already 
towards  their  native  servants  were  added  the  inspiring  force  of  Christian 
£aith  and  love.  Again,  the  schools,  both  day  and  Sunday,  furnish  a 
meeting-point  for  the  white  and  coloured  members  of  the  one  Church. 
At  present,  I  regret  to  say,  nearly  all  our  devoted  school  workers  are 
imported  from  England.  Is  it  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  I  have  dwelt  on  that  there  are  many  workers 
who  will  come  all  the  way  from  England  and  be  content  to  give  their 
whole  lives  to  the  native  children,  in  some  cases  even  living  with  them, 
and  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  colonist  to  come 
into  the  school  for  even  an  hour  a  week  to  help  ?  But  yet  with  us  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  though  only  a  very  small  one. 

The  Indian  schools  are,  perhaps,  easier  of  access  than  the  native 
ones,  for  more  of  the  children  understand  English.  There  small 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  sewing-classes  for  the  girls, 
conducted  by  colonial  ladies.  And  concerts  and  breaking-up  gatherings 
at  the  schools  are  opportunities  for  friends  to  show  their  interest.  Atid 
this,  though'  so  small  a  thing  in  itself,  is  yet  a  beginning  suggesting 
possibilities  in  the  future. 

Still  more,  the  Sunday  schools  are  meeting  ground  for  the  two  races.  I 
am  tempted  to  mention  one  concrete  instance  as  an  example  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  opportunity  and  the  smallness  of  the  achievement  at  present 
just  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  white  and  black  together.  We 
have  in  Durban  a  large  and  flourishing  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
Indians  employed  on  the  railway.  The  General  Manager  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  school,  and,  though  himself  a  Congregationalist, 
has  handed  over  the  school  to  our  management.  The  last  time  I  went 
with  him  to  the  prize-giving  it  struck  me  very  painfully  that,  though 
we  have  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  under  our  immediate 
influence,  we  were  turning  our  great  opportunities  to  so  little  account 
for  mission  purposes  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Sunday  School, 
and  this  just  because  no  white  people  could  be  persuaded  to  come  and 
teach.  I  set  to  work,  therefore,  to  try  and  break  down  this  prejudice, 
and  so  far  succeeded  that  before  I  sailed  we  had  started  a  small 
Sunday  School,  in  which  the  elder  boys  who  understand  English 
enough  are  now  being  taught  by  a  few  good  Churchmen  from  one  of 
the  white  congregations  in  the  town. 

When  we  pass  from  school  to  church  there  is  no  reason  why  our  ideal 
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should  be  limited  to  the  fusion  of  races  in  one  act  of  worship.  We  may 
again  recall  the  first  Pentecost — "  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.'*  Language  will  still  make  it  necessary 
that  the  different  races  should  as  a  rule  worship  apart.  But  yet  there 
ought  surely  even  here  to  be  some  outward  sign  of  the  unity  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.  Even  now  a  few  of  the  coloured  people  who  understand 
English  may  be  seen  occasionally  at  the  churches  of  the  white  people 
(though  not  always,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without  protest).  This  might  be 
still  more  common  than  at  present,  and  there  might  be  at  least  an 
occasional  celebration  expressly  for  communicants  of  the  various  races. 

But  probably  the  simplest  of  all  methods  by  which  the  colonists  could 
show  their  sense  of  brotherhood  with  the  coloured  people  is  that  of 
social  gatherings.  One  evening  I  was  attending  a  conversazione  in  one 
of  our  up-country  villages.  In  the  course  of  a  short  speech  I  said,  "  I 
understand  that  there  is  another  social  gathering  being  held  close  by  (for 
there  was  a  tea-meeting  in  the  native  school).  I  cannot  see  why  some 
of  the  musical  and  social  talent  which  we  are  enjoying  to-night  should 
not  be  generously  shared  with  our  neighbours  there.''  The  remark  was 
received  with  some  merriment,  as  if  I  could  not,  of  course,  be  speaking 
seriously.  I  myself  went  on  from  the  European  entertainment  to  the 
African  one,  and  then  it  struck  me  more  than  ever  how  deplorable  it 
was  that  in  so  hearty  and  pleasant  a  gathering  of  Christian  natives  there 
should  not  be  a  single  white  face  except  the  clergy.  But  this  ought  to 
be  a  very  simple  and  easy  method  of  approximation,  and  I  hope  it  may 
be  soon  common  for  something  in  the  way  of  social  evenings  or  penny 
readings  or  concerts  to  be  arranged  as  a  meeting  point  of  those  who  are 
so  often  compelled  to  be  separated  by  the  exigencies  of  language. 

One  question  which  inevitably  arises  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  these  mixed  communities  is  the  status  of  white  and  black, 
beneficed  and  unbeneficed,  clergy. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  a  coloured  ministry  superseding  that  of 
the  whites.  The  mixture  of  the  races  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
sole  charge  of  any  parish  being  left  to  native  clergy.  And  at  present 
both  our  Indian  and  native  clergy  are  much  more  suited  to  positions  of 
subordination  to  the  white  incumbent,  and  no  soreness  exists  on  that 
score.     It  is  felt  by  all  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  position. 

A  more  difficult  question  arises  sometimes  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  mission  and  parochial  clergy.  It  would  be  simple  enough  if  we  could 
always  maintain  the  parochial  system  in  its  integrity — ^that  is,  if  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  could  always  undertake  the  care  of  all  the  souls  in  his 
parish,  whether  their  bodies  were  white  or  black.  In  some  cases  this  is 
possible,  and  even  if  the  incumbent  does  not  know  the  native  language 
he  is  able  to  keep  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  native  work  under  black 
clergy  or  catechists.  But  there  are  many  other  cases  where  this  is  not 
possible,  and  the  parochial  clergy  have  more  than  they  can  do  to  visit 
their  white  fiock.  It  might  seem  a  simple  matter  in  such  a  case  to  give 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  a  curate  or  curates  who  can  do  the  native  work.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  missionary  is  often  a  more  valuable  article 
than  an  ordinary  colonial  clergyman,  and  it  may  often  happen  that  he 
is  more  fit  to  be  the  chief  than  the  incumbent  under  whom  he  is  asked 
to  serve.  To  be  a  qualified  missionary  a  man  must  have  the  persever- 
ance and  the  capacity  to  master  difficult  native  languages.    A  short  time 
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ago  a  clergyman  who  had  been  an  incumbent  of  a  thriving  parish 
volunteered  for  mission  work  to  fill  a  gap  left  by  a  sudden  death.  The 
offer  involved  some  sacrifice — the  giving  up  of  a  comfortable  vicarage, 
the  loss  of  society  and  educational  advantages  for  children.  But  the 
man  had  been  steadily  qualifying  for  the  work  during  the  years  of  his 
incumbency  by  learning  Zulu  and  doing  all  the  mission  work  which 
came  in  his  way  as  incumbent.  The  post  he  offered  to  fill  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  curacy  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  mission  was  situated.  Now,  in  such  a  case  it  would  seem  specially 
hard  and  unsuitable  that  a  man  who  had  been  himself  an  incumbent 
and  was  now  as  it  were  ready  by  his  added  knowledge  for  higher  respon- 
sibilities, should  be  put  back  into  the  position  of  a  curate  without  the  right 
of  initiative,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  by  his  incumbent  to  turn  aside 
from  his  own  native  work  to  do  the  duty  among  the  white  people  in  the 
absence  of  the  incumbent.  It  is  difficult  in  such  cases  to  preserve  the 
parochial  system  intact.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  system  where  it  can 
be  maintained,  but  where  the  incumbent  has  none  of  the  missionary 
spirit  and  has  not  the  time  or  the  qualifications  or  the  will  to  do  the 
work,  it  is  inevitable  that  both  he  and  the  parochial  system  should  give 
way  in  favour  of  the  man  who  can  and  will  care  for  the  natives. 

Colonies  like  Natal,  which  are  the  meeting  point  of  these  various 
races,  offer  special  attractions  to  younger  clergy  volunteering  for  limited 
terms  of  foreign  service.  A  man  going  out  for  five  years  can  hardly  go 
straight  to  mission  work,  for  all  his  time  would  be  taken  up  with  learning 
the  language.  But  in  Natal  he  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
kinds  of  mission  work  during  his  five  years  of  colonial  work,  and  so 
coming  to  a  decision  before  its  expiry  as  to  whether  he  will  return  to 
England  or  go  to  mission  work  proper,  for  which  he  may  meanwhile 
have  been  qualifying  himself  in  the  matter  of  language. 

One  more  point  must  soon  arise  as  the  organization  of  the  Church 
among  mixed  races  proceeds — viz.,  the  representation  to  which  each 
race  is  entitled  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Church.  But  that  ques- 
tion will  hardly  press  at  first.  With  us  at  present  the  natives  and  Indians 
are  only  represented  in  synod  by  the  native  and  Indian  clergy.  The 
time  has  hardly  come  for  the  need  of  more  direct  representation  to  be 
keenly  felt.  And  when  it  is  felt  it  will  be  time  to  lay  greater  stress  than 
is  laid  at  present  on  the  duty  of  the  coloured  congregations  to  become 
self-supix)rting.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  time  has  not  come  for 
greater  attention  to  this  last  point  already.  We  are  too  tender  in  this 
matter  at  times.  We  shrink  from  demanding  too  much  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  fail  often  to  call  out  the  heroism  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  the  reward  of  sacrifice. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  paper  than  by  referring  once  again  to  the 
precedent  which  we  find  in  the  Church  organization  of  the  apostolic 
age.  There  we  find  that  the  point  on  which  S.  Paul  seemed  to  have  set 
great  store  as  a  means  of  binding  together  the  mixed  races  in  the  Church 
in  the  bonds  of  a  true  brotherly  fellowship  was  the  money  contribution 
from  the  richer  to  the'  poorer  communities,  which  he  again  and  again 
urged,  and  which  he  himself  collected  and  disbursed. 

The  ready  sacrifice  of  earthly  goods  has  this  binding  power  when  it  is 
the  sacrament — the  outward  and  visible  sign — of  that  which  is  the  very 
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bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,  the  love,  the  tender,  yearning  love,  of 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  based  upon,  inspired  by,  the  constraining 
love  of  the  Lord  Himself. 


The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

[Read  by  Canon  Ferris,] 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  sudden 
death  of  the  able  and  esteemed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Langford,  and  of 
my  inability  since  my  appointment  to  speak  on  this  theme  to  open 
communication  with  the  departmental  officers  of  our  Jewish,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  African  work,  I  have  been 
unable  to  procure  statistics,  and  to  give  reports  which  would  be  of 
interest  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  The  work 
in  the  United  States  given  us  as  a  Church  to  do  embraces  all  races,  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Since  the  early  colonial  days,  and  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
of  the  first  cargo  of  slaves,  the  African  problem  has  stared  first  the 
colonists  and  then  the  citizens  of  the  young  Republic  in  the  face.  From 
the  start  the  religious  training  of  these  enslaved  Africans  was  a  matter  of 
serious  questioning  with  the  colonial  clergy  and  the  planters.  The 
tendency  to  regard  these  children  of  Ham  as  outside  of  the  privileges  of 
the  covenant,  and  only  serviceable  as  tillers  of  the  ground,  hewers  of 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  grew  in  the  minds  of  their  masters.  An 
English  priest,  ministering  in  Virginia,  first  called  attention  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  these  serfs  of  the  soil.  Later,  Bishop  Gibson,  of 
London,  the  diocesan  of  the  colonies,  published  a  pastoral  combating 
the  wide-spread  notion  which  obtained  among  the  planters  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  that  the  baptism  of  a 
slave  ensured  his  freedom.  Still  later,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  of 
Maryland,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the  colonial  clergy, 
preached  and  published  a  volume  of  sermons  to  slaves,  which,  a  century 
later,  a  young  Virginian  clergyman,  yet  to  be  the  bishop  of  his  native 
state,  and  to  die  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederacy, 
republished  and  circulated  far  and  wide.  The  first  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  saintly  William  White,  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  an  African, 
and  consecrated  a  church  for  these  people,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  race.  Christian  masters  and  mistresses 
had  given  time  and  labour  to  the  Christianizing  of  their  slaves.  Even 
where  the  civil  statutes  forbade  it,  the  religious  training  of  these  simple 
negroes  went  on,  while  the  racial  tendency  to  emotionalism  in  religion 
made  the  Africans  the  prey  to  the  wildest  sectaries,  the  most  pronounced 
Dissenters.  They  were  indeed  devotional,  but  they  too  often  practically 
divorced  morality  from  religion,  and  contented  themselves  with  pious 
words  rather  than  deeds.  The  Civil  War  revealed  in  these  ignorant, 
despised,  down-trodden  people,  an  unexpected  nobility  of  character,  and 
unlocked  for  capabilities  of  good.  The  African  had  become  a  mixed 
race,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  strife  was 
followed  by  a  recognition  of  the  Church's  duty  to  minister  to  these 
freedmen,  who  even  under  the  most  provoking  temptations  were  loyal  to 
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their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  to  the  children  they  had  grown  up  to 
serve  and  love.  The  return  of  peace  was  followed  by  efforts  on  the  part 
of  every  religious  body  in  the  North  to  give  to  the  freedmen  a  measure 
of  religious  teaching.  The  Church,  as  had  been  its  wont,  essayed  this 
work  first  by  voluntary  organizations,  which,  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
were  speedily  incorporated  in  the  Church's  great  missionary  society  —  the 
Board  of  Missions — which  since  the  year  of  grace  1835  has  compre- 
hended every  baptized  member  of  the  Church  in  the  Church's  missionary 
organization.  Under  this  broad  and  comprehensive  management  the 
work  has  gone  on  with  greater  or  less  success.  Nearly  one  hundred 
men  of  colour  have  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  and  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  the  Church  has  reposed  in  them. 
Congregations  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land.  Theological  halls  have 
been  provided  for  the  preparation  of  coloured  students  for  Orders.  Such 
exist  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee, 
and  elsewhere.  The  old  prejudice,  which  compelled  one  of  thtJ  most 
brilliant  representatives  of  the  Anglo- African  people  in  the  United  States, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Crunimell,  D.D.,  for  years  the  honoured  rector  of 
S.  Luke's  (coloured)  Church  at  the  national  capital,  in  antebellum  days, 
to  seek  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  the  "  B.A."  of  that 
great  school  of  learning,  and  the  training  for  Orders  refused  him  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 
The  colleges  provided  for  the  people  of  colour  are  doing  a  good  work, 
and  their  graduates  are  received  into  any  of  our  schools  of  theology 
despite  their  colour.  In  fact,  the  consecration  of  the  learned  and 
excellent  Dr.  James  T.  Holly  for  Haiti,  and  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Ferguson  for  the  West  African  Mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  the  one 
being  an  honoured  member  of  the  third  Lambeth  Conference,  and  the 
other  in  attendance  at  the  fourth,  shows  conclusively  that  in  dealing 
with  a  mixed  race  the  great  missionary  organization  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  Church  itself  acting  in  its  missionary 
capacity,  proposes  to  meet  the  problems  of  this  nature  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  ever  done,  recognizing  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  tlie  baptized,  of  whatever  race,  are  not 
only  alike  freemen  in  Christ,  but  of  one  communion  and  fellowship  in 
the  One  Lord  and  in  the  common  salvation. 

There  are  still  lingering  prejudices  to  be  removed.  Two  Southern 
bishops  of  the  American  Church  recently  acknowledged  to  me  that  the 
old  race  antagonism  aroused  and  intensified  by  the  constitutional 
amendment,  granting  to  the  freedmen  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
franchise,  independent  of  any  restrictions,  and  the  consequent  bestowal 
of  political  equality  with  the  whites  on  these  emancipated  slaves,  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  minds  of  many  Southern  •*  Episcopalians,"  who 
were  thus  led  to  take  a  position  either  opposed  or  indifferent  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  negroes  into  the  Church.  At  least  these  men 
deprecated  their  admission  into  our  Church  organizations,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  control  of  Church  legislation  in  our  diocesan  synods 
and  our  Church  boards,  which  their  numbers  would  inevitably  demand. 
These  men,  smarting  with  the  sense  of  the  political  supremacy  which  in 
various  quarters  the  African  race  had  already  acquired,  while  desiring 
that  their  coloured  fellow-citizens  should  be  religious,  thought  that  the 
Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  or  the  various  religious 
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bodies  of  their  own,  such  as  the  African  Methodist  and  the  African  ZioD 
Methodist  Churches,  ought  to  suffice  for  their  religious  aspirations,  rather 
than  they  should  obtrude  their  presence  and  their  confessed  inexperience 
and  ignorance  into  the  councils  of  the  Church.  There  has  been  no  little 
friction  in  the  diocesan  councils  or  conventions  of  several  of  the  Southern 
States  on  this  account,  but,  solvitur  ambulandoy  the  problem  is  reaching 
solution,  and  the  result,  we  may  well  believe,  in  view  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  taken  all  over  the  Amencan  Church  to  uplift,  inform,  and  instruct 
on  Churchly  lines  these  most  impressible  people  of  colour,  will  be  that 
the  question  will  he  rightly  and  wisely  treated,  and  the  future  will  witness 
the  ingathering  into  the  Church  of  God  of  these  Afric- Americans.  The 
American  Church  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  in  its  dealings  with  this 
long-enslaved,  long-downtrodden  race  would  ask  the  sympathy,  and 
gratefully  accept  the  counsel  and  advice,  of  those  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  solve  like  problems  and  met  with  difficulties  such  as  we  are 
now  cabled  upon  of  God  to  face. 

The  earliest  colonists  of  Virginia,  even  those  who  made  up  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  ill-starred  settlement  at  Roanoke,  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  professed  the 
purpose  of  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines  as  a  moving  cause  for 
American  colonization.  This  was  no  idle  profession.  The  baptism  at 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1589,  of  the  Indian  chieftain  Manteo, 
who  had  been  in  England,  was  the  firstfruit  unto  God  of  the  Indian  race 
found  by  the  English  discoverers  in  possession  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  the  child  of  romance  and  song,  in  the 
humble  church  at  Jamestown,  and  the  services  for  settlers  and  savages 
held  in  the  cross-topped  timber-church  built  in  Fort  S.  George  at 
Sagadahoc  on  the  coast  of  Maine  thirteen  years  before  the  Puritans 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  erection  in  the  Virginia  colony  at 
Charles  City,  named  from  England's  saint  and  martyr,  Charles  I.,  of 
an  Indian  college,  as  a  part  of  the  **  University  of  Henrico,**  which  was 
the  first  institution  of  learning  established  in  the  American  settlements, 
ante-dating  "  Harvard  "  in  its  consecration,  Christo  et  Eccksict^  attest 
that  all  these  professions  of  desire  for  the  Indians'  conversion  were 
productive  of  deeds  answering  to  the  words.  The  witty  annalist  of 
New  England's  growth  tells  us  that  the  "  Primitive  Puritans  on  landing 
fell  on  their  knees  and  then  fell  on  the  aborigines,"  and  their  pastor, 
John  Robinson,  who  remained  behind  in  Holland,  wrote  to  the  members 
of  his  fiock  who  had  migrated  to  New  England,  on  learning  of  their 
conflicts  with  the  natives,  •*  Would  that  you  had  converted  some  ere  you 
had  killed  any."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  colonists,  however^ 
that  they,  with  all  the  mistakes  inevitable  in  the  case  of  men  transported 
to  a  new  world,  sought  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
win  them  to  Christ.  Alexander  Whittaker,  the  Cambridge  graduate, 
earned  by  his  pious  labours  the  title  .of  **  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  long 
ere  John  Eliot,  amidst  the  opposition  of  his  fellows,  and  supported 
chiefly  by  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  great  English  Churchman, 
Robert  Boyle,  gathered  together  at  Nonantum,  Massachusetts,  his  band 
of  praying  Indians,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue. 
This  translation  no  living  man  can  read,  but  the  translation  of  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Mohawk 
language  for  the  use  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  made  by  the 
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missionaries  of  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  is  used  to-day  by  the  descendants  of  these  converts  to 
Christ  resulting  from  the  Church's  mission  labours  of  a  century  and  a  half 
and  more  ago.  The  evangelization  of  the  Indians  was  undertaken  all  over 
the  land  by  these  old-time  heralds  of  the  Cross  sent  by  the  venerable 
Society  across  the  sea  to  minister  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  aborigines 
as  well.  The  labours  of  Le  Jau  in  South  Carolina,  of  Peters  and 
Barton  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Barclay  and  Stuart  in  New  York,  and  of 
Checkley  in  New  England,  were  not  without  fruit,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  as 
missioners  of  the  venerable  Society  in  Georgia,  shared  in  this  work,  and 
found  in  it,  if  not  the  encouragement  of  marked  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  a  part  of  that  personal  training  which  in  later  years 
made  them  leaders  of  religious  thought  and  action. 

On  the  awakening  of  the  American  Church  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  in 
the  furtherance  of  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Indians  were 
among  the  first  to  be  brought  under  direct  religious  teaching.  A 
mission  was  established  at  Green  Bay,  then  in  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  still  exists,  though  the  great  body  of  the  aborigines  has  long 
since  taken  up  the  march  towards  the  setting  sun.  In  the  conciliar 
recognition  of  the  mission  work  everywhere  as  the  Church's  work  at  the 
Triennial  General  Convention  of  1835,  the  Green  Bay  Mission  was 
made  part  of  the  Church's  organized  work,  and  since  that  date  in  the 
marvellous  development  of  the  middle  and  remoter  West,  Indian 
missions  have  been  established  wherever  the  opportunity  has  offered. 
The  marvellous  labours  of  William  Hobart  Hare  (grandson  of  that 
great  leader  of  Church  thought,  John  Henry  Hobart,  Bishop  of  New 
York),  first  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  and  later,  in  the  re-arrangement  of  our 
Western  sees,  of  South  Dakota,  have  won  for  him  the  title,  well  deserved 
by  a  life's  labours  and  wonderful  success,  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians. 
Four-score  Indians  have  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  The  Indian 
schools  have  been  most  successful.  The  civilization  of  the  Indians  has 
gone  on  hand  in  hand  with  their  Christianizing.  The  tribal  distinctions 
are  dying  out,  the  allotment  of  land  to  these  children  of  a  nomadic  race 
has  made  them  happier  in  their  lot,  and  the  name  of  their  first  and  only 
bishop — for  ** Niobrara"  was  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  South 
Dakota — will  go  down  to  future  ages  as  pre-eminently  the  friend  and 
spiritual  father  of  a  Christianized  people. 

A  work  of  even  earlier  date  and,  perhaps,  equal  success,  while  similar 
in  nature,  has  been  going  on  in  Minnesota,  begun  by  Bishop  Henry 
Benjamin  Whipple,  so  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
continued  by  the  devoted  Dr.  Gilfillan,  who  has  given  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  has  seen  results  vouchsafed  to  but  few.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians  is  largely  carried  on  by  a  band  of 
Indian  clergy,  and  the  work  so  successfully  done  in  Niobrara  and  South 
Dakota  has  been  done  over  and  over  again  here.  It  is  so  in  other 
places  where  in  the  Go^^ernment  allotment  of  the  reservations  to  different 
religious  bodies  the  Church  has  its  share — in  North  Dakota,  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  elsewhere.  And  all  this  work  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Church,  organized  as  a  Board  of  Missions.  Though 
translations  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have 
been  made  into  the  Dakota  tongue  and  into  other  dialects  in  use  where 
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the  Chtfrch's  ministrations  are  offered,  still  the  "  mixed  race,"  which 
represents  the  aborigines  of  America,  presents  no  special  problem  in 
their  incorporation  into  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  Their 
admission  to  citizenship  has  been  deferred  by  the  Government 
In  the  Church,  as  freemen  in  Christ,  their  rights  are  recognized,  and 
their  future  seems  assured. 

Efforts  for  the  religious  good  of  the  Salzburgher  immigrants  in 
Georgia,  the  Swiss  in  South  Carolina,  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Germans  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  were 
made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  missionaries,  or 
by  voluntary  societies  during  colonial  days.  The  gradual  absorption  of 
these  various  peoples  into  the  Church  followed  close  upon  the  blending 
of  the  Huguenot-French  in  New  York,  and  England,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Lutherans  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia,  into 
the  Colonial  Church,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  war  for  American 
iildependence.  It  was  years  before  the  Church,  which  had  been  ground 
to  the  very  earth  because  regarded  as  the  Church  of  England  by  those 
who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  motherland,  was  able  to  resume  its  work 
of  evangelizing  the  representatives  of  the  various  races  pouring  into  the 
new  republic.  As  we  have  said,  voluntary  societies  were  the  first 
expedients  resorted  to  in  the  work  of  bringing  to  Christ  and  His  Church 
these  men  of  mixed  races  and  various  nationalities.  This  work  is  still 
prosecuted  in  some  cases  by  local  or  diocesan  societies,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  work.  The  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  unified  action  through 
its  Board  of  Missions,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  Church,  as 
doing  the  Master's  work  of  missions  to  the  lost.  In  its  success  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  will  be  indeed  what  it  is  by  history  and  of 
right — the  National  Church  of  the  great  Republic,  uniting  with  the 
English-speaking  people  all  the  mixed  races  and  nationalities  which 
have  now  or  shall  yet  come  to  us  as  **  Westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way." 


The  Duty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Most  Rev.  W.  Saumarez  Smith,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 
of   Sydney,  Metropolitan  of  New  South  Wales,  and 

Primate  of  Australia. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  which  has  brought  into  proximity  in  the  same 
year  the  Diamond  Jubilee  demonstrations  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  our  good  Queen's  lengthened  reign,  and  the  large  Lambeth 
Conference  of  Bishops  belonging  to  our  Anglican  communion ;  for 
both  events  have  tended  to  increase  that  sense  of  concentrated  unity, 
combined  with  wide  responsibility,  which  should  influence  us  whether 
as  British  citizens  or  as  English  Churchmen.  We  are  many,  yet  one ; 
we  are  distributed  over  many  lands,  yet  we  have  a  central  nucleus  of 
sympathy  and  inspiration  in  the  Mother  Land  and  the  Mother  Church ; 
our  spheres  of  work  are  remarkably  diversified,  yet  the  work  is  funda- 
mentally identical.  And  our  assembling  together  on  the  occasions 
which  I  have  mentioned  has  intensified  our  desires  for  what  will  unify 
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rather  than  divide  us.  I  trust  that  this  Church  Congress  will  trend  in 
the  same  direction. 

I  have  heen  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Colonies."  This  is  one  side  of  a  dual  subject ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Church  in  the  colonies  owes  due  deference  to  the 
Church  in  England  as  much  as  it  claims  due  consideration  from  it,  and 
*' the  religious  connection"  between  England  and  the  colonies  is  one 
which  Anglicans,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  "  bound  to  cherish  and 
sustain." 

But  it  is  from  the  colonial  side  of  the  subject  that  I  have  to  address 
you»  so  that  my  function  is  to  remind  you  of  the  claims  which  we  in  the 
colonies  think  we  may  justly  urge  upon  the  special  consideration  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

Attention  has  been  of  late  frequently  directed  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  England's  colonial  policy.  Three  stages  may  be 
distinguished,  which  may  be  roughly  represented  by  the  three  terms  : 
appropriation,  isolation,  inter-communication. 

First  came  the  arbitrary  view.  England  said  of  her  colonies  :  **  They 
are  mine ;  I  will  use  them."  Then  came  the  indifferent  view  :  **  They 
are  gone ;  let  them  take  care  of  themselves."  Last,  and  best,  has  come 
the  federative,  or,  might  we  not  say,  the  family  view .  "  We  are  all  akin  ;. 
the  younger  branches  are  growing  into  increased  power  and  opportunity  \ 
the  old  stock  and  the  new  offspring  should  not  be  severed  ;  they  are 
mutually  helpful."  In  Church  matters,  likewise,  there  was  at  first  and 
for  some  time  slowness  to  recognize  adequately  either  the  needs  or  the 
claims  of  Churchpeople  in  the  colonies  ;  but  sympathy  was  gradually 
evoked,  and  the  extension  of  the  episcopate  during  the  century  has 
evinced  the  growing  consciousness  that  the  Church  of  England  must 
not  content  itself  with  a  **  parochial  **  view  of  Church  policy,  as 
adequately  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  its  national  and  historic 
position. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  colonies  ? 

A  preliminary  question  at  once  emerges :  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  "  the  Church  of  England  "  in  this  connection  ? 

I  must  confess  that  the  phrase  often  heard,  and  used  in  the  very 
Report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  on  the  subject  before  us, 
namely,  "The  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity,"  is,  to  my  naind, 
somewhat  vague  and  ambiguous,  'rhe  Report  draws  a  contrast  between 
"  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  associated  individuals  "  and  what  is 
hoped  for  "  from  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity."  The  '*  Com- 
mittee gratefully  acknowledge  that  supplies  of  men  and  money  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Continental  and  Colonial  Church  Society,  and 
other  societies,  supplemented  by  contributions  elicited  by  bishops  and 
clergy  who  have  appealed  personally  to  Churchpeople  in  England,"  but 
they  consider  that  "  the  Church  as  a  whole  "  has  not  adequately  recog- 
nized the  duty  resting  upon  it.  Now  if  this  means  the  Church  acting 
officially,  without  any  society  organizations,  is  the  idea  either  feasible 
or  practicable  ?  The  official  authorities,  '*  those  at  the  centre  of  affairs," 
would  necessarily  have  to  delegate  work  to  committees  or  councils  ;  but 

societies  are  recognized,  sanctioned,  and  used  by  those  in  authority^ 
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may  they  not  be  regarded  as  so  many  representatives  of  **  the  Church 
as  a  whole,"  when  the  Church  of  England  itself  is  a  complex  organization 
with  diversified  departments  of  work?  No  important  Colonial  societies 
or  associations  are  disconnected  from  the  Church ;  and  the  societies 
are  actual  and  practical  factors  in  Church  activity  and  Church  efficiency. 
They  give  evidence  to,  and  they  express  Church  feeling.  To  my  mind  **  the 
Church  as  a  whole"  should  mean  *'  the  whole  Church,"  and  include  all 
classes  and  persons  of  different  schools  of  thought  and  shades  of 
opinion,  mutually  corrective,  and  animated  by  the  missionary  spirit. 

Regarding,  then,  the  Church  of  England — which  by  the  very  title  of 
our  subject  means  the  Church  in  England  as  distinguished  from  its 
ramifications  in  the  colonies — ^as  the  aggregate  of  members  of  the 
National  Church  in  this  country,  I  proceed,  briefly,  to  indicate  the  lines 
of  the  appeal  which  the  colonies  may  fitly  continue  to  make  to  "  the 
Church  at  home." 

Permit  me,  as,  in  a  measure,  representative  of  the  Colonial  Church, 
to  speak  to  this  Congress  as,  in  a  measure,  representing  the  Church  in 
this  country,  and  to  state  what  I  consider  to  be  your  obligations  to  us, 
I  do  not  presume  to  regard  myself  as  teaching  you  your  duty ;  but  I 
earnestly  and  respectfully  remind  you  of  it.  Many  know  it,  but  we 
want  more  to  remember  and  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  new  to  urge,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  new  and  extended  fulfilment  of  obligations 
iilready  recognized.  These  obligations  may  be  simply  stated  thus  : — 
(i)  We  want  your  sympathy  ;  (2)  we  want  your  thought ;  (3)  we  want 
your  help, 

(i)  First  we  ask  you  to  sustain  sympathy  with  us,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  sentiment  of  spiritual  kinship.  Distance  in  space  and  difference 
of  surroundings  should  never  break  this  bond,  nor  lead  you  to  treat 
Colonial  Churches  as  if  they  were  alien,  or  rival,  or  separated  bodies. 
If  we  rejoice  in  the  connection  whereby  we  may  claim  our  share  in  the 
national  and  historic  development  of  the  Church  of  England,  although 
-the  circumstances  of  the  lands  in  which  we  live  have  altered  our 
relations  to  the  State,  and  have  led  us  into  a  position  of  comparative 
independence,  youy  too,  should  rejoice  in  viewing  the  extension  and 
growth  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  Church  at  home  has  ampler  social  conditions,  ampler  financial 
resources,  and  a  more  cultivated  field  of  spiritual  labour.  Sympathy 
with  us  in  our  struggles,  in  our  difficulties,  in  our  measure  of  ecclesias- 
tical progress,  is  what  we  desire.  Some  Colonial  Churches,  like  the 
Church  of  South  Africa  or  the  Church  of  New  Zealand,  indicate  in  their 
designations  a  position  of  independence ;  others,  like  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  or  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
rindicate  in  their  designations  a  consciousness  of  nexus  with  the  Church 
of  England;  but  sure  I  am  that  those  who  notify  their  comparative 
independence  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  real  connection,  whilst  those  who 
notify  their  sense  of  connection  do  not  fail  to  realize  their  own  local 
responsibility ;  and  every  one  of  the  Colonial  Churches  desires  the 
sympathy  of  the  Church  in  the  Mother  Land.  The  recent  meeting 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference  has,  I  trust,  done  much  to  promote  this 
sympathetic  feeling  between  the  home  Church  and  the  daughter 
Churches  abroad;  and  I  hope  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
.Encyclical  Letter,  and  the  resolutions  and  reports  which  accompany 
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it,  may  lead  to  clearer  perceptions  of  the  unity  of  our  Church  life  amid 
all  diversities  of  environment,  and  of  the  universal  call  for  sympathy 
which  comes  to  the  Church  of  England  from  what  I  will  term  the  varied 
scenes  of  its  extended  operations. 

(2)  But  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  is  not  all  we  ask  for.  We  desire 
an  intelligent  exercise  of  thought  on  the  matter  of  colonial  Church  work,- 
both  by  official  and  by  unofficial  members  of  the  Church  in  England. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material.  The  reports  of  the  societies  which  give 
aid  to  colonial  and  missionary  work ;  the  magazines  and  papers 
published  by  such  societies  ;  the  useful  summaries  in  the  *'  Year  Book 
of  the  Church  of  Enp;land  "  ;  the  facilities  given,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing, in  the  Church  House  at  Westminster  for  receiving,  and  inspecting, 
and  referring  to  synodical  or  other  reports  sent  in  from  colonial 
dioceses  ;  all  this  makes  it,  1  do  not  say  easy,  but  feasible  for  those  who 
really  wish  to  think  about  the  matter,  and  to  know  how  Church  work  in 
foreign  parts  is  being  conducted,  to  satisfy  that  wish,  and  to  acquire  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  claims  to  sympathy  and  support  which  the 
colonies  can  put  forward.  The  material,  I  say,  is  plentiful ;  but  ic 
must  be  diligently  used  if  knowledge  is  to  be  gained. 

It  is  the  absence  of  knowledge,  arising  from  want  of  thought 
on  either  side,  that  sometimes  causes  strained  relations  between 
Churchmen  in  England  and  Churchmen  in  the  colonies.  The 
colonial  may  sometimes  be  conceited,  the  Englishman  contemptuous, 
but  this  would  not  be  so  were  more  care  taken  to  acquire  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  facts.  Such  knowledge  would  increase  mutual  respect, 
and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  practical  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  Chujrch  at  home  and  its  distributed  represen- 
tative Churches  in  the  colonies.  Mutual  understanding  as  well  as 
mutual  sympathy  is  promoted  by  such  a  gathering  as  the  recent 
I^mbeth  Conference,  and  if  only  an  intelligent  interest  is  felt  in  the 
published  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  Churchmen 
generally  will  be  better  able  to  realize  how  the  extension  of  the  Anglican 
communion  involves  the  duty  of  studying  something  concerning  the 
expansion  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  concerning  the  expansion  of  the 
empire.  The  value  and  power  of  the  colonial  Churches  should  neither 
be  over-appreciated  by  ecclesiastical  imagination,  nor  should  they  be 
xmfairly  depreciated  by  ecclesiastical  indifference.  We  of  the  colonies 
say  to  you  of  England,  **  We  have  a  claim  upon  your  intelligent  con- 
sideration ;  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  colonial  Church  are 
worth  thinking  about,  and  we  trust  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
clergyman  or  bishop  come  from  the  colonies  could  be  carelessly  spoken 
of  as  •  only  a  colonial  * ! " 

(3)  If  you  give  us  real  sympathy  and  careful  thought  you  will  be 
willing  to  give  us  substantial  help.  The  kind  of  help  needed  was  thus 
classified  in  the  Report  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference :  The 
supply  of  "  living  agents,"  '*  financial  support,"  "  the  increase  and  support 
of  the  episcopate,"  and  **  the  care  of  emigrants.*'  The  committee  in 
begmning  their  practical  suggestions  point  out  that  it  is  ''  necessary  to 
differentiate  between  the  colonies.**  This  is  so,  and  to  differentiate 
between  one  stage  of  progress  and  another  in  the  same  colony  as  the 
colony  is  o|>ened  out,  will  be  necessary  also.    It  is  obvious  that  a  diocese 
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like  Sydney,  or  like  Melbourne,  has  a  less  claim  upon  the  Church  at 
home  for  support,  either  in  men  or  money,  than  many  another  larger, 
poorer,  and  more  sparsely  populated  diocese.  Yet  even  in  the  dioceses 
mentioned  extraneous  support  could  in  many  cases  be  justified  by  facts, 
and  would  be  welcomed  by  the  diocesan  authorities.  Differentiate, 
certainly,  but  do  not  think  that  the  comparatively  complete  state  of  our 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  colonies  is  proof  that  we  can  do  every- 
thing everywhere  for  ourselves  in  isolation  from  you.  Do  not  view  our 
undoubted  ''potentiality "  for  progress  as  if  it  were  already  acquired 
power,  or  our  capacity  to  do  something  fairly  well  as  a  proof  that  no 
help  from  the  home  and  mother  Church  is  needed.  Do  not  forget  to 
take  into  consideration  such  facts  as  the  small  proportion  of  population 
to  area,  and,  again,  the  large  percentage  of  the  population  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  non-existence  of  such  reserves  of  available  wealth  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  country. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  shrink  from  the  begging  appeals  which 
colonial  bishops  make  now  and  then  and  here  and  there,  but  do  not 
disdain  or  ignore  them.  Differentiate  and  judge  as  you  will,  but  do  not 
dismiss  without  thought  or  sympathy  these  invitations  to  aid  in  what  is 
really  an  expansion  of  the  Church  to  which  you  and  we  alike  belong. 
•*  The  Church  at  home  and  the  Church  in  the  colonies  "  (as  the  Con- 
ference Report  says)  **  are  essentially  one  body,"  and  **  if  one  member 
suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  The  prosperity  and  efficiency  of 
the  Church  in  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire  cannot  but  give  a 
reflex  blessing  to  the  work  at  home,  and  the  Church  is  really  but  adding 
to  its  own  efficiency  by  the  care  with,  which  it  watches  over  and 
cherishes  its  provinces  and  dioceses  abroad."  An  Australian  bishop  in 
a  recent  letter  to  me  jocosely  said,  "My  raid  upon  the  old  folks  at 
home  has  been  more  successful  than  I  had  dared  to  expect,  for  which  I 
feel. very  grateful.*'  But  such  appeals  as  he  made  for  the  Rockhampton 
Diocese,  and  such  appeals  as  are  being  made  for  West  Australia,  or 
Brisbane,  or  North  Queensland,  or  Goulburn,  or  Riverina,  or  for 
dioceses  in  other  colonies,  should  not  be  regarded  as  intrusion,  or 
invasion,  any  more  than  the  appeals  which  are  perhaps  sometimes  more 
readily  responded  to  for  foreign  missionary  work.  Are  they  not  all  a  part 
of  that  call  througliout  the  ages  from  one  and  another  land,  a  call  capable 
of  various  application,  "  Come  over  and  help  us  "  ?  The  methods  of 
helping  Church  work  in  the  colonies  I  need  not  try  to  delineate.  I 
would  commend  to  your  attention  the  scheme  noticed  in  the  Report  on 
the  colonies  for  the  temporary  employment  of  young  clergymen  from 
England  in  colonial  work ;  but  it  is  through  societies  and  associations 
and  by  individual  gifts,  with  whatsoever  additional  force  or  commenda- 
tion official  authorities  may  devise  or  give,  that  I  look  for  assistance  from 
the  Church  here  for  the  Church  elsewhere.  The  Church  has  given 
some  such  assistance  already  to  good  purpose  in  this  Victorian  era. 
Much  more  will  be  done  if  it  can  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  our  Church  throughout  England  that  aid,  prayerful, 
sympathetic,  generous  aid,  given  to  the  colonial  Church  in  its  various 
portions,  according  to  the  local  need  of  each,  is  really  part  of  that  great 
missionary  obligation  which  God*s  providence,  in  the  wondrous  extension 
of  the  British  Empire,  has  laid  upon  this  Mother  Church  and  Mother 
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I^ind.  One  word  resumes  the  whole  subject,  inter-dependtnce.  One 
text  sums  the  whole  duty,  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  The  growing  recognition  that  the  true  policy  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  of  England  is  a  large-hearted  policy, 
will  prevent  isolation,  will  banish  conceit,  will  increase  a  due  sense  of 
what  I  may  term  inter-ecclesiastical  comity,  such  as  will  strengthen 
the  mutual  bonds  both  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  common  welfare 
whereby  we  and  you  are  united  in  spiritual  fellowship. 

Fellow- workers  with  one  another  in  the  Church's  world-wide  mission, 
which  is  to  evangelize,  to  educate,  and  in  the  highest  sense  to  civilize 
mankind,  you  and  we^  we  and  you^  shall  be  knit  together  in  doing.our 
part,  as  the  Anglican  Branch  of  Christ's  Universal  Church,  in  preparing 
for  the  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Most  Rev.  E.  R.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 

Metropolitan  of  India. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which  has  l^een  dealt  with  by 
Sir  Theodore  Hope — the  relations  of  the  Church  in  India  with  the  State.  Before 
doing  so  I  desire  to  thank  Sir  Theodore  for  his  valuable  paper.  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  to  him  for  coming  forward  and  putting  the  matter  before  you  from  a  layman's 
(x>int  of  view,  for  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  me  as  a  bishop  to  have 
stated  the  case  as  he  has  done.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  important  consideration  is,  what  can  be  done  ?  Sir  Theodore  confined 
himself  wisely  to  stating  the  facts,  without  entering  in  detail  upon  the  point  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  should  be  able  to  go  with  him  in 
suggesting  a  new  scheme.  He  is  anxious  that  the  public  in  England  should  consider 
the  matter,  hoping  that  this  may  be  the  6rst  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system.  In  a  few  words,  the  difHculty  in  the  way  of  any  change  lies  in  this,  that  our 
whole  position  as  a  nation  in  India  is  altogether  anomalous,  and,  consequently,  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  India  is  in  many  respects  anomalous.  But  the  world  gets 
un  by  making  the  best  of  anomalies,  and  our  attention  has  often  to  be  turned  to  this 
rather  than  to  making  unpromising  attempts  to  remove  the  anomalies.  The  great 
practical  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  case  before  us  is  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  here  he 
would  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  nowadays  for  the 
Church  10  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  simplest,  or  on  the  most  important, 
subject.  In  the  meantime  much  has  been  and  may  yet  be  accomplished,  for  my  chief 
object  in  addressing  you  is  that  I  may  help  you  to  understand  that,  however 
anomalous  the  position  of  the  Church  in  India  may  be,  we  are  still  able  to  move  on 
and  make  very  satisfactory  progress.  I  feel  it  my  duty  also  to  add  that,  so  far  as  the 
authorities  in  India  and  in  England  are  concerned,  they  have  been  always  ready  to 
give  us  all  the  sanction  and  support  that  they  can.  There  are  two  things  which  the 
Government  urges  upon  us.  P'irst,  *'  Vou  must  not  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  ; " 
and  secondly,  **  You  must  not  ask  for  more  money  ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  carrying  out  anything  that  can  be  done  within  the  four  corners  of  the  existing 
law."  What  has  been  accomplished  under  these  conditions  is  really  something 
considerable.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Episcopate  has  been  increased  from 
four  to  ten,  and  of  the  ten  bishops  now  in  the  Indian  province  seven  of  them  are 
receiving  incomes  independent  of  grants  from.  Government,  so  that  their  position  is 
thus  far  secured,  and  their  work  could  be  carried  on,  whatever  may  happen  in  regard 
to  their  relations  with  the  State.  Three  new  cathedrals  have  been  built  during  this 
same  period,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my 
own  cathedral  in  Calcutta  is  also  our  own  property.  In  fact  in  the  whole  province 
there  are  only  two  cathedrals  over  which  the  Government  has  any  control.  All  this 
indicates,  surely,  that  we  have  considerable  freedom  ;  and  certainly  we  meet  with  a 
ureat  deal  of  sympathy  from  those  in  authority,  so  far  as  they  have  power  to  extend  it. 
Then  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  relations  between  the  Church  and 
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State  in  India  with  respect  to  education.  I  allude  to  education  for  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  (tiie  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  natives  are  on  a  different  fooling). 
It  is  strictly  denominational  in  character,  our  education  charter  being  a  certain 
despatch  penned  by  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Halifax  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  education  grants  are  given  liberally,  and  are  not  hampered 
unnecessarily,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  all  works  smoothly  and  satisfactorily,  so 
that  you  at  home  might  well  be  jealous  of  us.  In  what  I  have  said  I  have  desired  to 
point  out  that  undoubtedly  there  are  anomalies  and  difficulties  in  our  position — 
which,  however,  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  removed,  because  I  hardly  expect  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will,  at  any  rate  in  my  time,  be  disposed  to  improve  that 
position  as  we  might  desire — but  that  there  is  nevertheless  no  need  for  anything  like 
despair.  We  have  sufficient  freedom  to  enable  us  to  develop  on  sound  Church  lines, 
and  I  thank  God  for  what  we  have  been  permitted  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  our 
anomalous  condition. 


The   Rev.   E.   W.    OSBORNE,    S.SJ.E.,   Capetown. 

Thb  paper  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  a  sad  one,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  literally  the 
truth  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  ihe  general  attitude  of  the  colonists  and  many 
English-born  people  towards  the  native  and  coloured  races  in  South  Africa.  (This 
attitude,  however,  is  not  quite  universal.  Tliere  are  places,  not  many,  where  a  black 
priest  ministers,  and  white  men  sit  and  listen  to  him.  That  is  in  the  Diocese 
of  S.  John's).  If  we  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  things,  we  must  find 
where  the  fault  lies.  I  have  been  eight  years  in  South  Africa,  and  believe  the  fault  is 
largely  with  the  clergy.  I  am  one  of  them  myself,  and  I  speak  to  them  and  to  the 
Bishops  of  South  Africa.  The  clergy  too  often  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  the 
Colonists ;  and  where  they  do  not  agree  with  it  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
oppose  it — they  share  in  it,  and  show  it.  I  know  the  white  priest  of  an  important 
placi  who  has  a  Kaffir  priest  working  with  him  in  the  native  mission,  but  who  only 
asks  his  native  brother  priest  to  dinner  once  a  year,  saying  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  cime  oftener.  I  have  been  told  that  at  conferences  in  one  diocese  the  white 
and  native  clergy  keep  apart,  and  the  white  clergy  do  not  shake  hands  with  the  black, 
because  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  black  men  that  they  should.  Thus  the  state  of 
things  is  maintained.  There  should  be  one  line,  and  one  line  only,  drawn  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  line  of  language.  Let  the  clergy  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  that 
every  man  in  South  Africa  is  free  to  go  to  any  church  he  pleases,  if  he  understands 
the  language  of  the  minister,  and '  let  the  bishops  strongly  back  them  up,  and  the 
thing  will  be  done.  It  is  done  in  some  churches.  At  S.  Paurs,  Capetown,  under 
Archdeacon  Lightfoot,  you  may  see  black,  brown,  and  white  sitting  peacefully 
together.  The  clergy  must  be  determined,  and  the  rule  be  carried  out  in  other  ways. 
For  instance,  in  such  a  society  as  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society — the  grandest  society  for 
girls  in  the  English  Church — I  was  told  in  America  that  in  the  cultured  city  of 
Boston  you  could  not  have  coloured  and  white  girls  in  the  same  branch.  But  it  is 
done.  So  also  in  one  branch,  at  least,  in  South  Africa.  In  an  album  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen,  there  will  be  at  leist  one  picture  in  which  the  white  girl,  the  brown 
girl,  and  the  full-blooded  native  are  sitting  side  by  side.  The  clergy  must  Ise 
persuaded  in  their  own  minds  Hrst.  And  they  may  have  to  face  difficulties  in  their 
own  household.  In  my  own  school  and  chapel  at  Capetown  an  esteemed  Kaffir  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  Soon  after,  I  allowed  him  to  preach 
in  English,  which  he  spoke  well.  The  congregation  was  made  up  of  black,  and 
brown,  and  yellow,  and  white ;  one  chapel  warden  who  brought  up  the  alms  was 
white,  the  other  black.  Everyone  listened  with  pleasure,  and  the  white  churchwarden 
and  other  white  people  hoped  that  they  might  hear  him  again  soon.  Only  one 
objected  and  went  out  of  the  church  ;  and  she  was  an  English  lady  who  came  out  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen,  and  said  she  could  not  sit  to  be  preached  to  by  a  black 
man  !  She  is  not  doing  missionary  work  now.  In  your  own  household  indeed,  I 
am  thankful  that  it  is  laid  down  as  a  condititm  by  the  committee  that,  in 
churches  helped  by  the  grand  Marriott  bequest,  no  colour  line  is  to  be  allowed. 
The  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  utters  its  opinion 
with  no  uncertain  voice  that  the  Church  will  recognize  no  line  in  foreign  ministrations 
but  the  line  of  language.  Something  should  be  said  about  Church  buildings  also.  It 
is  not  always  necessary  that  there  should  be  separate  ones  for  white  and  black.  The 
same  can  and  should  be  used  for  ministrations  in  different  languages  at  different 
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hours.  In  the  school  chapel  of  S.  Philip's,  mission  services  are  regularly  carried  on 
in  English,  Kaffir,  and  Dutch.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  question,  it  largely  rests  with 
tbe  clergy.  Where  they  are  determined,  difHcuIties  can  be  got  over,  mixed  races  can 
be  brought  together  in  one  church  ;  the  thing  can  be  done. 


Tke  Right  Rev.  W.  T.  Thornhill  Webber,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Brisbane. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  neglect  "by  the  Church  of  England 
of  her  ''  Children  of  the  Dispersion  "  has  been  simply  scandalous.     By  thousands  and 
lens  of  thousands  these  have  been  shot  upon  our  shores  in  our  younger  colonies,  with 
no   corresponding  provision  made  for  their  spiritual  needs,  and  that  because  it  has 
been  no  one's  business  to  see  to  this  important  duty.     There  has  been  serious  lack  of 
organization  in  the  English  Church — no  **  Colonial  Department  "  in  her  government, 
an  airy  a5Sumption  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  that  the  Church  in  the  colonies  could 
run  alone,  wholly  unaware  or  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  colonies  afid  colonies  : 
and   that   while  some  colonies — to   take  the  Australian — like   New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  have  their  universities  and  colleges,  others,  like  West 
Australia  and  Queensland,  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  still  in  the  "  mission  "  stage  of  their  existence.     It  is  of  colonies  such 
as  these  latter  that  I  now  desire  to  speak,  because  it  is  into  these  colonies  that  the 
tide   of   immigration   has    been   pouring,   and   where   the    Church,  unprovided    as 
yet   with   higher  educational   machinery,   to  say  nothing  of  considerations   which 
arise  from  ihe  absence,  in  the  present  stage  of  their  social  evolution,  of  any  leisured 
class;  is  obviously  unable,  with  any  measure  of  adequacy,  to  supply  its  own  clergy — 
and  that  probably  for  two  generations.     Here  it  is  that  the  duty  of  the  home  Church 
towards  her  children  migrating  to  these  colonies  has  most  needed  to  be  effectively 
discharged,  and  has  been  too  sorely  neglected.     To  illustrate  the  rapid  inflow  of 
immigration,  let  me  take  an  example  from  Queensland.     Twelve  years  ago  was  com- 
mitte<l  to  me  the  diocese  of  Brisbane,  comprising  Central  and  Southern  Queensland, 
containing  an  area  of  418,000  square  miles  (about  seven  times  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales).     In  1892,  by  the  kindness  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  world,  and 
grants  from  the  societies,  we  were  enabled   to  divide  our  huge  diocese,   making 
Central  Queensland  into  a  separate  diocese,  with  its  See  at  Rockhampton.     But 
though  we  of  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  have  parted  with  half  our  area — mark  this — 
yet  to-day  we  have  in  our  remaining  half  60^000  sottls  more  thaft  we  had  in  188$   in 
the  undivided  diocese  of  Central  and  Southern  Queensland  combined.     These  6o,ocx) 
have  chiefly  come  from  England.     They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  unpropertied 
classes.     What  has  the  home  Church  done  for  these,  who — as  to  at  least  36  per 
cent. — claim  10  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ?    Echo  repeats  the  question.     Nor 
is  this  all,  for  «vhen,  in  1892,  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton  was  constituted,  the  ten 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Brisbane   who  were  then  labouring  in  Central  Queensland, 
naturally  remained  there  to  form  the  staff  of  the  new  diocese.    Consequently  the  diocese 
of  Brisbane,  with  its  staff  of  clergy   reduced   from  62  to  52,  has  had  to  face  this 
addition*    of   6o,oco    souls    to    a    population    for    which    the    previous    staff    of 
62    clergy    was    wholly    inadequate.       Yet    the    home    Church    is    unconcerned  ! 
Why  this  neglect?    Why  this  attitude  of  ^^ occupet  extremum  scabies*^?      Because 
the   home  Church  has  failed  to  perceive  the  duty  which,  by  reason  of  the   rapid 
Colonial  "expansion  of  England,    has  become  hers,  as  the  Church  of  the  British 
nation,  and  has  provided  no  organizations  to  meet  the  need  which  was  never  more 
urgent  than  at  the  present  time  ;  because  she  has  not  realized  that  the  prevention  of 
white  heathenism  is  as  important  as  the  cure  of  black  heathenism ;  and  so,  while  she 
has  organization  for  the  latter,  she  has  none  for  the  former.     One  further  illustration 
will  make  this  still  clearer.    The  population  of  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  is  at  the 
present  moment  but  little  larger  than  that  of  the  diocese  of  Truro,  thou<^h  iis  area  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater,  and  consequently  greater  are  the  difficulties  of 
ministering  to  the  people  in  the  vastly  larger  area ;  and  hence  the  need  of  many  more 
clergy  for  the  diocese  of  Brisliane  than  for  the  same  population  in  the  smaller  area  of 
Truro.     But  what  are  the  facts?    Truro  has  330  clergy,  while  the   vast  Brisbane 
diocese  has,  for  the  same  population,  but  52  !    Or,  to  take  another  comparison  ;  the 
diocese  of  London,  which  is  often  said  to  be  understaffed,  has,  for  its  three-and-a- 
quarter  million  of  souls,  some  1,550  clergy  ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  one  to  about  each 
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2,CXX3  souls.  The  diocese  of  Brisbane,  with  its  far  scattered  settlers,  has  but  one  for 
each  6,000  souls,  with  all  the  demands  and  difficulties  of  distance  superadded  ;  and  in 
the  religious  census,  36  per  cent,  of  the  people  claim  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Now  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain.  Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
claim  the  Church  of  England — who  themselves  or  their  parents  were  made  by  baptism 
members  of  the  Church — are  destitute  of  its  sacraments  and  other  ministrations.  For 
them,  the  "mission  of  the  English  Church  to  the  English  speaking  race"  is  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal,  a  piece  of  grotesque  irony,  the  more  cruel  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  in  its  l)earings  on  human  life.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  ?  The  report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject clearly  indicates.  It  is  what  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  The  Church  must 
act  in  her  corporate  capacity.  At  this  moment,  I  believe,  the  Board  of  Missions  is  the 
only  body  which  represents  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Let  a  strong  Central  Council  be 
forthwith  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  whose  busineis  it  shall  be  to 
act  as  the  **  Colonial  Department  '*  of  the  Church — I  would  add  the  word  missionary 
to  colonial,  for  at  the  present  moment,  while  the  two  great  missionary  and  other 
societies  fairly  cover  the  missionary  field,  there  is  none  worth  speaking  of  to  care 
for  the  emigrants  when  they  reach  their  new  homes.  The  S.P.C.K.  shepherds 
them  on  shipboard,  but  they  cannot  follow  them  when  they  land  on  new  shores.  Let 
the  English  bishops  exhort  their  younger  and  abler  clergy  (for  only  competent  clergy 
are  of  any  service)  to  offer  themselves  for  a  period  at  least  for  colonial  work.  Let  their 
names  be  placed  on  the  list  or  register  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Council,  and  when  a  bishop  of  one  of  these  colonial  dioceses  needs  additional  clergy, 
either  to  meet  increasing  immigration  or  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  period  of  service,  let  the  council  on  receiving  from  such  bishop  a  statement  of  the 
particular  needs,  and  of  the  kind  of  clergy  needed,  promptly  supply  the  need  by  sending 
out  the  clergy.  Unless  some  such  organization  can  be  set  on  foot  and  be  worked 
effectively,  then  the  present  unsatisfactory  absence  of  system  and  waste  of  force  will 
continue,  and  bishops  must  leave  their  fields  of  labour,  where  they  are  needed,  and 
come  home  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  to  plead  for  men  and  means.  Of  the  latter 
I  have  not  time  to  speak,  but  the  report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  Committee  deals 
adequately  with  the  subject.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
Churchmen  in  England — where  so  much  colonial-made  money  is  received  and  spent — 
will  awake  to  the  perception  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  the  colonies. 


The  Right  Rev.   CHARLES  OwEN  Leaver  Riley,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Pertli,  Western  Australia. 

I  HAVE  not  been  in  the  colonies  very  long.  I  have,  however,  been  quite  long  enough 
for  me  10  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  my  views  on  many  points,  and  especially  on 
the  duty  of  the  Church  at  home  to  the  colonies.  There  are  many  difficulties 
connected  with  our  work,  some  of  which  are  the  result  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
home,  and  might  be  removed  ;  and  others  are  difficulties  dependent  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  colony.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  at  home  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  our  difficulties  in  the  colonies,  so  I  have  been  asked  to  state  what  some  of 
them  are.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  before  people  come  out  to  the  colonies 
they  should  be  properly  instructed.  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  not  only,  mind  you,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  of  all  Christians  who  come  out  to  the  colonies  the  English 
Churchman  is  the  worst  instructed.  The  Roman  Catholic  comes  out  knowing  that  he 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  Dissenters,  at  any  rate  the  great  majority  of  them  who 
come  out,  know  that  they  are  Dissenters,  and  they  go  to  their  own  chapel ;  but  a  great 
number  of  our  own  people  come  out  not  knowing  what  are  the  distinctive  features — 
the  distinctive  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  next  great  difficulty  we  have  to  face  is  this,  that  at  home  everybody  is  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  Establishment,  and  you  cannot  get  beyond  that  idea  at  home.  Then 
again,  everybody  at  home  has  a  church  near  at  hand  to  go  to,  and  he  is  able  to 
demand  the  services  of  the  clergy,  whether  he  pays  anything  for  the  ministration  of 
the  clergyman  or  not.  You  will  all  admit  that  the  number  in  any  parish  of  those 
who  work  and  those  who  give  liberally  is  very  small  indeed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  days  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  in  a  large  number  of  our  parishes  the 
people  are  giving  liberally  and  taking  ten  times  more  interest  because  they  do  so. 
People  come  out  to  the  colonies,  and  they  expect  to  have  a  church  and  a  clergyman 
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handy,  and  if  they  find  them  not  they  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church.  The 
lesson  to  be  tauj^ht  them  is  that  they  must  pay  something  for  the  erection  of  the 
churches  and  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy  ;  and  they  do  learn,  aft^r  a  short  time, 
far  more  than  the  people  at  home.  The  next  great  difficulty  is  that  they  have  to  be 
taught  to  give,  and  it  is  a  hard  lesson  to  teach  them  ;  but  it  can  be  done.  If  we  had 
aa  endowment,  say  of  ;f  100,  f6r  every  clergyman  in  the  colonies,  we  should  think 
ourselves  very  happy,  and  I  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  help  from  home. 
The  next  great  difficulty,  and  the  one  that  tells  upon  us,  is  that  there  is  very  little 
interest  taken  at  home  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  colonies.  In  my  opinion, 
missionaries  to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  other  races  who  live  in  large  numbers 
in  my  diocese,  should  be  sent  to  me  as  well  as  to  China  and  Japan.  I  make  this 
contention  because  these  people  always  return  when  they  can  to  their  native  land,  and 
if  they  had  been  properly  taught  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  would 
spread  the  Gospel  in  their  own  native  land.  I  am  afraid  that  the  programme  of 
this  Congress  was  made  up  before  the  Jubilee  rejoicings,  when  so  much  was 
Doade  of  the  colonies,  or  otherwise  mission  work  in  the  colonies  would  have  come 
6rst  on  the  list  and  not  last.  It  is  not  a  mere  sentiment  that  you  are  proud  of  being 
an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  ;  why  then  do  you  not  take  an  interest  in  your 
colonies.  What  do  you  want  your  colonies  for  ?  Some  people,  I  am  afraid,  only 
want  the  colonies  as  markets  for  their  goods,  others  want  them  as  **  dumping  ground  " 
foT  bad  lots — by  that  I  mean  that  you  try  to  palm  oflf  clergy  as  well  as  laity  who  have 
failed  at  home.  I  frequently  receive  letters  asking  me  to  give  clergy,  who  have 
failed  at  home,  a  fresh  start  in  the  colonies.  Ours  is  not  the  place  for  weak  men. 
What  we  want  in  the  colonies  is  some  of  your  best  men,  men  who  have  made  their 
way  in  the  world — men  of  strength  of  will  and  character,  and  not  men  who  have 
&uled  at  home  and  want  a  fresh  start  in  the  colonies.  At  present,  I  regret  to  say, 
there  is  not  one  individual  or  body  in  authority  to  whom  I  can  apply  to  send  me  one 
man  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  great  religious  body.  The  great  object  of  having  the  Church  to  do  this  work 
diould  be,  and  is,  I  am  convinced,  that  many  hundreds  of  clergymen  would  go  out  it 
the  Church  were  to  say,  **  There  is  your  work — go  and  do  it." 


The  Rev.  T.  A.   Lacev,  Vicar  of  Madingley,  Cambridge. 

I  MOPE  I  shall  not  be  thought  captious  if  I  make  a  criticism  on  the  paper  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  verbal  criticism.  He  spoke  of  the 
Churches  in  the  colonies  as  owing  due  deference  to  the  Church  in  England.  Now 
in  a  certain  sense  that  is  a  truism,  because  we  all  owe  due  deference  to  one  another. 
But  this  does  not  go  far  to  explain  our  mutual  lelations.  Will  the  Archbishop  say 
that  the  colonial  Churches  owe  deference  to  the  Church  in  England  as  the  mother 
Church?  Well,  Cardinal  Vau<;han  is  always  telling  us  that  the  Church  of  England 
owes  due  deference  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  same  relation.  I  will  not  insult  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  by  suggesting  that  he  used  the  words  in  the  same  sense  that 
Cardinal  Vaughan  used  them.  But  what  is  the  value  of  a  phrase  which  lends  itself 
to  such  varied  interpretations.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  that 
the  Church  over  which  he  presides  is  known  as  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia. 
What  does  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  mean?  In  that  most  luminous  judg- 
ment which  Lord  Romilly  gave,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Colenso  case,  he 
explained  that  if  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  go  out  to  the  colonies,  and 
there  organize  themselves  as  such,  the  law  of  England  will  recognize  them  in  organiz.i- 
tion,  and  will  secure  them  in  their  rights  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  is 
a  purely  legal  view,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  one.  But  in  what  legitimate 
sense  can  persons  born  in  a  colony  be  called  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Above  all,  those  Afghans,  Chinese,-  and  Japanese,  who,  as  the  Bishop  of  Perth 
tells  us,  are  so  numerous  in  his  diocese,  if  they  are  converted  and  baptized  in 
Australia,  in  what  sense  do  they  become  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  This 
is  much  more  than  a  verbal  question.  I  cannot  think  of  a  parallel  to  the 
use  of  the  phrase  '*  Church  of  England  *'  in  this  sense,  unless  it  be  the  phrase  EccUsia 
Romatm  Cathoiica,  If  there  be  a  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  why  not  a 
Roman  Church  throu(;hout  the  world  ?  There  has  been  some  wild  idea  of  a 
Patriarchate  of  Canterbury  spread  throughout  the  world.  Such  a  patriarchate  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  new  papacy.     But  that  idea,  if  I  have  read  aright  the  signs 
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of  the  times,  last  summer  received  its  quietus.  But  if  the  idea — the  danger  of  such  a 
papacy — has  for  the  present  disappeared,  a  more  remote  danger,  perhaps,  remains. 
Students  of  history  will  not  forget  that  for  hundreds  of  years  before  there  was  a  papacy 
in  the  modern  sense,  the  Roman  Church  was  claiming  and  securing  a  supremacy 
over  other  Churches,  and  the  Lateran  basilica  bore  the  proud  title  of  Mater  et  maghtra 
omnium  ecctesiarum.  On  that  more  ancient  foundation  the  structure  of  the  late 
papacy  was  ultimately  reared.  We  may  have  some  fear  of  a  like  supremacy  of  the 
English  Church  over  the  Churches  of  the  colonies,  leading,  however  little  it  might  now 
be  intended,  to  a  like  result.  But  I  also  noticed  one  other  word  towards  the  close  of 
the  paper  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  which  I  will  call  a  word  in  season.  He 
spoke  of  the  relation  of  the  Churches  as  a  relation  of  '*  inter-dependence."  If  that 
word  truly  indicates  the  intended  relations,  then  we  are  safe.  Inter-dependence 
excludes  anything  beyond  that  really  due  deference  which  all  bishops  owe  and  pay  to 
each  other.  I  would  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  lately  done 
one  duty  to  the  Churches  in  the  colonies,  and  a  most  important  duty.  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  the  Church  of  England  has  suggested  to  the  metropolitans  of  the  colonial 
Churches  that  they  should  assume  the  title  of  archbishop.  .  In  itself  that  title  might 
mean  little,  but  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  those  true  relations  which  are  expressed  by  the 
word  inter-dependence.  This  is,  indeed,  a  good  augury,  and  was  it  not  delightful 
to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Perth  speak  with  conscious  pride  of  *'My  archbishop." 


The  Rev.  T.  R.  Regg.  West  Maitland,  N.S.W. 

I  COME  before  you  as  being  only  "  a  colonial,"  but  as  one  who  is  proud  to  plead  guilty 
of  the  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  might  fittingly  be  fought  out  between  us  in  Australia  and  our 
brethren  in  England.  One  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  or  only  casually, 
is,  that  in  the  recent  Jubilee  rejoicings  you  have  been  pouring  upon  us  hospitality  most 
abundant,  and  I  gather  from  that  that  you  agree  that  the  Empire  is  not  your  empire 
alone,  but  ours  also,  and  that  it  is  not  only  your  birthright,  but  ours  also.  When  we 
go  to  Australia  we  take  with  us  the  orders,  the  traditions,  the  history,  the  scriptural 
history  of  the  Church,  but  its  material  resources  are  left  at  home.  We  leave  behind 
us  all  those  magnificent  buildings,  endowments,  and  old  educational  endowments. 
Surely,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  for  we  Australians  to  come  to  you  and  say, 
**  Won't  you  give  us  a  start  and  your  help."  That  is  the  only  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  to  appeal  to  you  for  that  help  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.,  5,  Lansdowne  Road,  S.E. 

Amidst  the  comprehensive  details  which  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  gave  he  seemed 
to  me  to  leave  untouched  an  idea  which  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  I  think 
the  mere  mention  of  it  may  be  useful  in  perhaps  provoking  the  question  at  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  fully  acquiesce  in  the 
responsibility  of  corporate  action  between  the  Church  here  and  abroad,  and  I  fully 
recognize  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  here  to  contribute  towards  missionary 
efforts  in  other  lands.  I  believe  also  that  members  of  the  Church  at  home  have 
individual  duties,  so  far  as  they  come  within  their  reach,  towards  the  Church  in  the 
colonies ;  and  what  we  want  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  residents  in  our 
colonies  should  go  there  feeling  that  they  do  so  as  Churchmen,  and  not  simply  as 
residents,  and  I  believe  the  two  things  to  be  quite  capital  I  will  only  add  that  I 
think  we  at  home  ought  to  give  our  brethren  out  there  the  benefit  oV  our  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  development  of  their  Churches. 


The  Rev.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Vicar  of  East  Meon,  Hants. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  for  more  than  two  minutes,  as  my 
only  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  subjects  just  touched  upon  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  when  he  spoke  of  the  care  of  emigrants,  and  alluded  to  also  by  the 
Bishop  of  Perth,  in  his  complaint  that  Church  people  who  ccme  out  to  the  colonies 
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arc  so  much  more  ignorant  of  Church  teaching  than  Dissenters  are  of  the  tenets  of 
their  particular  bodies.  Now  with  regard  to  this  complaint,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  that  Church  people  know  little  of  Church  doctrine,  but  that  from  want  of 
ofgaDizatioQ  numlxsrs  of  them  never  come  in  contact  with  the  clergy  when 
th^  reach  the  colonies,  and  are  altogether  lost  to  the  Church  ;  and  I  wanted 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  Congress  that  there  is  a  society  which 
exists  mainly  for  the  .purpose  of  providing  for  the  care  of  emigrants  en  roitU^ 
and  handing  them  over  to  the  clergy  in  the  colonies  to  which  they  are  bound. 
I  allude  to  the  Church  Emigration  Society.  It  has  been  steadily  and  quietly  at  work 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  but  its  usefulness  might  have  been  far  greater  than  it  has 
been  if  it  had  been  more  extensively  taken  up  by  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  both  in 
the  colonies  and  at  home.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  colonial  bishops  would 
co-operate  with  the  society  by  forming  organizations  in  their  dioceses,  much  more 
could  be  done,  not  only  in  introducing  colonists  to  the  clergy,  but  also,  I  think,  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  meet  the  want  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  in  looking 
out  lor  clergy  to  minister  to  the  rapidly  increasing  populations.  My  object  in  address- 
ing you  now  is  that  the  existence  of  the  society  might  be  made  more  widely  known, 
for  I  feel  that  if  only  it  met  with  a  wider  recognition  and  greater  support,  it  would 
still  more  tend  to  advance  the  objects  which  the  Australian  bishops  have  in  view. 


The  Rev.  Leonard  Dawson,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 

As  connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  I  may,  perhaps,  just 
for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  allude  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  the  Bishop  of 
Brisbane.  He  spoke  as  if  the  society  had  given  up  its  work  among  our  own  people 
abroad.  I  may  inform  him  that  tliat  is  not  so,  but  at  the  outset  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  principle  adopted  was  that  there  should  be  no  pami^ering.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
of  course,  that  there  are  many  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  which  need  help, 
and  need  it  very  greatly  ;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  its  limited  funds,  to  give  all  the  support  that 
is  needed,  or  that  the  society  would  like  to  give.  The  society  has  always  felt 
that  their  primary  call  is  to  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  the  colonial  part  of  the 
work  it  still  gives  one-third  of  the  total  annual  income. 
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VICTORIA     HALL, 
Wednesday    Evening,    S  k  p  i-  e  m  b  e  r    2  9  t  h  ,    1897 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


DECORATIVE   ART   AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN    THE 

SERVICE   OF   THE    CHURCH. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  ARTISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The   Right   Rev.   the   PRESIDENT. 

I  WILL  not  detain  you  by  any  remarks  of  mine.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  seeing  how  eminent  are  the  gentlemen  in  their  profession  who 
are  to  address  you,  but  that  you  will  learn  something  highly  instructive 
in  regard  to  art  and  the  services  of  religion  with  which  it  is  associated. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Draper,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Abbey  Church, 

Shrewsbury. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  we  all  believe  in  architecture  and  the  decorative 
arts  being  good  servants  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  is  that 
whole  kingdom  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  whose  work  and  purpose 
is  to  transform  disorderly,  inglorious  man,  by  the  power  of  truth  and 
grace,  into  orderly  and  righteous  man,  to  the  praise  of  his  Creator. 
But  taking  these  two  things  for  granted,  let  us  also  note  that  the  first  of 
them  is  not  held  by  all  men  without  some  misgiving.  In  the  days  of 
Hooker  there  were  those  who  not  only  doubted  the  benefit  of  having 
sumptuous  and  beautiful  churches,  but  loudly  inveighed  against  them 
as  positive  hindrances  to  religion.  He  argues  them  out  of  court  with 
victorious  patience  and  no  less  victorious  logic  ;  yet  though  truth  and 
reason  are  all  on  his  side,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  same 
doubts  and  prejudices  are  still  operative  in  certain  minds  at  this  day, 
and  that  they  die  slowly  because  they  represent  a  partial  truth.  It 
is  true  that  men  easily  delight  overmuch  in  material  grandeur  ;  it  is  true 
that  visible  beauty  does  not  lead  necessarily  on  to  spiritual  life ;  and  those 
who  grasp  this  much,  and  no  more,  are  likely  to  be  suspicious  of  great 
architecture,  and  of  the  whole  ministry  of  art  in  religion.  For  strange 
indeed  it  is  to  observe  how  long  it  takes  men  to  realize  the  full  scope  ot 
the  admitted  principle  of  redemption  in  Christianity,  and  what  reactions 
of  opinion  have  followed  its  realization.  The  principle  itself  will  be 
found  to  cover  not  only  the  individual  soul,  but  all  forms  of  art  which 
are  natural  to  man ;  yet  even  where  this  has  been  seen  and  realized, 
even  when  it  has  given  birth  to  a  great  period  of  Christian  art,  men  have 
fallen  back  from  it,  given  way  to  ignorant  fears,  and  in  their  recoil  from 
the  superstition  of  resting  in  material  beauty  have  fallen  into  a  lower 
superstitition  of  resting  in  material  ugliness,  and  have  imagined  that 
He   Who  made  and   clothed  the  hlies  of  the   field   chooses  to'  be 
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worshipped  without  visible  grace,  and  that  He  Who  reared  the  mountain 
topw  and  planted  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  spanned  them  over  with 
the  blue  vault  of  sky,  would  fain  be  worshipped  in  little  rooms  and 
cramped  chambers  and  bare  barns,  rather  than  in  the  spacious  cathedral 
or  majestic  church  ! 

Who,  that  has  ever  read  them,  can  forget  the  haunting  lines  of 
••Daniel's  Musophilus,"  which  note  this  strange  hesitation  and  weakness 
in  man's  mind  ? 

**  Sacred  religion  !     Mother  of  Forme  and  F'eare, 
How  gorgeously  sometimes  dost  thou  sit  deckt ! 

What  pompous  vestures  do  we  make  thee  weare  \ 
What  stately  piles  we  prodigall  erect ! 

How  sweet  perfumed  thou  art,  how  shining  cleare  ! 
How  solemnly  observed,  with  what  respect  ! 

Another  time,  all  plaine,  all  quite  threadbare, 
Thou  must  have  all  within  and  nought  without, 

Sit  poorely,  without  light,  disrob'd,  no  care 
Of  outward  grace,  to  amuze  the  poore  devout, 

Powrelesse,  unfoilbwed,  scarcely  men  can  spare 
The  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out." 

Now  the  object  before  us  to-day  is  first  to  re -state  the  true  position  as  to 
the  use  of  architecture  and  the  kindred  arts  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
and  second,  to  suggest  certain  opportunities  and  principles  for  their 
further  development  in  this  service  at  the  present  time. 

To  anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  architecture,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  way  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  shared  in  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  and  received  from  it  certain 
characteristics  which  in  their  turn  became  fresh  witnesses  and  agents  of 
that  Spirit's  life.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  took  cen- 
turies to  accomplish.  When  the  Church  was  first  planted  in  the  world 
it  had  various  needs  to  fulfil  before  the  need  of  architecture  and 
decoration.  It  was  compelled,  at  the  beginning,  to  shelter  itself  in 
places  of  less  dignity  than  churches.  Yet  even  from  the  first  it  claimed 
a  share  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  and  took  up  a  certain  attitude  towards 
it.  It  could  look  at  those  great  buildings  and  declare  how  they  were, 
in  one  sense,  but  part  of  the  fashion  of  this  world  which  passeth  away  ; 
but  even  then,  in  the  very  Person  of  its  Founder,  it  began  to  redeem 
that  building  to  purer  use  and  re-assert  the  standard  of  a  divine  purpose. 
That  perishing  temple,  that  doomed  fabric,  it  nevertheless  asserted  to 
be  the  House  of  the  Almighty  Himself,  not  as  containing  Him  or  being 
His  dwelling  place,  but  as  leading  to  Him  and  visited  by  His  presence ; 
and  that  assertion  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities  was  like  a  prophetic 
genu  of  what  should  thereafter  follow.  The  desecration  of  the  temple, 
or  the  blind  admiration  of  its  mere  stones,  was  no  condemnation  of  its 
true  use,  its  real  beauty.  And  when  the  Church  had  taken  firm  root 
and  had  begun  to  gather  multitudes  of  men  within  its  border, 
and  was  able  to  emerge  from  cave  and  catacomb,  from  den  and  secret 
chamber,  then  was  seen  how  the  Spirit  within  it  would  deal  with  the 
matter  of  building  houses  of  prayer.  Then  on  the  wide  and  of)en  scene 
of  the  world  did  it  set  about  doing  what  its  Founder  had  done  in  one 
instance,  namely,  work  out  the  redemption  and  purification  of  buildings 
to  a  higher  use,  from  the  service  of  the  world  or  of  idolatry,  to  a  diviner 
service  and  the  adoration  of  the  One  Eternal  Being  who  is  its  life ;  so 
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that  by  degrees  there  took  place  the  transforminp;  of  Roman  law-courts, 
and  baths,  and  temples,  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship;  and 
then  the  actual  building  of  Christian  churches  upon  models  expressive 
of  Christian  faith,  which  produced  in  the  East  the  Byzantine,  and  in 
the  West  that  wonderful  course  of  Gothic  architecture  which  unfolded 
itself  from  one  century  to  another,  and  the  works  of  which  are  still  the 
possession  and  chief  glory  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

This  redemption,  first  of  purpose,  then  of  outward  form,  is  described 
in  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  **  Lectures  on 
Mediaeval  Architecture,'*  where  he  says :  **  This  architecture,  though  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  of  the  old  world,  was  when  in  the  fulness 
of  its  development  so  absolutely  diverse  from  it,  that  they  can  in  no 
way  be  compared  by  likeness,  but  only  by  contrariety.  It  was  an 
absolutely  new  phase  of  art,  bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  its 
early  progenitors.  Where  their  characteristics  were  horizontality  of 
line,  directly  downward  pressure,  a  clinging  closely  to  mother  earth, 
and  an  imperturbable  repose — we  may  almost  say  an  eternal 
sleep — those  of  this  new  creation  were  an  upward  soaring,  an  apparent 
inversion  of  gravitation  into  a  striving  towards  heaven,  and  a  vivacious 
wakefulness  in  every  feature.  Constructively,  instead  of  the  mere 
support  of  dead  weight,  its  principle  is  the  systematic  balancing  of  an 
infinity  of  diagonal  pressures ;  yet  this,  though  a  constructive  fact,  is 
not  an  artistic  characteristic,  for  in  its  more  spiritual  effects,  weight  and 
thrust  seem  to  be  annihilated  and  converted  into  upward  striving ;  so 
that  the  archivolt,  the  flying  buttress,  and  the  ribs  of  the  vaulted  roofs 
seem  rather  the  medium  of  upward  than  of  downward  pressure.  In 
elegance  and  expressiveness  of  detail  no  previous  style  had  surpassed  it ; 
in  endless  variety  of  imagination  or  in  spirituality  of  sentiment  none  had 
ever  approached  it.  It  was  the  greatest  marvel  thatarchitectural  art  had 
produced,  and  it  united  all  these  magic  qualities  with  a  gravity  and 
solemnity  in  the  temple,  a  stern  solidity  in  the  castle,  an  asceticism  in 
the  monastery,  a  quiet  retiring  sentiment  in  the  seat  of  learning,  a 
cheerfulness  in  its  civic  and  domestic  structures,  and  a  deeply  touching 
expression  in  its  sepulchral  monuments,  which  no  style  could  possibly  go 
beyond,  and  none  have  yet  equalled." "' 

This,  then,  is  the  position  that  needs  to  be  re-stated — the  Christian 
religion  counts  nothing  human  as  alien  from  its  influence,  but  has 
within  itself  a  power  of  eliciting  new  beauty  and  higher  service  from  all 
kinds  of  art  natural  to  man.  It  claims  to  be  their  true  home,  to  offer  to 
them  a  purer,  and  yet  more  stimulating,  climate  than  the  world  apart 
from  itself  can  afford  ;  it  confesses  its  own  need  of  them,  its  greater  en- 
richment from  their  service,  its  desire  to  use  them  for  man's  edification, 
its  longing  to  ppur  them  out  as  precious  gifts  at  the  foot  of  the  supreme 
throne.  It  claims  that  no  lesser  generalization  than  that  of  religion  will 
really  preserve  the  arts  themselves  in  vitality  and  health.  Once  set  up 
the  idol  of  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  instead  of  for  beauty's  sake,  and  man's 
sake  and  God's  sake — once  set  up  this  idol  in  any  department,  and  you 
take  away  the  very  law  which  secures  the  freedom  and  the  room  for 
development;  you  cut  art  loose  from  its  centre,  you  contract  and 
derange  its  01  bit,  and  provide  for  its   decadence  and  its  death.     At 
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the  present  time  there  is  need  enough  to  raise  this  standard  and 
proclaim  this  truth,  for,  instead  of  men  looking  on  the  Church  in  this 
great  light,  they  for  the  most  part  look  on  it  as  if  it  were  itself  a  small  and 
shrinking  department;  they  think  that  art  is  one  thing,  and  religion 
another,  and  science  another,  and  commerce  another,  and  each  is  to 
struggle  blindly  along,  and  see  which  is  the  fittest  to  survive  ;  so  utterly 
is  it  forgotten  that  the  Church  is  in  its  very  nature  wider,  not  narrower, 
than  the  world,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  large  enough  to 
include  all  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  high  and  deep  and  true  enough 
to  show  him  how  to  order  them  to  their  final  consummation. 

Now  what  are  the  points  and  principles  to  which  attention  needs 
most  to  be  drawn  ? 

I. — There  is  need  of  more  personal  intercourse  and  fellowship  between 

the  clergy  and  the  artists.     The  clergy  need  such  a  change  quite  as 

much   in  their  own   interests  as  that  of  artists,   perhaps  more.     This 

is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  old  oneness  of  the  religious  life 

needs  reproducing  under  new  forms.    The  artists  and  builders   and 

clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  much  more  of  each  other  than  their 

descendants  know  of  each  other  to-day ;  they  shared  one  faith  more 

fully  and  truly ;  and  it  was  in  that  condition  of  things  that  the  great, 

though  often  nameless,  artists  were  born  and  grew  up.     It  would  be  a 

natural  result  of  such  restored  intercourse  that  the  spiritual  ideas  and 

conceptions,  the  great  visions  and  aspirations,  the  revelations  of  divine 

truth  which  belong  to  the  Christian  body  as  a  whole,  would  have  a 

wider  and  more  solid  influence  through  touching  minds  of  more  than 

one  order.     Architecture  and  art  would  become  more  religious  ;  religion 

less  clerical  and  parochial ;  both  would  open  more  of  heaven  upon 

iiian*s  earth-bound  soul.     What  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  seem  to 

need  is  more  vision  of  unearthly  truth,  more  ravishment  with  .great  and 

supreme  spiritual  ideas.     But  these  are  not  likely  to  visit  them  unless 

those  who  practise  the  arts  are  conversant  with  the  life  of  Christian 

worship.     As  instances  of  such  great  conceptions  it  may  be  enough  to 

name  two ;  first,  the  idea  noted  by  Professor  Freeman  as  so  remarkable 

a  characteristic  of  the  nave  of  Wells  Cathedral,  namely,  that  the  whole 

building  should  lead   the   mind    forward    towards  the   altar,   as  the 

meeting  place  between  earth  and  heaven  ;*  and  second,  the  idea  of  a 

church   as  the  heavenly  welcoming-place   for   the   children   of  men, 

so  beautifully  alluded  to  in  R.  Browning's  description  in  '*  Christmas 

Eve"  of  the  impression  made  by  S.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

**  And  what  is  this  that  rises,  propi^d 
With  pillars  of  prodigious  girth  ? 
Is  it  really  on  the  earth. 
This  miraculous  dome  of  God  ? 
I  las  the  angel's  measuring-rod 
Which  numbered  cubits,  gem  from  gem, 
'Twixt  the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
Meted  it  out,  and  what  he  meted 
Have  the  sons  of  men  completed  ? 
Binding,  ever  as  he  bade, 
Columns  in  the  colonnade 
With  arms  wide  open  to  embrace 
The  entry  of  the  human  race."  t 

*  **  History  of  Wells  Cathedral,"  p.  i,  133. 
t  •*  R.  Browning's  Works,'*  VoL  V.,  p.  136. 
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Why  should  not  such  ideas,  that  lie,  hidden  but  burning,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Church,  once  more  kindle  clergy  and  artist  and  laity  alike,  and  take 
new  shapes  wherever  they  are  yet  unexpressed  ?  Why  should  not  the 
Church  develop  its  schools  and  colleges  of  art  as  well  as  of  theology, 
to  give  expression  to  those  truths  in  stone  and  colour  as  well  as  in  word  ? 
Why  should  ignorance,  or  crudeness,  or  vulgarity  of  taste  lay  hands  at 
all  upon  our  churches  or  churchyards,  instead  of  every  fabric  and  every 
tombstone  being  within  the  reach  of  some  centre  of  knowledge,  from 
which  could  go  forth  a  strong  inspiring  power  into  regions  too  long  left 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world  ? 

II. — Another  point  that  needs  attention  is  the  truth  that  all  church 
buildings  belong  to  a  living  Church,  with  its  past,  its  present,  and  its 
future.  They  are  not  simply  sacred  relics,  they  are  something  more 
even  than  precious  works  of  art.  they  are  the  living  instruments  of  praise 
and  salvation.  Among  those  that  have  written  on  architecture  (without 
practising  it)  in  the  present  age,  the  name  of  John  Ruskin  will  probably 
stand  highest  in  honour  when  the  roll  of  the  century's  fame  comes  to  be 
completed ;  highest,  as  being  first  among  the  first  to  awaken  the  mind 
of  his  generation  to  the  full  meaning  of  what  architecture  is.  He  has 
'  wielded  a  vast  influence  ;  he  has  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  a  new 
charm  and  glamour  for  the  men  of  his  time,  he  has  more  than  any  other 
taught  the  spirit  of  observation  and  instructed  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
England.  But  it  is  a  legacy  of  doubtful  good  that  he  bequeaths  to  us 
in  the  doctrine  that  an  old  building  must  be  left  after  all  the  precautions 
of  care  to  its  evil  day,  which  will  come  at  last ;  that  the  only  true  way  of 
preservation  is  **  to  bind  it  together  with  iron  where  it  loosens  ;  to  stay  it 
with  timber  where  it  declines ;  not  to  care  about  the  unsightliness  of  the 
aid  " ;  **  that  it  is  no  question  of  expediency  or  feeling  whether  we  shall 
preserve  the  buildings  of  past  times  or  not ;  that  we  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  touch  them  ;  and  that  they  are  not  ours  to  touch."  '•' 

Eloquent  and  beautiful  as  is  the  passage  where  this  occurs,  and 
claiming  special  attention  as  being  in  the  author's  opinion  the  best 
though  the  vainest  in  his  book,  yet  are  we  forced  to  think  it  contains 
more  rhetoric  than  reason  ;  and  that  it  is  instinct  with  the  fallacy  that 
the  fabric  of  a  church  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  wholly  omits  the  idea  of 
the  living  Church.  It  forgets  that  the  present  has  its  urgent  and  special 
need,  and  that 

"  The  unimaginable  touch  of  time," 

which  he  allows  to  be  so  powerful,  not  only  to  destroy  but  also  to 
soften  and  caress  into  loveliness,  and  which  has  worn  away  the 
workman's  touch  of  eight  hundrejd  years  ago — '*  the  half- inch  in 
which  lay  all  the  finish  '* — will  also  deal  no  less  measure  of  kindness 
and  severity  to  the  workmen  of  to-day. 

The  poor  restorer  of  ancient  buildings  has  been  battered  enough  for  the 
last  thirty  years  ;  as  a  restorer  he  is  certainly  discredited,  dead  and  done 
with ;  yet  what  he  needed  was  only  to  be  reduced  from  a  restorer  to  a 
repairer,  and  men  of  taste  and  judgment,  as  distinguished  from  men  of 
crazes,  are  mostly  agreed  that  if  an  ancient  building  is  falling  into  ruin 
and  decay,  it  is  better,  and  it  is  the  Church's  duty,  to  save  it,  if  it  can, 

*  **  Seven  Lamps  of  Archiieclure,"  Chapter  VI. 
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even  by  putting  in  new  stones  in  the  place  of  those  that  are  perished, 
rather  than  to  let  the  whole  building  fall  into  irretrievable  ruin  and 
nothingness. 

III. — ^There  is  a  need  that  the  public  mind  of  Churchmen  should 
show  more  response  to  such  new  ideas  and  hopes  as  are  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  architects  and  artists  of  the  present  time.     It  may  be  wise  to 
watch  the  growing  tendency  to  decoration  with  some  care,  to  see  that  it 
is  not  overdone  or  misplaced,  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  nobler  and  more 
sublime  a  building  is  in  itself  the  less  it  needs  decoration,  and  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction,  as  drawn  in  Burke*s  too  much  forgotten  essay, 
between  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  sublime.     But  considering  how 
many  Churches  we  have  which  never  can  be  sublime,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  them  at  least  as  beautiful  as  they  may  be ;  and  for  this  we  need  a 
clergy  and  people  who  know  how  to  respond  to  the  artistic  spirit.     The 
Ijeriod  of  manufactured  plans  and  decorations,  the  period  of  the  big  shop 
and  the  big  pattern-book  is  still  with  us ;  but  though  it  is  still  with  us  there 
axe  not  wanting  signs  that  its  zenith  has  been  reached  and  that  a  better 
period  is  ready  to  begin.  But  if  it  is  to  begin  the  public  mind  must  venture 
more  boldly  to  trust  and  to  encourage  the  architect  and  artist  himself. 
It  is  not  that  any  such  thing  as  underived  originality  can  be  looked  for^ 
but  originality  true  and  real  ought  to  be  looked  for,  and  will  be  found  if 
only  it  is  not  frozen  and  blasted  in  its  very  birth.     ^'  A  man  who  has  the 
gift  will  take  up  any  style  that  is  going,  the  style  of  his  day,  and  will 
work  in  that,  and  be  great  in  that,  and  make  everything  that  he  does 
look  as  fresh  as  if  every  thought  of  it  had  just  come  down  from  heaven. **^ 
But  even  this  genuine  and  true  originality  is  sometimes  too  much  for 
a  committee  or  a  man  of  wealth,  and  is  given  no  chance  compared  with 
the  chance  given  to  the  mere  imitator.     And  in  regard  to  bolder  ven- 
tures still,  there  is  large  room  for  more  enlightened  taste  and  appreciation 
of  unfamiliar  possibilities. 

In  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  work,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
and  in  that  lucid  and  living  book  of  Mr.  Statham*s  on  ''  Architecture  for 
(xeneral  Readers,"  there  is,  for  example,  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
future  possibilities  of  the  dome  in  England.     When  we  remember  that 
it  is  this  form  of  architecture  which  is  the  glory  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  it  has  been  so  little  followed  elsewhere. 
Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  of  these  writers  that  '*  the  noblest  of  all 
forms  by  which  a  space  can  be  covered  is  the  dome  ;  and,  much  more 
than  this,  that  of  all  architectural  forms  it  is  the  most  sublime  and  the 
most  poetic,  and  is  susceptible  of  and  demands  the  highest  artistic  treat- 
ment." *     And  in  the  opinion  of  the  second  writer,  **  The  dome,  on  a 
great  scale,  appears  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  its  in- 
ternal and  external  treatment,  the  grandest  architectural  feature  invented 
by  man,  and  to  have  capabilities  of  higher  treatment  and  finer  effect 
than  have  ever  yet  been  realized   with   it,  externally  at  least.     The 
Renaissance  architects  have  had  too  much  their  own  way  with  it,  and 
have  ignored  its  possible  poetry  of  effect,  and  treated  it  in  too  conven- 
tional and  scholastic  a  manner ;   but  if  an  architect  of  genius  had  a 
chance,  he  might  do  more  with  the  dome  now  than  was  achieved  either 
in  S.  Peter's  or  S.  Paul's."  I 
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For  other  new  ideas,  especially  connected  with  possibilities  offered  by 
the  modern  power  over  iron,  reference  should  be  made  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Harris's  suggestive  work  on  "  Three  Periods  of  English  Architecture  "  ; 
and  also  to  the  volume  **  Architecture,  a  Profession  or  an  Art?  "  edited 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A. 

But  the  one  supreme  need  of  all  is  that  of  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
sacrifice  (the  first  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  **  Seven  Lamps  ")  in  the  Church  at 
large,  but  especially  among  men  of  wealth.  The  heart  cannot  but 
quicken  at  the  thought  of  what  may  be  done  when  some  of  our  great 
centres  of  commerce  awake  to  their  noble  opportunities,  when  the  vast 
wealth  now  waiting  to  be  consecrated  is  seen,  not  as  a  means  of  power 
chiefly,  but  as  a  possible  means  of  glorifying  God  and  uplifting  man. 

In  many  of  these  communities  already  there  are  royal  hospitals  to 
minister  to  the  body,  and  municipal  buildings  upon  a  lavish  scale  to  be 
the  centre  of  civil  life  ;  but  not  a  few  yet  want  the  glory  of  a  great  and 
magnificent  cathedral,  the  most  democratic  as  well  as  the  most  divine  of 
all  buildings,  to  minister  to  man's  soul  and  to  crown  his  daily  life  with  the 
witness  of  that  **  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  To  one  such  city 
in  particular,  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  Empire,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  all  Churchmen  have  long  been  looking  in 
expectation,  namely,  that  city  which  is  the  gate  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
has  her  face  towards  the  New  World,  and  which  to  most  travellers  from 
that  New  World  is  the  first  city  in  England  which  their  eyes  behold. 
There  an  opportunity  awaits  the  Church,  such  as  any  community 
might  envy,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Thither  our  eyes  will 
surely  turn  until  we  see  the  high  privilege  embraced,  the  sacred  opf>or- 
tunity  seized.  For  to  what  purpose  are  nations  enriched,  and  to  what 
end  do  cities  grow  great  and  powerful,  but  that  they  may  with  fuller 
opportunity  make  ready,  and  with  grander  power  conceive  and  maintain, 
that  worship  of  the  God  Who  made  them,  in  which  alone  lies  their  real 
glory  and  their  lasting  strength  ? 


Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  Beaver 

Lodge,  Hammersmith. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Exeter  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  paper  was  read  by  me  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  ecclesi- 
astical art,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  hostile  and  the 
reverse.  Plain  speaking  often  proves  unpleasant,  especially  when  the 
cap  fits,  as  it  did  upon  that  occasion  fit  exactly.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  reiterate  what  I  then  said,  nor  would  I  retract  one  word  from  it, 
because  it  contained  the  truth. 

As  a  preface,  permit  me  to  say  that  while  one  does  not  wish  to  fetter 
one's  tongue  unduly  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  one  desires  to  be 
courteous.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  the  most  expert  writer  to  qualify 
his  statements  ;  they  must  be  accepted  as  suggestive  rather  than  conclu- 
sive ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  style  somewhat  epigrammatic,  even  discursive, 
seems  to  commend  itself  under  the  very  proper  conditions  imposed  upon 
speakers  at  this  Congress. 

When  religion  and  art  went  hand  in  hand,  and  they  did  so  until  com- 
paratively recently,  there  existed  intense  belief  and  intense  conviction, 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  reality,  illustrating  the  dominating 
force  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  senses,  of  various  periods.  For  four 
hundred  years  and  more,  from  the  eleventh  almost  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  seemed  as  though  in  Europe  the  production  of  an  ugly 
thing  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  was  not  wanted.  In  times  of  turmoil 
and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  culminating  events  of  the 
Reformation,  times  of  excess  in  vice,  of  excess  in  virtue,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  mediocrity  to  the  front,  art  flourished.  The  standard  of 
taste  was  very  high,  but  at  the  same  time  eminently  spontaneous  and 
swiftly  changing  ground.  Men  spoke  rudely,  but  well ;  they  were  direct 
in  invective,  direct  in  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  England  then  belonged,  in  a  measure,  to  the  exalted 
ideal  which  had  culminated  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  which  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  with  all  its  lapses,  had  handed  down  ;  noble  motives, 
intensely  realized. 

In  the  Eastern  empires  there  still  exist,  where  European  vulgarity 
and  modem  worship  of  Plutus  have  not  strangled  it,  hereditary  love  of 
beauty  and  an  instinctive  appeal  to  the  higher  senses.  Wherever 
Western  influence  gains  ground,  native  arts  disappear,  and  with  them 
centuries  of  history  also  disappear.  For  the  most  part  men  felt,  and  some 
still  feel,  perhaps  automatically,  beauty  to  be  a  necessity  of  their  lives. 
Notwithstanding  eager  struggles  for  power,  political  complications,  inter- 
necine wars,  border  feuds,  there  was  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  a  keen  zest  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
Tlie  world  was  stirred  up  to  its  very  marrow ;  everyone  was  intense, 
either  in  ambition,  self  torture,  love,  superstition,  chivalry,  or  hatred. 
Every  emotion  was  strong,  compromises  did  not  fit  with  the  energies  of 
a  people  pressed  by  vigorous  desires.  Langour,  a  sentiment,  did  not 
exist.  One  moment  was  employed  in  slaughter,  even  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  the  late  Armenian  atrocities  ;  at  another,  without  a  recent 
parallel,  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  palaces  were  built,  upon  whose 
adornments  the  keenest  intellects  and  the  most  crafty  artisans  expended 
their  creative  powers  and  skill.  The  Toledo  blade  was  inlaid  with  gold, 
or  stiver,  or  enamel,  wrought  with  daintiest  devices,  equally  cunning  in 
design  and  workmanship  to  '*  the  chalice.''  Peace  and  the  Church,  war 
and  the  warrior,  prince  and  peasant,  offered  their  best  to  the  goddess  of 
Beauty. 

That  confederation  of  beauty  and  utility  is  indeed  of  ancient  origin ; 
it  is  to  be  found  still  among  what  are  called  savage  tribes,  whose 
primitive  customs  commerce  overthrows,  and  substitutes  Western 
excitements  for  Eastern  conservative  demeanour,  sometimes  under  the 
cloak  of  religious  denominations.  In  reverse  of  the  ancient  spirit — the 
desire  for  beauty,  so  eminent  in  man,  so  absent  in  the  purely  animal — 
the  modem  spirit  teaches  disregard,  until,  becoming  by  degrees  an 
almost  unknown  quantity,  except  where  commercial  invasion  has  not 
taken  place,  even  the  desire  for  beauty  may  cease. 

Is  it  possible  to  count  the  cost  of  such  a  loss — the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  desirable  and  the  undesirable  ?  What  are  called 
*'the  requirements  of  modern  life  "  swiftly  override  sensitive  habits 
peculiar  to  civilizations  adapted  to  the  climate  and  tradition  of  primitive 
peoples.  They  are  forced  upon  peoples  that  do  not  want  them,  whom 
16 
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they  puzzle  but  do  not  convince,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
conversion  commerce  rides  roughly  in  pursuit  of  her  own  desires, 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  races  she  invades.  Desirous  to  change 
their  ways  and  means,  commerce  too  often  breeds  new  difficulties,  and 
destroys  the  simple  lives  of  those  it  pretends  to  educate.  Ever  increas- 
ing demands  for  common  goods,  ornate  or  not,  oblige  the  revolutions 
of  the  wheels  of  machinery  to  be  quicker  and  quicker,  that  articles  of  a 
low  standard  of  durability  as  well  as  of  taste  may  be  turned  out  to 
answer  demand.  The  revolutions  of  those  wheels  are  day  by  day 
destroying  the  creative  instincts  of  nations  by  reducing  enterprise, 
except  mechanical  enterprise.  Machinery  has  not  liberated  the  hand 
of  the  workman,  it  has  enslaved  it ;  the  workman's  higher  gift,  his  creative 
power,  and  above  all  his  individuality,  it  grinds  down  to  the  level  of  its 
own  intelligence. 

The  result  following  upon  this  is  natural ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Contentment  with  the  commonplace,  aye,  preference  for  it,  has  permeated 
every  class  and  industry  more  or  less,  and  has  crept  into  the  Church, 
where  one  would  have  thought  a  spirit  of  protection  would  have  been 
more  probable  than  free  trade  ;  there,  as  in  public  buildings  and  in  houses, 
the  tradesman  is  more  evident  than  the  artist,  the  commercial  rather 
than  the  creative  instinct.  To  explain  the  reason  of  such  a  state  of 
things  would  occupy  a  volume,  but  one  may  advance  a  guess  of  it, 
perhaps  not  very  tar  from  the  truth.  No  very  strong  belief  in  the  value  of 
anything  but  money  ;  no  conviction,  therefore  no  vernacular  ;  **  love  of 
gain  at  all  costs,"  thence  *•  quantity  not  quality";  the  restoration  of 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  by  which  it  was  destroyed, 
and  against  which  the  Author  of  Christianity  preached.  An  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  plays  a  common  part  in  modern 
economy,  its  only  value  being  produce,  chiefly  as  leaving  the  succeeding 
generation  richer  by  the  nobility  of  previous  expenditure.  Every  form 
of  gambling  is  waste. 

In  healthier  times  than  these  are  vice  was  more  or  less  of  a  natural 
and  violent  kind,  cruel — headstrong — if  we  like,  but  having  withal  a 
certain  virility  and  disregard  for  consequences.  Intensely  personal  and 
autocratic  were  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  full  of  romantic  freedom.  Now, 
though  there  is  not  less  vice — perhaps  there  is  more — it  is  of  a  more 
speculative  kind,  less  upon  the  surface,  but  deeper  seated  ;  though  the 
Prince  of  Machiavelli  would  not  as  an  individual  be  permitted,  his 
tenets  are  tacitly  accepted  and  largely  prevail.  So  commercial  dis- 
honesty is  dubbed  good  business.  No  doubt  wars  decimated  cities 
more  frequently  than  now,  but  speculation  and  selfishness  of  com- 
mercial intrigue  impoverish  or  ruin  thousands  of  lives,  whose  owners 
suffer  silently,  with  no  redress  but  through  the  expensive  arm  of 
the  law. 

This  is  called  a  democratic  age — it  is  certainly  plutocratic ;  and  under 
the  cover  of  democracy  it  is  one  of  adroitly  concealed  tyranny  ;  slaves 
there  are  indeed,  only  they  are  now  called  free  people !  The  democ- 
racy of  Athens  was  real ;  art  belonged  to  the  people,  it  was  a  part  of 
municipal  life ;  the  temples  were  theirs,  their  adornments  were  paid  for 
by  the  public  purse  ;  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  that  their  places 
of  worship,  their  lyceums  and  theatres,  were  made  worthy  of  the  subject 
of  which  they  were  the  living  symbols.     The  slaves  of  Athens  had  free 
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passes  to  the  theatres,  the  ashes  of  the  peasant  were  deposited  in  urns 
as  beautiful  in  form  as  were  the  princes,  though  of  less  cosily  material. 
Surely  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  pagans,  a  great  deal  of  rever- 
ence, of  pure  and  childlike  motives,  of  justice  simpler  and  more  direct 
than  is  the  case  under  a  more  complicated  system  of  ethics  than  theirs 
was.  How  strong  their  influence  was  upon  the  early  Christians  we  can 
read  of  in  •*  The  Fathers ;  '*  and,  later,  how  readily  were  incorporated 
into  the  new  religion  the  mystic  beauties  of  the  old  were  reiterated  by 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  his  sermon  to  the  birds,  and  in  his  injunctions  to 
Brother  Wolf — survival  of  a  faith  that  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Even  Savonarola,  a  reformer,  almost  a  Puritan,  discovers  his  Platonism 
to  us  in  his  sermon  upon  '*  Beauty,"  in  contradiction  to  his  own  act, 
"  The  Ordeal  of  ihe  Vanities." 

Against  papal  extortion,  against  failure  to  humanise  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  alone,  against  the  material  crushing  the  ideal,  and 
against  the  gross  luxury  of  privileged  classes,  the  voice  of  Europe 
proclaimed  with  growing  intensity.  Change  was  inevitable.  After  periods 
of  unrestrained  luxury  and  satiety,  or  indeed  during  those  periods,  voices 
from  the  deserts  of  Syria,  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Umbria  and 
Tuscany,  urged  a  return  to  simpler  lives  and  simpler  faith ;  yet  the 
desire  to  create  beauty  remained.  Over  the  ashes  of  Anchorites  rose 
monasteries,  costly  and  splendid,  as  memorials  to  them.  These  demon- 
strate the  ineradicable  inherent  tendency  of  mankind  to  anthropomorphic 
ideas,  to  render  their  whole  hearts  and  intellects  to  worship,  not 
only  in  truth,  but  in  beauty,  to  interpret  truth  by  the  best  that  man  can 
give.  The  numerous  efforts  that  good  men  have  made  to  restore  a 
primitive  life  and  faith  have  always  been  followed  by  reaction  in  fresh 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  to  render  them  homage,  by  the  erection  of  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  to  their  memories.  The  more  he  worships, 
the  more  man  must  create  out  of  his  worship.  Symbols  cease  to  satisfy 
aesthetic  craving,  when  a  real  semblance  of  their  meanings,  through 
selection  or  re-creation  of  nature's  handiwork,  gains  ground. 

Symbolism  had  to  give  way  to  the  larger  spirit  that  grew  with  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  Creator's  works.  Growingly 
alive  to  the  perfection  of  the  structure  of  man's  body  and  to  the  needs  of 
his  heart  and  intellect,  science  and  art  joined  hands.  Religion,  vexed 
at  a  revival  of  nature  worship,  in  place  of  obscure  symbols  and  vague 
teachings  of  the  spirit  alone,  turned  her  back  upon  both.  Art  and  religion 
were  divorced.  Spirit  and  matter  were  separated  by  the  reformers  of 
Germany  and  England.  Swiftly  a  dull  echo  of  the  old  Platonic  scholiasts 
took  the  place  of  national  enthusiasm.  Something  of  the  kind  happened 
in  Italy,  but  there  it  never  took  a  firm  hold ;  but  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  and  Columbus,  and  the  pathetically  human  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  made  evident  that  science  and  the  study 
of  human  emotions  were  to  absorb  the  interests  of  the  world,  rather 
than  theological  speculations. 

The  cult  of  Luther  and.  Calvin,  especially  the  latter,  would  have 
divorced  beauty  from  life ;  the  followers  of  Calvin  regarded  beauty  as 
one  of  the  snares  of  Satan.  Poor  withered  minds !  But  while  that 
prejudice  injured  art  by  expelling  her  from  the  Church,  it  did  not  kill 
her ;  she  changed  the  nature  of  her  enterprises.  Happily  she  has  vitality 
which  can  infuse  life  in  various  directions.     In  literature,  the  Puritan 
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garb  adopted  by  Milton  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  innate 
love  of  the  classics  of  that  glorious  poet.  He  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
also  a  pagan ;  his  Christianity  was  clothed  with  the  peplos  and  the 
chlamys ;  he  was  a  survival  of  the  school  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  the 
Neo-Platonists.  Not  so  Shakespeare,  whose  genius  was  essentially 
English.  Whatever  were  his  themes,  his  treatment  of  them  was  wholly 
English,  even  of  his  classical  plays. 

The  humanistic  spirit  that  preceded  the  Reformation  found  its  way 
into  the  Church.  It  had  appeared  in  the  art  and  literature  of  Italy,  in 
the  work  of  Massaccio  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  ;  they  both  proclaimed 
the  dignity  of  man  before  Luther  asserted  freedom  of  expression.  In 
the  Sixtine  Chapel  we  see  the  last  of  the  old  spirit,  and  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  new,  never  to  be  spoken  again  with  equal  pathos  and 
vigour.  The  direction  of  religious  art  was  changed.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  was  a  symbol  to  Michael  Angelo  of  passionate  human  love  and 
tenderness.  Essentially  devotional  art  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  of 
whom  Fra  Angelico  is  facile  princepSy  was  by  1508  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  never  revived  with  unaffected  sincerity.  The  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  progress  of  Calvinism  was  inimical  to  it,  direction  of  worship 
changed  its  ground,  and  spiritual  wants  were  employed  as  a  reaction 
against  the  worship  of  matter.    Strange  paradox  1 

Of  Italy  and  Flanders  it  is  true  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paolo,  Veronese,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyck  depicted  religious 
subjects,  sometimes  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  their  observation  of  nature 
and  their  genius  to  depict  her,  more  often  than  in  the  other  religious 
spirit.  Their  art  exhibits  a  love  of  splendour  and  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
rather  than  it  denotes  any  inclination  to  transcendental  ecstasy.  Deeply 
pathetic  as  are  Rembrandt's  etchings  of  the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  the 
human  pathos  that  they  expose,  rather  than  a  feeling  for  divine  suffer- 
ing ;  hence  they  touch  our  sympathies.  True  art  has  always  expressed 
the  feeling  of  its  environment,  not  an  echo  of  the  past ;  it  must  be  in 
touch  with  its  own  generation. 

In  England,  soon  after  the  Reformation,  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  her  churches  were  destined  to  become  little 
more  than  preaching  houses,  open  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  for 
the  rhetorical  display  of  bigwigged  parsons.  How  well  illustrated  in 
Pepy's  Diary!  There  was  no  more  art  for  the  churches,  and  the 
parson  had  little  to  say.  Art  in  a  church  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull 
then ;  now  it  is  too  often  a  red  rag  to  artists.  Here  and  there  up>on 
a  ceiling  Rubens  or  Venio  displayed  the  forms  of  not  very  chaste- 
looking  people,  splendidly  painted,  but  very  mundane.  Saints  floated 
about  here  and  there  among  clouds.  Painters  were  employing  them- 
selves mainly  with  portraiture  and  landscape.  Sculptors  made  busts 
and  performed  an  occasional  excursus  into  allegorical  design,  in  the 
style  of  Bernini  or  Roubiliac.  Architecture  adopted  the  styles  of 
Palladio  and  Serlio,  admirably  suited  to  a  pompous  period.  The 
fire  of  London  destroyed  many  magnificent  Gothic  churches  that 
were  replaced  by  the  genius  of  scientific  and  learned  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Protestant  London  was  initiated.  Whether  we  admire  them  or 
not,  Wren's  churches  have  style,  which,  even  if  uncongenial,  are  never 
without  character,   and  even  if  sometimes  ugly,  they  are  more  often 
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remarkable,  for  they  do  harmonize  with  their  period  of  stately  academic 
diction  and  ornate  exposition  of  platitudes  ;  the  verse  of  Pope  and  the 
architecture  of  Wren  might  be  twins.  That  was  a  time  when  romance 
was  entirely  non-existent.  Dryden,  poet  though  he  undoubtedly  was, 
paraphrased  the  classics  with  their  peculiar  savour  and  spontaneity, 
eliminated,  and  wrote  plays,  unsavoury,  if  pedantic.  It  was  a  dull 
period,  entirely  artificial,  a  period  in  which  any  form  of  imaginative  or 
decorative  art,  especially  of  a  religious  character,  was  impossible. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  from  Holland 
was  im|>orted  a  singularly  ^delightful  domestic  architecture,  adapted 
admirably  to  our  uncongenial  climate ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
churches  of  like  nature  are  quite  unsygipathetic,  however  characteristic. 
Id  art,  speaking  of  it  inclusively,  George  Frederick  Handel  redeemed 
the  earlier  period  of  Hanoverian  rule,  as  Purcell  had  done  previously. 
Then  came  the  great  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  many  other  admir- 
able painters,  but  no  decorative  art  of  much  value  except  Blake  and 
Stothard,  who  were  behind  and  before  their  time,  as  well  as,  in  a  sense, 
of  it.  A  little  tired  of  pedantry  and  dulness,  of  the  weary  disquisitions 
of  Richardson  and  the  vigorous  if  coarse  pen  of  Fielding,  the  English 
speaking  races  were  once  more  stirred  by  an  enchanter's  voice.  The 
father  of  modern  romance,  the  real  author  of  the  Gothic  revival,  the 
most  imaginative,  tender-hearted  gentleman.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  his 
poems  first,  and  then  by  his  novels,  re-created  romance.  To  him  we 
owe  the  modern  revival  of  interest  in  romance.  It  bore  fruit  in  the 
noble  literature  of  this  century,  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  Gothic 
architecture,  and  directly  and  indirectly  Scott  exercised  influence  upon 
the  graphic  arts.  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Tennyson 
were  all  influenced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  work,  and  his  romantic  pen 
helped  to  awaken  the  genius  of  Pugin,  of  Barry,  and  their  descen- 
dants, more  recent  architects.  In  painting,  that  most  interesting 
revival,  the  preRaphaelite,  is  an  offshoot  of  Scott's  genesis.  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  now  so  sterile,  so  unproductive  in  creative  inven- 
tion ? 

And  now  we  come  to  a  critical  point  in  our  necessarily  superficial 
review,  and  touch  upon  ground  where  delicacy  demands  guarded 
words.  The  question  I  would  try  to  answer  is,  how  is  it  that  the 
most  renowned  painters  and  sculptors  of  our  time  have  been  so 
rarely  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  whilst  there  has  been 
so  much  opportunity  presented?  The  Gothic  revival  led  archi- 
tects in  the  direction  of  antiquarian  research,  hence  there  has 
arisen  among  them  clear  definitions  of  the  styles  of  various  epochs.  To 
accommodate  these  they  have  sought  to  permit  no  decoration  in  glass, 
sculpture,  or  wall  painting,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  style  chosen — 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  of  whatever  century,  Gothic  or 
Renaissance.  The  real  artist,  painter,  or  sculptor,  being  so  because  he 
has  something  to  say  for  himself  in  his  own  style,  or  in  a  manner  adopted 
to  his  predilections,  would  be  shy  of  obeying  an  architect's  demand  to 
supply  him  with  what  is,  practically  speaking,  nothing  but  a  method  of 
statement  foreign  to  his  impulse,  hence  the  reverse  of  spontaneous. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  his  own  individuality,  as  upon  one  day  to 
design  in  the  fourteenth  century  style,  upon  another  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  so  on  to  order. 
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Seeing  that  there  was  business  to  be  done,  firms  of  enterprising 
persons  established  trades  in  Church  decorative  art,  where  the  various 
centuries  have  been  turned  out  at  the  command  of  the  architect — 
hopelessly  artificial  manufactures.  Precious  little  vitality  could  even  a 
genius  endow  upon  such  an  unconvincing  programme.  To  carry  to  its 
logical  issue  so  narrow  a  view  of  art,  might  it  not  also  be  insisted  upon 
that  music  must  equally  conform  to  dates,  reductio  ad  absurdum^  that 
the  congregation  should  subscribe  to  the  same  fashion  ?  It  would  be 
very  picturesque  no  doubt,  but  how  silly  !  Had  so  hampering,  so  cold, 
so  depressing  a  restriction  been  imposed  in  fbrmer  times,  what  a  lot  of 
dull  cathedrals  we  should  have  inherited  instead  of  what  we  have,  that 
still  echo  the  life  of  their  periods  and  of  successive  methods  of  design, 
except  where  the  restoring  architect  has  meddled. 

In  Italy,  take  as  an  example .  Sancta  Maria  Novella,  where  we  are 
delighted  by  the  art  of  Cimabue,  Simone  Mem  mi,  and  Ghirlandaio  side 
by  side.  Suppose  the  presiding  architect  had  insisted  upon  Ghirlandaio 
painting  in  the  style  of  Memmi,  there  would  surely  have  been  no 
Ghirlandaio.  How  much  the  interest  of  that  church  has  been  weakened 
may  now  be  seen ;  history  is  fast  vanishing  from  her  walls.  Where 
would  have  been  those  delightful  periods  represented  by  the  transition 
of  the  art  of  one  generation  into  that  of  another  if  styles  had  been  a 
precedent  ?  In  Notre  Dame  we  can  see  what  the  learned  antiquarian, 
Viollet  le  Due,  did  in  the  spirit  all  artists  must  regret ;  the  work  has  no 
life  because  it  never  had  any.  The  same  most  excellent  lexicographer 
used  his  erudition  to  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  finest  churches  in  France  ; 
and  Englishmen  o{  learning  have  done  likewise  to  hundreds  of  our 
churches  and  many  of  our  cathedrals.  Surely  it  is  not  styles  that  are 
desirable,  but  style — the  expression  of  something  that  an  artist  has  to 
say  after  his  own  fancy,  in  accordance  with  such  traditions  and  limita- 
tions as  he  has  accepted  as  his  monitors. 

A  publisher  would  be  thought  to  be  very  foolish  if  he  refused  to 
publish  a  story  anent  a  certain  period  of  history,  unless  it  was  written 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  period.  It  is  not  stretching  the  point  too  far 
to  say  that  this  is  a  very  fair  analogy.  A  work  of  literature  is  to  be  read ; 
a  work  of  art  is  to  be  seen  as  well  as  read ;  is  there  any  reason  why 
either  shall  be  a  fraud  ?  I  heard  only  the  other  day  that  in  criticising 
the  design  for  a  painted  window,  an  architect  expressed  his  opinion  that 
its  treatment  was  about  twenty  years  too  late ;  this  is  antiquarianism, 
not  art ;  it  is  sterility,  not  progress.  Surely  when  art  is  obliged  to  be  in 
exact  obedience  to  dates  she  may  be  said  to  be  dead.  It  is  the  merit 
of  design,  the  quality  of  style  in  the  drawing,  the  beauty  of  the  colour, 
not  its  accordance  with  a  particular  date,  that  matters  in  a  work  of  art. 
You  will  never  get  art  worthy  of  your  religion  until  you  care  for  it,  and 
realize  its  great  importance  ;  you  will  never  get  it  if  you  treat  it  as 
furniture. 

In  this  brief  little  paper  I  have  tried  to  suggest  matters  for  your 
consideration,  and  as  far  as  time  has  permitted  to  show  that  art  which  has 
survived,  or  that  will  live  in  the  future,  has  been  and  must  be  spontaneous ; 
that  manufacture  of  styles  is  fatal,  that  it  must  proceed  from  the  heart 
as  well  as  from  the  head  and  hand.  What  better  motto  is  there  for 
conclusion  than — "  Walk  in  the  light  of  your  own  fire,  and  the  flames 
which  you  have  kindled." 
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The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Holdenby, 

Northants. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  Architectural  An 
in  the  "  Service  of  the  Church,"  leaving  to  others  to  treat  of  decorative 
work.  By  "  decorative "  I  conclude  I  am  to  understand  the  use  of 
niosaic  work  of  every  kind,  the  application  of  artificial  colour,  and  the 
employment  of  sculpture  or  ornament  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  as 
distinct  from  the  actual  embellishment  or  graceful  treatment  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  fabric. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  precise  title  under  which  our  discussion  of  this  evening  is  to  be 
maintained,  intended  us  to  believe  that  architecture,  when  fitly  treated,  is 
not  an  art  and  a  decorative  art  in  itself,  independently  of  the  valuable 
aid  that  it  may  often  receive  from  painting  and  sculpture.  It  has  more 
than  once  been  foolishly  stated  that  architecture  as  a  fine  art  only  exists 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  and  combination  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  but  it  does  not  require  much  observation  to  detect  the  shallow- 
ness of  such  an  assertion.  For  several  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
live  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  noble  remains 
of  the  abbey  churches  of  Rievaulx  and  Byland.  There  you  may  search 
in  vain  to  find  any  vestige  of  animal  form  in  the  sculpture,  or  ought, 
the  elements,  of  conventional  foliage.  In  each  case  the  builders 
true  to  the  Cistercian  rule  which  rigorously  excluded  painting  and 
sculpture  from  their  fabrics.  But  would  anyone  venture  to  maintain 
that  the  grand  choir  of  Rievaulx  is  in  any  true  sense  less  a  work  of  art 
than  those  great  Benedictine  or  secular  churches  (such  as  Westminster 
or  Lincoln),  wherein  decorative  treatment  is  most  lavishly  employed?* 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  pertaining  to  the  old  buildings  of  a 
country,  for  they  form  a  series  of  tangible  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
their  respective  people,  and  are  evidences  not  only  of  modes  of  govern- 
ment and  social  occupations  and  habits,  but  still  more  emphatically  of 
forms  of  religion. 

The  massive  pyramids  and  vast  gloomy  temples  of  Egypt  speak  plainly 
of  despotic  power  and  mysterious  religion.  The  chastely  proportioned 
temples  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  an  absence  of  sumptuous  palaces, 
tell  of  a  people  of  refined  taste  and  simple  mode  of  life.  The  amphi- 
theatres and  baths  of  Roman  civilization  mark  a  nation  given  up  to 
exaggerated  and  cruel  sport  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  enervating  luxury 
on  the  other,  so  that  no  wonder  need  be  expressed  at  the  sudden 
crash  of  their  overthrow. 

But  so  long  as  the  great  cathedral  churches  and  noble  minsters  of 
mediaeval  Christendom  exist,  they  will  bear  direct  testimony  to  the 
growing  faith  and  the  intense  zeal,  as  well  as  to  the  marvellous  inventive 
faculties  and  consummate  constructive  skill  of  all  engaged  in  their 
erection.  Nothing  but  an  intensely  vivid  and  common  Faith,  superior 
in  its  absorbing  interest  to  all  mere  civil  or  domestic  interests,  could 
have  carried  out  such  wonderful  works  to  their  full  and  progressive 
accomplishment.  Their  lofty  vaults  and  towering  pinnacles,  spurning 
the  earth  and  stretching  towards  the  sky,  are  alive  with  instincts  of 

•Sec  Mr.    Micklethwaite's  "Modem  Parish  Churches"  (King  &  Co.,  1874), 
to  which  I  have  for  many  years  been  much  indebted. 
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immortality,  and  speak  of  workers  the  anchor  of  whose  hopes  was  fast 
fixed  "  beyond  the  veil." 

The  special  hold  that  religion  had  on  Europe  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  way  that  the  stones  of  man's  building  cry  out  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  religious  England,  where  thousands  of  churches  tell 
of  the  pious  work  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
whilst  the  remains  of  houses  of  that  date  have  to  be  counted  by  the  tens. 

A  noteworthy  fact  connected  with  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  that  neither  its  Divine  Founder,  nor  any  of  His  more  immediate 
followers  gave  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  specific  directions,  or  even  implied 
suggestions  as  to  suitable  structures  for  the  assembling  or  for  the  worship 
of  the  faithful.  A  living  Nonconformist  minister,  of  some  culture  and 
more  influence,  has  recently  dwelt  upon  this  fact  by  way  of  rebuking, 
not  only  what  he  would  term  too  great  attention  to  externals,  but  of 
emphasizing  the  superior  spiritual  properties  of  the  whitewashed  barn. 
It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  if  such  an  argument  is 
of  any  value,  it  is  completely  destructive  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
for  our  Lord  left  behind  Him  neither  written  word  nor  any  instruction 
to  commit  any  of  His  doctrines  or  details  of  His  life  to  writing.  It  was 
clearly  the  Divine  intention  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  accommodating 
wisdom  of  the  divinely  guided  Church  in  its  gradual  development. 
Moreover,  an  elevating  sensuous  worship  is  a  distinct  foretaste  and 
rehearsal  of  the  worship  of  heaven,  as  ceaselessly  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  as  well  as  of  the  spirits  of  the  resurrection  bodies 
of  the  faithful. 

The  notion  of  the  "Church  of  the  Catacombs*'  is  an  attractive  but 
baseless  myth.  The  early  Church  did  not  frequent  catacombs  or  caves, 
save  during  the  infrequent  intervals  of  active  persecution.  The  chief 
rooms  or  halls  of  the  more  wealthy  Christians  were  used  for  common 
worship.  The  plan  of  the  subsequent  church,  and  to  some  extent  the 
very  order  of  the  service,  grew  out  of  this  germ.  After  a  time  the  whole 
house  would  be  given  up  for  the  worship  of  the  Church.  Eventually, 
public  churches  were  begun  to  be  built,  expressly  for  the  purpose,  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  and  were  numerous  throughout  the 
wide  limits  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  at 
the  end  of  that  century. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century,  churches  grew  into  greater  and 
greater  prominence,  until  before  its  close  they  became  the  chief  public 
buildings  of  almost  every  city,  whilst  the  subjects  of  all  art  were 
taken  from  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

From  that  time  onward,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  Christendom  felt 
impelled  to  give  of  its  best  to  God  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
Military  engineering,  civic  buildings,  or  official  residences  were,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  as  a  mere  nothing  in  the  .eyes  of  the  designers  and 
builders  of  those  times  as  compared  with  that  which  they  gave  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  Nor  were  these  beautiful  conceptions  and 
their  faithful  rendering  in  stone  and  timber  confined  to  places  where 
men  most  did  congregate  for  commercial  or  civic  purposes ;  the  remote 
valley  or  the  desolate  and  thinly  populated  marsh  blossomed  forth  into 
architectural  loveliness  (parochial  or  monastic),  that  vied  with  the 
dignified  grandeur  of  the  city  church. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  conceit,  still 
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»onaIly  cherished,  that  the  church  builders  of  old  had  absolutely 
distinct  canons  of  art  to  guide  them,  with  which  they  had  no  concern 
when  engaged  on  civil  or  domestic  work.  Undoubtedly  they  were 
guided  by  the  principle,  afterwards  so  concisely  put  by  Mr.  Pugin, 
^*  that  there  should  be  no  features  about  a  building  which  are  not 
necessary  for  convenience,  construction,  or  propriety,"  and  the  following 
out  of  that  rule  naturally  brought  about  certain  distinctions  between  the 
two  classes  of  work.  When,  in  addition  to  that,  the  elevated  inspiration 
of  a  high  and  holy  object  acting  upon  sympathetic  minds  is  taken  into 
account,  all  the  points  of  difference  have  been  named.  The  highly 
interesting  work  of  Durandus  on  the  symbolism  of  churches  and  church 
ornaments,  forming  the  first  book  of  his  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum, 
was  simply  a  gloss  upon  churches  that  were  already  built,  with  the  pious 
object  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  observer.  The  mediaeval 
architect  constructed  his  church  to  satisfy  the  practical  requirements  of 
the  church-going  folk  of  the  period,  and  not  to  elaborate  a  system  of 
symbolism,  which  was  merely  read  into  his  work  after  its  accomplish- 
ment. Durandus  himself  would  have  smiled  at  the  amusingly  literal  way 
in  which  he  is  sometimes  taken.  If  anyone  imagines  that  the  pious 
Bishop  of  Mende  expected  his  readers  to  believe  that  church  builders 
worked  throughout  to  produce  symbolism,  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  that  the  four  walls  were  erected  because  there  were  four 
Evangelists;  that  windows  were  put  in  a  church,  not  for  light,  but  to 
symbolize  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  pillars  were  not  designed  to 
sustain  the  roof,  but  to  typify  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church. 

A  double  demand  is  made  on  architectural  art  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  day.      Our  architects  are  called  in  to  restore  the 
old  as  well  as  to  supply  the  new.     With  regard  to  the  former,  irrevocable 
mischief  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  half  century,  blotting  out  for 
ever  in  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  many  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  in  stone  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.      Last  month  I  undertook 
at  the  request  of  a  learned  society,  to  give  an  account  of  the  treatment 
that  our  cathedral  fabrics  have  received  during  the  Victorian  age.    The 
result  of  a  considerable  investigation  was  even  to  myself  surprisingly 
painful.    The  very  extensive  and  absolutely  needless   obliteration  of 
ancient  and  reputable  work  in   our  cathedral  churches  during   Her 
Majesty's  reign,  with  the  desire  to  introduce  bogus  Early  English  work  at 
the  expense  of  other  periods,   has   brought  about   dire  destruction, 
prominent  among  the  sufferers  being  Worcester,  Chester,  and  Lichfield  ; 
whilst  Durham  has  suffered  equally  from  a  foolish  attempt  to  reduce  it 
all  to  what  was  termed  Norman  simplicity.     Their  internal  arrange- 
ment has  also  suffered  grievous  things  from  the  "  perfect  vista"  theory, 
which  is  absolutely  alien  to  the  true  conception  and  use  of  a  cathedral 
church,  and  equally  unhappy  has  been  the  result  of  the  futile  attempt 
to  turn  them  into  gigantic  parish  churches.     They  have  suffered,  too,  in 
many  ways  from  the  rage  fof  immense  organ  effects,  and  from  the 
placing  of  these  overgrown  instruments  and  their  wind-yielding  appara- 
tus in  the  wrong  places.     If  anyone,  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  will  but 
patiently  go  through  all  that  our  cathedral  churches  have  endured 
daring  the  past  sixty  years,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  will  stand 
aghast  at  the  amount  of  wholly   irreparable  mischief  that   has   been 
accomplished  under  the  specious  name  of  restoration.    The  average 
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ancient  parish  church  of  England  has,  if  possible,  endured  more  wrongs 
and  obliterations  than  even  the  cathedral  churches. 

There  are  many  rightly  honoured  names  among  our  leading  church 
architects,  concerning  whose  original  work  we  can  all  unite  in  admira- 
tion and  praise ;  but  a  considerable  and  now  rapidly  growing  section 
of  the  educated  public  and  of  thoughtful  reverent  Churchmen  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  through  their  very  eminence,  men 
of  such  repute  and  power  in  the  architectural  world  are  often  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  our  ancient  religious  fabrics,  whether  cathedral  or 
parish  churches.  Let  them  work  out  their  designs  and  achieve  their 
successes  in  new  minsters  and  in  new  churches,  for  which,  thank  God, 
in  these  days  of  not  only  growing  population,  but  of  generous  zeal 
among  Churchmen  there  is  continuous  demand.  As  it  is,  these  great 
men  leave  such  strong  marks  behind  them,  that  an  expert  can  readily 
tell  which  of  our  chief  architects  have  been  at  work  on  any  given 
minster  or  parish  church.  If  the  work  is  reparation  this  should 
assuredly  not  be  the  case. 

The  late  Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  the  amiable  friend 
of  many  of  us,  to  whom  our  nation  owes  so  much  for  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  everything  that  pertained  to  English  antiquities  as  well  as 
for  his  exceeding  generosity,  felt  this  so  strongly  that  in  his  last  public 
utterance  (April  23rd,  1897)  when  speaking  of  the  Peterborough  strife, 
he  used  these  weighty  words : — **  I,  for  one,  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings  should  be  confided  to  an  eminent  archi- 
tect whose  business  is  rather  to  construct  new  ones.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  if  we  want  to  restore  an  old  painting  we  do  not  go  to 
a  Royal  Academician,  but  to  some  clever  picture  restorer.  If  an  ancient 
porcelain  vase  required  reparation,  it  is  not  Messrs.  Minton  that  we 
should  consult,  but  some  expert  china  mender.  I  do  nor,  therefore, 
see  why  ancient  buildings  should  be  treated  differently  from  any  other 
works  of  art." 

This  sentence  expresses  an  idea  that  may  be  novel  to  many  of  us, 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration,  especially  by  those 
who,  being  beneficed,  have  cast  upon  them  the  very  serious  and  almost 
sole  responsibility  of  the  guardianship  of  the  ancient  churches  of  our 
land.  In  every  part  of  western  Christendom,  save  England,  the 
government  of  the  particular  country  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
guardianship  of  oUl  ecclesiastical  fabrics.  Full  facts,  establishing  this 
assertion,  will  shortly  be  put  before  the  country  in  a  Blue  Book.  As  it 
is  we  share  with  Russia,  and  with  Russia  only,  the  discredit  and  the 
misfortune  of  possessing  no  central  power  whatever  to  control  the 
caprice  or  to  instruct  the  possibly  historic  and  artistic  ignorance  of  dean 
and  chapter,  or  of  the  humbler  rector  or  vicar. 

With  regard  to  new  work,  those  of  us  who  may  be  immediately  or  in 
part  responsible  for  the  selection  of  an  architect,  or  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  some  opinion  with  regard  to  church  building,  or  as  to  the 
style  of  a  fabric  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  but  Catholic  Church  of  England,  find 
ourselves  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  those  gentlemen,  who,  with  more 
or  less  truth,  are  termed  architects,  as  well  as  by  the  rival  schools  into 
which  they  are  divided.  There  is  for  instance  what  has  been  happily 
termed  the  International  Gothic  School,  a  sorry  jumble  of  English,  French, 
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lulian,  and  Spanish  details;  there  is  Victorian  Gothic,  with  granite 
columns  and  exuberant  green-grocery  capitals,  or  other  intentionally 
startling  effects ;  there  is  the  modest  Antiquarian  style,  which  faithfully 
strives  to  copy  old  churches,  often  with  considerable  success,  when  it 
confines  itself  to  a  single  period  ;  and  there  is  gradually  being  formed, 
now  at  the  close  of  the  century,  a  fourth  school,  rightly  varying  con- 
siderably in  methods  and  treatment,  which  combines  common-sense 
with  reverence  and  zeal,  which  repudiates  every  detail  introduced  for 
mere  siiow,  and  which  uses  no  constructive  effect  that  is  not  required 
for  the  devout  or  congregational  worship  of  the  Church.  This  last 
school,  for  which  a  name  has  yet  to  be  found  (possibly  the  School  of 
Development  might  suit),  forms  its  own  ideal  of  what  is  best  and  most 
comely  for  present  adoption  in  England  from  the  many  beautiful  and 
useful  examples  of  churches  of  the  past  One  exponent  of  its  principles 
chooses  the  thirteenth  century,  and  another  the  rich  fourteenth  ceiitury, 
whilst  a  third  finds  beauty  and  suitability  for  present  English  needs,  and 
particularly  for  glass  development,  in  the  purer  specimens  of  fifteenth 
century  art.  These  are  taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  rest  grows  according 
to  special  requirements  and  in  response  to  the  architect's  peculiar  gifts. 

The  International  and  Victorian  Gothic  schools  must  be  shunned  at 
all  hazards  as  vulgar  and  garish,  but  the  Antiquarian  nted  by  no  means, 
if  sufiliciently  faithful,  be  despised.  We  have  a  fair  number  of  good 
churches  produced  in  the  **  forties,"  when  our  architects  were  not 
ashamed  of  almost  exactly  copying  good  old  designs,  which  are  infinitely 
superior  for  devotional  and  practical  use  to  many  a  subsequent  effort. 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  more  beautiful  and  reverent  and 
devotional  work  of  the  Development  School  produced  in  building  new 
parish  churches  than  in  all  the  preceding  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  the 
Catholic  revival. 

If  I  may  dare  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  most  recent  instances, 
I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Bodley*s  work  at  Cowley  St.  John's  ;  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Micklethwaite*s  at  Morton,  near  Gainsborough,  and  at  Stretton, 
near  Bunon-on-Trent ;  and  Mr.  Temple  Moore's  at  Sled  mere,  in  the 
East  Riding. 

One  thing  at  all  events  we  should  strive  to  insist  upon,  so  far  as  finite 
human  judgment  can  decide,  namely  that  the  architect  of  a  building  for 
the  worship  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  should  be  a  devout 
Catholic  in  heart,  and  should  himself,  so  far  as  is  possible,  secure  an 
earnest  and  reverent  clerk  of  the  works  and  conscientious  foremen,  who 
in  their  turn  will  make  choice  of  God  fearing  craftsmen.  The  day  may 
not  yet  have  come  for  the  re-founding  of  church-building  guilds, 
though  some  of  us  are  hopeful  that  we  can  discern  its  dawning,  but 
architects  and  workfolk  can  now  be  found  whom  we  believe  to  be 
animated  with  the  same  Spirit  of  God  that  fell  in  such  an  abundant 
measure  upon  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  in  the  days  of  old. 
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The  Clergy  and  Artists'  Association. 

Reginald    Hallward,  Esq.,    Hon.    Secretary   of  the   Clergy 
and  Artists'  Association,  6,  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 

This  Association,  which  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  in  May 
of  last  year,  seeks  to  establish  the  means  through  which  those  desirous 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  best  work  which  is  being  done  by 
individual  artists  may  be  helped  in  various  ways  towards  obtaining  it. 
The  aim  is  to  bring  the  clergy  into  closer  relationship  with  the  artist, 
to  draw  the  artist  into  closer  relationship  with  the  Church,  and  to 
strengthen  and  build  up  the  service  of  art  to  religion,  by  directing 
employment  into  the  hands  of  the  most  gifted. 

That  there  is  need  of  this,  none  can  doubt.  Whatever  exceptional 
instances  there  may  be,  the  attainment  of  the  artist  is  far  greater  than 
any  opportunity  existing  for  him  previous  to  the  founding  of  this 
Association.  A  step  such  as  this,  with  its  possibly  far-reaching 
consequences,  will  arouse  criticism.  It  will  displace  a  good  deal,  and 
only  succeed  on  the  purely  disinterested  character  of  its  aims.  It  must 
win  its  way  to  recognition  by  the  services  which  it  may  be  able  to 
render  to  religion  and  art. 

A  central  consultative  body  has  been  formed,  with  exhibition  rooms 
in  London  for  supplying  information  and  advice.  A  body  of 
representative  clergy  and  artists  of  proved  and  known  ability  meet 
periodically  there,  to  whom  application  may  be  made.  An  opportunity  is 
thus  presented  of  counteracting  the  facilities  offered  in  wrong  directions. 

The  organization  of  the  Association  is  so  extremely  simple  that  it  does 
not  surprise  me  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  others  should  have 
expressed  their  amazement  that  it  was  not  done  before.  Given  the 
artist,  a  remedy  exists  through  this  Association  for  the  evils  of 
manufactured  and  delegated  art,  and  of  a  very  simple  kind.  Starting 
with  the  belief  that  the  artist  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  work  of 
art,  it  directs  us  where  to  look  for  him.  Of  the  complete  mystification 
of  the  public  I  can  only  touch  on  here,  but  nothing  is  commoner  than 
for  the  artist  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  his  work,  whetlier  he  i§  going  to 
do  it  himself  1  Or  to  be  told  **that  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  are  such 
well-known  ftgures,  I  suppose  they  would  be  cheap  ! " 

The  attitude  of  this  Association  will  be  very  closely  watched,  that  it  is 
administered  in  the  interests  of  art  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  any 
particular  school  or  clique.  In  regard  to  tradition,  the  Church,  of  course, 
has  her  own  customs  and  ceremonials,  of  which  she  is  rightly 
conservative — ^jealous  of  innovation.  But  no  one  will  quarrel  with 
a  tradition  which  requires  us  to  have  different  colours  for  our  frontals 
for  the  different  seasons,  etc.  These  things  help  the  artist.  What  we  do 
quarrel  with  is  the  assumption  of  those  who  claim  to  work  in  the  spirit 
of  tradition  by  imitating  the  form  and  manner  of  the  past  only,  and  who 
have  manufactured  a  dead  tradition  out  of  that  imitation.  But  tradition, 
to  be  of  avail,  must  be  a  living  thing.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  but  few 
elements  exist  for  this  at  present — rather  that  we  have  them  yet  to 
make.  This  false  view  of  the  service  owing  to  tradition,  has 
materialized  its  influence  into  a  worship  of  the  perishing  forms  and  the 
manner  of  the  past,  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  the  one 
transcendently  important  thing — on  the  spirit  in  which  they  worked. 
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What  I  want  to  show  is,  that  if  we  look  only  at  mere  superficial 
identity  of  form  as  the  service  due  to  tradition,  if  we  seek  no  longer  for 
what  the  artist  has  now  to  give,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  ignoble 
imitation  of  what  the  artist  has  given,  it  materializes  the  whole  spirit  of 
production;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  materializes  it,  it  lowers  it. 
Instead  of  our  appeal  to  tradition  encouraging  the  best  powers  of  the 
artist,  it  turns  its  back  on  them,  or  rather  it  supersedes  the  artist.  But 
its  power  of  harm  does  not  end  here,  for  the  artist,  seeing  his  service 
degraded,  has  come  to  regard  religion  as  something  opposed  to  him, 
and  it  has  tended  to  divide  that  which  most  of  all  should  be  united.  1 
know  that  we  are  growing  alive  to  this  now,  bbt  I  want  to  enforce  how 
a  wrong  attitude  towards  tradition  not  only  degrades  her  noble  influence, 
but  hurts  religion  as  well.  All  good  work  grows  out  of  the  past,  and 
must  have  its  roots  in  it.  But  what  I  wish  to  make  clear  is,  that  it  is 
ultimately  the  artist's  own  creative  faculty  which  gives  life  and  power  to 
art,  and  that  all  else,  under  whatever  fine  names,  of  respect  for  tradition, 
or  any  other,  which  occupies  itself  solely  on  reproducing,  however 
plausibly,  the  forms  of  the  past,  into  which  the  present — the  spirit  of 
the  artist — has  not  entered  to  transfuse  with  new  power,  is  not  only 
false  to  tradition,  but  false  to  art  as  well.  How  well  to  such  an 
attitude  do  these  words  of  the  historian  Gibbon,  apply  : — *'  Cold  and 
servile  imitations  characterized  the  indolence  of  the  age,  and  a  body 
without  vigour  contained  a  mind  without  imagination  .  .  .  and 
the  people  were  content  to  admire,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  emulate, 
the  merits  of  their  ancestors."  I  think  of  this  when  alongside  of  a 
superstitious  regard  for  some  undecipherable  wall  painting  diligently 
scraped  bare,  I  find  the  trade  reredos,  with  the  trade  crucifixion,  *'  To 
the  glory  of  God." 

Two  things  seem  to  me  all  important,  and  on  a  wiser  and  more 
enlightened  attitude  here  must  the  efficacy  of  this  Association  depend. 
The  one  I  will  call,  the  better  recognition  by  the  public  of  its  obhgations 
towards  art ;  and  the  other,  the  better  recognition  of  them  by  the  artist. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  public  recognizes  fully  enough  its  obligations ; 
or  that  its  choice  is  directed  by  sufficiently  intelligent  reasons.  The 
conscience  of  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  alive,  and  its  choice  is 
exercised  less  by  conscience  than  caprice.  There  are  many  who,  if 
asked,  would  answer  somewhat  in  this  way — "  We  are  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  but  are  not  called  upon  to  do  so 
for  the  progress  of  art."  In  fact,  we  should  not  like  to  be  thought 
ignorant  on  moral  and  spiritual  things,  but  in  art,  alas,  it  is  not  yet  so. 
We  are  much  more  used  in  modern  times  to  bad  art  than  to 
good  art  in  churches,  and  this  has  darkened  knowledge ;  so  that  it 
can  only  at  present  be  at  some  sacrifice,  and  because  it  is  an 
obligation  on  us,  that  our  choice  can  become  guided  by  higher 
considerations.  But  to  have  a  conscience  in  matters  of  art,  this  is  an 
obligation  lying  on  us  all ;  not  to  say  that  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends 
only  are  we  prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  but  recognizing  that  these  ends 
are  indeed  arts  also,  and  that  it  is  also  her  task  to  raise  and  ennoble 
human  life.  In  this  way  the  public  choice,  which  so  often  seems  guided 
by  mere  caprice,  or  other  than  artistic  considerations,  by  being  referred 
to  something  higher  than  itself,  having  an  ideal  for  its  art,  as  well  as 
for  moral  and  spiritual  things,  would  take  similar  trouble.  And  perhaps 
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also  as  it  would  go  to  its  priest  in  matters  of  difficulty  concerning 
spiritual  things,  so  it  would  look  more  to  the  guidance  of  the  artist  than 
to  its  own  untrained  fancies. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  improvement  of  art  in  church,  to  which 
this  Association  is  addressed,  will  never  be  arrived  at  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  artist  merely,  unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
effort  on  his  part  to  make  his  service,  not  one  offered  to  art  only,  but 
to  religion  as  well.  It  is  religion  only  which  has  ever  been  able  to 
call  out  the  best  powers  of  art,  and  before  the  artist  can  express 
it  through  his  art,  it  must  be  in  his  life  as  well.  I  care  nothing 
for  assumed  evidence  to'the  contrary  gathered  from  the  past  history  of 
art.  To  those  who  will  look  deep  enough,  and  in  spite  of  apparent 
contradictions,  I  am  sure  that  what  permanently  appeals  to  mankind  is 
that  which  answers  to  his  noblest  wants,  and  the  art  which  has  for 
centuries  sustained  that  appeal  has  come  down  to  us,  not  unrelated  to 
these  things,  but  rooted  and  growing  out  of  them  ;  for  the  service  of 
religion  to  art  is  to  create  in  it  new  power.  Art  can  never  become 
national,  never  has  become  national,  save  through  the  influence  of 
religion,  because  it  is  alone  the  power  of  religion  to  unite  and  bind  that 
which  is  divided.  The  history  of  art  shows  that  it  has  always  been 
great  when  in  the  service  of  something  higher  than  itself,  when  it  has 
emerged  from  the  strongholds  of  aspiration  and  worship.  And  so  for 
the  artist  something  better  than  the  shibboleths  of  conflicting  schools, 
and  merely  material  means,  is  necessary  to  unite  and  bind  what  is  as  yet 
divided.     In  the  words  of  the  sonnet  by  Michael  Angelo, 

**  Unless  Thou  show  to  us  the  one  true  way, 
No  man  can  find  it  ;    Father,  Thou  must  lead." 

Coming  to  the  practical  work  of  the  Association,  I  think  that  criticism 
is  at  once  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  through  the  means  adopted  of 
setting  up  direct  relations  between  artiht  and  employer,  there  are  now 
working  in  churches  individual  artists  who,  but  for  the  existence  of  this 
Association,  would  not  have  been  employed,  and  who  previous  to  its 
existence  had,  for  want  of  opportunity,  nevtrr  worked  in  a  church  before. 
The  Association  has  also  by  its  advice  been  able  in  several  cases  already 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  inferior  and  mechanical  work,  and  has 
begun  to  set  a  standard  interfering  with  the  easy  acceptance  of  work  of 
commercial  character.  Again,  the  Association  has  been  able  to  show  ip 
the  work  already  executed  by  artists  under  its  auspices,  that  the 
familiar  excuse  and  accusation  that  the  artist  is  so  expensive  is  untrue, 
and  that  artists  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  here. 
An  artist  cannot  multiply  his  powers  mechanically,  and  therefore  his 
work  must  and  should  be  paid  for  properly.  But  the  money  difficulty 
is,  believe  me,  not  the  real  one.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent 
annually,  and  spent  badly,  on  decorative  work  in  churches.  The  real 
cause  of  bad  work  is  want  of  wise  choice,  not  want  of  money — the 
looking  in  wrong  quarters,  a  difficulty  which  this  Association  hopes  to 
meet.  Let  me  add,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  I  have  known  many 
cases  of  the  artist  doing  twice  as  much  as  he  was  paid  for,  but  never,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  less.  And  this  was  because  he  was  an  artist.  I  may 
mention  here  a  great  hindrance  to  good  work  arising  from  the  pressure 
which  is  put  upon  the  artist  to  complete  his  work  by  a  particular  time. 
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Do  not  let  us,  if  our  object  is  to  make  of  the  work  an  offering  at  Easter, 
determine  on  it  a  month  or  so  only  before  that  time.  I'he  artist 
working  under  a  sense  of  hurry  will  hardly  do  his  best  work,  and  feels 
the  disregard  shown  for  the  difficulties  of  his  art.  I  am  told  that 
leading  manufacturers  are  working  night  and  day  before  Easter  to  meet 
this  demand,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  artist  is  not  a  machine,  and  cannot 
multiply  his  powers  mechanically. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  as  must  generally  be  the  case  with  young 
organizations,  the  chief  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  the  proper  extension 
of  the  work  of  this  Association  arises  out  of  finance.  The  Clergy  and 
.\rtists'  Association  depends  solely  on  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
of  its  members.  No  commissions  of  any  kind  are  charged  on  the 
artists  working  through  the  Association,  or  from  those  seeking  its  aid. 
With  the  exception  of  our  Assistant  Secretary  the  officers  are  unpaid. 
I  think  thi^  essential  to  sustain  our  independent  position.  An  object 
such  as  this  should,  I  think,  be  relieved  from  financial  necessity,  and 
should  not  be  crippled  in  its  efforts  by  inadequate  means,  as  at  present. 
In  this  connection,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  derp  debt  of 
gratitude  which  is  felt  by,  I  am  sure,  every  member  of  this  Association 
to  the  city  of  Nottingham,  which  has.  through  the  Mayor,  the  Museum 
Committee,  and  the  Art  Director,  Mr.  Wallis,  come  forward  in  such  a 
generous  way  to  further  what  they  felt  to  be  a  great  object,  by  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy  and  Artists*  Association  a  gallery  at  the 
Castle  Museum  for  their  exhibition. 

I  have  long  thought  that  an  order  or  community  of  artists  on  a 
definitely  religious  basis,  endowed  with  funds  to  send  out  young 
artists  relieved  from  all  direct  money  responsibility,  giving  their 
talents  freely,  and  supported  by  the  community  during  the  work  out 
of  its  funds,  and  in  return  accepting  the  restraints  which  a  defi- 
nitely religious  basis  must  impose  on  their  life  and  conduct,  would 
have  enonnous  advantages  ;  for  I  think  that  the  less  the  in  lucements  of 
money  are  held  out  the  better.  But  there  is  also  contained  in  this 
object  the  hope  of  a  real  new  birth  of  tradition.  Tradition  is  dead.  I 
foresee  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  such  a  community  the  training  of  the 
student  again,  not  under  the  professional  art  master,  on  a  secular  and 
purely  utilitarian  basis  as  at  present,  but  in  co-operation  with  the  actual 
artists  working  in  churches,  and  connected  with  the  comumnity,  and 
employed  on  the  actual  work,  making  that  their  schoolroom.  Attached 
to  actual  production  again,  ,the  methods  of  the  master  artist  would 
transmit  themselves  through  their  pupils  as  in  old  da\  s,  and  under  the 
noblest  influences.  But  for  the  present  what  we  say  is,  go  ditect  to  the 
artist,  and  we  will  help  you  to  this.  Recover  this  direct  approach,  and 
the  cheap  and  nasty  of  the  machine,  and  the  still  more  grave  evils 
of  delegation,  will  gradually  disappear.  Not  half  the  artis'^s  that  could 
do  beautiful  work  in  churches  are  employed  in  this  direction ;  but  then 
they  do  not  advertise  in  the  Church  papers,  and  the  public  say,  •*  We  do 
not  know  where  to  go."  This  evil,  at  least,  this  Association  can  help 
you  to  overcome,  if  you  will,  on  your  side,  help  us  also. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  VV.  A.  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Bunbury,  Cheshire. 

It  must  have  given  intense  pleasure  to  many  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  present  at  this  interesting  meeting,  to  hear  the  masterly  way 
in  which  we  have  been  told  of  the  place  and  power  there  is  for  that  symbolism  of 
beauty  which  God  Himself  has  given  us  so  richly  in  nature,  in  those  buildings  where 
art  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  to  Whom  we  owe  so  much 
gratitude.  The  main  theme  on  which  these  experts  have  spoken  to  us  this  evening  is 
one  upon  which  I  could  not  venture  for  one  moment  to  express  an  opinion,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  but  an  ignorant  outsider  ;  but  there  is  one  application  of  what  I  presume 
might  be  properly  termed  decorative  art  within  the  meaning  and  limits  under  which 
we  are  discussing  it  this  evening — in  the  service  of  the  Church — which  I  should  like 
modestly  to  advocate.  That  is,  I  think  the  English  Church  might  make  a  very  much 
larger  use  than  she  does,  with  the  happiest  and  most  elevating  results,  of  the  great 
pictures.  We  are  in  the  fortunate  possession  in  this  country  of  many  masterpieces  of 
pictorial  art,  which  are  in  the  highest  sense  religious,  and  stimulate  some  of  the 
happiest  feelings  which  religion  is  meant  to  kindle.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  associations  of  our  sacred  buildings,  of  our  finest 
cathedrals  and  churches,  if  these  pictures  could  sometimes  be  enshrined  for  a  time  at 
the  least  within  them.  The  exhibition  of  fine  pictures  would  certainly  produce  most 
beneficial  results  in  those  churches  which  are  found  in  slums  and  low  neighbourhoods 
in  some  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  not  only  the  churches  of  the  rich  which  want 
beautifying,  but  also  those  churches  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  If  we  can 
present  noble  religious  art,  accompanied  and  set  off  by  noble  religious  music,  we 
should  be  doing  a  great  deal  indeed  to  humanize  and  elevate  the  populations  which 
surround  many  of  our  churches.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  Mr.  Draper,  in  his  most 
delightful  and  admirable  paper,  brought  within  the  scope  of  its  contents  not  only  the 
churches,  but  the  churchyards.  I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  many,  both 
of  our  town  cemeteries  and  peaceful  God's  acres  in  country  districts,  have  been 
made  hideous  by  the  presence  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  magnified  cheese 
covers,  enshrining  hideous  abominations  in  the  shape  of  artificial  floral  emblems, 
and  I  venture  to  express  a  strong  hope  that  the  clergy,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
weakness  and  failings  of  artistic  feeling  sometimes  displayed,  will  set  their  faces 
against  allowing  their  churchyards  to  be  rendered  hideous  by  these  novel  devices  for 
decoration,  or  rather,  as  I  would  put  it,  desecration. 


The    Rev.    H.   WARD,   Vicar    of    Amotherby,    Malton. 

What  we  want  is,  I  believe,  that  art  should  live  and  speak  to  us  concerning  those 
things  which  are  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  importance.  From  the  concluding 
remarks  of  Sir  W.  6.  Richmond's  paper,  it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  association  with  true  artists  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  *^get 
avray  from  our  monotonous  selves."  He  made  it  clear  that  no  real  artist  is  to  be  die* 
tated  to,  but  must  rather  be  left  to  treat  any  subject  in  his  own  way.  It  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  to  give  a  free  hand,  and  a  free  heart,  and  a  free  soul  to  these  whom  we 
ask  to  undertake  artistic  work  in  connection  with  our  churches.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  clergy  are  sometimes  fastened  within  restrictions  as  to  traditions,  and 
doctrines,  and  custom.  Of  course  the  artist  cannot  undertake  any  such  limitation, 
and  that  is  just  the  point  and  just  the  element  that  claims  my  sympathy  for  this 
scheme.  What  we  want,  I  repeat,  is  that  art  should  live  and  speak  to  us  concerning 
the  highest  things — that  the  Church  should  speak  to  us  as  the  Churches  of  old  spoke 
to  their  congregations.  Art  can  do  this  work,  and  art  should  surely  do  it — ^art 
breathing  out  the  spirit  that  is  within  her,  the  spirit  of  truth  to  those  who  worship 
the  God  of  truth  and  the  God  of  all  beautv. 
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The  Rev.  WiLLIAM  H.  TURNER,  Hazlewood  Vicarage,  Derby. 

I  DESIR£  to  wftrn  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  against  reliance  upon  the  slight  know- 
ledge of  architectural  art  acquirable  from  the  manuals  usually  to  be  found  on  clerical 
bookshelves.  There  is,  I  maintain,  a  training  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
art  which  demands  professional  instruction.  Everything  which  we  admire  is  not 
necessarily  beautiful.  The  reason  why  any  particular  object  is  admirable  is  because  it 
conforms  to  principles  laid  down  by  leaders  and  teachers  which  guide  the  taste  of  the 
iktodent  and  opens  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful.  In  regard  to  architectural  work,  let  us 
act  upon  the  principle  which  we  follow  in  matters  affecting  the  doctor,  the  priest,  or 
the  lawyer,  and  having  told  the  artist  what  we  desire,  leave  it  to  him  to  carry  into 
execution. 

Conrad  Dressler,   Esq.,   Marlow. 

Thkrk  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  views  as  to  the  relation  of  art  to  the  churches. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  consensus  of  opinion,  we  should  still 
be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  as  to  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  in  our  way.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  difficulties  are  there,  and  are 
very  great.  We  know  that  the  churches  of  old  were  beautiful ;  we  know  that  art  fn 
the  Church  was  beautiful  and  adorned  those  churches.  We  know,  also,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  suffering  from  a  want  of  art  in  the  churches.  We  have  heard 
aboat  the  age  being  a  plutocratic  age,  which,  as  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  told  us,  is  bad 
for  art.  We  have  also  heard  that  this  is  a  mechanical  age,  and  that  machinery  is 
doing  art  the  greatest  possible  injury.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that,  the  two  are 
doseiy  connected  one  with  another.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  reaction 
against  these  forces  must  be  very  slow.  There  is  one  thing,  in  my  opinion,  w^hich  has 
not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  here,  namely,  the  immense  importance  of  hand-work. 
A  recognition  of  the  quality  and  divinity  of  hand-work,  and  its  advocacy  by  the 
Church,  would  help  art  very  materially.  If  the  Church  were  to  say  that  only  work 
done  by  the  hand  of  man  contains  the  religious  beauty  which  it  demands  in  its  churches, 
it  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  a  vast  amount  of  work  which,  under  the  present 
mechanical  system,  must  necessarily  be  bad.  Such  a  proposal  as  Mr.  Hallward  has 
made  for  taking  away  from  artists  the  temptation  to  make  much  money  out  of  their 
work,  or  haggling  over  prices  with  the  parson,  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  way 
in  which  such  a  scheme  as  that  can  be  brought  about  is  one  that  would  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
position  to  discuss  it.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  artist  is  a  privileged 
bdng,  inasmuch  as  he  spends  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
■ents  in  existence,  namely,  in  the  contemplation  and  admiration  of  beautiful  things, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  give  expressions  to  the  feelings  that  they  excite  in  him.  Such 
an  occupation  of  time  entitles  him  to  make  his  living,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  make 
his  fortune  out  of  it. 


The  Rev.  A.  W.  ICELY,  Vicar  of  Mold  Green. 

I  HAVK  been  presumptuous  enough  to  intervene,  because  I  hope  I  may  give  some 
pleasure  to  some  of  the  artists.  The  question  a  clergyman  will  put  to  himself  is. 
What  can  decorative  art  do  in  the  way  of  furthering  the  principal  work  that  the 
Church  can  do?  And  this  leads  to  another  question,  and  that  is,  What  is  the 
principal  work  the  Church  has  to  do  ?  And  here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  a  good 
many  of  us  sometimes — I  will  not  say  make  a  mistake  but — in  answering  the 
question  fall  short  of  the  full  answer.  The  answer  usually  given  is,  '*The  saving  of 
seals.*'  Although  that  is  a  good  answer  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  maintain  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  object  of  the  Church  is  to  bring  souls 
to  the  worship  of  God.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  contend  that  we  want  the  employ- 
mcnt  of  ail  of  God's  grand  gifts  to  individual  souls  to  help  to  teach  them  to  worship, 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  use  art  in  the  building  and  the  decoration  of 
our  churches,  our  people,  even  the  liumble,  uncultured,  and  ignorant  among  them, 
will  be  constrained  unconsciously  to  lift  up  their  hearts  in  worship ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  brought  the  people  into  such  a  hall  as  this  in  which  we  are  now  gathered 
and  called  it  their  church,  what  the  people  would  get  into  their  minds  quite  uncon- 
sdously  would  be,  not  that  they  were  going  to  give  something  to  God,  but  to  get 
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something  from  God.  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  my 
brother  clergy  and  all  Churchmen  will  take  to  heart  the  great  truth  that  the  end  of 
life  is  worship  first,  good  works  afterwards.  I  am  going  to  join  this  Association.  I 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  have  the  care  of  one  of  our  ancient  churches,  but  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  build  a  church.  I  knew  of  one  great  ecclesiastical  architect, 
Mr.  Bodley,  and  I  persuaded  my  people  to  allow  me  to  ask  him  to  design  the  church. 
The  church  cost  ^3,500,  and  my  own  feeling  is,  and  I  believe  that  of  others,  on 
entering  its  doors,  to  bow  down  before  God  and  worship  Him. 


Henry  W.  Salmon,  Esq.,  Nottingham. 

In  thinking  of  the  matter  of  the  beauty  of  God's  house,  two  expressions  in  Holy 
Writ  always  occur  to  me.  The  first  is  the  saying  of  Solomon,  ''This  house  must  be 
exceeding  magnifical,"  and  the  second  is  the  saying  of  S.  Paul,  "  Whatsoever  thirds 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  think  on  these  things."  I  think  we 
should  glory  in  helping  where  money  does  not  come  into  play.  Of  course  money 
must  come  in,  but  when  I  go  to  that  beautiful  pile  at  Lincoln,  and  see  on  one  of  those 
s^)irettes  the  image  of  S.  Hugh,  the  great  bishop  and  architect  of  the  cathedral,  I  ask 
myself  cannot  the  clergy,  or  some  of  them,  be  finer  architects  than  the  professional 
architect/  There  is  a  kind  of  conventionalism  that  men  fall  into,  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  to  see  the  architecture  of  the  clergy.  If  a  person  offers  to  do  any  work 
for  nothing,  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  be  accepted,  as  it  depends  on  the  quality.  I 
notice,  in  reading  the  life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  that  the  Church  was  the  home  of 
architecture  and  painting,  and  of  all  the  arts ;  and  so  it  is  God\s  house  should  be  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful,  and  it  can  only  be  done  when  the  bulk  of  it  is  the  freewill 
offering  of  His  people. 

Mr.  John  Kensit,  Protestant  Defence  Brigade. 

As  a  [Catholic  Churchman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  a  believer  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  I  ask  those  who  are  assembled  here  to-night  to  see  and 
regard  what  the  teacliing  of  the  Church  is  upon  the  perils  of  idolatry.  Every  clergy- 
man subscribes  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  although  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 
what  they  say,  I  assume  ttiat  they  do  not  permit  the  exhibition  of  images  of  Mary 
and  S.  Michael.  The  instruction  is,  '*  Let  everything  be  done  decently  and  in  order.*' 
God's  house  should  be  neat,  clean,  and  wholesome.  In  order  to  be  wholesome  it 
must  have  the  Mass  cleared  out  of  it.  All  the  Church  wants  afterwards  is  the  best 
teaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Every  person  wants  to  see  God's  house  neat 
and  nice,  but  I  say  that  (o  spend  large  sums  in  decking  the  churches  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  diabolical  waste  of  money. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

With  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  last  speaker,  I  may  point  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  making  images  and  bowing  down  to  them.  In  concluding  our 
meeting  I  will  not,  in  any  way,  do  that  which  may  be  considered  as  an  insult  to  our 
visitors  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks.  They  have  come  to  take  part  in  promoting 
the  great  objects  of  this  Congress,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
our  great  artist,  has  come  down  here  to-night ;  but  it  is  in  connection  with  a  cause 
which  is  within  his  own  heart.  An  artist  looks  for  opportunities  to  express  ideas 
of  the  high  order  that  have  been  set  before  us  in  the  papers  which  have  been  read, 
and  there  are  very  few  occasions  on  which  he  has  a  better  opportunity  of  spreading 
those  ideas  widely,  and  to  circles  otherwise  not  within  reach  of  him,  than  at  the 
Church  Congress.  He  does  us  great  service.  We  have  had  the  most  devotional  spirit 
of  all  the  artists  of  the  day  to  speak  to  us,  at  considerable  self-sacrifice  come  away 
from  his  work,  which  is  of  so  engrossing  an  interest.  I  pressed  him  to  come,  in 
a  desire  for  enlightenment  upon  truths  of  which  everyone  has  not  a  grasp,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  I  express  our  deep  obligation  for  his  most  admirable  address. 
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ALBERT    HALL, 
Thursday    Morning,    Sbptembbr    30 th,    1897 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  the 

Chair. 


CHURCH    REFORM  : 

Freedom  for  Legislation. 

Power  of  the  Ordinary. 

The  Constitution  of  Church  Councils  in  Parishes. 

The   Right   Rev.   the   CHAIRMAN. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  apologize  to  the  members  present  this 
morning  for  his  unavoidable  absence.  He  was  most  anxious  to  preside 
orer  the  meeting,  in  order  to  show  his  sympathy  with  every  effort 
directed  towards  the  reform  of  our  Church ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  to  have  presided  over  the  Education  Meeting  in  the  other  hall, 
was  called  away  by  telegram  to  attend  a  funeral.  Therefore  the  Presi- 
dent  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  place,  and  has 
asked  me  to  take  his  place  here  this  morning.  The  subject  before  us  has 
met  with  much  public  discussion,  and  the  three  points  in  connection 
with  it  that  are  coming  before  us  are  to  be  dealt  with  severally  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fry,  who  will  speak  on  "  Freedom  for  I^egisiation ; "  by 
Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith,  who  will  dilate  on  the  **  Power  of  the  Ordinary ;  "* 
and  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Torr,  whose  subject  is  "  The  Constitution  of  Church 
Councils  in  Parishes.*'  The  regulations  by  which  these  meetings  are 
governed  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  repeat  them  this  morning, 
and  I  will  at  once  call  upon  Dr.  Fry  to  bring  before  you  the  point 
allotted  to  him. 

PAPERS. 
Freedom  for  Legislation. 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Berkhamsted 

School. 

TuRBK  courses  are  open  to  the  Church  in  England  to-day.  She  may 
resolve  to  remain  as  she  is ;  she  may  be  disestablished  ;  she  may 
demand  a  measure  of  freedom  within  the  constitution.  The  first  course 
will  eventually  prove  suicidal.  Every  historical  society  gathers  short- 
comings :  shortcomings  neglected  grow  into  abuses ;  abuses  must  at 
length  weaken  or  even  ruin  the  society.  The  needs,  too,  of  the  age 
change  ;  the  older  framework  is  outgrown ;  to  be  un  progressive  is  to 
write  your  own  epitaph.  A  Church  that  aspires  —and  a  living  Church 
must  aspire — to  mould  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  a  nation  cannot 
neglect  abuses  or  be  unprogressive  without  bringing  her  aspirations 
into  contempt.  For  what  is  it  to  remain  as  we  are?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  to  maintain  that  it  does  not  matter  that  some  of  our  clergy  are 
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in  want,  so  long  as  a  few  dignitaries  are  reasonably  well  ofT;  that  it  does 
not  matter  that  fathers  or  mothers-in-law,  or — worse  still — priests  them- 
selves, can  buy  with  money  a  spiritual  trust ;  that  it  does  not  matter  that 
a  parish  should  have  no  control,  however  guarded  or  indirect,  in  the 
choice  of  its  pastor ;  that  it  does  not  matter  that  the  appointment  of 
our  bishops,  enforced  by  prcBmunire^  should  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
Prime  Minister,  liable  (if  not  certain)  to  be  affected  by  political  motives, 
while  the  diocese  has  no  word  to  say  ;  that  it  does  not  matter  that  you 
can  scarcely  bring  before  Parliament  without  indignity  any  Church 
proposal,  nor,  as  it  seems,  succeed  in  passing  it  even  at  that  cost.  The 
truth  is,  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  are ;  few  Churchmen  will  say  so ;  fewer 
still  will  think  so  :  and  indeed  no  one  wishes  to  compel  us  to  do  so, 
except  perhaps  a  few  of  the  noisier,  but  least  influential,  Liberationists, 
who  hope  thus  to  drive  Churchmen  to  despair.  Well,  says  the  so-called 
free-Churchman,  I  agree  ;  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  your  difficulties ; 
you  must  disestablish.  It  is  the  only  logical  course ;  once  free,  you 
can  re-arrange  your  constitution  as  you  will.  But,  we  answer,  although 
revolution  is  often  more  logical,  it  is  still  revolution  ;  and  revolution  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  an  English  method,  if  you  can  attain  your  aims 
without  it.  Because  an  ancient  tree  needs  pruning,  it  is  a  wasteful 
process  to  cut  it  up  by  the  roots.  You  cannot,  without  grave  risk  to  all 
continuity  in  the  body  politic,  destroy  with  a  light  heart  even  the 
externals  of  an  institution  that  lived  before  the  State  itself.  Further, 
disestablishment  is  sure  to  carry  with  it  a  large  measure  of  disendow- 
ment.  The  boldest  may  hesitate  thus  to  weaken,  in  deference  to  an 
abstraction,  the  material  means  of  doing  the  Church's  work  in  poverty- 
stricken  villages,  and  in  "  vast  cities  of  the  poor,"  until  at  least  more 
**  rich  young  men  "  have  learnt  of  Christ  the  gospel  lesson  how  to  save 
their  souls  in  a  day  of  luxury  and  monopoly.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a 
confessed  democrat,  extraordinary  that  in  England  at  least,  where  there 
is  so  much  money-getting  that  cannot  give  a  decent  account  of  its 
origin  and  growth,  attacks  should  first  be  made  on  the  resources  of  a 
spiritual  institution  rather  than  on  the  idle  millionaire,  the  cruel  specu- 
lator, or  the  sweating  manufacturer,  who  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
Churchman.  And  I  venture  to  believe  that  Churchmen  should  be 
bold,  as  democratic  Churchmen  can  afford  to  be,  and  should  appeal 
direct  to  the  working  classes,  not  indeed  in  defence  of  mere  privilege, 
or  mere  political  position,  but  in  defence  of  corporate  funds,  small 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  work,  but,  even  so,  capable  of  saving  a 
great  institution  from  the  cruel  grasp  of  mere  money,  that  would  demand 
here,  as  it  is  demanding  in  America,  to  dictate  the  very  Gospel  that  we 
are  to  preach.  But,  to  do  this  with  success,  we  must  reform ;  and  we 
cannot  reform  while  we  remain  as  we  are.  Parliament  does  not — is  it 
ever  likely  to  ? — express  the  mind  of  the  Church,  not  merely  of 
clergy,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  Church  laity.  What  we  need  for  the 
Church  is  the  free  and  constitutional  expression  of  her  mind.  When, 
after  free  and  full  debate,  that  mind  is  formulated,  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  may  not  always  please  tlie  advanced  reformer,  nor  for  that  matter  the 
cautious  conservative  either.  But  at  least  both  conservative  and  reformer 
will  feel  that  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  not  a  vain  compromise 
to  secure  parliamentary  support.  And  so  both  conservative  and  reformer 
can  each  bide  his  time  in  peace.     Fresh  opportunities  of  putting  on  the 
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pace,  or  of  putting  on  the  drag,  will  come  to  either  without,  as  now,  both 
being  bound  down  to  see  abuses  unattacked,  or  pressing  needs  undealt 
with.  What  is  it,  then,  that  I  venture  to  propose  ?  Simply  this,  that 
the  Queen  be  advised  by  her  ministers  to  grant  letters  of  business  to 
the  Houses  of  Convocation  for  a  specified  purpose ;  that  this  purpose 
be  twofold,  (i)  To  establish  Houses  of  Laymen  on  a  really  representa- 
tive basis  as  constitutional  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  Church. 
(2)  To  formulate  a  scheme  whereby  Convocations  (with  the  represen- 
tative element  made  largely  superior  to  the  official  element)  may  be 
empowered,  in  consultation  with  the  aforesaid  representative  Houses  of 
Laymen,  to  draft  Bills  on  Church  matters,  and  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  such  Bills,  failing  an  address  to  the 
Crown  in  either  House  within  a  given  number  of  days,  receiving  by  the 
royal  sanction  the  force  of  law. 

That  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  heart  of  our  proposal.  I  have  not 
stated  it  perhaps  in  strictly  legal  language,  it  is  ray  misfortune  not  to  be 
a  lawyer.  It  is  not  in  itself  an  innovation  on  constitutional  practice ;  it 
is  already  done,  f.g,y  in  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  as 
the  Charity  Commission  is  thus  allowed  to  deal  with  secular  property, 
which  is  so  sacred,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  parliamentary  greater  may  be 
made  a  precedent  for  the  parliamentary  less. 

I  know  the  pessimist  will  tell  us  that  the  subject  bristles  with  difficul- 
ties ;  but  difficulties  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being  overcome,  and  there 
are  here  no  difficulties  that  courage,  faith,  and  patience  cannot  master. 
It  is  a  scheme,  too,  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  political  drift  of  the 
day ;  the  drift  to  local  auto^iomy  plus  imperial  control ;  to  colonial 
independence  within  imperial  unity  ;  to  local  devolution  under  imperial 
oversight.  It  is,  in  Great  Britain,  already  deeply  acknowledged  in  the 
government  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  liberty  the 
canny  Scot  secured  from  his  compromising  brother  years  ago.  In  fact 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  hds  even  more  liberty  than  I  am 
asking  for  ;  there  is  no  parliamentary  control,  and  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  is  u//ra  vires  for  her  courts.  However,  the  chief  difficulties 
may  be  touched  upon.  There  are  three  on  our  side  of  the  struggle. 
The  first  is  the  slowness  with  which  our  official  leaders  catch  fire.  A 
movement  for  freedom  has  ultimately  a  political  issue  ;  and,  before  we 
achieve  our  purpose,  we  shall  probably  have  to  show  the  Irishman's 
intention  of  being  "agin"  a  Government.  But  to  be  **agin"  a 
Government — perhaps  a  professedly  friendly  Government  urging  you  to 
keep  quiet — who  shall  persuade  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  to 
threaten  to  be  ?  So  a  movement  like  this  sometimes  is  "  damned  with 
&int  praise,"  and  the  average  Churchman  nervously  holds  aloof.  But 
if  such  a  measure  would  be  fraught  with  good  for  the  Church  at  large, 
let  the  bishops  inspire  and  direct  it,  let  the  average  Churchman  wait  for 
no  one,  but  adopt  it.  There  is  a  second  difficulty  which  we  must  face. 
On  what  subjects  are  we  to  admit  the  debate  and  vote  of  the  laity  ?  I 
answer,  on  just  such  subjects  as  you  would  now  have  to  admit  the 
debate  and  vote  of  Parliament — on  patronage,  tenure,  finance,  organiza- 
tion of  work,  elective  matters,  administration.  No  one  proposes  to 
throw  into  the  melting  pot  the  Creeds  and  vital  constitution  of  the 
Church  ;   no  one  who  desires  to  do  so  will  be  less  able  now  or  more 
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able  then — the  chance  of  doing  so  then  with  success  will  be  less 
great  than  it  has  been  once  or  twice  in  recent  years. 

And  there  is  a  third  difficulty  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  What 
franchise  will  you  adopt  for  the  laity  ?  To  this  few  men  of  experience 
will  be  readv  to  give  an  immediate  answer.  From  the  average  parlia- 
mentarian (experto  crede)  of  either  side,  the  answer  is,  **  the  ratepayer 
must  be  enfranchised,"  or,  as  he  puts  it,  **  everyone  in  the  parish." 
But  no  Churchman  will  accept  this  definition.  Probably  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  would  have  been  in  primitive  days,  *'  the 
layman  is  the  communicant.*'  That  is  still  the  answer  of  what  I  may 
call  logical  theology.  The  question  remains  whether  logical  theology 
is  the  true  sword  with  which  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  our  complex 
history  has  tied.  Our  own  errors,  neglect,  apathy,  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  problem. '  The  history  of  tests 
may  well  make  us  pause  and  ask  whether  we  cannot  find  a  solution 
which  shall  not  admit  the  ratepayer,  but  yet  shall  not  make  into  a  test 
for  a  franchise  the  very  holiest  and  most  central  rite  of  our  religion. 
Let  me  add  that  I  am  here  only  speaking  for  myself.  A  further 
question  also  remains.  Is  this  proposal  of  freedom  likely  to  be  carried  ? 
That  depends.  In  part  it  depends  on  Parliament.  But  on  what  does 
Parliament  itself  depend  ?  On  you  and  me  amongst  other  people  ;  on 
the  votes  of  Churchmen  ;  on  the  constituencies.  The  conversion  of 
constituencies  is  not  unknown  to  history,  nor  impossible  to  man.  That 
is  the  work  to  be  done — to  convert  some  bishops,  to  convert  many 
Churchmen,  and  so  to  convert  most  constituencies.  That  done,  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble  with  the  geralenien  who,  after  any  particular 
election,  are  said  to  be  in  power.  But  mere  are  forces  against  us.  We 
know  the  apparent  forces  against  us.  There  are  the  Nonconformists, 
and  there  is  the  Liberal  parly.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  these  would 
ultimately  resist  us  ?  Is  a  policy  of  resistance  one  that  reasonable  and 
fair  Nonconformists  would  care  to  support  a  ouirance  in  public  ?  The 
Daily  Chronicle^  when  challenged  by  Canon  Gore,  distinctly  disavowed 
such  a  policy  ;  the  power  of  the  Daiiy  Chronicle  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  mere  Liberationist  print.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  needs 
of  the  fire-eating  editors,  but  even  fire-eating  editors  do  not  make  up 
all  English  Nonconformity.  Then  again,  the  Liberal  party.  Of  course 
Conservative  agents  and  Conservative  members  may  be  forgiven  for 
.saying  that  the  Liberal  party  is  likely  to  oppose  us  tooth  and  nail ;  but 
are  Churchmen  wise  to  believe  it?  Some  Liberal  leaders,  mdeed,  and 
their  supporters,  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  misunderstand  our 
claims  and  position — perhaps  it  is  at  times  partly  our  own  fault.  But 
experience  brings  wisdom,  and  recent  experience  might  easily  teach  the 
Liberal  party  that  progressive  Churchmen,  ardently  in  sympathy  with 
the  claims  of  labour,  even  if  devoted  to  their  Church,  may  have  as  much 
to  offer  as  some  intolerant  and  reactionary  Nonconformist  employers. 

No  ;  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  our  own  apathy — it  will  call 
itself  caution,  prudence,  Unta  fesiinatioy  or  some  other  misnomer,  but  it 
will  be  apathy  all  the  same.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  when  Churchmen 
understand  what  we  are  seeking,  they  see  its  force  ;  they  see  how  the 
mind  of  the  whole  Church,  no  longer  thwarted  by  parliamentary 
obstruction  of  details,  which  Parliament  neither  cares  for  nor  under- 
stands, would  find  its  way  through  the  problems  and  needs  of  to-day. 
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Meanwhile  Parliament  would  retain  its  initiative  no  less  than  its  control. 
Its  initiative,  except  to  disestablish,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  use  ;  and 
if  the  working-classes  ever  resolve  to  disestablish  us,  it  will  be  largely 
our  own  doing,  and  without  them  we  cannot  be  disestablished.  Its 
control,  exercised  by  an  address  to  the  Crown,  will  be  a  very  different 
thing  to  obstruction  in  Committee.  All  honest  men  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  remove  from  the  path  of  secular  legislation  the  opportunities  of 
wastefulness  and  intolerance  supplied  to  Parliament  by  the  needs  of  a 
great  institution,  whom  those  who  love  her  best  least  desire  to  reform 
through  its  agency ;  while  those  who  love  her  not  shall,  God  helping 
us,  not  be  suffered  to  reform  her  at  all.  Nothing  but  our  own  want 
of  faith  need  delay  us ;  certainly  not  the  criticisms  or  epigrams  of  a 
few  stranded  politicians,  whose  only  claims  to  consistency  are  based 
on  the  Erastianism  of  their  Church manship.  Be  their  party  colour 
what  it  may,  we  may  disregard  them,  for  they  are  only  Whigs  ;  and 
to-day,  thank  heaven,  mere  Whiggery  in  Church  or  State  is  dead,  and 
dead,  I  think,  for  ever. 


Power    of    the    Ordinary. 

The  Worshipful  P.  V.  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the 

Diocese  of  Manchester. 

I  FEEL  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  confidence  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Congress  have  reposed  in  me.  Persons  are  generally  credited 
with  being  lynx-eyed  as  to  their  neighbours'  failings  and  purblind  as  to 
their  own.  To  the  speakers  who  precede  and  follow  me,  subjects  have 
been  assigned  which  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  can  look  at  dispassionately 
from  the  outside.  But  to  me  has  been  entrusted  the  duty  of  suggesting 
reforms  in  the  power  of  the  Ordinary,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
myself  a  part.  I  must,  however,  in  all  humility  endeavour  to  fulfil  my 
allotted  task.  What  are  the  limits  of  that  task  ?  The  term  **  Ordinary," 
in  its  widest  sense,  includes  tw^xy  judex  ordinariusy  every  judge  who  has 
ordinary  normal  jurisdiction,  as  contrasted  with  a  judex  delegatus  or 
extraordinariusy  who  derives  his  authority  by  commission  from  some 
other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  certain  specific  matters. 
But  I  am  probably  expected  to  discuss  to-da^only  the  bishop,  acting 
personally,  or  by  his  chancellor  ;  and  inasmuch  as  his  powers  as  to  the 
institution  to  livings,  and  the  punishment  and  removal  of  criminous 
clerks,  are  generally  associated  with  the  subjects  of  Church  Patronage 
and  Clergy  Discipline,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our  present  inquiry  is 
intended  to  be  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  with  his  autho- 
rity in  the  daily  and  weekly  routine  of  Church  affairs,  and  especially 
the  fabrics  of  our  churches  and  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service. 

In  what  direction  is  a  reform  in  the  power  of  the  Ordinary  required  in 
these  respects?  Is  it  the  case  that  his  power  has  increased,  is  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  his 
power  has  diminished,  is  diminishing,  and  ought  to  be  increased  ?  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  Divine  Service.  As  regards 
the  fabric  and  furniture  of  our  churches,  the  power  of  the  Ordinary,  both 
in  law  and  fact,  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  to  he  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
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state.  He  need  not  consecrate  a  church  unless  its  condition  and  fittings 
are  such  as  he  approves,  and  no  subsequent  alteration  or  innovation  can 
be  legally  made  without  a  formal  faculty  from  him.  With  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Service,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Unquestion- 
ably on  this  point  the  directions  of  the  Prayer-book  and  modern  practice 
are  not  entirely  in  accord.  The  Prayer-book  holds  itself  out  as  the 
complete  code  of  the  Church  of  England  in  reference  to  her  public 
worship,  and  prescribes  in  its  preface  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church, 
that  parties  who  have  any  doubts  or  differences  as  to  the  right  mode  of 
interpreting  and  carrying  out  its  rubrics  "  shall  alway  resort  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  who  by  his  discretion  shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and 
appeasing  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  same  order  be  not'  contrary  to  any 
thing  contained  in  this  Book.*'  The  decision  of  the  bishop  is  intended 
to  be  final,  no  appeal  from  it  being  provided  ;  though,  if  he  is  himself  in 
doubt,  "  he  may  send  for  the  resolution  thereof  to  the  Archbishop."  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  present  day 
differs  widely  from  this  ideal.  The  services  in  our  different  churches  are 
conducted  with  variations  from,  or  additions  to,  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  Prayer-book,  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  incumbent.  The  idea  of  a 
reference  to  the  bishop,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  to  that  effect 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  is  scouted  as  inapplicable.  For  that  direction 
relates  to  cases  of  doubt,  but  whatever  doubt  others  may  entertain  on 
the  subject,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  incum- 
bent himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  he  is  pursuing. 
And  if  the  bishop,  moved  by  some  complaint  made  to  him,  takes  the 
initiative  and  remonstrates  with  the  incumbent  on  his  ceremonial 
eccentricities,  he  perhaps  receives  a  reply  which,  though  couched  in 
language  more  or  less  periphrastically  polite,  amounts  to  a  counsel  to 
his  lordship  to  mind  his  own  business. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  see  a  rigid  suppression  of  that  diversity  of 
ritual  which  prevails  amongst  us  at  the  present  day.  The  old  bottle  of 
uniformity  will  not  hold  the  new  wine  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
fervour  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
liberty  of  liturgical  variations  ought  not  to  be  either  absolutely  unlimited 
or  altogether  one-sided.  At  present  there  are  cases  in  which  it  passes 
all  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  except  where  the  parson  voluntarily 
surrenders  a  portion  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  he  has  the 
entire  monopoly  of  it,  to  their  complete  exclusion.  Entrenched  and 
securely  protected  in  his  freehold  office  by  that  State  law,  the  application 
of  which  to  himself  in  other  respects  he  is  eager  to  repudiate,  he  can,  and 
often  does,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Archbishop,  "revolutionize 
ritual  without  respect  to  either  bishop  or  plebes.'*  If  the  revolution  lies 
within  the  limits  of  Church  law,  as  defined  during  the -present  half- 
century,  no  power  on  earth  can  check  him  in  his  career ;  while,  if  he 
oversteps  them,  he  can  only  be  restrained  by  proceedings  so  palpably 
disproportionate,  in  point  of  expense,  time,  and  result,  to  the  grievance 
against  which  they  are  directed,  that  they  have  very  properly  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  people,  however,  have  no  such  liberty.  They  may  desire  a 
legal  instead  of  an  illegal  ritual,  or  one  form  of  legal  ritual  instead  of 
another  of  a  different  complexion.  But  except  by  the  pure  grace  of  the 
parson,  their  desire  will  remain  unsatisfied.  Not  only  can  he  insist  on 
his  own  form  of  ritual  in  the  parish  church,  but  he  can  prevent  his 
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people  from  indulging  in  a  different  form  in  any  other  place  within  his 
pansh. 

At  the  Church  Congress  last  year,  Canon  Gore  spoke  out  very  plainly 
on  the  need  which  exists  of  some  reform  in  this  matter.  **  I  think,"  he 
said,  "  the  time  has  come  to  remove  it  altogether  from  the  power  of  an 
individual  presbyter  to  make  changes  at  his  will  and  pleasure  in  the 
authorized  services.  Also,  once  granted  a  proper  definition  of  a  layman, 
and  I  would  allow  to  the  laity  of  each  parish  rights  within  certain  limits 
to  prevent  changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  parochial  services, 
that  is,  I  would  give  them  in  regard  to  ritual  no  rights,  of  course,  as 
against  the  Prayer-book  directions,  no  rights  again  over  any  piece  of 
ritual  which  has  definitely  within  recent  years  been  declared  to  be  legal, 
hut  considerable  rights  over  that  margin  of  things  which  are  tolerated 
rather  than  legislated  upon."  Without  endorsing  all  the  details  of  this 
passage,  I  entirely  agree  with  its  general  purport.  It  is.  we  may  hope,  only  in 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  our  parishes  that  a  state  of  friction 
exists  between  parson  and  people.  But  it  is  precisely  for  this  small 
fraction  that  law  is  required,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  wrongs 
which  are  always  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
right  is  done  without  external  coercion ;  and  in  these  exceptional 
parishes,  if  the  license  of  the  presbyter  is  to  be  curbed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  laity  are  to  be  asserted,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Ordinary.  Let  me  suggest  two  directions  in  which  this 
might  be  done. 

First,  the  license  of  the  bishop  might  be  required  for  any  change  of 
ritual  or  of  the  vestments  of  the  ofiiciating  minister,  just  as  his  faculty  is 
now  required  for  any  change  in  the  fabric  or  ornaments  of  the  church. 
It  is,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  absurd  that  a  faculty,  to  the  granting  of 
which  any  parishioner  may  appear  and  urge  his  objections,  should  be 
legally  necessary  for  the  substitution  of  coloured  for  plain  glass  in  the 
window  of  a  church,  but  that  the  parson  can  alter  the  colour  of  his  vest- 
ments or  the  whole  complexion  of  the  service  without  either  bishop  or 
people  having  any  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  propose  this 
reform  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  complete  stop  to  changes.  The 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  faculty  for  the  insertion  of  a  stained  glass  window, 
or  for  any  other  church  improvement,  does  not  prevent  its  being  carried 
out,  or  enable  a  factions  minority  successfully  to  oppose  it.  But  on  the 
application  for  the  faculty,  it  gives  to  all  concerned  the  opportunity  of 
objecting  to  it,  and  the  very  fact  that  this  opportunity  exists,  disarms 
opposition  at  the  time,  and  precludes  any  rankling  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion afterwards. 

Secondly,  there  might  be  some  power  for  the  bishop  in  exceptional 
cases,  at  the  request  of  an  adequate  number  of  parishioners,  to  authorize 
the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in  a  separate  building  in  the  parish 
hy  a  cleigyman  licensed  by  himself,  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent. 
\Vhile  I  regard  our  existing  diversity  of  ritual  as  rightful  and  healthy,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the 
relations  between  the  parson  and  his  people.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
tolerable  uniformity  and  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  service, 
there  was  no  practical  hardship  in  the  fact  of  the  incumbent  having  the 
exclusive  control  over  the  ritual  of  his  parish,  both  within  the  parish 
church  and  outside  its  walls.     But  now  that  all  shades  of  ritual,  from 
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the  most  ornate  to  the  most  bare,  are  practised  at  discretion,  this  absolute 
right  sometimes  presses  hardly  upon  the  people,  and  produces  a  keen  and 
not  unnatural  feeling  ot  injustice.  The  reform  which  I  have  suggested, 
and  which  actually  formed  the  subject  of  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament 
some  fwt,  and  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  which 
passed  the  Commons,  and  would  have  become  law  but  for  the  opposition 
of  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  certain  other  lay  lords, 
would,  of  course,  be  of  very  partial  application.  Advantage  could 
only  be  taken  of  it  where  a  sufficiency  of  wealth  and  population 
was  found  ready  to  support  a  rival  minister,  and  the  bishop  would  be 
very  sparing  in  exercising  the  power  entrusted  lo  him.  But  the 
knowledge  that  this  power  existed,  and  that  resort  to  it  could  be  had, 
would  often  do  much  to  mollify  the  relations  between  parson  and 
l^eople.  The  former  would  not  be  so  inclined  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  latter  if  he  knew  that  a  too  overbearing  line 
of  conduct  on  his  p)art  might  result  in  the  introduction  into  the  parish 
of  a  rival  church  and  minister. 

If  these  two  reforms  were  introduced  —whether  formally,  by  legislation, 
or  voluntarily,  by  mutual  agreement — I  believe  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  parish,  as  between  bishop,  presbyter,  and  laity,  which  at 
present  leans  unduly  in  favour  of  the  preshyter,  would  be  restored  to  its 
j)roper  equilibrium.  Licence  would  be  checked,  but  liberty  within 
legitimate  bounds  would  remain  unrestrained,  and  would  be  exercised 
without  inflicting  that  sense  of  wrong  on  the  people,  and  causing  that 
breach  of  harmony  between  them  and  the  parson  by  which,  in  some 
parishes,  it  is  unfortunately  at  present  accompanied. 

The  Prayer-book  Committee  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  called 
attention  in  their  report  to  another  point,  in  which  the  law  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Ordinary  requires,  if  not  to  be  amended,  at  any  rate  to  be 
made  clear.  The  committee,  and  the  whole  Conference,  affirmed  the 
exclusive  right  of  every  bishop  to  put  forth  or  sanction  additional 
services  for  use  in  his  diocese,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  might  be 
imposed  by  the  provincial  or  other  lawful  authority.  But  these 
limitations  include,  in  Eni^land,  the  restriction  created  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  1872,  that,  with  the  exception  of  anthems 
or  hymns,  nothing  is  to  be  introduced  into  these  additional  services 
which  does  not  form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  precise  legal  effect  of  this  restriction  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  the  committee  lamented  that  the  preparation  of  such 
services  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  much  hindered  by  the  limitation 
which  the  Act  appeared  to  impose  as  regards  the  choice  of  materials. 
They  added  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  Act  might  appear,  by 
implication,  to  limit  the  power  which  the  bishop  would  otherwise 
possess  of  setting  forth  services  composed  by  himself  or  drawn  from 
other  sources  than  those  specified  in  the  Act.  Without  desiring  to  see 
individual  bishops  invested  with  unlimited  power  of  framing  or  approving 
additional  and  special  services  in  their  different  dioceses,  we  shall 
probably  agree  that  some  greater  liberty  in  this  direction  is  required 
than  is  conceded  by  the  Act  of  1872,  if  construed  in  the  strictest  and 
most  rigid  sense. 
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The  Constitution  of  Church  Councils  in  Parishes, 

Herbert  J.  Torr,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the   Church   Reform 

League,  Woodlands,  Bridgnorth. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  falls  naturally  under  three  heads : — First, 

Why  are  Parochial  Church  Councils  desirable  ?     Secondly,  How  should 

they  be  constituted  ?    Thirdly,  What  should  their  powers  be  ?     First, 

then,  why  are  they  desirable  ?    To  this  question  there  are  many  answers, 

but  the  one  which  seems  to  me  the  best  I  will  give  you  In  the  words  of 

the  Bishop  of  Norwich :  "  We  certainly  need,"  he  says,  **  especially  in 

oor  country  districts,  more  hearty  co-operation  between  the  clergy  and 

their  people.     The  active  sympathy  and  work  of  the  laity  needs  to  be 

more  largely  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  Church.    Because  of  the  practical 

indep>endence  of  the  clergy,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  too  many  of  our 

parishes,  the  lay  people  have  become  accustomed  to  do  nothing  whatever 

lor  their  Church,  merely  because   they  have  been  asked,  or  indeed 

permitted,  to  do  nothing.     Though  the  people  may  have  attended  the 

services  of  the  Church,  they  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  her.     They 

have  not  shared  in  her  counsels  or  her  efforts,  and  have  therefore  no 

real  interest  in  her  affairs,  her  needs,  or  her  progress."    .    .    .    "This 

state  of  things  conduces,  not  to  the  strength  of  the  Church,  but  to  her 

weakness.     For,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  human 

nature,  people  are  never  enthusiastic  for  any  cause  which  makes  no 

demands  upon  them,  and  to  which  they  contribute  neither  of  their  work 

nor  of  their  substance."     Or,  again,  in  the  words  of  an  old  parish 

pastor,  preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey  two  years  ago  :  '*  The  Church 

of  Englaud  gives  the  working-man  nothing  to  do.     He  feels  he  forms 

no  integral  part  of  her  ....    that  he  is  not  built  into  her  structure, 

but  is  left  a  loose  stone  lying  about  to  tumble  over.     And  it  is  not  only 

the  working-man  :  except  the  patron  and  his  nominee — and  the  patron 

only  at  long  intervals — there  is  nobody  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it  that 

has  any  substantial  voice  or  part  in  the  Church  and  its  institutions. 

What  is  the  Church  here,  in  London?     Instead  of  a  brotherhood  for 

every  man,  and  every  man  a  brother,  is  it  not   rather,  with  all  its 

magnificent  enterprise  and  patience,  just  a  voice  crying  in   a  dim 

wilderness  of  ungathered  millions,  a  position  creditable  enough  to  the 

Church  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  century ;  but 

we  are  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century."     This,  then, 

seems  to  me  the  really  fundamental  reason— the  necessity  of  creating 

interest  by  giving  responsibility.     I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  very 

many  even  now  take  a  most  intense  interest  in  their  Church  and  her 

work,  nor  that  their  aid  is  heartily  welcomed  and  rewarded  by  far  more 

than  its  due  amount  of  influence  in  the  Church's  Councils.     But  it  is 

for  the  mass  of  our  laity  that  I  plead.     Centuries  ago  the  State  learnt 

the  lesson  that  representation  and  taxation  go  together,  or,  in  other 

words,  responsibility  and   service.     Centuries  ago,   too,   the  Church 

herself  also  acted  on  the  same  principle,  for,  as  Canon  Gore  declared  at 

Shrewsbury  last  year,  '*  You  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the  extent  to 

which  in  the  early  Church  they  held  the  constitutional  or  representative 

idea  of  government."     **  It  was  only  in  the  third  century,*'  he  went  on 

to  say,  '*  that  Imperialism  and  Feudalism  entered  into  and  remodelled 

every  institution    ....    so  that  a  vast  part  of  the  ultimate  revolt 
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against  Church  government  was  a  revolt,  not  against  the  original 
Catholic  ideas  of  the  Church,  but  against  those  ideas  as  they  had  been 
remodelled  under  the  influence  of  Imperialism  and  Feudalism.''  Ii> 
seeking,  therefore,  to  restore  representative  institutions  to  our  Church,. 
I  claim  that  we  are  not  merely  endeavouring  to  adjust  her  machinery  to 
the  needs  of  the  age,  and  thus  to  secure  for  her  the  same  advantages 
as  those  which  the  State  has  obtained  from  precisely  similar  reforms^ 
but  that  we  are  indeed  reverting  to  primitive  models,  and  that  the 
essence  of  our  reformation  lies,  as  it  should  do,  in  restoration. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject,  How  should  Parochial 
Church  Councils  be  constituted  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say 
at  once  I  do  not  believe  in  asking  Parliament  to  constitute  these 
Councils.  I  do  not  think  Parliament  is  the  proper  authority  by  whom 
they  ought  to  be  constituted,  and  still  less  do  I  believe  that  Parliament 
would  be,  in  any  way,  desirous  or  competent  to  constitute  them  on  the 
lines  on  which  alone  they  could  be  of  real  service  to  the  Church. 
Ultimately,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  these  Church  Councils  must  have 
definite  and  legal  powers,  backed  by  adequate  legal  sanctions,  but  we 
should  be  unwise  to  ask  for  any  such  defined  and  legal  powers  until 
we  are  able  to  ask  for  them,  not  from  Parliament,  but  from  that  Church 
Authority  of  which  Dr.  Fry  has  been  speaking.  Another  no  less- 
important  reason  for  avoiding  all  hasty  appeals  to  law  is,  that  we  need 
to  accumulate  much  more  experience  than  we  at  present  possess  as  to 
the  working  of  voluntary  councils.  We  want  to  experiment.  We  want 
to  secure  the  organization  of  Church  Councils  in  as  many  parishes  as 
possible  on  the  voluntary  basis,  and  then  watch  their  development 
carefully,  until  we  find  what  form  of  constitution  is  most  effective, 'and 
what  powers  are  most  suitable.  Another  reason  for  proposing  this 
provisional  stage  is,  that  our  laity  must  be  educated  to  the  use  of  the 
restored  powers  and  rights.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  at  first 
they  will  know  how  to  use  them  rightly,  or  possibly  even  care  to  use 
them  at  all.  Remember  tor  how  long  a'  time,  and  how  completely  the 
laity  have  been  treated  as  children ;  they  cannot  become  citizens  in  a 
day.  My  first  suggestion,  therefore,  would  be  that  the  bishops  -  each* 
in  his  own  diocese — should  encourage  their  clergy  to  organize  such 
voluntary  councils,  issuing  himself  a  suggested  model  both  as  Xxy 
constitution  and  as  to  powers,  but  not  binding  them  down  to  any 
absolutely  uniform  system.  From  time  to  time  new  powers  might  be 
added  and  new  developments  instituted.  In  this  way  sufiicient 
uniformity  would  be  secured  at  the  outset  to  make  the  results  really 
representative  and  proportionately  valuable,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  any  parochial 
peculiarities.  The  Council  might  well  consist  of  the  clergy,  the  two 
churchwardens,  and  a  number  of  elected  members  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  parish,  provided  they  are  sufiSciently  numerous  to  allow  of 
all  classes  being  represented.  The  addition  of  ex  officio  members^ 
representing  different  branches  of  Church  work,  has  been  tried  with 
success  in  some  parishes;  while  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  plan  to 
authorise  the  incumbent,  as  chairman,  to  nominate  certain  additional 
members,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  elected  members  should 
form  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  measures  being  carried  in  opposition  to  their  decided 
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wishes.  The  power  to  nominate  certain  members  is  very  useful  in 
removing  all  danger  of  a  council  becoming  a  clique,  and  in  securing 
Che  representation  of  all  classes,  and  the  addition  of  valuable  men  who 
may  have  just  missed  election.  Wisely  used,  it  should  be  the  great 
safeguard  of  democracy,  not  of  autocracy* 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  of  the  Council  should  be  that 
the  candidates  are  communicants  of  full  age.  Here  an  interesting 
question  at  once  arises :  Should  women  be  eligible  ?  In  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  in  May  last  the  resolution  on  this  point  excluded 
them.  It  was  at  once  pointed  out  that  women  may  be  churchwardens, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  said  there  were  two  certainly  in  his  own 
diocese.  If,  then,  women  may  sit  on  the  Coilncil  as  churchwardens,  it 
certainly  seems  illogical  to  exclude  them  as  elected  counciUors.  In  the 
division  the  voting  was  very  close ;  six  bishops  voting  for  the  resolution, 
and  five  for  its  amendment  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  women.  If 
we  take  the  view  expressed  in  their  lordships'  first  resolution  on  the  same 
occasion  :— **  That  the  formation  of  Parochial  Church  Councils  will  tend 
to  quicken  the  life  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Church,"  I  confess 
I  can  discover  no  valid  reason  for  depriving  ourselves  of  the  keen 
sympathy  and  generous  enthusiasm  which,  no  less  than  their  far  more 
earnest  religious  convictions,  distinguish  women  from  men.  And  if  a 
generous  and  comprehensive  policy  is,  as  I  believe,  wise  in  connection 
with  the  question,  **  Who  shall  be  councillors  ?  "  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant when  we  decide  who  shall  be  electors.  The  resolution  of  the 
Upper  Hoiise  of  Convocation  declares: — *'The  electors  shall  be  bona- 
fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  full  age,  resident  in  that 
parish  " — "  on  their  own  declaration  " — being  added  in  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Curiously  enough,  the  discussion  entirely  turned  upon  the  question 
of  residence,  and  the  question  of  the  so-called  communicant  test  was  not 
even  raised.  This,  I  think,  is  striking  as  showing  how  entirely  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  regard  any  such  proposal  as  impracticable.  The 
membership  qualification  they  advocate  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  and 
is  accepted  as  sufficient  by  such  representative  bodies  as  the  National 
Society  at  home.  As  a  question  of  principle,  too,  in  what  way  is  the 
man  who  perfunctorily  performs  the  minimum  service  exacted  of  him, 
and  attends  the  regulation  three  communions  in  the  year,  likely  to  be 
really  any  better  than  the  other  who,  having  neglected  to  do  so,  yet 
accepts  responsibility  by  a  public  declaration  of  membership.  By 
imposing  the  restriction,  then,  I  venture  to  think  we  not  only  make 
our  task  of  securing  reform  at  all  very  much  more  difficult,  if  not 
alt(^ether  impossible,  but  we  do  not  in  return  secure  any  adequate 
compensation  in  the  higher  standard  of  the  Church  electorate,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  undoubtedly  open  the  door  to  the  danger  of  Com- 
munions being  made  as  of  old,  from  personal  secular  motives,  a  danger 
which  would  grow  exactly  in  proportion  as  our  scheme  succeeded  and 
oar  people  became,  in  consequence,  more  keenly  interested  in  Church 
affairs. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  let  us  now 
consider  the  third  branch  of  our  subject,  the  powers  that  should  be 
entrusted  to  it.     If  I  am  right  in  my  assumption  that  the  value  of 
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Parochial  Church  Councils  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  interest  in 
Church  affairs  which  they  will  create,  and  that  interest  is  dependent  on 
responsibility,  then  it  follows  that  whatever  powers  are  given  they  must 
be  real  powers.  Courtesy  powers  are  no  use,  because  they  do  not  make 
those  who  exercise  them  responsible  for  the  result.  It  is,  as  always, 
quality,  not  quantity,  that  is  required.  Diocesan  conferences,  for 
instance,  which  in  some  respects  have  done  such  excellent  work,  have 
very  largely  failed  to  draw  in  the  laity,  simply  because  the  men  whose 
help  would  be  most  valuable  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  to  which  little  or  no  responsibility 
attaches.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this.  You  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  you  allow  the  impression  to  go 
abroad  that  these  Councils  are  not  to  have  real  powers,  that  they  are  to 
be  called  into  existence  only  to  give  the  appearance  of  popularity  to 
what  will  still  be  the  authoritative  acts  of  the  incumbent  alone.  And, 
again,  I  venture  to  think  an  equally  great  mistake  will  be  made  if 
the  money  question  is  given  too  much  prominence.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  your  main  object  in  the  establishment  of  councils  is  to 
secure  more  money.  Emphatically  [  declare  it  is  not  money  we  want, 
but  that  our  people  shall  be  citizens  instead  of  serfs ;  it  is  their  interest, 
their  sympathy,  their  loyalty,  their  love,  not  their  money,'  that  we  want. 

What  powers,  then,  will  best  serve  our  purpose  ?  First,  again,  in  the 
words  of  the  Covocation  resolution  : — "  They  shall  assist  the  incumbent 
in  the  initiation  and  development  in  the  parish  of  all  departments  of 
Church  work."  And  this  co-operation  should  be  full  and  free,  without 
reservation  and  without  prejudgment,  and  as  one  clergyman  put  it  in  a 
letter  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  the  clergyman  "  should  never  go  behind 
the  back  of  his  Council."  Then  the  existing  powers  of  the  church- 
wardens should  be  clearly  defined,  and  all  restrictions  which  impede 
their  proper  exercise  removed  For  instance,  at  present  all  "  movable 
goods  "  belonging  to  the  Church  are  veste«i  in  the  churchwardens,  and 
movable  goods  are  defined  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  as  including  •*  the 
vestments  for  the  ministers,  the  sacred  vessels,  and  other  furniture  of 
the  altar,  the  books,  Bibles,  vestry  furniture,  and  such  like."  They,  also^ 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Church  fabric 
and  **  whatever  is  permanently  fixed  thereto,"  as  well  as  of  the  church- 
yard and  everything  connected  with  it.  At  the  same  time  they  have,  by 
the  decision  of  the  courts,  no  legal  right  of  access  to  either  church  or 
churchyard.  The  absurdity  of  this  arrangement  needs  no  comment. 
Then,  again,  the  offertories,  according  to  the  rubric,  are  to  be  disposed 
of  **  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens  shall  think  fit,  and  if  they 
disagree,  then  as  the  bishop  shall  think  fit,"  but  I  have  known  cases 
where  the  unfortunate  churchwarden  has  been  heavily  mulcted  by 
having  to  make  good  deficits  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  vicar  to  have 
sufficient  "church  expenses  "  oflfertories. 

The  present  position  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  all  church 
expenses  were  met  out  of  church  rates  and  pew  rents,  the  offertories 
were  naturally  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy,  and  conse- 
quently a  custom  grew  up  which,  harmless  enough  then,  now  seriously 
interferes  with  the  power  of  churchwardens  to  discharge  their  duties. 
No  new  powers  in  financial  matters,  then,  are  needed,  but  simply  the 
revival  and  the  completion  of  the  powers  already  existing.    The  Church 
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Council  should  also  have  the  duty  of  advising  the  bishop  in  regard  to 
the  appoiutinent  of  any  new  incumbent.  The  question  gf  patronage 
lies  in  part  outside  our  subject  matter,  but  certainly  the  first  right  that 
most  be  restored  to  our  laity  is  the  right  of  being  consulted  with  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  their  spiritual  pastor,  if  the  autocratic  position 
of  the  incumbent  to-day  is  bad,  that  of  the  patron  is  ten  times  worse, 
ixx  since  the  Gorham  judgment  his  power  is  absolutely  unlimited.  This 
is  an  evil  which  should  be  siiept  away  with  a  strong  hand. 

The  last  Benefice  Bill  recognized  the  principle  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending, for  you  will  remember  that  the  name  of  every  man  presented  to 
a  benefice  was  to  be  published  on  the  church  door,  and  the  parishoners 
were  to  have  the  power  to  make  representations  to  the  bishop  on  any 
ground  scheduled  as  justifying  the  bishop  to  refuse  institution.  This 
power,  I  think,  should  not  rest  with  the  individual  parishioner,  as 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  but  with  the  duly-constituted  and  tesponsible 
representatives  of  the  congregation — /.<?.,  with  the  Council.  How  it 
should  be  exercised  is  not  a  question  we  need  go  into  now.  It  is  simply 
the  recognition  of  the  right,  and  of  the  Council  as  the  fit  and  proper 
body  for  its  exercise,  that  is  necessary  now.  With  appointments  must 
also  be  included  exchanges,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  parish  than  the  way  in  which  at  present,  without  its  require- 
ments, or  its  wishes  being  in  any  way  consulted,  it  may  be  handed  about 
from  one  man  to  another. 

Lastly,  councils  should  have  '*a  recognized  power  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  alteration  of  lawful  customs  in  ritual/'  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Church  Reform  League.  I  purposely  do  not  call  this,  as  some  would, 
'•  the  most  important  power  of  all,"  for  I  think  in  practice  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  rarely  used,  but  as  a  recognition  of  a  principle  it  is  indeed  very 
important.  The  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  the  great  truth,  which  we 
are  only  gradually  learning,  that  within  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
ample  room  for  both  High  and  Low,  Ritualist,  Broad  Chuchman, 
and  Evangelical,  that  no  one  school  possesses  any  exclusive  title  to 
the  means  of  grace,  but  that  all  equally  serve  a  common  end  ;  one 
appealing  to  one  form  of  mind,  and  another  to  another,  so  that 
the  Church  may  be  in  the  truest  sense  Catholic  Once  this  is  fully 
realized,  the  sad  scandals  of  the  past,  which  have  so  often  led  to  long 
years  of  bitterness  between  men  equally  earnest  and  equally  devoted  to 
their  Church,  become  an  impossibility.  Have  ritual  as  gorgeous  as 
possible,  with  all  the  flood  "of  music's  golden  seas  setting  towards 
clefnity,"  and  all  the  solemn  pomp  and  beauty  of  ceremonial  with  which 
the  loving  devotion  of  long  ages  has  enriched  the  solemn  offering  of 
worship,  with  the  corresponding  insistence  on  that  aspect  of  Christian 
truth  which  is  therein  symbolized;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  service 
and  the  teaching  of  the  most  evangelical  minister  in  the  English  Church 
— not  whichever  you  like  ;  no,  nor  whichever  your  patron  likes,  nor 
even  whichever  your  bishop  likes,  but  whichever  is  most  suited  to  the 
particular  development  of  the  men  and  women  whom  it  is  your  work  to 
make,  not  High  Churchmen,  nor  Low  Churchmen,  but  Christians. 
Surely,  then,  the  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  teaching  of  their 
Church  should  be  presented  in  order  to  give  most  help  is  one  in  which 
the  congregation  have  a  fundamental  right  to  be  consulted.  The  exact 
limits  of  this  power  need  not  be  defined  now,  nor  the  exact  methods  by 
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which  it  should  be  exercised.  Time  and  experience  alone  can  settle 
these  details.  It  is  for  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  Church  Reform 
League  that  I  contend.  I  know  my  clerical  friends  are  fearful  as  to 
what  may  follow  the  recognition  of  any  such  right  on  the  part  of  a 
congregation  as  this  of  helping  to  choose  among  the  many  authorized 
forms  of  spiritual  food  that  which  suits  them  best. 

So  far,  however,  as  experience  has  gone,  we  find  that  those  clergy  who 
have  enacted  any  such  self-denying  ordinance  have  had  no  cause  to 
regret  their  confidence  in  the  strength  and  success  of  their  own  teaching. 
The  best  account  of  a  Parochial  Church  Council  I  have  yet  come  across 
contains  the  following :  ''  It  is  not  merely  in  finance  that  I  have  found 
the  advantage  of  having  a  Parochial  Council.  In  tliese  eleven  years  we 
have  thoroughly  revolutionized  our  Church  services.  Evening  com- 
munion (established  by  my  predecessor  many  years  before)  has  been 
abolished,  full  choral  services  on  Sundays  begun,  with  processional 
hymns  on  festivals,  and  choral  celebrations  once  a  month— the  whole 
appearance  and  paraphernalia  of  the  sanctuary  altered.  We  are  not 
Ritualists,  but  the  service  is  indeed  very  different  from  what  it  was  .  .  . 
and  all  these  changes  have  been  made  without  the  very  slightest  friction. 
Of  course  these  changes  have  not  been  made  all  at  once,  nor  made  as 
soon  as  I  suggested  them.  Some  of  my  good  councillors  are  dreadfully 
•conservative,  but  as  others  in  the  Council  see  the  desirability  of  the 
change  and  plead  for  it,  the  most  obstructive  member  is  at  last  won  to 
give  consent,  and  I  know  very  well  that  when  he  consents  there  is 
nobody  in  the  congregation  but  will  be  quite  prepared  to  read  with 
equanimity  in  the  next  Church  Monthly  that  the  *  Parochial  Council 
have  decided  that  on  and  after  such  and  such  a  date  such  and  such  a 
thing  will  happen.' " 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  so  admirable  a  picture  of  a  Parochial  Church 
Council  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  it  may  well  form  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper,  summing  up  as  it  does  the  whole  meaning  of  the  cause  for  which 
I  plead.  It  is  not  change  men  dislike  ;  it  is  not  charity  they  desire. 
It  is  the  loss  of  their  birthright  as  full  *'  citizens  of  no  mean  city,"  as  full 
^*  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  that  makes  the  bitterness  and  breeds 
the  indifference. 


DISCUSSION, 
The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

A  VERY  large  number  of  members  of  the  Congress  are  anxious  to  discu!»  one  or 
other  of  the  points  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  readers  of  the  papers. 
Most  of  them  have  informed  me  which  point  they  desire  to  take  up,  and  I  think  I 
•shall  be  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  by  calling  upon  them  in  the  order  of  the 
papers,  and  I  hope  they  will  limit  themselves  to  five  minutes. 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mathews,  Rector  of  Bassingham,  and  Hon. 

Canon  of  Carlisle. 

The  Congress  is  meeting  in  a  memorable  year.  We  have  been  celebrating  the 
landing  of  Augustine,  and  there  is  nothing  more  clear  than  that  what  he  brought 
was  not  a  Parliamentary  Church,  but  a  self-existent  and  self-governing  religious 
-community.     As  such  it  was  received  and  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  the 
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Uod,  and  established  (as  we  now  say)  by  the  law  of  the  English  nation.  On  that 
platform  we  as  Church  Reformers  should  take  our  stand.  It  is  because  those  original 
terms  have  been  tampered  wiih  that  we  now  require  reform.  From  the  earliest  days 
we  find  three  main  elements  in  our  constitutional  position  definitely  asserted.  The 
Synod  of  Whitby  in  664  A.D.  asserted  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church ;  the  expulsion  of 
Wilfrid  as  the  penalty  for  his  appeal  to  Rome  asserted  the  Church's  national  indepen- 
deooe.  Between  these  dates  the  holding  of  the  two  national  Synods  of  Hertford 
and  of  Hat6eld  established  the  right  of  the  Church  to  govern  herself  by  free  Synodical 
action.  The  Synods  of  the  Church  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Parliament,  as  the  Canons  enacted  in  those  Synods  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  national  law.  And  we  have  recognized  by  the  highest  authority  that  the  Canons 
ol  the  Church  have  the  validity  of  law,  so  long  as  they  are  not  contrarient  to  any 
custom  or  Statute  of  the  Realm,  or  10  the  Royal  Prerogative.  That  shows  us  the  true 
object  at  which  our  efforts  should  aim.  Church  Reform  is  no  new  thing,  but  has 
been  discassed  and  attempted  for  years.  Why  have  all  the  attempts  made  only  led  to 
a  loader  cry  for  reform,  but  that  they  have  all  proceeded  on  a  wrong  system  of 
dealing  with  details  by  separate  Statutes  (half  of  which  might  well  be  put  on  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  tire)  without  consulting  the  voice  of  the  Church,  or  giving  the  Church 
power  to  govern  herself  as  a  living  body  by  revival  of  her  proper  Synodical  action. 
Let  us  lake  a  lesson  from  the  other  event  of  the  year,  the  Victorian  Jubilee,  which 
we  have  been  celebrating ;  and,  as  it  has  been  within  the  Victorian  era  that  more 
than  half  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  fetter  the  Church's  action  have  been  ad<Ied  to 
the  Statute-hook,  let  us  ask  that  it  be  made  a  jubilee  indeed,  a  year  of  release  from 
the  bonds  and  fetters  that  encumber  the  Church's  action.  How  is  this  to  be 
•done?  First,  by  keeping  the  Church's  interests  separate  from  those  of  any  poli- 
tical party.  Dr.  Fry  has  avowed  himself  a  Social  Democrat.  I  confess  that 
I  am  as  hardened  an  old  Tory  as  any  in  the  room,  which  shows  how  extremes 
may  meet.  But  it  is  Ijecause  I  recognize  that  the  proper  constitutional  form  of 
the  Church  is  Synodical  and  seH-governing  that  I  desire  to  \^o  back  to  that.  But 
we  should  trust  no  political  party.  The  Church  and  the  clergy  have  been  mainly 
instrameiital  in  putting  the  present  Government  in  power,  and  what  has  the 
Government  done  for  either  the  clergy  or  the  Church  ?  Recollect  the  lesson  taught  by 
Mr.  Pamell,  how,  with  a  bad  cause  and  a  mere  handful  of  followers,  he  was  able  for 
a  long  time  to  sway  the  balance  of  political  parties  by  keeping  himself  aloof  from 
either.  Why  cannot  we  as  Churchmen  keep  the  interests  of  the  Church  before  us, 
and  advance  them  irrespective  of  the  exigencies  of  parties.  Though  a  strong 
Conservative,  if  an  election  were  impending,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  w^ere  at 
stake,  I  would  sooner  vote  for  a  Liberal,  who  would  pledge  himself  and  his  party  to 
give  freedom  to  the  Church  without  imperilliiig  her  rights  and  possessions,  than  to  a 
Conservative  who  would  drift  on  in  the  old  way,  and  never  do  anything  really  to 
advance  the  Church's  interests  at  all. 


The  B.ev.  CoNOLY  Thomas  Porter,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  All 

Saints*,  Southport. 

We  are  all  in  favour  of  Church  Reform  until  you  come  to  speak  of  the  method  of 
relonn.  The  Hrst  paper  this  morning  advocated  getting  rid  of  the  Establishment  as 
a  National  Church.  I  am  only  speaking  my  own  opinion.  But  if  you  make  the 
communicant  test  practically  the  test  for  the  governing  body  of  the  Chuich  of 
England,  then  you  are  excluding  a  vast  number  of  Churchmen.  Many  of  our  men 
never  attend  the  Lord's  table  at  all ;  yet  they  have  a  sympathy  with  all  the  Church 
\s  doing.  They  were  baptized  in  the  Church,  and,  according  to  one  theology  at  all 
events,  they,  therefore,  belong  to  the  Church  Catholic  ;  and  they  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  this  matter.  Can  you  get  Parliament  to  re-enact  the  communicant  test, 
although  the  House  of  Commons  consists  mainly  of  Churchmen,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  almost  altogether  of  Churchmen  ?  You  cannot  get  them  to  pass  a  test  such  as 
Dr.  Fry  suggested.  Then  Mr.  Torr  wants  us  to  have  district  councils,  when  they 
have  been  experimented,  or  Church  councils,  or  parish  councils.  Mr.  Ti>rr  also  said 
there  should  be  lady  members.  I  hope  we  may  hesitate  about  accepting  these  new 
theories.  As  Mr.  Torr  said,  we  had  better  experiment  a  good  deal  on  a  small  scale, 
aad  in  a  willing  parish,  before  we  enter  upon  what  would  upset  the  Church  of 
18 
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England  as  a  national  Esiablishiuent  and  the  National  Church.  Then  Chancellor 
Smith  read  a  paper  on  the  Power  of  the  Ordinary  ;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  power  of  the  chancellor,  the  representative  of  the  Ordinary.  Once  a  chancellor 
is  appointed  he  is  an  independent  individu.il ;  he  laj's  down  the  law ;  it  is  not  the 
bishop  that  lays  down  the  law  in  the  least.  So  in  future  we  are  going  to  have  chan- 
cellors telling  us  whether  we  shall  have  blue,  green,  or  any  other  coloured  stoles. 
We  shall  have  to  get  faculties  for  the  colour  of  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  next. 
Well,  we  do  want  reform,  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be  brought  in  in  this  particular  style. 
We  want  democratic  reform.  We  want  to  give  a  voice  to  the  laity — not  one  small 
section  of  the  laity,  but  the  whole  lx>dy  of  baptized  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  even  to  the  honorary  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  called  Non- 
conformists ;  because,  like  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England  claims  all  baptized  people 
within  her  particular  district.  A  speaker  said  yesterday  that  if  the  Noncon- 
formists do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  they  belong  to  her  soul ;  and,  if  that  is  true, 
as  the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  they  ought  to  have  some  consideration  in  rhi.s 
matter,  and  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy.  I  am  quite  in  agreement  a^ 
to  the  people  having  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy.  The  late  Benefices 
Bill  touched  lay  patronage,  but  left  out  episcopal  patronage.  Let  us  have  all  kinds 
of  patronage  put  on  a  level  ;  whatever  treatment  is  fair  about  one  is  fair  about 
another.  If  a  lay  patron  called  the  Prime  Minister  can  appoint  bishops,  why  is  the 
lay  patron  of  some  obscure  parish  in  Wales  to  be  "cabin'd,  cribbed,  conBned  "in  his 
particular  appointment  ?  Whatever  rule  we  adopt,  let  us  adopt  it  right  through  the 
whole  Church  of  England.  If  we  are  going  to  superannuate  the  lieutenants,  let  us 
superannuate  up  to  the  commander-in-chief  himself.  If  the  call  to  the  clergy  is  a 
Divine  call,  it  is  the  same  call  to  all.  I  hope  we  may  never  see  a  resurrection  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  terrible  Benefices  Bill  of  the  past  year,  which  had  three 
compartments,  one  for  harassing  the  laity,  another  for  star-chambering  the  clergy,  and 
yet  a 'third  for  turning  out  old  veterans  an<l  sending  them  to  the  workhouse  ;  the 
bishop  was  to  have  power  to  order  the  veterans  to  live  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
parishes  where  they  had  worked.  It  was  the  most  monstrous  thing  under  the  sun. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  said  it  were  better  aged  clergy  should  go  to  the  workhouse  than 
that  the  parishioners  should  go  to  hell.  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  that  sentiment  ;  but 
the  Benefices  Bill  would  have  driven  the  clergy  to  the  workhouse,  and  still  not  have 
kept  the  others  out  of  still  more  uncomfortable  quarters.  I  hope  such  propo.<:als  will 
not  be  pressed  on  a  Unionist  Government  again,  especially  by  so-called  friends  of 
the  Church. 


The    Right    Rev.    H.    BROUGHAM    BOUSFIELD,    Lord    Bishop 

of  Pretoria. 

I  VENTURE  to  intrude  upon  this  Congress  as  one  who  has,  like  a  previous  speaker, 
''experimented"  in  the  matter  of  Church  Councils  on  a  small  scale.  I  venture  to 
address  you  as  an  English  parish  priest  of  twenty-one  years'  experience,  and  I  trust 
that  more  evidence  remains  that  I  did  not  altogether  fail  as  a  pastor,  and  I  know  I 
did  not  fail  as  a  regular  broom  (Brougham),  and  thorough  revolutionist.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  my  pastoral  work,  and  the  revolution  I  have  effected,  I  worked 
assisted  by  a  voluntary  parochial  council.  I  had  a  Church  down  in  the  north  with  a 
council  not  consisting  of  communicants,  but  when  I  had  had  experience  enough  of  a 
council  not  consisting  of  communicants — of  men  who  did  not  enter  heart  and  soul,  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  into  the  most  holy  and  sacred  things  of  parish  work — I  felt  that  it 
was  unreasonable  that  they  should  dictate  the  way  in  which  the  mysteries  of  God 
should  be  celebrated  and  dispensed.  Therefore,  at  last,  I  insisted  that  the  members  of 
the  council  elected  by  a  non-communicant  vestry  should  themselves  be  communicants. 
And  I  say  now,  that  in  the  twenty-one  years  I  found  unspeakable  comfort  from  the 
unfailing  assistance  from  voluntary  local  sources.  I  should  now  like  for  a  brief 
moment  to  intrude  upon  the  Congress  as  a  bishop  on  whom  has  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  founding  and  governing  a  diocese,  which,  as  any  one  here  that  knows 
anything  of  the  matter  will  know,  I  have  not  found  a  bed  of  roses.  From  my  past 
experience  I  introduced,  and  carried  by  the  help  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and 
inserted  in  the  canons,  thus  making  it  perpetual,  the  system  of  a  parochial  council,  to 
consist  of  the  incumbent,  the  churchwardens,  and  sidesmen ;  these  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen  are  elected  by  a  vestry  not  necessarily  consisting  of  communicants,  though 
the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  must,  by  the  canon,  of  necessity  be  communicants. 
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To  this  council  is  committed  a  veto  on  any  change  in  the  method  of  performing  the 
^erTice  ;  also  a  share  with  the  incumbent  in  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
parish,  except  those  regulated  by  ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  offertories  at 
Holy  Communion.  I  believe  that  where*  every  incumbent  has  rightly  worked  wirh 
his  council  he  has  found  the  council  invaluable  ;  and  wherever  a  councillor  has  acted 
like  a  man,  he  has  found  his  privileges  sufficient.  I  know  as  a  bishop  that  in  dealing 
with  every  parish  I  have  found  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  existence  of  a  paro- 
chial counciL  I  have  insisted  on  two  things,  viz.,  if  the  bishop  said  '*  No,"  he  should 
be  listened  to,  and  not  bound  to  give  reasons  that  should  be  discussed.  In  the  appoint* 
meat  of  clergy  I  always  consulted  the  local  council  if  there  was  one.  Yet  I  said  to 
them,  ^*  You  have  your  duty  6rst  to  support  the  priest  who  holds  the  bishop's  licence  ; 
and  if  you  have  not  done  that — if  you  have  attempted  to  starve  him  out  or  attempted 
any  such  dirty  tricks — I  won't  consult  you  or  listen  to  you  in  the  appointment  of 
the  clergyman  in  future."  Therefore  it  is  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the 
Congress  with  these  remarks,  and  to  state  that  now  for  nearly  forty  years  I  have 
worked  successfully  with  parish  councils  constituted  of  communicants  alone. 


The    Hon.   and   Very   Rev.    W.    H.    Fremantle,  D.D.,  Dean 

of    Ripon. 

I  WISH  to  speak  against  the  first  proposal  which  has  been  made,  that  which  would 
endow  the  Anglican  Church  system  with  the  power  of  self-government,  and  in  favour 
of  the  third  proposal,  that  which  would  give  the  laity  real  power  in  the  parishes, 
where  they  can  make  themselves  felt.  The  first  proposal  appears  to  me  wrong  in 
principle,  impracticable,  and  pernicious  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  reform.  It  is 
wrong;  in  principle,  because  it  treats  the  Church  as  a  sect ;  it  would  organize  it  on  the 
basis  of  public  worship  and  ordinances,  not  on  that  of  the  Christian  life  and  national 
righteousness.  **The  true  worshipping  of  God,"  our  Litany  says,  is  "  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  life,"  and  that,  as  its  petitions  show,  in  the  largest  and  most  public 
sense.  In  that  we  all  have  a  part.  But  this  proposal  confines  the  Church  to  a 
^stem  of  special  ordinances,  and  entrusts  the  making  of  its  laws  to  those  only  who 
snbmit  to  that  system.  The  proposal  is  also,  as  I  hold,  impracticable.  It  is  the 
setting  up  of  clericalism,  which  the  lay  people  of  this  country  will  never  accept.  You 
propose  that  there  should  be  six  legislative  bodies — the  Upper  House,  the  Lower 
Hovse,  and  the  House  of  Laymen  in  each  of  the  two  provinces,  and  of  these  six 
HoQses  four  are  purely  clerical ;  that  is,  you  begin  by  givmg  the  clerf>y  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  power.  But  the  laymen  are  also  subject  to  conditions  which  the  clergy 
hold  in  their  hands.  It  might  well  be  said  that  five-sixths  of  the  power  would  be 
held  by  the  clergy.  The  Reformation  was  a  great  uprising  of  the  laity,  and  now 
after  nearly  four  centuries  you  propose  to  reform  the  Church  by  a  return  to  clerical 
power.  I  say  further  that  the  proposal  would  be  the  death-knell  of  reform.  To  try 
to  pass  any  reform  through  six  legislative  bodies  is  a  hopeless  task,  and  anyone 
who  has  watched  the  reforms  of  the  last  fifty  years  knows  that  none  of  them  could 
have  been  carried  on  the  system  now  proposed.  These  ecclesiastical  bodies  will 
hardly  ever  act  in  the  way  of  reform,  except  where  they  know  that  the  measure  is 
not  dependent  on  their  consent.  The  Subscription  Act  of  1865,  which  gave  a  relief 
io  which  we  all  now  rejoice,  was  carried  by  the  Government  of  the  day  after  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  with  a  view  to  action.  It  is  true  that  the  Convocation 
assented  ;  but  two  years  before  it  had  passed  a  resolution  that  no  change  was 
required,  and  Bishop  Tait,  when  he  had  advocated  the  change  in  his  charge  of  1862, 
had  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  from  a  great  body  of  his  clergy,  headed  by  their 
avdideacons.  If  the  system  now  proposed  had  been  in  action  there  would  have  been 
no  reform.  The  same  would  have  been  the  case  as  to  the  Burials  Bill.  Even  the 
new  Lectionary  only  obtained  the  sanction  of  Convocation  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Prolocntor.  This  proposal  for  a  separate  Church  legislature  will  never  do  us  any 
good.  I  earnestly  beg  this  Congress  not  to  be  misled  by  it,  and  with  equal  earnest- 
ness  I  beg  you  to  supp'^rt  with  all  yoqr  energy  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  by 
law  of  Church  Councils  in  the  parishes.  I  speak  feelingly  and  knowingly  on  this 
mbject.  When  the  Church  Congress  last  met  in  Nottingham,  twenty-six  years  ago, 
I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  this  very  subject,  and  the  session  at  which  these 
parochial  Church  Councils  were  discussed  was  the  most  crowded  of  all  the  Congress. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Lord  Sandon,  now  Lord  Harrowby,  had  that  summer  intro- 
dnccd  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  give  the  laity  power  in  every  parish  to  elect  a  Church 
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Council,  and  had  carried  it  to  a  second  reading.  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Premier,  had 
accepted  it,  and  had  said  that  in  the  following  year  the  subject  would  again  be  taken 
up,  and  the  best  plan  of  giving  effect  to  the  Bill  would  be  considered  ;  meanwhile, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  fully  discussed  all  through  the  country.  Everyone  was  prepared 
to  see  these  councils  formed,  and  had  the  Parliamentary  pressure  been  continued  alt 
would  have  acquiesced  in  a  just  and  beneficent  measure.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Sandon 
did  not  press  his  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  I  fear,  not  really  in  earnest.  The  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874  was  vainly  supposed  to  do  what  was  required,  ami 
thus  we  stand  now  in  no  more  forward  position  than  in  187 1.  I  know  by  experience 
how  beneficial  these  councils  are,  even  when  merely  voluntary — that  is,  even 
when  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Bjt  I  know  also  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  demand  that  they  shall  be  placed  on  a  legal  footing.  I 
worked  such  a  council  for  twelve  years  in  a  large  London  parish.  Our  franchise  was 
perfectly  open,  yet  the  people  elected  communicants.  The  council  restored  the 
church,  brought  in  a  surpliced  choir  (not  an  easy  thing  iu  an  old-fashioned  church  at 
that  time),  established  an  excellent  system  of  poor  relief,  and  strengthened  every 
institution  in  the  parish.  But  I  was  called  away  to  other  work,  and  what  was  the 
result?  My  excellent  successor,  having  other  views,  refused  to  call  the  council 
together,  and  thus,  without  even  a  word,  put  an  end  to  all  lay  power.  Can  you 
suppose  that  the  laity  will  work  on  such  terms  as  that  ?  But  give  them  real  power 
over  the  local  matters  which  really  concern  them,  and  they  will  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  parish  ;  trust  them,  and  they  will  trust  you.  In  matters  of  divine 
worship  they  will  give  good  advice ;  but  I  admit  with  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  that  in  such 
matters  the  bishop  should  be  the  ultimate  referee.  The  lay  council  will  become  a 
focus  for  lay  interest  and  lay  work  to  the  good  of  all  the  parish,  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  whole  Church  system  throughout  the  country. 


The   Rev.    H.    VV.    White,    D.D.,  LL.D.,   Warden  of  Wilson's 

Hospital,    Diocese  of   Meath. 

Although  no  representative  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  appears  upon  the  official  list 
of  speakers  or  readers  at  this  Congress,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  Irish  Churchmen  are  not  inadequately  represented  by  the  eloquent  Dean  of 
Norwich.  Coming  from  the  Church  of  Usher  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Trench  and 
Alexander,  of  Plunkett  and  Knox,  I  do  not  feel  a  stranger  among  English  Church- 
men. The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  has  told  us  how  the  parochial  councils  worked  in  his 
diocese  ;  let  me  give  you  some  account  of  how  the  interests  of  the  laity  have  been 
safe-guarded  in  the  Irish  Church.  We  have  gained  our  freedom  at  a  great  price,  God 
grant  the  Church  of  England  may  gain  its  freedom  without  having  to  pay  such  a  price 
lor  it.  Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  disestablishment  was  a  benefit  to  the 
Irish  Church  ;  it  was  a  sad  disaster.  I  could  tell  you  of  churches  closed,  and  unions 
formed  of  three  and  four  parishes  so  as  to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  incumbent.  Do 
not  hanker  after  disestablishment,  though  it  might  give  you  parish  councils.  In  the 
Irish  Church,  every  Churchman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  registered  on  the 
vestry  of  his  parish,  whether  he  be  a  communicant  or  not.  This  vestry  each  Easter  elects 
a  select  vestry,  consisting  of  the  incumbent,  and  his  curates,  if  any,  the  churchwardens, 
and  not  more  than  twelve  other  persons.  On  this  select  vestry  devolve  the  duties  which 
are  carried  out  by  churchwardens  in  England.  No  change  can  be  made  in  the 
fabric  of  any  church  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  the  diocesan  council,  the 
bishop,  and  the  select  vestry.  So  no  changes  can  be  made  suddenly.  Now  these 
general  and  select  vestrymen  may  all  be  non-com municants ;  but  the  synodsmen,  who 
are  elected  every  third  year  by  the  general  vestrymen  of  each  parish,  must  be 
communicants.  In  these  diocesan  synods  every  licensed  clergyman  in  the  diocese, 
beneficed  or  unbeneficed,  has  a  seat.  Two  laymen  are  elected  for  every  clerical 
synodsman.  These  diocesan  synods  have  much  important  business  to  transact ;  they 
delegate  much  of  their  work  to  the  diocesan  council  elected  by  them  annually.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  our  diocesan  councils  number  among  their  members  the  leading 
men  in  every  sphere  of  Irish  social  life — the  leaders  of  intellectual  thought  in  our 
universities,  the  great  county  magnates,  the  foremost  men  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar, 
the  captains  of  industry —for  there  are  a  few  such  in  Ireland — all  take  pride  in  devoting 
their  best  energy  to  the  service  of  their  Church.  It  is  to  the  work  of  these  men, 
many  of  them  masters  of  finance,  all  men  of  experience  and  self-sacrifice,  that  the 
Irish  Church  owes  the  satisfactory  basis  on  whicli  her  finances  rest  to-day. 
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The  Rev.  T.  ESPINELL   ESPIN,  D.D.,  Rector  of  VVolsingham , 

Darlington  ;  Chancellor  of  Chester  and  Liverpool  ;  and 

Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation  of  York. 

Thkrb  is  mention  in  the  Psalms  of  a  bad  man  who  '*  hated  to  be  reformed."     I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  such  person  here  to-day.     We  are  all  agreed  that  reforms  are 
oecessary,  hat  as  to  their  character  we  are  a  good  deal  divided.     I  confess  that  I 
have  felt  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  and  doubt  on  the  subject.     I  think  we  ought  to 
leoollect  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  Church  of  England  the  laity  certainly  had  a  good 
deal  more  power  over  all  that  went  on  in  the  Church  than  ihey  have  now.     It  was 
the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  Church  rates  that  really  look  away  the  control  of 
the  laity  in  matters  affecting  the  Church  and  its  services.     Like  some  other  Radical 
measorcSy  it  was  very  reactionary  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  that  was  one  of  tliem. 
Bat  I  must  say  that  the  many  very  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
Church  fabrics  and  services  would  have  come  about  much  more  slowly — and  in  some 
cases  might  not  have  come  about  at  all — if  the  incumbent  had  been  obliged  to  secure 
ihe  assent  of  the  parish  council  before  he  introduced  any  of  them.     But  I  think  the 
huty  have  power  now  which  has  not  been  adverted  to — I  mean  the  power  of  the 
purse.     How  did  the  English  people  win  their  liberty  from  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
Tudors?     Why,  they  declined  to  grant  the  supplies  till  the  grievances  had    been 
remedied.      It  undoubtedly  really  rests  with  the  laity  to  find  money  for  improvements 
in  the   fabric.       In   the   diocese   of  Liverpool   last  year   I   asked   all   the   church* 
wardens  during  my  triennial  visitation  what  they  got  for  church  expenses,  and  I  was 
tc4d  that  in  that  diocese  they  receive<l  from  offertories,   etc.,   nearly  jf 40,00a      I 
cannot  suppose  that  the  English  laity  find  money  for  services  and  for  purposes  which 
they  do  not  like.     Another  point  has  been  adverted  to — the  question  of  the  franchise  or 
sofFiage.      On  the  question  of  women's  suffrage,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  hearing,  if — 
looking  to  the  fact  that  when  help  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  in  a  parish  we  always 
go  first  to  the  ladies  of  the  parish,  who  always  support  us  with 'readiness,  efticiency, 
and  zeal — it  was  tt>  be  said,  alter  all,  that  women  shall  have  no  vole  and  no  place  on 
our  parochial  councils.     We  should,  I  think,  disgrace  ourjtelves  if  we  affirmed  any 
such  principle.     I  once  had  a  woman  churchwarden,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most 
effident  church  officers  I  ever  had.     And  I  cannot  see  why,  in  many  parishes  at  any 
rate,  the  churchwardens  and  the  sidesmen  should  not  form  a  good  and  sufficient  parish 
coonciL     In  (act  there  is  no  legal  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as  many  sidesmen 
as  we  like.      In   one   parish  in  Cheshire,  which  I  know  well,   there  are  eighteen 
churchwardens  and  thirty-six  sidesmen.     If  that  was  not  a  sufficient  parish  council, 
then  I  do  not  'know  what  you  can  desire.     I  do  not  know  what  ambitious  Church 
reformers  may  want.     I  myself  have  three  churchwardens  and  three  sidesmen,  and  I 
think  them  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Since  the  Act  of  1894  churchwardens  have 
simply  ecclesiastical  duties  10  perform.     Before  that  date  they  were  also  State  officers, 
tod  had  certain  civil  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
church.     Another  point.     If  we  are  to  have  these  parochial  councils,  with  church« 
wardens  as  members,  we  must  take  care  that  the  churchwardens  are  Churchmen, 
Now   that  churchwardens  are  simply  church  officers,   it  ought    to   be   left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  see  to  their  qualifications,  admission,  and  so  on.     This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  reforms  which  we  ought  not  to  lo^e  sight  of,  but  which  we  ought 
to  try  for.     At  York,  both  Houses  of  Convocation  have  agreed  upon  a  resolution  that 
«e  cannot  hope  for  any  effective  Church  reforms  until  the  Lay  House  has  acquired  a 
legal  status  and  must  necessarily  be  consulted.     I  believe  the  pinch  of  the  question  of 
reform  lies  entirely  there,  viz.,  in  putting  the  Lay  Houses  in  some  legal  constitutional 
pnsitton  as  regards  the  Houses  of  Convocation. 


The  Rev.  C.  C.  Pritchard,  Vicar  of  Thorn ton-le- Moors,  Chester. 

CiiUftCH  Reform,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  must  depend,  not  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
titx  gravamina  of  Convocation,  but  on  individual  effort  and  a  prompt  use  of  oppor- 
timities.  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  several  years  under  one  of  the  foremost 
Eoglishmen  of  his  day.  He  had  been  a  country  clergyman  until  he  was  nominated 
by  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  to  the  charge  of  an  important  northern  diocese,  where 
for  fifteen  busy  years  he  workedt  &nd  left  the  Church  stronger  than  he  fonnd  her. 
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Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers  said  that  he  was  no  scholar,  and  no  theologian. 
But  a  First  Class  man,  an  Ireland  scholar,  and  a  chaplain  to  a  bishop  might  claim  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  some  acquaintance  with  Church  history  and  doctrine. 
One  of  his  biographers  made  him  out  to  be  a  sort  of  glorified  Tom  Brown,  but  he 
was  much  more  than  that.  James  Fraser,  some  time  Bishop  of  Manchester,  was  a 
pioneer,  a  pathfinder.  He  gained  a  hearing  for  the  experienced  prelate  who  succeeded 
iiim,  for  the  energetic  dean,  for  that  noble-hearted  defender  of  the  faith,  the  present 
Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and  for  many  a  less  gifted  worker  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  clergy.  And  what  was  the  source  of  his  wide  influence  ?  Not  his  profuse 
liberality,  though  how  generous  he  was  few  people  knew ;  not  his  leamine»  nor  his 
eloquence,  though  anyone  who  heard  him  speak  at  a  Church  Congress,  or  in  his  own 
Diocesan  Conference,  or  from  the  University  pulpit,  knew  him  to  be  ))oth  learned  and 
eloquent ;  nor  his  transparent  sincerity  and  simple  goodness  ;  but  his  accessibility, 
his  freedom  from  any  kind  of  arrogance.  He  was  of  aU  men  the  most  cvirpoaoSoc* 
**  Our  bishop  is  a  plain  man,"  an  old  farmer  once  remarked  to  me,  **as  plain  a  man 
as  you  are,  vicar.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  were  agate  of  talking  to  a  sweep."  He 
made  friends  and  acquaintances  in  ail  sorts  of  casual  ways — on  his  three-mile  walk  to 
his  cathedral,  and  at  the  railway  stations,  and  in  the  train.  Quid  quid agunt  homines y 
votuffty  timor,  via^  cupido^  gaudia  discurstis  interested  him  and  engaged  his  sym- 
pathies. He  would  greet  and  chat  with  keen  Lancashire  men  of  business  as  well  as 
the  youngest  of  his  clergy  and  the  poorest  of  his  people.  They  all  knew  their  Bishop, 
and  were  proud  of  him.  I  do  not  think  the  clergy  are  aware  how  much  the  Church 
loses  by  the  reserve  and  silence  of  her  members.  The  ordinary  English  layman  would 
as  soon  address  an  unknown  clergyman  as  he  would  tackle  a  Mahatma  from  Thibet  ; 
and  few  of  the  clergy  try  to  show  themselves  the  natural  friends  of  those  they  meet. 
We  want  to  know  one  another.  If  class  prejudices  are  to  be  broken  down,  and  the 
bitterness  which  comes  from  want  of  knowledge  is  to  cease,  we  must  have  more  of 
that  practical  Socialism  which  will  take  omnem  igftotum^  not,  indeed,  pro  magnificOy 
but  pro  humanOf  pro  socio.  We  want  to  banish  for  ever  from  our  churches  the  un- 
friendly glances  and  cold  moroseness  which  too  often  greet  a  stranger.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  are  merely  the  amiable  characteristics  of  English  people.  It  is  time 
they  were  leformed  and  done  away  with  in  these  days  of  travelling  and  cof^mo- 
politanibm.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  giving  a  kindly 
greeting  to  those  we  meet,  and  friendly  chats  in  street  and  train«  If  ihe  ancient 
Church  of  this  land  is  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  it  will  be  by  each  member  of  it, 
clerical  or  lay,  endeavouring — if  I  may  quote  the  words  of  one  who  was  often  heard  at 
these  gatherings,  the  late  Hishop  of  Wakefield — 

"  To  make  this  world  a  better  world 
For  man's  brief  earthly  dwelling.** 


The  Rev.  G.  Sarson,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dover. 

I  THINK  the  debate  this  morning  has  well  shown  the  rock  on  which  we  are  likely  to 
split  with  regard  to  Church  Reform.  Members  of  Parliament  tell  us  that  if  only  the 
clergy  could  be  unanimous  as  to  what  reforms  are  wanted,  Parliament  would  soon 
grant  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clergy  are  disagreed  as  to  what  the  franchise 
shall  be  for  the  election  of  those  new  l>odies  which  most  of  us  desire  to  see  doing  the 
Church  legislation  which  Parliament  has  not  the  time  or  the  qualifications  to  do.  I 
want  to  reconcile  the  Dean  of  Ripon  and  Dr.  Fry  on  this  subject.  The  Dean  has 
rightly  said  that,  if  communicants  only  are  to  exercise  the  franchise,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  will  be  deprived  of  powers  ^hich  they  are,  at  present,  exercising. 
Others  say  that  they  refuse  to  be  interfered  with  by  persons  who  are  neither  com- 
municants nor  members  of  our  congregations  :  but  can  the  latter  deny  that  they  thus 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  whole  Church  of  the  nation  ?  When  we  say,  **  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'*  we  must  mean  by  the  Church 
something  more  than  the  communicants  and  members  of  our  congregations.  Many 
baptized  persons  are  not  members  of  our  congregations  on  account  of  faults  or 
mistakes  of  the  clergy  or  the  congregations.  If  S.  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  us  in 
England,  to-day,  such  as  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  and  others,  would  he  not 
begin  somehow  thus  :  "To  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Nottingham,**  or,  **To  all 
the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  in  England*'?  Would  he  mean  present 
communicants  only?    Through  this  Church  the  Holy  Spirit  acts;  and  we  lose  some 
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of  ihc  influence  of  Gotl  the  Holy  Spirit  if  we  exclude  from  the  councils  of  the 
Chnich  anyone  whom  we  can  possibly  bring  in.  The  new  legislative  bodies  may  be 
90  chosen  as  to  give  scope — as  the  Dean  of  Ripon  pleads — to  all  the  national  forces 
at  present  represented.  If  Parliament  will  devolve  its  powers  of  Church  legislation 
upon  smaller  local  bodies,  diocesan  and  parochial,  which  again  shall  choose  the 
House  of  Laymen,  Parliament  will  take  nothing  away  from  the  nation.  And  if,  at 
the  same  time,  it  be  a  condition  that  holders  of  office  in  the  newly-constituted  bodies 
be  communicants,  those  powers  will  still  be  reserved  which  are  at  present  limited  to 
communicants  ;  and  we  shall  have  a  continued  operation  of  all  the  forces  at  present 
operating,  though,  at  present,  so  much  fettered.  But  let  us  always  remember  that, 
if  we  exclude  all  but  communicants  or  members  of  our  congregations,  we  shall  be 
excluding  some  of  the  voice  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  works  through  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  agree  about  these  great  things, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  wait  all  that  time  for  comparatively  small  things  which  might 
eanly  be  got,  as  to  which  I  think  we  might  all  agree.  For  example,  with  regard  to  Crown 
patronage,  need  we  wait  for  reforms  until  there  is  agreement  as  to  how  bishops  can 
otherwise  be  appointed?  Might  not  the  Crown  livings  all  over  the  country  be 
handed  over  to  some  newly-constituted  local  bodies?  Such  an  experiment  would 
probably  be  welcomed  in  all  directions,  and  might  be  a  first  step  towards  bigger 
things  to  be  done  by  the  same  bodies. 


The  Rev.  William  A.  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Bunbury,  Cheshire. 

Church  Reform  has  long  been  in  the  air,  and  it  is  time  it  came  upon  the  earth. 
We  must  remember  that  the  reform  of  an  institution  like  the  Church  of  England  is 
an  extremely  intricate  matter.     There  are  many  conflicting  claims  to  be  balanced,  and 
a  great  deal  of  caution  and  circumspection  must  be  observed  in  interfering  with  so 
ancient  an  institution.     We  are  not  in  a  position  simply  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  a 
new  body,  but  have  to  accept  a  particular  historic  body  as  we  find  it.    Therefoif,  as  to 
the  details  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  in  many  important  particulars  we  must  go  slowly, 
and  give  a  great  amount  of  instruction  and  consideration.     A  society  to  which  I 
belong,  the  Church  Reform  League,  is  occupied  in  giving  that  detailed  consideration 
to  a  narober  of  measures  about  the  principle  of  which  we  are  agreed.     Still,  there  are 
certain  simple  and  comprehensive  general  principles   of  reform   which  almost   all 
Churchpeople  who  have  given  attention  to  the  matter  must  accept.     And  in  the  very 
forefront  of  this  list  stands  the  first  proposal  of  this  society — for  securing  constitu- 
tional liberty  for  the  English  Church.     We  should  concentrate  our  efforts  in  securing 
this  improvement,  and  then  let  the  Church  herself,  in  her  own  way,  secure  those  other 
detailed  improvements  which  are  required.     The  Dean  of  Ripon  fears  that  such  a 
procedure  may  tend  to  clericalism,  and  that  it  will  bring  us  into  relation  with  quite  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  legislative  bodies.     Both  apprehensions  are  groundless.     We 
seek  this  improvement,  not  to  escape  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  but  to  secure 
the  ease  with  which  under  it  further  legislative  improvements  may  be  effected.     And 
we  are  not  going  to  formulate  legislation  in  half-a-dozen  bodies,  but  in  a  national 
ecclesiastical  assembly.     How  are  we  to  secure  what  we  seek  ?     It  must  come  clearly 
firom   the  combined   action  of  the  Convocations  and  the  nation  as  represented  in 
Parliament.     And  if  these  two  bodies  are  to  act,  they  will  only  act  on  inspiration  and 
encoaragement  from  the  whole  mass  of  Churchpeople  throughout  the  land.     Then, 
perhaps,  leaders  will  lead  us.     Many  leaders  give  us  kind  words  of  general  benevolence, 
hut  take  refuge  in  generalities.     But  we  do  not  want  our  leaders  to  be  like  the  man 
following  a  band  of  revolutionaries  to  the  barricade  in  Paris,  and  who  said,  *'  I  am 
bound  to  follow  them  because  I  am  their  leader."     We  want  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  to   come  forward  and  take  up  courageously  and  unflinchingly  a 
principle  unquestionable  in  its  ecclesiastical  applicability  and  in  its  national  applica- 
bility to  our  present  heeds.     Tremendous  are  the  responsibilities  that  God  has  laid  on 
the  English  Church  and  nation.     We  can  see  all  our  disunited  English  Christiani^, 
which  represents  fragments  of  a  Church  made  for  unity,  and  which  will  never  rest  till 
it  rests  m  unity,  and  so  in  God.     And  what  branch  of  the  Church  is  to  restore  that 
unity  and  repose   unless  our  own — unless  the  7*ia  media  between  the  rigidity  of 
Romanism  and  the  chaotic  disruption  of  the  Dissenting  bodies.     This,  however,  she 
can  never  achieve  till  we  carry  out  this  first  reform. 
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The  Rev.  A.  LOCKETT  FoRD,  Rector  of  Ardee,  Ireland. 

My  object  in  rising  to  offer  a  few  words  is  to  explain  to  you,  as  Dr.  White  has  partly- 
done,  how  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  acted  in  this  maiter  of  Parish  Councils.  In 
every  parish  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  a  Parish  Council  exists. 
The  conditions  vary  in  the  several  dioceses,  so  I  confine  myself  to  the  working  of  the- 
diocese  to  which  I  belong,  viz.,  Armagh.  In  each  parish  there  is  a  register  of  the 
adult  males  who  have  signed  a  declaration  that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  In  addition,  they  must,  with  us,  be  subscriliers  to  the  Clergy  Sustentation 
Fund.  And  in  order  that  the  poorest  may  enjoy  the  franchise,  the  minimum  sub- 
scription has  been  fixed  at  a  fraction  over  a  half-penny  a  week,  or  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 
Having  duly  subscribed,  thev  are  enrolled  at  a  Court  of  Revision  held  in  February  each 
year,  the  rector  and  churchwardens  forming  the  Court.  This  roll  contains,  then,  the 
names  of  all  entitled  to  vote  at  the  Easter  Vestry.  At  the  Easter  Vestry  twelve 
select  vestrymen  are  elected,  who,  with  the  clergy  and  churchwardens,  form  the 
Parish  Council.  To  them  belongs  the  management  of  the  parochial  accounts.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  an<i  they  conduct  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  parish.  Consequently,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  either 
very  helpful,  or  the  reverse.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
our  select  vestrymen  are  most  helpful,  and  much  interested  in  all  parish  work.  In 
addition  I  may  mention  thai  triennially  three  parochial  nominators  are  elected,  to 
whom,  along  with  three  diocesan  nominators  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and 
the  arcjibishop  as  chairman,  belongs  the  right  of  appointment  to  vacant  parishes. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  parish,  the  Hoard  is  summoned,  and  a  list  of  those 
clergymen  qualified  to  hold  a  parish  who  have  signified  their  willingness  to  accept 
the  parish  (as  well  as  the  roll  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese)  is  laid  before  it.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  three  dioce^^an  voices  to  r^ard  the  interests  of  the  diocese,  and 
three  parochial  voices  to  watch  those  of  the  parish,  the  casting  vote  lying  with  the 
president.  Naturally  the  parish  wishes  to  get  the  strongest,  youngest,  and  most 
angelic  man  possible,  without  regard  to  diocesan  work  or  service  ;  and  here  is  the 
great  blot  on  the  system— that  it  makes  no  provision  for  promotion.  But  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  read  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with 
all  respect,  that  when  a  strong  bishop  was  in  the  chair  he  has  generally  managed  to 
carry  the  election  of  the  best  man,  and  the  result  has,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
given  satisfaction.  All  the  same,  the  system  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  perfect. 
In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  think  your  Parish  Councils,  or  your  reform 
of  Church  patronage,  as  advocated  here  to-day,  is  going  to  bring  you  deliverance 
from  a  great  many  of  the  evils  from  which  you  suR'er,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very 
much  mistaken.  We  have  not  found  it  altogether  a  complete  and  entire  success  in 
Ireland,' or  that  it  gives  universal  satis^faction. 


The    Rev.    H.    G.    Rcsedale,  B.D.,  Vicar   of  S.    Peter's, 

Bayswater,  W. 


I  M17ST  apologize  for  speaking  on  this  subject,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  so  much 
at  this  Congress  that  I  cannot  help  in  gratitude  offering  my  little  experience  just  for 
what  it  is  worth,  in  the  hop>e  that  it  may  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  common  good. 
I  have  ever  felt  that  we  cannot  welcome  too  much  the  co-operation  of  our  laity  in 
every  branch  of  Church  work.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  the  greater  the  courtesy 
we  show,  the  more  shall  we  receive  in  return.  Whilst  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  to  fear  from  a  wholehearted  confidence  in  the  earnest  laity,  I  for  one  should 
not  in  the  present  condition  of  ecclesiastical  education  be  prepared  to  rely  too  much 
on  them  in  the  matter  of  Church  ordinances.  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  all 
other  matters  I  have  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  present  and  past  Church 
Councils.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  printed  constitution  of  our  Council.  All  these 
members  are  elected  annually  at  Enster.  In  addition  to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens 
I  appoint  four  members,  the  churchwardens  another  four,  the  meetinc  elects  eight. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  very  suitable  gentleman  is  crowded  out,  and  to  meet  'this 
emergency  it  is  provided  that  the  vicar  can  nominate  other  members,  and  if  the  nomina- 
tion receives  the  consent  of  the  Council  the  person  nominated  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Council,  the  total  number  of  members  being  limited  to  thirty.  Those  eligible  are  not 
necessarily  communicants.  Rule  III.  runs  :  "  Only  bonA-Jide  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  eligible  as  members  of  the  council.     By '  hottit-Jide  member '  is  intended  baptized 
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members  of  the  Church  of  England  of  full  age  attending  S.  Peter's  Church  as  a  rule 
at  least  once  on  a  Sunday."  Whilst  just  at  present  in  my  o>^n  parish  it  is  not  always 
poeible  to  have  at  hand  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  male  communicants,  I  look 
fofwaid  to  the  happy  day  when  such  shall  be  the  case.  Members  of  our  Council  can 
bring  forward  matters  for  discussion,  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
by  sending  in  the  subject  to  the  secretary  ten  days  before  the  meeting,  that  it  may  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  paper.  Meetings  can  be  called  either  by  myself  or  by  seven 
members  of  the  Council.  Five  make  a  quorum.  I  have  always  foimd  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  most  harmoniously,  to  the  general  good  of  the  parish  ;  but  it  might 
(ccar  that  a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise,  and  that  is  provided  for  by  a  lex  nott 
•^ripia  which  I  laid  down  at  the  formation  of  the  council,  viz.,  that  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  vicar.and  the  Council  the  matter  should  be  adjourned  ;  if  no 
agreenaent  were  then  arrived  at,  the  matter  should  be  postponed  for  twelve  months  ; 
and  if  that  did  not  remove  the  obstacle  it  should  be  referred  to  the  "  diocesan  '* 
for  settlement.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  condition  will  ever  transpire,  but  it  seems 
to  me  important  that  those  who  are  contemplating  the  formation  of  a  Church  Council 
chonld  realize  that  it  involves  a  willingness  to  yield,  to  give  and  take.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  work  with  a  Church  Council  if  it  were  the  vicar's  sole  desire  to  force 
down  his  opinion,  noletts  volens^  on  the  meml^ers.  He  must  be  prepared  to  yield 
where  persuasion  and  his  own  influence  did  not  prevail.  My  own  experience, 
howerer,  is  not  that  difficulties  or  disputes  arise,  but  that  in  a  neighbourhood  like 
West  London  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  suitable  gentlemen  to  sit  on  the  Council. 


The    Rev.  H.  JOY,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Gretford,  Stamford. 

I  AM  permitted,  more  by  good  luck  than  good  management,  to  say  a  few  words. 
One  reader  of  a  paper  has  suggested  government  by  parochial  councils  to  the 
practical  subversion  of  existing  law.  Another  reader  suggested  or  proposed  services 
by  diocesans  for  this  or  that  diocese.  I  would  ask,  are  we  disestablished  already  in 
heart  ?  Do  we  desire  to  give  up  uniform  rules  and  laws  for  the  whole  Church  of 
England  and  revert  to  diocesan  uses — the  **Sarum  use,*'  for  example?  This  would 
be  to  disintegrate  the  Church  of  England.  Liberty  within  the  limits  of  existing  law. 
as  settled  on  the  Reformation  basis,  ought  to  be  secured  to  all  within  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Thr  presiding  chairman  labours  under    a   disadvantage,    as   he  has  to  reserve  his 

remarks  till  the  close,  when  the  audience  has  mostly  vanished  away;   and,  what  is  of 

more  importance,  those  who  have  read  the  papers  and   taken  part  in  the  discussion 

have  also  themselves  left  the  platform.    But  I  thought  I  might  be  wanting  in  courtesy 

to  those  who  remain  if  I  did  not  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  subjects  which 

have  been  dealt  with.     The  first  of  these  was  the  question  of  **  Freedom  for  Legisla* 

tion."     Dr.  Fry  brought  before  us  in  very  forcible  words  the  view  the  Church  Reform 

League  took  on  this  point.     That  means,  if  we  accept   the  form   of    freedom   for 

legislation  which  Dr.  Fry  and  the  Reform  League  advocate,  that  we  must  in  the  first 

instance  get  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  we  must  think  and  know 

a  little  about  Parliament.     Now,  in   regard  to  all  questions  of  reform,  we  have  to 

licar  in  mind  that  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  abuse  the  legislation  of  those  who  have 

gone  before  us,  not  considenng  that,  on  the  whole,  the  legislators  of  each  generation 

have  endeavoured  to  do  their  best  to  legislate  for  the  go^  of  the  country  under  the 

pecaliar  conditions  of  their  own  time.     That  does  not,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity 

for  reform,  but  rather  emphasizes  it.      You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  duty 

uf  Parliament  to  legislate  as  it  believes  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  in 

coQsideriDg  any  Church  question  amongst  ourselves,  we  must  have  it  in  our  minds 

that  it  b  for  ourselves  to  be  quite   sure  that  the  steps  we  take  are  for  the  very  best 

interests,  not  only  of  the  Church,  bilit  also  of  the  whole  nation.     I  believe  if  they  are 

in  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  they  will  also  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

We  nnst  walk  cautiously  and  considerately.     If  we  are  to  seek  for  greater  freedom, 

we  most  ask  :    *'  Is  this  a  right  thing  we  ask  of  Parliament  ?  is  it  in  accordance  with 

the  principles  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  ?  "    Then  we  have  to  ask  a  further 

qaestioQ,  '*  What  can  we  get  ?  '*     We  may  be  satisfied  in  our  own  minds  that  what 
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we  ask  for  is  the  right  thing  to  ask  for,  but  it  is  no  use  our  endeavouring  to  obtain 
all  we  believe  to  be  right.  We  must  consider  our  demands  as  coming  within  the 
region  of  practical  politics ;  and  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  we  possibly  can,  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Fry  that  what  we  have  first  of  all  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  constituencies  ; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  work  for  the  Church  to  have  to  do  than  persuade  the 
constituencies  that  such  and  such  legislation  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Then,  indeed,  we  should  have  the  support 
of  the  people  behind  us,  and  we  should  be  able  to  get  what  we  want.  With  regard 
to  the  action  in  the  past  in  this  direction,  I  think  that  perhaps  scant  justice  has  been 
done  to  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  this  Province.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  a  Bill  aiming  at  the  very  thing  which  has  been  advocated 
to-day  was  brought  into  Parliament  years  ago  by  Bishop  Jackson,  of  London,  and 
we  ought  aL<o  to  recollect  that  only  last  year  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  legislation  in  the  same 
direction,  not  perhaps  so  far  as  some  might  wish,  but  further  than  others  would  wish. 
Well,  it  did  receive  the  consent  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  and  it  was 
not  there  it  received  its  death-blow.  Then  as  to  the  second  subject  brought  before 
us — **  The  Power  of  the  Ordinary  ** — it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  No  one  is  better  aware 
than  a  bishop,  not  of  the  power  of  the  bishop,  indeed,  but  of  the  impotence  of  a 
bishop.  But  I  must  qualify  that  statement.  I  cannot  forget  that  in  my  own  diocese 
I  have  a  great  body  of' loyal  and  faithful  clergy,  and  it  is  rather  by  spiritual  and 
fatherly  influence  of  my  office  that  I  would  desire  to  rule,  than  by  positive  legislation 
and  the  carrying  out  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Then,  thirdly,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  Church  Councils  in  parishes,  to  guide  the  clergy  who  serve  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  that  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  taken  the  very  deepest 
interest  for  a  great  many  years.  There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I  will 
briefly  touch.  As  a  parish  priest  I  had  experience  of  the  great  benefit  that  might  be 
derived  from  Parish  Councils,  for  I  had  what  we  called  a  parochial  board  of  finance, 
but  to  a  great  extent  it  was  the  same  as  what  we  understand  by  a  Parochial  Council. 
As  a  result  of  having  this  board,  I  found  that  in  a  large  parish  I  never  had  to  keep 
a  single  account  from  the  time  I  took  up  the  work  to  the  time  I  left  it.  That  is 
the  kind  of  help  the  laity  were  glad  to  give,  and  did  give  willingly.  But  if  Church 
Councils  with  extended  powers  are  to  be  elected,  and  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  point,  I  can  agree  with  almost  every  word  spoken  by  Mr.  Sarson  on  the 
subject.  We  are  bound  to  recognize  that  every  baptized  person  is  a  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  been  excommunicated  by  proper  authority. 
The  question  might  be  asked  whether  all  the  baptized  could,  when  adult,  have  a 
right  to  claim  their  suffrages  unless  they  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  Church 
of  their  own  free  will  in  Confirmation — ^a  point  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any 
final  opinion  at  this  moment.  But  I  must  recollect  that  I  have  disgraced  myself 
(as  Chancellor  Espin  said  I  had),  because  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  I 
advocated  that  the  franchise  should  be  kept  to  one  sex,  and  not  given  to  women. 
I  have  not  heard  anything  which  has  led  me  to  change  my  opinion  then  expressed 
on  this  subject.  It  would  require  more  time  than  we  have  at  our  disposal  now  to  go 
fully  into  the  subject.  But  perhaps  I  may  mention  one  thing  in  connection  with  it, 
that  women  in  this  country  arc  in  a  majority,  and  I  suppose  that  women  who  have 
arrived  at  adult  age,  and  who  would  still  number  themselves  among  the  young 
women,  though  in  a  majority  over  the  older  ones,  and  as  amongst  those  for  whom  the 
franchise  is  claimed.  Therefore,  we  shall  }>e  placing  a  very  large  power  in  relation 
to  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  administration  of  its  ajflairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  women.  There  is  one  observation  which  fell  from  Mr.  Torr  to  which 
I  should  like  to  take  exception.  Pleading  the  cause  of  the  women  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  he  spoke  of  them  as  having  far  deeper  religious  feelings  than  men. 
In  the  presence  of  both  men  and  women  here,  and  giving  all  honour  to  the  devotional 
spirit  of  our  Church  women,  I  do  believe  there  are  religious  convictions  quite  as  deep 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  Church  men  as  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  Church 
women.  I  will  not  go  further  than  that,  although  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  very  depth  of  their  convictions  that  gives  rise  to  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in 
which  some  of  our  clergy  find  themselves  from  time  to  time.  In  connection  with 
this  subject.  What  will  be,  what  ought  to  be,  the  function  of  these  Church  Councils  ? 
First  of  all,  although  Mr.  Torr  said  the  Church  Council  was  not  merely  to  raise 
money,  the  administration  of  finance  would  naturally  come  under  its  control. 
Mr.  Torr  has  spoken  of  offertories  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens,  and  of  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  decide  in  case  of  any  disagreement 
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about  its  disposal.  Both  Chancellors  who  attended  the  meeting  have  left,  else  they 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  the  only  oflfertories  to  which  the  rubric 
(Communion  office)  applies  are  those  collected  at  the  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
incumbents  have  at  their  disposal  absolutely  what  is  collected  at  the  other  services. 
Of  course  no  incumbent  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  that  right.  If  he  did,  he 
might  find  it  hard  to  get  anyone  to  collect  the  alms,  and  rightly  so.  Still,  we  must 
be  correct.  Amongst  the  subjects,  again,  which  might  come  within  the  functions  of 
these  Church  Councils  is  the  question  of  Church  discipline.  And  if  these  impor- 
tant fanctions  are  to  be  connected  with  them,  it  is  obviously  necessary  we  should 
obtain  as  good,  as  strong,  and  as  spiritual  a  Council  as  possible ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  I  feel  I  am  hacked  by  the  authority  of  so  great  a  theologian  as  the  late 
Hi&hop  Moberly  of  Salisbury,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  late  venerated  Archbishop 
Benson,  that  we  do  suffer  a  very  great  loss  in  the  Church  by  not  giving  to  laymen 
their  proper  places  in  our  councils.  Thus  we  lose  spiritual  power.  And  it  is  only  by 
restoring  to  laymen  what  as  baptized  persons  they  can  claim,  that  we  will  gain  in  the 
Church  greater  force  and  greater  power  for  good. 


VICTORIA    HALL, 
Thursday    Morning,    September    30TH,    1897. 

The  Right   Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL     EDUCATION  : 

Limits  of  Primary  ani>  Secondary  Education. 
Formation  of  Educational  Councils. 

The    Right    Rev.   the    PRESIDENT. 

I  HAV£  to  apologize  for  being  in  the  position  I  am  now  occupying^  but 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  to  have  taken  the  chair,  has  been  sud- 
denly called  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  great  friend.  I  will  not  say 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  is  one  upon  which  I  am  unprepared,  or  one 
in  which  I  take  no  interest,  but  I  shall  not  be  tempted  into  making  a 
speech  at  this  part  of  the  proceedings.  I  hope  we  shall  to-day  be 
speaking  about  education  as  education,  free  from  the  different  con- 
troversies which  have  distracted  us  from  the  idea  of  what  education 
means,  and  what  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  not  at  this  time  taking  the 
lead  in  education,  which  we  might  well  have  thought  that  this  great 
nation,  with  its  very  many  means  of  higher  education,  would  have  done. 
I  will  not  say  more  now,  but  if  there  is  occasion  to  speak  later  on,  I 
will  do  so. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  to  deal  in  any 
systematic  manner  with  so  large  and  complex  a  subject  as  National 
Education.     I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  your  indulgence  while   I   offer 
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simply  a  few  ^^/Vtfr ///if/a,  based  for  the  most  part  on  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  On  this  principle  of  selection  I  propose  to  touch 
very  briefly  on  a  few  points  connected  with  university  education,  the 
organization  of  our  school  system,  and  religious  instruction. 

I. — In  our  universities,  since  I  first  knew  my  own  university  of  Oxford, 
the  improvements  effected,  in  life,  tone,  and  educational  activity,  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  Victorian  Era.  It  would 
require  the  whole  of  my  twenty  minutes  to  enumerate  the  various 
changes,  and  indicate  their  good  results.  I  therefore  take  these  for 
granted,  and  will  only  refer  to  some  further  reforms  which  I  desire  to 
see  carried  out. 

(i)  A  large  amount  of  money  is  at  the  present  time  wasted  on  scholar- 
ships awarded  to  those  who  do  not  need  the  pecuniary  assistance  given, 
and  I  suggest  that  all  scholarships  should  be  reduced  from  J[^%o  to  ^£^45 
per  annum,  with  the  offer  of  such  augmentation  as  the  authorities 
considered  necessary  to  every  scholar  who  might  apply  for  it  on  the 
•  ground  of  limited  means.  This  reform  would  bring  with  it  a  double 
benefit.  It  would  set  free  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  would  also  tend 
to  encourage  economy  and  simplicity  of  life  among  those  in  statu 
pupillari, 

(2)  The  present  system  of  pass  examinations  should  be  abolished* 
It  is  altogether  irrational  for  a  university  to  invite  young  men  to  spend 
three  or  four  of  the  best  years  of  early  manhood  in  preparing  for 
examinations  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  receiving  any  mark  of 
distinction,  and  which  sets  before  them  only  a  minimum  standard  of 
attainment.  It  is  surely  an  axiomatic  proposition  that  every  university 
examination  should  stimulate  the  students  by  the  hope  of  some  mark  of 
distinction  for  meritorious  work.  All  undergraduate  students  should  be 
required  to  select  certain  subjects  of  study  from  the  list  provided  for 
one  or  other  of  the  honour  schools,  and  those  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  class  in  honours  should  receive  a  degree  on  a  certain  minimum 
range  of  subjects,  being  at  the  same 'time  awarded  marks  of  distinction 
for  every  portion  of  their  work  which  deserved  this  recognition.  Such 
a  change  would  combine  all  students  into  one  body  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  would  give  a  new  intellectual  motive  to  many  who  are 
now  careless,  indifferent,  and  consequently  idle  passmen,  and  so  alter 
the  whole  attitude  of  their  mind. 

(3)  The  system  of  unregulated  specialization  now  in  vogue  at  our 
universities  needs  to  be  noted  and  checked,  because  it  ignores  the 
paramount  importance  of  character  building  as  the  primary  aim  of  all 
educational  training.  On  this  point  my  suggestion  is  that  every  under- 
graduate should  be  required  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence 
to  go  through  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  religious  or  theological 
and  ethical  instruction,  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  in  which 
marks  of  distinction  should  be  awarded  for  all  meritorious  work.  This 
would  necessitate  the  provision  of  suitable  courses  of  theological  and 
ethical  lectures  for  all  students  as  a  part  of  the  inter-collegiate  lecture 
system.  These  lectures  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  such  variety  as 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  different  denominations.  In  other  words,  it 
would  imply  a  certain  liberty  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  to 
the   particular  course  of  theological  teaching  which   they  should  be 
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required  to  take.  The  present  system  of  unchartered  freedom,  leaving 
young  men,  as  it  does,  to  go  their  own  way,  without  any  direct  endeavour 
to  instruct  and  train  them  in  theology,  ethics,  and  political  duty,  the 
very  things  that  concern  their  lives  most  deeply,  is  one  which  cannot 
be  defended  on  any  rational  principle,  and  should  not  be  continued. 

'^  The  one  thing  needful,*'  said  Dr.  Arnold,  **  for  a  Christian  and  an 
Englishman  to  study  is  Christian  and  moral  and  political  philosophy.'* 

"  The  peculiar  character  of  the  English  gentleman  being  assumed  as 
an  historical  datum,"  v^rites  Dr.  Martineau,  as  his  conception  of  Arnold's 
fundamental  idea,  *'  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  penetrate  and 
pervade  this  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  self-regulation." 

We  all  say  Amen  to  such  propositions  as  these,  and  yet  our  universities, 
by  giving  to  every  youth  who  enters  them  the  unchartered  freedom  of 
almost  unlimited  specialization,  are  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
principle  here  expressed,  and  leaving  a  great  many  young  men  to  have 
their  university  education  directed  into  some  one  narrow  groove  by  the 
persuasion  of  a  companion  or  by  some  chance  desire. 

(4)  It  should  be  made  easier  for  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  to  complete  their  course  of  education  and  training 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  may  be 
thus  brought  out  of  their  own  narrow  circle,  and  may  carry  into  their 
life  and  work  some  of  the  best  university  associations  and  influences. 

(5)  The  value  of  the  university  extension  movement  having  been  by 
this  time  clearly  demonstrated,  some  definite  part  of  university  or  college 
endowments  should  be  allotted  to  it,  and  its  claim  to  State-aid  should  be 
rec(^nized.  No  system  of  higher  education  can  be  at  once  popular  and 
self-supporting,  so  that  some  such  help  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
this  movement  is  to  be  made  sufficiently  cheap  to  be  generally  accepted, 
and  sufficiently  independent  to  offer  the  best  kind  of  university  teaching 
and  influence. 

II. — As  regards  school  organization,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
secondary  and  primary  education  must  be  coordinated  and  brought, 
sooner  or  later,  under  one  common  administrative  system  ;  and  there  is, 
I  imagine,  a  general  agreement  that  this  involves  the  establishment  of  (i) 
a  strong  central  educational  authority  ;  (2)  an  intelligent  local  authority, 
sympathizing  with  educational  progress,  as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
political  and  party  rivalries  of  the  district,  and  containing  a  preponderant 
element  oi  members  experienced  in  educational  matters. 

The  subject  of  curricula,  or  different  courses  of  instruction  in 
different  types  of  school,  I  pass  over,  as  too  complicated  for  treatment 
in  this  brief  paper ;  and  I  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  passing  word 
even  on  such  a  burning  question  as  that  which  is  to  be  treated  presently 
by  Dr.  Gow,  the  **  delimitation  of  primary  and  secondary  schools."  In 
dealing  with  this  subject  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — (i)  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done  by  School  Boards  in  their  higher  primary  schools  ; 
(2)  what  is  due  to  the  children  of  both  the  working  classes  and  the 
lower  middle  classes,  who  are  equally  interested  in  this  question  ;  and 
( 5)  what  is  just  and  fair  to  the  different  classes  of  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  1  feel  that  the  scheme  of  delimitation 
suggested  by  the  Headmasters'  Association  indicates  the  line  of  action 
which  best  commends  itself  to  my  judgment. 
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This  scheme  proposes  that  our  public  school  system  should  consist  of: — 
([)  Primary  schools,   with  present  code  standards  having  a  graded 
syllabus  suited  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

(2)  A  certain  amount  of  obligatory  attendance  at  some  evening  or 
other  continuation  school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

(3)  In  country  districts  where  grading  of  schools  is  not  possible,  an 
adequate  supply  of  primary  schools  with  higher  departments. 

(4)  Higher  primary  or  continuation  schools  having  a  graded  syllabus 
commencing  with  Standard  VI.,  and  suited  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

'  (5)  Junior  secondary  or  preparatory  secondary  schools,  parallel  in  the 
main  to  the  higher  primary,  but  having  a  syllabus  suited  for  children 
from  seven  or  eight  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  preparatory  for  senior 
secondary. 

(6)  Senior  secondary  schools,  with  syllabus  suited  for  pupils  from 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  seventeen  or  nineteen  according  to  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  such  questions  as  pupils'  fees,  aid  from  taxes,  and  aid 
from  rates,  wherever  higher  primary  and  junior  secondary  schools  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  justice  requires  that  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  any  such  system  that  an  abundant  supply 
of    scholarships    should    be    established    to  carry  forward    promising 
pupils,  both  from  primary  schools  to  higher  primary  or  junior  secondary,  * 
and  also  from  junior  secondary  to  higher  secondary. 

The  relation  of  private  to  public  schools,  and  the  opportunities  which 
a  new  system  of  public  school  education  should  leave  for  really  good 
private  schools ;  or,  again,  the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schools 
and  boarding  schools,  or  of  schools  in  which  boarding  school  discipline 
and  home  life  might  be  combined  ;  these  are  subjects  of  great  interest 
and  importance  which  I  am  constrained  to  pass  by,  as  also  the  very 
important  subject  of  women's  education. 

With  regard  to  educational  endowments,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
a  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  any  existing  mis- 
application or  waste  of  such  endowments,  as,  for  instance,  by  giving 
valuable  scholarships  at  the  universities  and  the  great  public  schools, 
and  other  secondary  schools,  to  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  ;  or,  again, 
by  the  misuse  of  endowments  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools. 
This  needs  attention,  because  almost  all  endowments  so  used  are  simply 
relieving  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  from  their  statutable  obli- 
gations, while  conferring  no  benefit  on  the  poor,  and  doing  no  special 
service  to  education. 

III. — And  now  I  come  to  the  part  of  my  subject  which  belongs 
especially  to  such  a  meeting  as  this,  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  universities  and  schools,  and  in  particular  its  bearing  on  the 
management  of  primary  schools. 

As  regards  the  universities  I  have  already  indicated  my  view,  that  a 
continuous  course  of  religious  and  ethical  training  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  university  education,  which  should  be  made  obligatory  for  all  students 
in  statu  pupillari^  bearing  in  mind  that  this  implies  giving  students  or 
their  parents  the  free  choice  as  to  the  particular  course  of  theological 
teaching  which  they  shall  be  bound  to  attend. 

In  our  great  public  and  other  secondary  schools  my  experience  has 
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led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  attempt 
to  give  to  different  schools  a  specially  denominational  or  sectarian 
character,  and  my  belief  is  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  deeply 
resented  by  the  teaching  profession,  whose  sentiments  and  convictions 
are  too  frequently  ignored  in  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 
For  my  own  part  I  hold,  having  seen  it  exemplified  again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  many  years'  experience,  that  it  is  best  for  the  nation  and 
best  for  the  Church  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  ail  denominations  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  educated  together,  and  not  in  separate  schools. 
Consequently  I  deprecate  any  retrograde  movement  towards  a  differen- 
tiation of  schools  in  a  sectarian  spirit. 

The  Romanists  will  no  doubt  continue  to  travel  their  own  sectarian 
IMith  until  a  new  spirit  comes  upon  them  ;  but  let  us  beware  how  we 
imitate  their  obscurantist  policy,  with  its  inevitable  tendency  towards 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  unbelief.  Therefore  my 
advice  with  regard  to  secondary  schools  is  quieta  nan  mm^ere,  **Tis 
best  to  leave  the  well  alone." 

But  it  should  be  understood  that  in  every  public  school  if  a  parent 
desires  that  in  addition  to  Biblical  instruction,  which  should  be  freely 
and  reverently  given  in  all  schools,  his  son  or  daughter  shall  receive 
further  instruction  based  on  the  formularies  of  his  denomination,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  to  make  reasonable 
provision  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  parent's  wishes. 

In  our  primary  schools  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  and 
yet  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  reasonable  claims  may  be  arrived  at  on 
the  same  lines,  (i)  Wherever  parents  have  a  choice  of  schools  within 
a  reasonable  distance  no  difficulty  need  arise;  but  (2)  wherever  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  in  many  School  Board  districts  and  in  alt  non-School 
Board  districts,  I  would  suggest  the  follow^ing  rules : — 

[a)  In  denominational  schools  the  general  religious  instruction  shall 
be  Biblical,  but  there  shall  also  be  given  at  stated  times  additional 
religious  instruction  based  on  the  formularies  of  the  denomination  : 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head-teacher  to  make  reasonable 
))rovision  for  similar  additional  religious  instruction  to  children  of  other 
denominations  if  the  parents  desire  it. 

{^b)  In  Board  Schools  the  general  religious  instruction  shall  be 
Biblical ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head-teacher  to  make  reason- 
able provision  for  additional  religious  instruction  to  any  considerable 
number  of  children  whose  parents  desire  it. 

It  is  possible  that  some  clerical  objection  may  be  taken  to  thus 
entrusting  all  arrangements  to  teachers,  and  to  giving  so  much  liberty  of 
choice  to  parents ;  but  if  any  system  is  to  work  harmoniously,  the 
teachers  must  be  trusted  to  carry  it  out  in  detail ;  and  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  with  what  emphasis  our  clerical  advocates  two  years  ago 
preached  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  parents,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  since  the  Government  published  its  decision  to  give  an 
additional  State-aid  grant  we  have  heard  very  little  about  these  rights. 

There  still  remains  for  our  consideration  the  question  of  management 
of  primary  schools,  including  the  appointment  of  teachers.  And  to 
place  this  management  on  a  fairly  equitable  basis,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  deluge,  which  may  otherwise  sweep  away  all  private  management. 
sooner   than    some   of  the  clergy  seem    to  anticipate,   I   suggest   the 
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following  as  the  managing  comniiitec  of  every  voluntary  denominational 
primary  school  receiving  public  grants  :  — 
(i)  In  School  Board  districts  : 

Two  managers  elected  by  the  trustees  ; 
One  manager  elected  by  the  School  Board  \ 
One  manager  elected  by  the  subscribers  (if  they  subscribe  not 
less  than  a  stipulated  amount  for  each  child  in  the  school) ; 
One  manager  elected  by  the  parents  of  children  in  the  school. 
(2)  In  non-School  Board  districts  : 

Two  managers  elected  by  the  trustees  ; 

One  manager  elected  by  the  subscribers  (if  they  subscribe  not 

less  than  a  stipulated  amount  for  each  child  in  the  school) ; 

One  manager  elected  by  the  parish  council,  or  parish  meeting  if 

there  is  no  council ; 
One  manager  elected  by  the  parents  of  children  in  the  school 
belonging  to  all  denominations  different  from  that  of  the 
Trust. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  safeguard  equitable  claims,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  harmoniously. 

The  managers  so  elected  should  have  the  entire  management  of  the 
school,  including  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

The  proposals  made  in  some  influential  quarters  about  reserving 
appointment  of  teachers  for  the  denominational  part  of  the  committee, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  members  representing  the  public,  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  schools  which  derive  most  of  their  maintenance  from  public 
sources,  and  I  have  marvelled  to  see  the  support  given  by  some  of  our 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  such  unstatesmanlike  suggestions. 
Finally,  in  regard  to  appointment  of  teachers  : — 
{a)  The  managers  of  denominational  schools  should  be  free  to 
announce  that  only  members  of  the  denomination  of  the  Trust  are  to 
apply  for  the  office  of  head-teaclier ;  but  there  should  be  no  such 
denominational  test  required  in  the  case  of  assistant  teachers  or  pupil 
teachers. 

{!))  In  all  public  schools,  whether  denominational  or  Board  schools,  the 
-electors  should  be  free  to  make  full  enquiry  as  to  the  religious  belief, 
life,  and  character  of  all  applicants  for  the  office  of  teacher,  because  it 
is  not  possible  without  such  enquiry  to  be  sure  of  the  fitness  of  any 
applicant  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  to  be  filled,  each  elector 
being  bound  to  vote  conscientiously  for  the  candidate  who  in  his 
judgment  possesses  the  highest  qualifications. 

To  these  outlines  of  my  scheme,  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  make  one 
other  suggestion  with  reference  to  religious  education  which  my  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  is  not  superfluous,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  of 
the  first  importance.  Our  clergy  are  very  earnest  in  their  desire  for  the 
maintenance  and  safeguarding  of  their  privileged  position  in  regard  to 
their  parish  schools,  and  yet  many  of  them  fail  to  see  that  the  greatest, 
strongest,  and  most  enduring  of  all  the  safeguards  which  can  be  provided 
is  that  all  our  parochial  clergy  should  be  made  to  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of 
their  primary  duty  to  work  faithfully  day  by  day  in  their  parish  schools, 
-so  as  to  know  their  children  from  infancy  upwards,  and  still  more  to  be 
known  and  recognized  by  the  children  as  their  loving  pastor  and  teacher. 
''  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,"  said  someone,  *'  and  I  care 
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not  who  makes  the  laws.''  So  I  venture  to  say  to  each  clergyman,  If  you 
would  only  make  more  faithful  use  of  your  daily  opportunities  for  taking 
your  parish  children  by  the  hand  and  leading  them  through  the  green 
(lastures  of  the  Gospel  in  the  blessed  footsteps  of  the  Lord,  you  need  not 
care  very  much  who  makes  your  educational  codes  or  manages  your 
schools ;  and  I  say  this  with  the  testimony  of  many  masters  and 
mistresses  in  my  ears,  that  a  great  many  of  you,  though  you  are  so 
enthusiastic  on  platforms,  are  not  to  be  found  thus  diligently  occupied 
among  your  children  day  by  day.  And  in  so  far  as  this  is  true  you 
declare  by  your  neglect  that  your  public  agitation  on  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  children  in  your  parish  is  an  insincere 
agitation,  and  wherever  this  is  so  you  deserve  to  have  your  privileges 
taken  away  from  you. 

Limits  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education, 

James  Gow,   Esq.,  Litt.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Master  of  the   High  School,  Nottingham. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  invited  to  speak  to  you  is  *'  The  Limits  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education."  This  subject  has  lately  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  discovery  of  many  grievances  connected 
with  the  administration  of  elementary  schools  in  this  country.  It  is 
urged  that  the  School  Boards,  whose  business  should  be  solely  with 
elementary  education,  have  trespassed  into  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  that  they  thus  misapply  the  money  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
that  by  '^ overlapping,'  as  it  is  called,  i>.,  by  giving  for  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  an  education  which  was  already  sufficiently  given 
elsewhere,  they  are  ruining  old  and  valuable  institutions.  It  is  urged 
again,  and  many  members  of  this  Congress  are  loud  in  this  complaint, 
that,  by  the  action  of  the  highest  authorities,  elementary  education  is 
made  so  cosily,  and  is  harassed  by  such  frequent  changes,  that  the 
Voluntary  schools,  founded  long  ago,  and  maintained  by  the  public 
spirit  of  individuals,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  Board  schools, 
and  are  being  steadily  superseded  by  them.  Lastly,  it  is  urged,  by 
feeble  voices  here  and  there,  that  the  whole  community  has  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  being  slowly  poisoned  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  though  it  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  any  more  than  it 
Has  aware  of  being  physically  poisoned  in  the  days  of  bad  drainage,  bad 
ventilation,  and  bad  water  supply.  I  shall  venture  to  submit  to  you 
that  all  these  grievances  arise  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  absence  of  any  reasoned  theory  of  education,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  in  this  country,  and  that  ttie  remedy  for  them  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  theory,  and  a  resolute  adherence  to  it  in  practice. 
The  demands,  it  will  be  seen,  are  for  a  defined  curriculum,  a  simple 
and  stable  curriculum,  and  a  healthy  curriculum,  of  elementary 
education.  In  all  these  respects,  our  elementary  schools  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  worse  case  than  the  secondary.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that 
our  secondary  education  is  chaotic ;  and  so  it  is  on  the  financial  and 
administrative  side.  But  intellectually,  all  our  large  secondary  schools 
are  dominated  by  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions,  which, 
though  they  do  not  agree  with  one  another,  at  least  know  their  own  minds, 
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whereas  the  elementary  schools,  though  their  finance  is  tolerably  simple, 
are  dominated  by  authorities  whose  minds  are  chaotic,  and  whose 
purpose  is  vague.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
demand  for  elementary  schools  any  treatment  that  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
applied  to  secondary  schools  also.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  repeatedly 
urged,  as  opportunity  offered,  that  our  secondary  education  is  controlled 
by  too  many  authorities,  who  exercise  power  by  means  of  compulsory 
examinations  ;  that  the  schools  are  thus  required  to  do  too  many  things 
at  once,  that  the  teaching  is  cramped,  and  that  a  false  ideal  of  education, 
namely,  the  winning  of  scholarships  and  the  passing  of  examinations,  is 
widely  disseminated.  These  defects,  though  their  proximate  cause  is 
different,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  ultimate  cause  is  the  same,  namely,  the  neglect  of  the  ideal. 

Yoa  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  substitute,  as  I  have  done  several  times 
already,  the  term  "elementary  education'*  for  the  term  **  primary 
education,"  which  is  used  in  the  title  of  this  discussion.  There  is 
some  advantage  in  using  the  former  term,  when  once  we  begin  to  speak 
of  limits.  "  Primary  education "  usually  means  the  introduction  to 
secondary  education ;  but  there  is  no  limit,  natural  or  artificial, 
between  the  two,  any  more  than  there  is  between  youth  and  maturity. 
**  Elementary  education,"  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  has  a  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  limits.  In  the  year  1895,  which  is  the  last 
year  for  which  I  have  statistics,  out  of  five  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  children  attending  so-called  public  elementary  schools,  only 
fifty-three  thousand  (just  one  per  cent.)  were  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Obviously  the  vast  majority  of  our  children  leave  school  at  or 
before  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  receive  no  further  education  at  all.  'Thus 
elementary  education  may  be  defined  as  the  education  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  given  to  children  whose  school-life  will  end  at  fourteen,  and 
in  this  sense,  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  elementary  education 
has  limits,  and  need  have  no  close  connexion  with  secondary. 

But  though  we  speak  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
distinct,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  education  itself  has  only  one 
aim  in  view.  It  varies  in  extent  and  in  methods,  but  its  design  is  to 
produce  a  good  man.  On  any  other  understanding,  no  one  but  a  fool 
would  vote  for  universal  compulsory  education,  for  it  is  not  to  anybody's 
interest  that  all  his  neighbours  should  be  as  clever  or  as  learned  as  himself. 
I  may  claim,  then,  universal  assent  to  the  proposition  which  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Swiss  Codes,  that  the  object  of  education  is,  by  means 
of  instruction,  to  produce  ^'  a  man  of  active  intelligence,  a  useful  citizen, 
a  strictly  moral  man."  And  this,  as  Goethe  said,  is  not  merely  an 
ultimate  aim,  but  an  ever-present  aim,  the  object  of  every  day's  work 
and  every  lesson  as  much  as  of  the  whole  curriculum.  This  being  so, 
the  task  of  the  elementary  school  is  obviously  much  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  secondary  school.  The  latter  receives  children  whose  train- 
ing is  begun  and  maintained  in  the  home,  and  it  has  many  years  in  which 
it  can  enforce  its  own  training  by  repeated  lessons,  all  to  the  same  effect ; 
but  the  elementary  school  has  only  a  few  years  to  work  in,  and  has 
frequently  to  combat  the  active  opposition  of  the  home.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  elementary  schoolmaster  ought  to  receive  the  advice 
and  assistance  and  countenance  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  realm 
in   order  that  his  every  effort  may  be  well  directed,  and  that  his  spirit 
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may  not  be  broken  by  a  responsibility  too  great  for  him  to  bear  alone. 
It  is  important  that  he  should  teach  well — but  it  is  at  least  equally 
important  that  he  should  teach  the  right  things.  Now  what  kind  of 
assistance  and  advice  is  given  by  the  Education  Department  to  the 
eiementary  schoolmaster  in  this  trying  position  ?  It  is  true  that  of  late 
years,  by  an  alteration  of  the  rules  of  inspection,  the  mere  brutal  pressure 
of  overwork  has  been  greatly  relieved,  but  another  kind  of  pressure,  the 
pressure  of  a  mean  and  sordid  ideal,  has  also  been  greatly  increased.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  Code,  you  will  find  a  very  long  list  of  subjects  that 
may  be  taught,  each  of  which  is  appraised  at  a  monetary  value  ;  and  no 
other  hint  is  given  as  to  the  relative  value  of  these  subjects  in  education. 
For  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  schoolmaster  is  offered  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  head ;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  head 
for  recitation ;  one  shilling  for  singing  ;  one  shilling  for  drawing  ;  two 
shillings  per  head  for  English,  history,  geography,  and  elementary  science.; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  may  not  choose  more  than  two  of^these^ 
and  if  he  chooses  two  in  any  standard,  he  must  choose  two  for  every 
other  standard  ;  three  shillings  a  piece  (or  thereabouts)  for  any  two  of 
the  following:  algebra,  euclid,  mensuration,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  agriculture,  navigation,  Latin, 
French,  German,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  and,  in  effect,  for  any  other 
subject  of  which  the  teacher  can  frame  a  decent  syllabus.  With  some 
of  these  ingredients,  no  matter  which,  he  is  expected  to  make  up  a  total 
grant  of  not  less  than  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head.  But 
the  doses,  or  stages,  prescribed  by  the  Department  are  so  small  that  the 
teacher  can  often  be  secure  of  his  seventeen  and  sixpence,  or  more,  and 
yet  have  time  on  his  hands.  Here  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
steps  in  and  offers  large  rewards  for  the  teaching  of  science,  and  the 
more  money  is  earned  from  South  Kensington,  the  more  may  be  got 
from  Whitehall.  Is  it  not  likely  that  under  this  stimulus,  the  teacher, 
and  through  him  the  scholar,  will  begin  to  estimate  studies  by  their 
pecuniary  results,  and  adopt  a  mean  and  sordid  ideal  of  conduct? 

There  is  another  objection  to  these  regulations,  namely,  that  it  is 
possible  under  them  to  throw  a  great  preponderance  of  effort  into  the 
teaching  of  science  and  other  apparently  useful  subjects.  No  doubt 
this  happens  mainly  in  large  towns,  but  the  conditions  of  town-life  are 
such  as  require  peculiar  care  in  the  choice  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 
No  one  will  deny  that  applied  sciences,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  and 
the  like  subjects,  have  educational  merits,  but  they  have  also  great 
dements,  especially  when  taught  to  children  of  tender  age.  Among  the 
attractions  of  the  applied  sciences,  for  instance,  certainly  not  the  least 
is  their  commercial  utility,  and  the  subjects  themselves  foster  the  meaR 
habit,  already  fostered  far  too  much,  of  appraising  education  at  a 
pecuniary  value.  But  they  have  many  other  and  more  obvious  demerits, 
such  as  the  following.  Firstly,  in  places  where  subjects  technically 
useful  form  the  staple  of  elementary  instruction,  there  is  an  almost 
complete  divorce  between  elementary  education  as  given,  and  secondary 
education  as  given,  and  the  ''  ladder  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,"  which  was  created  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  instead  of 
being  used  more  and  more  is  used  gradually  less.  In  the  schemes 
which  the  Charity  Commission  has  made  for  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  country,   provision  is   generally  made  for  scholarships  to  be 
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offered  to  pupils  from  elementary  schools,  and  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion are  often  prescribed.  But  the  subjects,  which  of  course  are  the 
fundamental  subjects  of  secondary  schools,  are  almost  obsolete  in  the 
elementary.  The  children  who  apply  for  scholarships  are  quite  out  of 
touch  with  secondary  education  ;  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  grammar, 
or  history,  or  geography,  and  of  late  years  their  arithmetic  and  spelling, 
as  I  hear  from  many  sources,  have  begun  to  deteriorate.  This  fact 
suggests  a  second  objection.  The  premature  teaching  of  applied 
science  distracts  attention  from  subjects  which,  though  not  wanted  at 
first  for  a  smattering,  are  greatly  wanted  for  a  profounder  knowledge. 
Hence  when  a  boy  has  chosen  his  trade  and  goes  to  a  technical  school, 
he  is  often  not  fit  to  receive  the  instruction  that  he  asks  for.  Over  and 
over  again,  at  the  prize-givings  of  technical  schools,  you  will  hear  the 
same  complaint,  that  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  drop  their  technical 
work  in  order  to  teach  the  arithmetic  and  mathematics  that  ought  to 
have  been  learnt  at  school.  Again,  a  large  class  of  children  collected 
at  haphazard  will  ultimately  disperse  into  many  different  trades.  Hence, 
if  you  teach  them  any  particular  **  useful  subject,"  it  is  bound  to  be 
useless  to  a  large  proportion  of  them  :  the  very  hopes  that  you  raised  are 
disappointed,  and  even  such  education  as  you  give  is  brought  into  con- 
tempt. And  here  arises  a  fourth  objection.  The  teaching  of  applied 
science  or  other  technical  subjects  to  children  who  have  not  chosen 
their  trades  is  an  injustice  to  the  whole  community.  Education  is 
given,  under  compulsion  and  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  children  of 
poor  parents,  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  too.  The  ratepayers  pay,  not  that  the  child  may  be  made  a  good 
workman,  but  for  a  much  larger  purpose — that  he  may  be  made  a  good 
citizen.  It  is  not  his  working  hours  about  which  we  are  all  anxious,  for 
here  he  has  an  employer  to  look  after  him  ;  it  is  in  his  leisure  that  he 
may  become  dangerous  to  all  of  us,  unless  he  is  trained  in  good  habits. 
Well,  is  it  not  unjust  and  absurd  that  a  boy  who  afterwards  becomes  a 
carpenter,  and  another  who  turns  cabdriver,  and  another  who  turns  shop- 
man, should  all  be  taught  chemistry,  for  instance,  at  the  public  expense, 
when  the  desired  result  is  not  thereby  attained,  but  might  have  been 
attained,  and  at  far  less  expense,  by  a  better  chosen  medium  of 
instruction  ?  Other  objections  occur  to  me,  but  I  have  said  sufficient, 
I  hope,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary  education  of 
this  country,  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  from  Whitehall  and  South 
Kensington,  is  vague  in  its  purpose  and  vicious  in  its  methods.  It  is 
neither  complete  in  itself  nor  introductory  to  any  known  type  of 
higher  education  :  it  is  a  smattering  of  mere  instruction,  recommended 
by  unworthy  means.  Whatever  good  there  is  in  it  is  done  by  the 
teachers  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements. 

Several  detailed  schemes  of  reform  have  lately  been  put  forth,  but  I 
shall  not  discuss  them  now.  One  suggestion  seems  enough  for  one  man 
and  twenty  minutes.  How  much  useless  effort  and  expense  and  bickering 
might  be  saved  if  a  council  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  were  appointed 
to  direct  our  education !  Suppose  such  a  council  to  be  chosen  and 
placed  in  authority.  Suppose  that  it  agreed  on  certain  first  principles, 
and  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  them,  to  draw  up  ideal  curricula  for 
schools  of  various  kinds — elementary,  technical,  commercial,  profes- 
sional, pointing  out  what  subjects  should  be  invariable,  and  assigning  to 
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these  their  proper  order  and  proportion,  but  leaving  to  the  teachers 
what  is  proper  to  their  art,  namely,  the  invention  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Suppose  that  if  any  reformer  should  invent  a  new  type  of 
corriculum,  the  experiment  wece  tried  first  on  a  small  scale  and  after- 
wards extended  if  it  were  found  successful,  its  success  being  judged  by 
its  merits  and  not  by  its  popularity.  Is  there  anything  absurd  or 
impracticable  in  such  a  supposition  ?  There  is  not :  on  the  contrary.  I 
have  only  described  in  a  few  words  the  actual  practice  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  nations  whose  education  we  admire  and 
env)-,  and  from  whom  we  borrowed  the  idea  of  universal  education. 
No  doubt  it  is  often  said  that  to  adopt  first  principles  and  act  upon 
them  is  un-English,  and  that  the  policy  of  this  country  has  always  been 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  endless  compromises  and  makeshifts. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  makeshifts  here.  Universal  education  is  a 
wholly  foreign  invention,  borrowed  by  us  only  yesterday,  and  it  is  merely 
stupid  to  borrow  the  invention  without  borrowing  also  that  part  of  the 
machinery  which  makes  the  invention  serviceable.  And,  after  all,  I  am 
Dot  asking  for  anything  revolutionary.  The  functions  which  would  be 
exercised  by  an  educational  council  are  now  usurped  by  a  hundred 
irresponsible  persons,  whose  qualifications,  and  even  whose  names,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  the  public.  Who  is  it  that  really  makes  the  Elemen- 
tary Code  ?  Who  really  prepares  the  Directory  of  Science  and  Art  ? 
What  eminent  authorities  were  consulted  when  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
civil  service,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  chartered  accountants,  the 
civil  engineers,  the  architects,  the  actuaries,  the  pharmaceutical  chemists, 
the  veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  rest,  drew  up  their  different  schemes  of 
preliminary  examinations,  and  imposed  their  ideas  of  a  curriculum  on 
secondary  schools  ?  Nobody  can  answer  these  questions,  and  yet 
cDormous  public  interests  of  every  kind  are  involved  in  them. 

Briefly,  then,  for  my  time  is  at  an  end,  my  opinion  is  that  a  public 
educational  council,  competent,  and  respected  because  it  is  evidently 
competent,  should  be  appointed  to  promulgate  the  principles  and  deter- 
mine thereby  the  limits  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  How 
shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  If  there  is  any  field  of  activity  in  which 
precision  of  mind  is  appropriate,  surely  it  is  the  field  of  public  education. 


Formation  of  Educational  Councils. 

The  Van.  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  and  Canon 

and  Chancellor  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  ''The  Formation  of  Educational  Councils." 
An  able  paper  on  a  similar  subject  was  read  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Manchester  at  last  year's  Congress ;  he  had  in  his  mind  the  Council 
from  the  State  point  of  view,  and  I  desire  to  supplement  his  paper 
with  something  from  the  Church  point  of  view  —  to  speak  of 
these  Councils  as  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  Church. 
There  is  a  place  here  for  such  a  paper.  We  are  dealing  with  National 
Education,  but  we  are  dealing  with  it  at  a  Church  Congress,  where  we 
meet  as  Churchmen,  as  those  who,  with  an  honourable  interest  in 
NatioDal  Education  under  all  its  aspects,  have  yet  received  the  religious 
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side  of  it  as  their  special  charge.  To  us  Churchmen,  the  religious 
element  in  education  is  supreme.  If  we  don't  keep  it  supreme,  we  had 
better  clear  out  of  the  educational  field  altogether.  This  is  a  common- 
place, but  a  common-place  which  needs  at  the  present  time  to  be 
reiterated  again  and  again.  Of  the  laity  who  support  Church  schools, 
some  regard  them  merely  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  promoting  culture 
and  national  prosperity.  Many  are  thinking  mainly  of  the  rates.  Only 
a  minority  (all  honour  to  them)  are  keen  about  the  religious  side  of  the 
work.  The  clergy  may  be  keen  about  it ;  only,  if  so,  would  that  more  of 
them  went  into  the  schools,  and  taught  religion  to  scholars  and  pupil- 
teachers  !  'i*he  clergy  do  not  stand  in  the  matter  as  they  stood  twenty 
years  ago ;  nor  yet,  I  fear,  do  the  teachers.  An  attitude  of  aloofness 
characterizes  many  of  the  younger  men,  even  in  the  Church  schools : 
a  latent  feeling  of  discontent,  which  may  grow  into  open  hostility.  I  am 
not  apportioning  the  blame,  I  am  only  stating  the  fact.  There  is  danger 
lest,  whilst  contending  about  the  machinery,  we  lose  that  for  which 
alone  the  machinery  is  maintained  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  absolutely 
certain  than  that,  if  the  religious  interest  leaves  the  Voluntary  schools, 
the  Voluntary  schools  are  doomed. 

And  the  educational  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  made 
it  plain  that  the  only  security  for  preserving  the  religious  interest  is  the 
denominational  principle.  Therefore  slowly,  but  surely,  we  are  coming, 
or  recurring,  to  that  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  settlement  in  national 
education.  And,  for  us  Churchmen,  the  denominational  principle 
means  the  right  to  give  education  to  our  children  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church :  it  means  a  settlement  in  which  there  shall  be  full 
place  for  that  mind,  not  narrowly  interpreted,  not  represented  by  a 
system  exclusively  clerical,  but  yet  by  one  expressing  clearly  the  facts 
of  historic  Christianity,  definite  as  to  the  doctrine  and  life  which  are 
based  upon  them. 

And,  in  order  to  make  the  Church  system  of  education  effective, 
rhe  great  desideratum  is  more  of  organized  unity.  What  is  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  must  be  done  by  the  Church.  The  educational 
movement  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  brings  us  to  the  recognition 
of  denominationalism  ;  the  Church  movement,  during  the  same  period, 
brings  us  to  the  recognition  of  corporate  Church  action.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop expressed  the  principle  when  he  said,  **The  Church  must  learn 
to  do  her  own  work."  May  the  present  primate  teach  us  how  to 
apply  it !  One  application  of  the  principle  is  the  formation  of 
Educational  Councils  as  parts  of  recognized  Church  machinery. 

To  come  to  details.  These  councils  should  embrace  both  secondary 
and  elementary  schools.  The  historical  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  higher  education  is  no  less  close,  and  has  lasted  longer  than  that 
which  unites  the  Church  to  education  merely  elementary ;  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  country,  and  the  future  of  the  Church,  depend  as 
much  upon  the  religious  training  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  as 
upon  that  of  the  working  class.  These  classes  are  our  chief  force  in 
literature  and  commerce ;  they  give  us  leaders  in  politics,  and  tone  to 
social  life.  If  we  make  an  effort  to  draw  all  branches  of  education 
rnto  a  religious  unity,  they  surely  cannot  be  excluded. 

I. — These  councils  should  be  formed  on  diocesan  lines.    The  unit  of 
area  in  Church  organization  is  the  diocese.     The  diocese,  then,  will  be 
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the  basis  from  which  our  organization  will  start.  Some  of  our  educa- 
tional laymen  are  hankering  after  another  area.  The  county  magnate 
is  at  home  in  the  county ;  there  he  feels  that  his  foot  is  ^*  on  his  native 
heath."  The  diocese,  however,  is  in  some  cases  more  or  less  unknown 
ground  to  him — he  does  not  know  where  he  stands  on  it — it  is  clerical 
domain.  Now,  if  a  truer  view  is  to  be  learnt,  the  first  thing  is  for  the 
clergy  themselves  to  recognize  the  diocese.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
vhose  r61e  it  is  to  keep  the  Church  weak,  is  only  wise  in  his  generation 
when  he  seeks  to  draw  a  line  between  diocesan  officers  and  parish 
clergy;  but  the  clergy  ought  to  know  better.  They  will  be  silly, 
indeed,  if  they  are  caugiit  by  that  device.  The  strength  of  the  Church 
lies  largely  in  the  recognition  of  the  diocesan  area,  for  to  a  believer 
in  episcopacy  it  expresses  a  first  principle ;  and  diocesan  unity — the 
frank  acknowledgment  of  all  the  graduated  order,  under  the  bishops, 
of  diocesan  life — contributes  beyond  most  things  to  Church  stability. 
The  pioneers  of  our  Church  educational  movement  understood  this, 
and  that  was  the  reason,  as  I  heard  from  one  of  them — a  distinguished 
layman — why  they  contended  for  diocesan  rather  than  county  boards. 

The  council  will  be  diocesan,  and  will  emanate  from  the  diocesan 
conference  as  the  representative  body  of  the  diocese.  Diocesan 
conferences  express  a  transitional  period  and  a  system  as  yet  only 
inchoate,  but  in  them  is  the  germ  of  the  restored  Synod,  and  our  lyisdom 
is  not  to  snub  them,  but  so  to  use  them  that  they  may  grow  to  a  larger 
purpose.  From  the  diocesan  conference,  as  the  source  under  the 
bishop  of  all  diocesan  activities,  and  representing  equally  clergy  and 
laity,  we  form  the  council.  The  nucleus  consists  of  members  of  the 
conference,  to  whom  are  joined,  by  co-option  or  otherwise,  persons 
interested  in  education,  chosen  from  the  different  divisions  of  the 
diocese,  and  representing  different  branches  of  educational  work 
—the  work  of  the  Secondary  and  the  Sunday  school  as  well  as  the 
Elementary  school.  Teachers,  as  well  as  parents  and  managers,  are 
included. 

The  Diocesan  Council  will  report  to  the  Conference,  and  under  the 
conference  will  originate  policy,  and  be  responsible  for  principles,  while 
for  detailed  work  it  will  form  associations— the  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion for  the  Sunday  school  work,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Associa- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  Day  and  Secondary  school. 

(i)  For  our  Diocesan  Day  School  Associations,  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  able 
to  look  to- the  associations  constituted  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act 
of  this  year.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  either  to  constitute  these 
statutory  bodies  on  civil  lines,  or  to  confine  them  simply  to  finance. 
Those  who  advocate  the  civil  area  do  not,  I  think,  realize  the  position. 
On  this  particular  point  these  men  come  late  into  the  field,  and  are 
unaware  that  the  policy  of  confederation  has  been  pressed  by  Church 
educationalists  for  several  years  past»  specially  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  the  strength  of  consolidation  to  the  system  of  Church 
schools,  and  that  this  consolidation  would  do  more  than  anything  to 
make  it  strong.  In  the  association  clauses  we  see  the  fruits  of  our 
effort,  and  to  frame  the  associations  on  lines  unknown  to  Church 
organization  would  be  to  sacrifice  our  toil,  and  to  surrender  a  great 
opportunity.  That  opportunity  is  legitimately  ours.  The  counties  had 
their  chance  last  year,  and  refused  it;  and  seeing  they  judged  themselves 
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unworthy,  the  Government  naturally  turned  to  the  dioceses  and  denomi- 
nations. As  Mr.  Courtney — no  exponent  of  exclusively  Church  policy — 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these  clauses  mean  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  now  to  have  the  chance  of  organizing  her  schools  on  her 
own  lines.  If  the  opportunity  is  offered,  we  have  the  right  to  ask  for  it 
in  the  form  which  will  give  us  the  chance  of  making  a  good  use  of  it.  It 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  concede  the  principle  with  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  Voluntary  schools,  and  then  to  clog  it  with  restrictions, 
hindering  it  from  recognizing  that  side  of  Voluntary  schools  which 
gives  them  their  chief  force,  namely,  their  religious  character.  What 
would  have  been  unstatesmanlike  in  the  politician  not  to  give,  it  is 
suicidal,  when  given,  for  the  Churchman  to  reject.  If  the  associations 
under  the  Act  are  formed  on  civil  lines,  and  are  occupied  simply 
with  finance,  they  will  only  tend  still  further  to  concentrate  attention  on 
secular  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  interest  — they  will  only 
add  one  other  to  the  already  overmulti plied  agencies  busied  with  our 
schools  ;  but  if,  while  giving  them  exclusive  control  over  the  financial 
object  for  which  they  were  primarily  constituted,  we  are  able  also  to 
use  them  as  the  executive  associations  under  our  diocesan  councils  for 
wider  and  higher  purposes,  including  amongst  these  a  fuller  religious 
fellowship  between  parents,  teachers,  and  clergy,  then  they  will  not  only 
have  brought  unity  into  our  educational  arrangements,  but  they  will 
have  given  a  much  needed  lift  to  their  whole  tone  and  aim.  I  know 
that  these  associations  are  at  present  disposed,  like  all  young  things,  to 
"  fancy  themselves  "  a  little,  and  to  desire  to  stand  alone  ;  but  give  them 
time,  and  they  will  tone  down,  and  find  pride  in  filling  their  own  special 
place  in  our  system.  A  large  future  may  be  before  these  associations. 
If  they  learn  the  lesson,  it  will  be  theirs. 

(2)  There  is  at  present  no  corresponding  machinery  with  Statutory 
sanction  which  can  give  us  our  associations  for  secondary  education. 
It  will,  however,  be  quite  possible  to  form  voluntary  associations  in  this 
connexion.  Many  dioceses  have  already  furnished  the  model,  and  have 
shown  how,  by  the  help  of  conferences  between  parents  and  teachers,  the 
holding  of  quiet  days  for  devotional  purposes,  the  publication  of  a 
diocesan  syllabus,  and  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  pay  friendly 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  give  counsel  where  invited — these  associations 
may  gain  fuller  attention  for  the  religious  teaching  in  Secondary  schools, 
and  strengthen  common  feeling  and  interest  in  religious  training. 

Form  such  associations  of  different  kinds,  as  the  executives  of  the 
diocesan  councils,  and  affiliate  local  branches  to  them  in  the  several 
archdeaconries  and  rural  deaneries,  and  then  by  degrees  a  whole  diocese 
may  be  permeated  with  a  full  sympathy  for  religious  education. 

II. — The  diocese  is  the  unit,  it  is  not  the  collective  Church.  These 
diocesan  bodies  must  lead  up  to  central  bodies  modelled  on  the  same 
principles.  Thus,  from  Convocation  and  the  Lay  Houses  there  will 
emanate  central  councils,  looking  to  the  central  synod  as  their  source 
and  their  ultimate  guide,  just  as  the  diocesan  councils  look  to  the 
diocesan  synod.  After  the  model  of  the  diocese,  members  of  the 
central  synod  will  form  the  nucleus  of  these  councils ;  and  after  the 
same  model  round  this  nucleus  will  be  grouped  representatives  of 
educational  bodies  and  interests,  including  members  of  the  diocesan 
councils. 
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The  work  of  each  branch  of  education,  secondary  and  elementary,  is 
so  vast  in  itself,  that  under  its  central  aspect  each  will  require  a  separate 
council,  although  on  occasions  demanding  an  expression  of  the  full 
unity  of  the  cause  of  religious  education,  these  two  councils  might  well 
be  merged. 

(i)  It  will  be  well  to  use  existing  agencies  where  possible,  and  for 
the  central  elementary  council  we  may,  perhaps,  look  to  the  National 
Society.  That  Society  has  for  long  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in 
connexion  with  the  education  of  the  poor ;  it  has  done  much  lately 
to  adapt  itself  to  altered  conditions,  and  is  giving  us  useful 
help  in  the  present  crisis.  Its  Consultative  Body  of  representatives,  if 
slightly  enlarged,  might  supply  us  with  the  needed  organization.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  the  council,  which  would  be  the 
representative  educational  body  of  the  Church,  should  occupy  a 
subordinate  position ;  nor  would  the  associations  elected  under 
the  Voluntary  School  Act — if  these  are  eventually  to  form  a  constituent 
\ajx  of  our  Church  educational  machinery — own  allegiance  to  any 
Body  on  which  they  had  not  themselves  a  place  by  representation. 
If  the  National  Society  is  to  render  a  yet  fuller  service  to  the  Church 
by  helping  us  to  what  we  want,  the  Associations  must  find  an  adequate 
place  on  the  Representative  Body,  and  in  all  matters  of  general  policy 
that  Body,  not  the  committee  of  the  Society,  must  be  supreme.  The 
representative  body  of  the  National  Society  would  thus  be  formed 
into  the  Central  Council :  the  Society  itself  and  its  standing  committee 
(with  some  enlargement)  would  naturally  stand  for  the  Central  Executive 
Association. 

(2)  The  Church  has  no  existing  agency  of  equal  authority  with  the 
National  Society  to  give  us  the  Central  Council  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  view  of  a  probable  introduction  of  a  measure  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion next  session,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  after  a  considerable  period 
of  continuous  effort  in  Convocation,  the  formation  of  such  a  body  is 
now  all  but  complete  in  the  Southern  Province.  It  is  proposed  that 
representatives  of  Convocation  and  the  Lay  Houses  should  be  its  main 
constituents ;  to  these  are  added  representatives  of  the  dioceses  and 
the  universities,  and  persons  nominated  by  the  archbishops,  including 
teachers  in  Secondary  schools.  Women  are  eligible  for  seats  on  this 
Council,  and  its  object  will  be  to  act  as  a  Central  Organization  for 
Secondary  Education  on  its  religious  side,  and  as  such  to  promote 
the  formation  and  the  work  of  the  diocesan  associations  and  kindred 
agencies,  to  safe-guard  the  legitimate  interests  of  Churchmen  with 
reference  to  endowments  and  legislation,  and  generally  to  help  the 
Church  in  tl  e  discharge  of  her  responsibilities,  whether  at  school  or 
home,  towards  the  younger  members  of  the  Middle  and  Upi>er  Classes. 
Its  Executive  Committee  would  do  the  work  of  a  central  association. 

III. — The  organization  thus  described  in  its  different  parts  would  be 
manifestly  a  very  important  influence,  and  its  relations  with  other  agencies, 
either  existing  or  about  to  be  created,  in  Church  and  State,  would 
require  careful  adjustment. 

(i)  In  some  dioceses  machinery  of  the  type  that  has  been  indicated 
has  already  been  set  up ;  in  others  the  ground  is  clear  for  its  establish- 
ment ;  but  where  the  new  organization  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
diocesan    bodies    which    are    unsuited    to    present    conditions,    and 
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yet  have  no  wish  to  he  effaced,  jealousies  often  arise,  and  a  settlement 
is  not  easy.  Ftstina  lente  must  be  the  motto.  The  best  plan  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  already  indicated,  to  use  the  old  societies  as 
executives  for  the  Diocesan  Council,  the  latter  originating,  the  former 
administering.  The  old  and  the  new  will  more  readily  fall  into  their 
respective  place  if  common  financial  arrangements  are  established,  and 
the  one  body  has  its  due  share  of  representation  on  the  other.  The 
chief  requisites  for  a  settlement  are  a  ready  recognition  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  right  temper  on  both  sides.  Granted 
these,  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  will  disappear. 

(2)  The  relations  with  the  civil  organizations  of  the  State  require  yet 
more  of  thought  and  foresight.  As  regards  elementary  education,  indeed, 
the  State  has  already  done  much  to  clear  up  the  position  for  us  by 
conceding  the  diocesan  area  and  denominational  division  for  the  purposes 
of  school  association.  It  is  objected  that  this  arrangement  may  interfere 
with  future  proposals  for  placing  the  whole  system  of  national  education 
on  county  lines.  The  answer  is,  that  the  educational  chestnut  is  too  apt  to 
burn  the  fingers  to  make  politicians  eager  to  try  their  hand  again  at 
pulling  it  out  of  the  fire.  Get  Churchmen  to  understand  what  is  at 
stake,  and  they  will  occupy  the  ground  so  resolutely,  and  work  the 
diocesan  area  so  well,  that  no  statesman  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  turn  them 
off;  and  if  he  is  anxious  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  county  councils  to 
add  the  care  of  elementary  education  to  their  other  duties,  he  will 
somehow  devise  a  means  of  establishing  his  county  local  authority 
without  disturbing  the  diocesan  association. 

The  plan  of  the  Government  as  to  secondary  education  has  yet  to  be 
disclosed.  No  objection,  however,  was  taken  to  the  proposals  of  last 
year's  Bill  as  regards  the  devolution  of  secondary  education  on  the 
county  council ;  they  will,  therefore,  in  some  form  or  other,  probably 
be  renewed.  In  this  case,  then,  the  diocesan  association  will  not  be  in 
sole  possession  of  the  field  ;  but  clause  13,  section  i.,  of  the  Bill  of  1896, 
stipulated  that  no  disabilities  should  attach  to  schools  in  respect  of  their 
religious  connexion.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  our  Church  organiza- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  will  be  readily 
recognized,  and  we  may  reasonably  claim  that  they  shall  be  used 
as  agents  in  administering  public  funds  devoted  to  Church  schools, 
and  shall  be  consulted  when  schemes  are  drawn  up  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Church  endowments. 

To  sum  up  :  we  aim  by  these  councils  and  associations  at  finding 
more  adequate  expression  for  the  collective  influence  and  action  of 
the  Church  in  national  education  ;  and  this,  with  a  view  not  of  retarding 
knowledge  but  of  strengthening  religion.  Starting  with  the  diocese  as 
the  unit,  and  with  the  diocesan  synod  as  the  representative  diocesan  body, 
the  Church  constitutes  in  each  diocese  a  council  of  education  in  con- 
nexion with  the  synod.  This  council  embraces  the  different  branches  of 
education  in  one  religious  unity,  and  appoints  associations  to  be  the 
executive  for  the  work  of  each  of  these  branches.  The  organization  of 
the  diocese  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Church  at  large.  Central  councils 
and  executive  associations  answer  to  kindred  diocesan  bodies,  and  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  bodies  from  which  they  emanate.  The  two 
central  councils  gather  up  the  work  of  the  diocesan  bodies,  and  supply 
them  with  principles  of  common  action.     They  compare  one  diocese 
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with  another,  ami  recommend  the  best  methods;  they  give  us  a 
recognized  court  of  reference ;  they  enable  us  to  meet  other  organiza- 
tions on  equal  terms ;  they  are  the  final  expression  of  the  collective 
imity. 

This  is  no  mere  paper  constitution ;  much  of  it  has  been  already 
practically  tested,  or  is  on  its  way  to  be  tested,  and  it  contains  nothing 
which  may  not  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  religious  side  of  a  nation's  life 
in  a  system  of  national  education.  The  State  is  duly  recognized,  and 
in  its  own  sphere  remains  supreme,  while  it  gains  from  dealing  no 
longer  with  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  irresponsible  agents,  but  with 
the  authorized  representatives  of  a  collective  Church  ;  it  gains,  because 
there  will  be  no  longer  a  sense  of  grievance  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
England  from  co-operating  to  the  full  in  that  cause  of  national 
education  to  which  she  is  bound  by  her  spirit  and  history.  And  the 
Church  will  gain.  In  this  union  she  will  be  strong.  It  will  quicken  the 
religious  spirit  in  the  work ;  it  will  give  inspiration  ;  add  purpose  and 
power.  There  will  be  power,  if  need  be,  to  resist ;  above  all,  the  power 
which  comes  from  the  sense  that  the  work  is  now  worthy  of  her,  and 
4hat  all  the  energy  of  her  full  life  is  in  it ;  that  consciousness  is 
always  to  the  Ctiurch  an  earnest  of  coming  victory.  The  end  is 
not  yet ;  but  possibilities  will  shape  themselves  into  fulfilments ; 
<iif!]cuUies  will  go  (iown  under  the  force  of  steady  efTort ;  and  what 
effort  is  too  great  for  a  result  so  large  ?  Because  the  Church  knew 
chc  opportunity  of  her  day,  the  future  of  England  was  won  for  Christ. 


DISCUSSION. 
E.  Gray,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  North  Westham. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  to  in  any  way  criticise  the  various 
papers  which  have  already  been  read  to  this  gathering,  but  I  think  that  we  may 
cake  some  comfort  to  ourselves  in  the  fact  that  National  Education  has  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  Church  Congress  this  year,  and  I  hope  that  tlie  note  which 
has  already  been  sounded  will  be  re-echoed  at  many  future  Church  Congresses,  and 
the  public  may  realize  that  those  who  are  leading  the  Church  of  England  are  also 
laking  an  active  part  in  educating  the  people  of  England.  I  would  dismiss  the  paper 
which  has  just  been  read  with  the  remark  that  I  disagree  with  almost  every  sentiment 
the  reader  has  expressed,  and  I  disagree  both  as  an  educationalist  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  want  the  Church  to  be  true  to  its  own  character,  and 
««ek  to  influence  the  whole  of  the  country,  not  by  creating  diocesan  organizations  for 
<rhuTch  schools  alone,  which  will  lead  to  counter  organizations  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Church,  and  thus  perpetual  conflict  and  antagonism,  but  I  would 
wish  the  Church  to  endeavour  to  remove  by  conciliation  the  antagonism  which  already 
exists.  I  want  the  hand  of  the  Church  in  every  piece  of  educational  work  which  is 
^oing  on  all  over  the  country.  The  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  seemed  to  forget  other 
«^ools  which  already  exist,  and  which  have  already  taken  their  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  country.  Such  an  organization  as  that  sketched  by  the  Archdeacon 
would  result  not  only  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  conflict,  but  in  its 
accentuation.  I  would  wish  for  the  good  of  the  children  that  the  conflict  between 
extreme  sectarians  should  pass  away.  In  regard  to  the  very  able  paper  by  Dr.  Gow, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  rather  playful  description  of  the  elementary  school  system 
was  a  little  bit  exaggerated  and  a  little  bit  overdrawn,  and  it  would  have  applied  with 
a  little  more  accuracy  to  the  condition  of  the  elementary  schools  three  years  ago,  but 
does  not  do  so  now.  A  wiser  spirit  has  prevailed  at  Whitehall,  and  under  Sir 
<veorge  Kekewich  we  have  had  at  least  one  roan  who  knows  what  a  diild  is  like, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  blame  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  as  much  as  they  are 
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blamed.  I  think  his  paper  was  founded  upon  the  statistics  of  some  years  ago,  and 
not  those  of  recent  date,  because  I  note  in  one  part  of  his  paper  he  refers  to  the 
17s.  6d.  limit,  and  that  was  removed  last  Session.  But  in  substance  it  was  a  fair 
descri{)tion,  and  so  it  will  be  until  the  country  succeeds  in  securing  competent  local 
educational  authorities  whose  sole  desire  is  the  advancement  of  education,  with  sufficient 
power  and  sufficient  elasticity  in  their  nature  to  deal  with  the  separate  needs  of  separate 
localities ;  and  we  should  not  try  to  drive  the  whole  machine  from  one  central  department, 
by  men  who  have  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  educational  question  by  study 
within  their  own  four  walls,  instead  of  by  contact  with  the  children  of  the  country. 
We  too  often  disregard  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  successfully  apply  to 
the  village  schools  of  Wales  exactly  the  same  system  you  apply  to  London,  or  to  the 
rural  districts  of  Cornwall  what  you  would  apply  to  the  city  you  are  now  in  of 
Nottingham.  I  perfectly  agree  that  a  central  council  is  nece^sary  at  Whitehall,  and 
that  under  that  there  should  exist  in  the  county  areas  or  the  county  boroughs  a  very 
wide  elasticity  in  control,  if  the  necessities  of  the  several  districts  are  to  be  met.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Gow  did  not  suggest  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  secondary  schools.  I  believe  myself  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  it,  and  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  injurious.  That  is  why  I 
prefer  the  word  primary  to  the  word  elementary,  as  it  better  represents  the  relation 
itetween  the  two  branches.  Mr.  Gow  said  that  according  to  the  last  public  statistics 
there  were  53,000  children  attending  our  primary  schools  over  the  age  of  fourteen, 
who  were  obtaining  something  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  elementary 
schools.  I  am  very  much  afraid  if  the  sharp  dividing  line  had  been  drawn  these 
children  would  have  left  the  schools  a  year  earlier,  and  have  lost  that  little  additional 
education  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  the  future.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  your  primary  schools  shall  stop  here  and  go  no  further.  You  have  to 
recollect  the  difficulties  of  railway  communication  in  country  districts,  and  you  must 
not  put  pupils  to  a  great  expense  by  putting  up  separate  buildings  in  separate  places  to 
carry  on  separate  organizations.  It  is  only  right  to  consult  the  ratepayer  and  taxpayer  in 
this  matter.  When  the  House  of  Commons  is  voting  the  education  grant,  which  it  does 
so  willingly  year  by  year,  its  desire  is  that  it  should  be  expended  on  the  children,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  not  that  it  should  be  wasted  in  needless  organizations,  and 
in  the  multiplication  of  existing  councils.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  work  of  primary  schools  would  be  defeated  by  the  desire  of  ratepayers  to  give 
those  children  the  benefit  who  can  stay  at  the  schools  a  year  or  two  longer,  although  they 
cannot  go  through  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools.  My  hope  is  that 
the  plan  which  has  been  sketched  on  this  platform  this  morning  will  be  put  into  force 
by  Parliament,  and  that  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  may  have  the  benent  of  a  council 
of  experts,  as  is  the  case  in  Switzerland.  That  might  well  exist  here,  and  primary 
and  secondary  education  be  at  once  united  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  but  I 
recollect  one  of  the  latest  pieces  of  advice  he  gave  was  that  teachers  of  to-day  should 
labour  unceasingly  until  State  education  had  been  placed  under  a  responsible  State 
Minister.  Let  the  pettifogging  little  School  Boards  which  exist  be  removed,  and  let 
those  which  are  good  and  which  will  remain  be  strengthened.  Everybody  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  Church  schools  knows  that  the  five  shillings  per  head 
granted  under  the  recent  Act  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  going ; 
and  they,  too,  must  look  for  a  new  form  of  State  assistance  to  keep  them  as  an 
integral  portion  of  our  educational  machinery. 


R.  Waddington,  Esq.,  Bolton. 

I  AGREE  with  Mr.  Gray  in  regard  to  the  last  p>aper.  The  greatest  mistake  we 
can  possibly  commit — and  it  has  been  committed  during  the  last  few  months — has 
1>een  in  accentuating  the  difference  of  sects  in  dealing  with  the  primary  schools.  I 
would  plead  with  you  to  think  of  the  child.  I  was  struck  last  night  and  to-day  by 
the  keen  desire  running  through  each  audience  to  come  to  a  solution  in  the  interests 
of  the  child.  You  travel  in  some  of  our  northern  counties  or  manufacturing  districts,, 
and  you  find  the  voluntary  schools  crippled  for  the  want  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  to  improve  the  sanitation  and  the  building  of  the  schools.  You  find  the 
children,  day  by  day,  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  everybody  agrees  ought  to  be  very 
much  better,  and  then  you  walk  to  the  places  where  the  miner  very  largely  spends  his 
leisure,  and  you  find  ;£*  10,000  spent  with  very  great  lavishness  on  a  public-house  to 
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proride  f>r  the  leisure  of  the  miner  and  the  artisan  ;  and  I  want  to  know  why  the 
little  child  is  not  to  have  ;^500  spent  upon  the  place  where  it  spends  the  greatest 
part  of  its  life  and  where  its  tuture  character  is  formed.  That  child  is  to  be  sacrificed 
10  the  extreme  opinions  on  both  sides,  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  spoke,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  in  what  he  said  in  respect  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  schools,  and — one  is  always  ready  to  exempt  persons  present, 
and  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  when  you  are  addressing  an  audience — 1  would  suggest  to 
jou  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  Bishop  said.  It  is  far  too  true.  I 
daie  say  the  clergy  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  cast-iron  methods  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  by  the  anxiety  for  that  extra  shilling  grant  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  as  my 
experieoce  of  Church  f^chools  that  there  is  overwhelming  care  taken  for  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector,  and  while  there  is  remarkable  regularity  and  close  attention  when 
Her  Majesty**  Inspector  is  coming,  it  is  too  often  true  that  the  only  receiver  of  the 
Inspector  of  Religious  Knowledge  is  the  schoolmaster  himself.  I  tell  you  it  is  true. 
I  have  had  a  wide  experience.  I  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in  schools,  and  not  in 
one  pariskh  only ;  and  though  I  may  have  been  in  exceptional  parishes,  and  I  only 
hope  I  have,  the  Bishop  certainly  confirms  my  position.  The  very  fact  that  you  send 
a  Diocesan  Inspector  round  to  inspect  your  schools  in  a  subject  which  above  all  others 
ought  to  be  left  without  examination  confirms  what  I  say,  for  religion  is  a  subject  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  best  for  the  child  with  a  cast-iron  syllabus  and  the 
Inspector  coming.  There  is  the  clergyman  in  the  parish,  who  should  be  the  guarantor 
of  the  child's  religious  training.  I  will  not  labour  that  point  long.  We  teachers  are 
cognizant  day  by  day  with  the  unfair  incidents  of  the  present  controversy,  because  we 
are  day  by  day  closely  in  touch  with  the  defects  that  we  see.  Dr.  Gow  suggests 
limitations  of  primary  education.  You  might  suggest  to  him  that  he  will  never  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit  the  voluntary  schools  ;  their  poverty  is  the  restriction. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  24,000  certificated  assistant  teachers  working  in  the 
prhnary  schools,  and  only  6,cxx?  of  these  are  in  the  voluntary  schools.  There  are 
iSfOOO  teaching  two  millions  of  scholars  m  the  board  schools  of  the  country,  and  only 
6,000  teaching  two-and-a-half  millions  of  children  in  the  voluntary  schools,  and  while 
tbat  goes  on  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of  the  limitation  of  the  schools.  But  why  should 
there  be  limitation  in  the  education  of  the  children  ?  We  do  not  want  limitation  and 
ought  not  to  have  it.  Dr.  Gow  told  you  of  the  cabman  who  was  learning  navigation. 
Well,  why  should  he  not  learn  navigation  ?  He  would  be  no  worse  a  cabman  if  he 
learned  chemistry.  Dr.  Temple  said  at  the  meeting  for  working  men  on  Tuesday- 
night,  that  the  right  way  to  a  bishopric  was  to  plough  a  good  straight  furrow  in  the 
field,  and  if  it  is  not  a  bod  thing  to  start  as  a  ploughman  and  finish  an  archbishop,  it  can- 
not be  a  bad  thing  to  start  with  chemistry,  even  if  you  finish  as  a  cabman.  But  Dr. 
Gow  spoils  his  position.  He  starts  by  saying  he  wants  to  make  a  man,  and  finishes 
by  saying;  be  wants  to  make  a  cabman.  There  are  130,000  children  taking  specific 
subjects  to-day  out  of  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  72,000  of  these  are  taking  those 
cnhurtful  subjects  known  as  domestic  economy  and  animal  physiology.  If  }OU  call 
that  a  very  advanced  education,  I  do  not,  and  to  begin  talking  about  limitations  and 
to  say  that  is  a  reason  why  technical  schools  should  get  children  who  would  grasp  the 
sabject  is  entirely  missing  the  real  point.  Last  year,  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
children  who  were  ten  years  of  age  the  year  before  disappeared  from  the  school  ras- 
ters before  reaching  eleven.  They  stay  on  the  streets  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  take  up  shorthand  or  some  other  subject,  and  they  go  on 
and  take  it  np,  and  they  have  lost  the  rudiments,  and  you  cannot  wonder.  We 
want  not  to  limit  our  primary  system,  but  to  enlarge  it  very  much,  and  to  apply  the 
law  and  commence  by  saying  that  every  child  must  go  to  school  till  it  is  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  CANNOT  go  into  various  points  which  have  been  raised,  because  I  have  only  ten 
ninutes,  and  wish  to  speak  specially  upon  the  religious  question.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  education  in  public  schools  as  an  examiner  at  Cambridge,  and  now  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Church  Schools  Committee  for  Secondary  Education,  and  I  lay 
down  this  principle,  and  I  hope  we  all  agree  to  it,  that  the  fear  of  God  ought  to  be  the 
foondation  of  education.  All  this  morning  we  have  heard  about  the  secular  side  of 
education,  how  to  better  arrange  it  and  improve  the  mental  faculties.     No  doubt  the 
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Bishop  of  Hereford  did  speak  on  the  religious  side,  and  said  that  religious  and  morai 
training  were  most  important ;  but  I  maintain,  in  the  conditions  of.  this  country,  we 
cannot  have  a  universal  system  of  undenominational  education.     Mr.  Gladstone  ha» 
called  it "  the  horrid  monster,  "and  it  really  is  so.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  the  head  of  the  training  college  got  up  in  the  time  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  train 
up  teachers  in  undenominational  principles,  and  it  was  a  failure.     Since  that  time  the 
Church  of  Engl  md  has  establi^ihed  a  large  number  of  training  colleges  at  a  very  great 
expense,  and  has  provided  a  mass  of  teachers  for  the  country,  and  she  has  done  what 
I  was  astonished  to  Bnrl  suggested  she  had  not  done.    She  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  education,  and  has  been  foremost  in  it  for  the  last  two  centuries.     To  suppose  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  just  awakening  to  the  importance  of  education  is  folly  and 
crass  ignorance.     The  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  is  educating  nearly  half 
the  number  of  children  in  the  country.     Our  Nonconformist  brethren  have  got  very  few 
children  compared  with  what  the  Church  of  England  has,  and  have  also  very  few 
training  colleges.     I  wish  we  could  all  agree  on  one  form  of  religious  education,  but  I 
fear  that  is  impossible.     The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  board  schools  are  our 
children  —the  children  of  the  Church — and  we  submit  that  in  board  schools,  as  well  as 
in  voluntary  schools,  the  feelings  of  our  parents  should  be  duly  considered.     Now  a  word 
as  to   secondary  education.      Churchmen  must  watch   very  carefully  any  measure 
brought  in  for  seconda<  y  e<lucation.   At  Cardiff  Church  Congress,  a  Conservative  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  had  a  great  hand  in  helping  to  pass  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act, 
praised  it  highly,  whilst  I  declared  the   Church  had  not  been  duly  considered  in  it. 
This  has  now  been  proved.    The  present  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  who  at  first  thought  the 
Act  might  be  worked  fairly,  has  since  acknowledged  it  has  not  been  so  worked.     He 
tried  his  best  to  get  the  Cnurch  of  England  properly  considered,  but  he  could  not  succeed. 
The  result  of  the  working  of  the  Act  is  that  only  four  of  the  principal  schools  for 
secondary  education  in  Wales  have  been  preserved  as  Church  schools,  the  rest  having; 
been  seized  and  made  undenominational  by  bodies  in  which  the  County  Councils 
have  appointed  the  majority ;  and  these  governing  bodies  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
even  Church  children  in  hoarding  houses  connected  with  these  schools  shall  not  have 
denominational  religious  instruction.     Now  it  is  being  suggested  how  very  desirable  it 
would  be  that  the  Bill  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for  secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act.     Let  Churchmen  carefully 
watch  that,  and  oppose  strenuously  such  a  measure,  for  they  maybe  sure  if  such  an 
Act  be  passed  there  will  be  an  immediate  effort,  as  there  has  been  in  Wales,  to  seize 
all  our  Church  educational  endowments,  and  to  make  our  schools  undenominational. 
It  turns  out  I  was  right  at  Cardiff,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  now  in  giving  warning. 
Whatever  measure  is  brought  forward  for  secondary  education — and  I  think  one  is 
needed — it  should  be  must  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the  rights  of  Church  people 
have  been  duly  considered.     I  protest  that  we  Church  people  should  not  be  put  in 
the  background,. and  that  it  should  not  be  supposed  we  do  not  care  whether  our 
children  are,  or  are  not,  brought  up  in  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  with  definite 
religious  instruction.     I  am  only,  in  thus  speaking,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  late 
lamented  Archbishop  Benson.    When  the  Church  Schools  Company  was  started,  his 
Grace  was  pleased  to  take  a  thousand  pounds  in  shares,  but  insisted  that  there  should 
be  a  conscience  clause  for  the  day  schools,   maintaining  that  the  conscience  clause 
was  one  of  freedom,  giving  the  parents  the  freedom  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
definite  religious  instruction,  and  giving  the  teachers  freedom  to  impart  what  they 
believed  to  be  right  teaching.     I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  we  have 
established  through  the  country,  from  Kendal  to  Bournemouth,  twenty-seven  secondary 
schools,  and  we  hope  to  extend  them  still  further.     I  cannot,  however,  say  that 
Church  people  have  given  such  hearty  support  as  we  could  have  wished.     Churchmen 
must  vigorously  maintain  their  rights,  or  their  rights  and  privileges  will  probably,  as 
in  the  past,  be  unduly  interfered  with.     It  has  been  said  to-day  that  the  Religious 
Inspector  has  not  been  so  well  received  as  the  Government  Inspector.     Of  course  the- 
gentleman  who  spoke  thus  may  have  very  special  experience,  but  I  can  only  say  thai 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  in  which  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  system  of  religious 
inspection,  our  Religious  Inspector  is  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  is  really 
transferred  from  centre  to  centre  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  clergy.      I  do 
not   know    where   that   gentleman  lives,   or   what   his  special   experience   is.    but, 
speaking  generally,  I  feel  sure  the  clergy  are  quite  ns  considerate  to  the  Diocesan 
Inspector  as  to  the  Government  Inspector. 
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The  Rev.  Wm.   Barker,  Rector  of  S.  Marylebone,  London, 

and  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's. 

1  WILL  only  venture  to  bring  forward  one  point,  on  which  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
all  agree.  The  simple  point  is  this,  that  there  must  be  continuation  schools,  whatever 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  managed.  We  must  all  be  agreed  that  it  is  quite 
3bsQid  for  children  to  be  educated  in  the  expensive  ways  in  which  they  are  at  present 
ia  the  elementary  schools,  and  then  to  be  sent  adrift  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
Nov,  whoever  takes  this  matter  in  hand,  whether  a  committee  of  experts  or  an  Educa- 
tion Minister,  the  one  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  children  under  educational 
control  until  the  time  when  they  are  able  to  appreciate  education,  and  go  forth  and 
bottle  with  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unattainable  thing.  I  think  it  could 
be  brought  about  in  very  easy  and  practical  ways.  The  Government  has  seen  this  and 
rccogni^  it,  and  the  new  night  school  code  has  made  such  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  attendance  at  continuation  schools  at  night  that  one  is  really  most  hopeful  that  in 
a  few  years,  if  the  clergy  will  only  take  it  up,  and  those  connected  with  board  schools 
irill  only  look  to  it,  children  who  leave  the  day  schools  will  he  engrafted  into  the  night 
xhools  There  are  now  about  300,000  children  attending  these  schools — a  vast 
tocieaseover  a  few  years  ago.  Some  gentlemen  have  placed  the  limit  of  age  at  thirteen. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  children  had  to  leave  at  that  age,  for  that  is  just  the  age 
when  they  are  beginning  to  understand  what  education  really  means  and  to  digest 
what  they  have  received.  It  will  be  possible  to  keep  them  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen 
with  no  expenditure  to  the  parents,  and  \tty  little  to  the  State.  With  regard  to  the 
qnestton  of  secondary  education,  I  am  quite  certain  you  will  have  very  great  and 
elaborate  schemes,  but  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  simple  schemes.  Everybody  seems 
:o  like  elaborate  and  complicated  schemes,  but  they  resist  a  simple  scheme.  The 
^eme  to  which  I  refer  is  this :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  world  in  every  single 
primary  school,  board  or  voluntary,  having  what  we  will  call  a  lower  and  an  upper 
Siade  in  the  same  school.  It  is  best  to  speak  from  experience.  I  have  a  school  of 
1,200  children  ;  we  have  a  lower  grade  and  an  upper  grade,  and  organized  science 
and  technical  classes.  Mr.  Gray,  of  whom  we  are  so  proud,  was  bri^ught  up  in  the 
school,  and  I  say  that  if  schools  of  that  kind  can  produce  gentlemen  of  the  calibre  and 
intellectual  power  of  Mr.  Gray,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  outcome  of  our  voluntary 
schools.  Unless  we  insist  on  the  retention  of  our  children  under  educational  discip- 
line oniil  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  we  shall  do  very  little  indeed.  Most  of 
the  children  who  leave  our  schools  forget  what  they  have  learned  in  a  very  few  years. 
Most  of  the  children  go  into  the  streets  and  begin  to  learn  bad  habits,  and  all  the 
infinence  of  the  parson  and  the  associations  of  the  paiish  are  practically  inoperative  on 
those  children.  We  want  a  definite  organization  like  a  continuation  school  in  the  even- 
itig.  There  is  not  one  parent  in  a  thousand  who  would  not  rejoice  that  his  child 
^hoold  be  kept  in  a  school  like  that  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  the  streets  and  out  of 
harm.  In  this  country  we  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  enamoured  of  any  ideal  scheme, 
and  we  make  schemes  by  experiment.  Institutions  grow  in  this  country,  and  it  seems 
'0  me  that  your  ideal  schemes  do  not  take  with  people — they  want  to  take  one  step 
^oie  they  take  another.  A  child  comes  to  your  school,  and  starts  with  the  primary 
<hool,  where  he  would  be  taught  the  three  R's,  and  nothing  after  that.  Parents  are 
anxious  that  their  children  should  remain  longer  in  schools,  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
^  it  Let  the  bishops  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  schools  have  no  rest 
ontil  that  principle  is  in  force,  and  until  the  children  are  obliged  tu  keep  at  school 
antil  a  certain  age,  but  not  be  compelled  to  remain  after  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
After  that,  the  .schools  should  be  of  so  interesting  and  recreative  a  character  that  the 
chikiren  would  go  there  for  amusement  and  instruction,  and  would  go  into  the  world* 
It  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  far  better  prepared  to  fight  the  world. 


Edward   Bond,   Esq.,    M.P.  for  East  Nottingham. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  are  all  determined  that  the  national  education  we  are  giving  shall  be  as 
efiiective  as  possible.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  time  during  which  children  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  school,  but  whether  we  think  that  the  present  system  ought  to 
ooBtinue  in  force,  or  that  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  day  schools  longer,  it 
is  important  to  consider  what  they  are  to  be  taught  while  they  are  at  school.  Dr.  Gow 
criticnsed  the  curriculum  which  at  present  prevails  rather  humurously,    and    some 
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people  certainly  think  that  the  present  system  is  too  elaborate.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  such  critics  have  considered  the  case  properly.  ChiKlren  now  go  to  school 
at  a  very  early  age.  When  I  was  on  the  London  School  Board,  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  one  of  the  Inspectors  said  that  a  mistress  had  again  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
taking  in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three.  There  are  parents  who  are 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children,  and  to  send  them  to  a  place  where  .they  know  they 
will  get  warmth  and  discipline  and  be  under  control  at  a  very  early  age.  They  can 
he  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  three,  and  in  many  cases  they  are.  If  you  get  a  child 
at  that  very  early  age  you  very  soon  get  to  the  end  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  three 
elementary  subjects.  You  have  taught  them  from  a  very  early  age,  and  they  very 
•quickly  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  be  able  to 
pass  certain  standards.  They  are  still,  however,  of  a  very  tender  age,  and  they  must 
be  taught  something  else,  and  then  the  question  is  what  should  they  be  taught.  The 
present  range  of  subjects  has  been  arrived  at  probably  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way. 
There  were  the  scientific  people  who  were  deeply  persuaded  that  the  old  system  of 
•education  was  of  far  too  literary  a  character,  who  felt  that  people  should  deal  witli 
things  instead  of  words,  and  who  argued  that  an  opportunity  of  imbibing  a  certain 
amount  of  science  should  be  given  to  the  children.  Then  at  a  later  staee  there  came 
the  people  who  took  the  view — and  a  very  reasonable  one— that  most  of  the  children 
in  our  elementary  schools  would  have  to  earn  their  livelihoods  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  they  said  that  in  the  interests  of  technical  education,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  this  country,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  some  education 
should  be  given  to  the  eye  and  hand,  which  should  go  some  way  at  all  events  towards 
fitting  them  for  the  trades  which  in  after-life  they  would  have  to  pursue,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  certain  amount  of  manual  instruction  has  been  introduced  in  sime  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  country.  And  lastly,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  the 
teaching  of  drawing;,  and  especially  drawing  of  a  geometrical  character,  was  intro- 
duced. Well,  you  cannot  complain  of  the  fact  that  these  particular  subjects  were 
introduced  if  you  are  going  to  keep  the  children  at  school  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time.  They  must  have  something  over  and  above  the  three  R's,  But  Dr.  Gow's 
objection  remains  unanswered,  that  this  scheme  of  education  has  not  been  thought 
out  from  t))e  point  of  view  of  educational  experts,  and  he  also  suggests  that  too  much 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  subjects  is  left  to  individual  teachers  or  managers.  No 
doubt,  under  the  old  system,  by  which  special  grants  were  given  for  specific  subjects, 
there  were  some  curious  results,  I  remember  that  girls  in  a  certain  school  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road  were  taught  the  principles  of  agriculture,  because  it  was  found 
that  the  principles  of  agriculture  could  easily  be  imparted,  and  that  the  subject  was 
one  in  which  it  was  easy  to  obtain  passes.  As  things  are  constituted  now,  however, 
that  kind  of  thing  cannot  be  carried  out.  I  have  been  connected  with  various 
educational  efforts  for  a  long  time,  and  I  had  occasion,  in  connection  with  some  work 
I  was  doing  at  a  charity  commemoration,  to  go  into  the  system  of  education  prevailing 
in  London,  and  especially  in  regard  to  questions  relating  to  the  advancement  of  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  I  think  it  is  exceptionally  difficult  for  anyone 
who  well  applies  his  mind  to  it  to  discover  what  precis^ely  are  the  things  which  ought 
to  be  insisted  on  in  a  primary  school,  and  in  a  system  which  terminates  about  the  age 
of  fourteen  ;  and  though  I  do  not  think  that  the  subjects  which  are  now  offered  for 
instruction  are  those  which  one  would  necessarily  in  all  cases  have  selected,  it  remains 
that  Dr.  Gow  did  not  himself  offer  us  a  curriculum,  and  if  he  had  tried  to  form  one, 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  what  the  results  had  been.  How 
many  of  the  subjects  now  taught  in  elementary  schools  would  he  have  left  out,  and 
how  many  would  he  have  retained  ?  Moreover,  what  fresh  subjects  would  he  have 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  expect  to  put  a  great  deal  of  learning  into 
primary  schools.  What  we  must  reasonably  expect  is  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
taught  will  evaporate  before  very  long.  When  I  say  that,  I  know  that  I  am  speaking 
of  what  is  the  experience  of  a  great  many  of  us.  We  find  that  a  part  of  the  instnic- 
tion  we  received  at  school  and  at  the  university  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  our 
minds  after  a  time.  But  the  thing  is  what  sort  of  an  education  is  to  be  given  ?  what 
subjects  can  be  taught  which  will  have  the  result  of  turning  out  our  boys  and  girls  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  likely  to  be  useful  citizens,  and  which  will  have  prepared  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  fit  for  whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  have  to  follow  ? 
One  thing  I  feel  as  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  cogitation  on  the  matter,  and  that  is, 
that  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  in  our  schools  to  the  training  and  culture  of  the 
iKMly.  I  think  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  drill,  to  exercise,  to  games,  and  to 
things  which  go  to  strengthening  and  building  up  healthy  bodies,  we  should  do  well. 
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I  rejoice  to  think  that  in  a  good  many  London  schools  swimming  is  very  much 
encottraged,  and  baths  have  been  attached  to  some  of  the  schools.  That  may  seem 
rather  extravagant,  but  there  are  public  baths  in  most  cities,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  in  Nottingham  competitions  in  swimming  for  elementary  scholars  have  been 
soccessfalJy  instituted. 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Bathurst,   Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Eastbourne. 

I  DSSIRK  to  vindicate  the  diocese  in  which  I  live  from  the  imputation  of  not  showing 
•Joe  attenticm  to  the  Diocesan  Inspector.  In  point  of  fact,  we  always  give  him  a 
most  coriiial  welcome,  and  show  him  that  we  thoroughly  appreciate  his  efforts.  The 
chief  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  is  the  endeavour  which  is  being 
made  in  Eastbourne  and  elsewhere  to  keep  out  the  School  Board,  or  rather  to  provide 
elementary  education  for  an  increasing,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  rapidly  increasing, 
population,  up>on  a  Church  basis,  so  that  the  School  Board  cannot  be  called  in  to  do 
that  which  the  Church  ought  to  do.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  are 
here  present^  feel  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Church  should  maintain  the 
position  which  she  has  inherited  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  continue 
u>  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  country.  Now, 
I  specially  asked  permission  to  speak  in  consequence  of  a  very  vigorous  effort  which 
kas  been  made  at  Eastbourne  to  retain  the  education  by  the  Church.  The  effort 
which  has  just  been  made  is  of  a  unique  kind,  and  I  think  that  a  reference  to  it 
will  be  interesting.  We  have  very  recently  provided  for  no  fewer  than  1,700  children 
at  a  cost  of  jf  11,000;  but  there  comes  a  crisis  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
2sk  for  more  help  from  those  who  have  given  very  liberally,  and  you  fear  lest  you 
should  be  placini;  too  much  burden  on  the  earners  back,  under  which  the  camel  will 
break  down.  Well,  we  have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  School  Board  at  Eastbourne,  and 
it  has  been  threatened,  but  we  have,  I  think,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  We  have  now  a  regular  plan,  which  is  termed  the  Eastbourne 
Voluntary  Schools  Building  Company.  The  directors  of  this  company  desire  to  raise  a 
capital  of  ;£*  10,000  in  £i  shares ;  it  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  among  its 
palroos.  I  will  quote  briefly  from  the  prospectus : — "  This  company  is  formed  for  the 
parpose  of  providing  capital  for  the  building  and  enlarging  of  elementary  schools  in 
Eutboume,  and  for  assisting  schools  with  loans  of  money  at  interest  so  as  to  meet  the 
reclining  demands  of  the  Education  Department  from  time  to  time  as  the  population 
of  the  town  increases,  thereby  avoiding  a  School  Board  and  its  heavy  rates,  and  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  supplied."  This  scheme 
has  been  laid  before  the  Education  Department,  and  no  objection  whatever  has  been 
taken  to  it.  The  object  is  that  when  a  school  becomes  necessary,  as  it  must  do  in  an 
ever  rapidly  increasing  population  like  ours,  the  money  will  be  applied  for,  and  the 
seeded  accommodation  supplied.  When  built  it  will  be  let,  either  on  lease  or  yearly 
tenancy,  to  the  managers  to  carry  on  the  school  at  a  rent  equal  to  live  per  cent,  on  the 
capitaL  Deducting  for  the  company's  management  expenses  ;f  25,  there  would  remain 
;f  100  a  year,  or  four  per  cent.,  for  dividend  on  the  shares.  Such  is,  briefly,  what  this 
Dev  endeavour  is  pledged  to  do,  and  I  may  add  that  it  seems  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
ncccssfal  in  accomplishing  its  objects,  and  postponing  the  School  Board  indefinitely. 
I  have  not  said  this,  of  course,  that  any  aid  may  be  given  to  our  effort,  for  I  think 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  it  out  ourselves,  hut  that  other  parishes  which  have 
been  struggling  like  ourselves  may  perhaps  see  fit  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  thus 
to  retain  for  our  Church  that  position  which  she  has  inherited  as  having  by  far  the 
largest  share  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 


The   Rev.    R.  D.  SWALLOW,  Chigwell   School. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  meeting  which  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  in 
tbi«  city,  a  former  vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Canon  Morse  (whose  name  awakens  even  yet  a 
spnpathetic  echo  in  the  hearts  of  some  here,  and  whose  memory  is  still  green  among 
those  who  were  his  friends),  compared  the  men  of  Nottingham  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
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who  had  "leisure  for  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  heax  some  new  ihing." 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  speaker's  words  are  still  being  fulfilled.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  body  of  intelligent  citizens,  other  than  educa- 
tionalists, have  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  claims  of  secondary  education  and  to  a  share 
in  that  organizing  and  reforming  temper  which  marks  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  Church  Congresses,  at  any  rate,  the  organization  of  secondary  education 
is  *'  to  tell  and  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is  strange,  yet  true,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread ignorance  and  indifference  in  this  matter.  Since  1870  elementary  education 
has  formed  a  plank  in  almost  every  political  platform.  Few  politicians,  and  fewer 
statesmen,  have  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  secondary  schools.  The  vast 
majority  of  men  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Dr.  Gow,  in  his 
very  admirable  paper,  has  dispelled  the  lallacy  that  secondary  and  second 
grade  •»  are  convertible  terms;  and  I  only  venture  to  occupy  your  time  this 
morning  because  circumstances  have  brought  me  lately  into  very  close  touch 
with  that  branch  of  our  subject  on  which  he  has  discoursed  to  us  so  pleasantly 
and  well.  At  the  outset,  I  venture  to  say  that  my  intercourse  with  the  headmasters 
of  the  higher  grade  primary  schools,  which  has  arisen,  not  from  a  conflict  of  mutual 
interests,  but  in  the  more  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  conference  chamber,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  men  of  high  aims,  of  devoted  enthusiasm,  and 
of  public  spirit.  In  my  boyish  days  I  always  felt  a  touch  of  sympathy  with  the 
poacher  in  his  attempt  to  drive  hunger  from  his  hearth  and  home  by  an  occasional  raid 
upon  his  squire's  plantations.  I  have  exactly  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  these  very 
excellent  gentlemen,  who  are  undoubtedly  poaching  upon  our  preserves  without  the 
excuse  of  poverty  and  want  In  fact,  the  balance  is  on  the  other  side.  The  higher 
grade  school  teacher  is  the  capitalist ;  the  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school  has  to 
struggle  with  the  strain  of  agricultural  depression,  and  the  poverty  which  to-day 
too  often  accompanies  ancient  endowments.  The  governors  of  our  secondary  schools 
are  almost  everywhere  crying  out  that,  with  a  dwindling  income,  they  are  called 
upon  to  compete  with  a  primary  system,  which  is  supported  by  the  rich  endowment 
of  the  rates,  and  directed  by  School  Boards  which  are  in  no  sense  responsible  trustees 
for  expenditure.  It  is  a  financial  question,  and  as  citizens  you  are  wise  in  facing  it 
to-day.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  We  appeal  for  a  delimitation  of  schools  because 
their  aims  and  curricula  are  essentially  different.  It  is  the  object  of  elementary 
schools  to  lay  the  foundation  of  educational  work  by  a  curriculum  planned  to 
terminate  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which,  however,  should  be  continued  in  the  higher 
primary  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  curriculum  bearing  directly 
upon  industrial  employments.  Such  schools  ought  to  be  "  craft  schools,"  and  to  aim 
at  creating  in  every  scholar  an  aptitude  for  a  liking  for  that  labour  by  which  he 
will  have  to  live.  This  is  their  limitation.  We  appeal  to  your  judgment  to  say  to 
each  who  would  overstep  it,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  To  the 
secondary  school  belongs  the  task  of  providing  curricula  adapted  to  professional, 
scientific,  mercantile,  and  higher  industrial  requirements  and  for  entrance  at  the  univer- 
sities and  public  services.  More  than  this,  the  present  unsettlement  disturbs  the  best 
educational  interests  in  both.  To  the  one  it  gives  a  pseudo- secondary  character,  and 
tends  to  produce  from  the  working  classes  of  our  towns  that  very  unsatisfactory  pro- 
duct, the  black-coated  clerk,  who  has  failed  to  realize  the  dignity  of  manual  occupation, 
and  by  a  false  conception  of  social  values  places  unskilled  quill-driving  above  the 
honest  labour  of  the  skilful  artisan.  In  secondary  schools  the  strain  is  hardly  less 
distressing.  The  poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  subordinate  the  high  ideal  of  educa- 
tion set  up  by  years  of  tradition  to  satisfy  commercial  instincts,  and  to  cope  with  the 
competition  which  is  forced  upon  them  by  their  lack  of  public  aid,  and  by  the 
superior  advantages  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  State-aided  competition.  It  follows, 
then,  that  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools  we  are  calling  aloud  for  an  organization 
which  will  make  delimitation  possible.  Such  delimitation  every  intelligent  nation  in 
Europe  has  recognized  as  necessary.  The  fear  of  the  President's  bell  prevents  me 
from  saying  what  I  should  like  to  say  in  this  respect.  May  I  refer  you  to  those 
**  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  just  published  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  to  whom  the  educational  world  owes 
more  than  I  can  say  for  his  influence  in  the  present  crisis.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  would 
express  my  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  two  archdeacons  who  have  preceded  me. 
With  Archdeacon  Saiidford  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy,  but  I  conceive  his  creation 
of  a  '*  diocesan  area  "  to  be  most  mischievous.  We  aim  at  unification.  The  county 
is  the  natural  area  for  the  organization  of  secondary  education.  If  a  second  area  is 
proposed,  there  would  be  a  conflict  between  the  two.      To  Archdeacon  Emery's 
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cbirge  of  secularity  on  the  part  of  headmasters,  I  give  an  emphatic  denial 
While  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  happy  omen  that  the  Church  has  moved 
u  the  matter,  yet  we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the  religious  difficulty  into  the 
struggle  for  organization.  You  may  trust  the  headmasters  of  secondary  schools  to 
tilfil  the  devout  aspirations  of  the  pious  founder  of  my  own,  who  charges  his 
cchoolmaster  **  as  he  will  answer  it  to  God  and  good  men  that  he  will  bring  up  his 
Kbilars  in  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  towards  all  men  ;  that  he  teach  them 
obedience  to  their  parents,  observance  to  their  betters,  gentleness  and  ingenuity  in 
ill  their  carriages  .  .  .  that  men  seeing  the  buds  of  virtue  in  their  youth  may  be 
•tiRed  up  to  bless  them,  and  to  praise  God  for  their  pious  education."  In  the  great 
rmral  of  the  Elizabethan  age  the  pious  almsgiving  of  Churchmen  founded  the 
gBmmar  schools.  It  is  the  work  of  the  pious  Churchmen  of  the  Victorian  era  to 
protect,  to  organize,  to  restore. 


The  Rev.    W.  MoORE   Ede,   Rector  of  Gateshead,  and    Hon. 

Canon  of  Durham. 

I  PROBABLY  approach  this  subject  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of 
pieceding  speakers.  Having  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  large  School  Boards  of 
the  country  for  seventeen  successive  years,  I  approach  this  question  of  secondary 
edgcttion  from  a  School  Board  point  of  view  ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  re-organization  of  secondary  education  that  they  must 
uke  into  their  calculations  the  views  of  School  Boards,  and  that  the  School  Boards 
hiTe  made  up  their  minds  on  two  points,  viz.,  that  they  will  not  hand  over  their 
kigfaer  grade  schools  to  any  new  authority,  and  that  they  will  not  submit  to  any 
tnitation  of  their  curriculum.  They  will  not  confine  themselves  to  the  three  R's, 
bit  will  give  as  advanced  an  education  as  the  age  of  the  scholars  permits,  and  as  the 
ntepayers  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  opinion  of  School  Boards  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  are  popular  bodies — not  popular  with  some  of  the  clergy  perhaps — but  popular 
vith  the  people  who  elect  the  Boards  and  elect  Members  of  Parliament  ;  therefore 
Sdujol  Boards  are  a  powerful  political  force,  and  can  make  their  opinion  effective. 
As  to  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speaker  that  higher  grade  schools  are  multiplying 
deria  and  taming  out  a  multitude  of  quill-drivers,  that  is  simply  untrue.  These 
^dkools  are  taming  out  the  foremen  and  managers  of  the  future,  and  are  training  the 
aeo  on  whom  the  maintenance  of  England's  industrial  supremacy  will  depend  in  the 
fame. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

1  AM  afraid  the  time  has  come  when  I  cannot  call  upon  the  speakers  whose  cards  I 
^ve  here.  The  one  thing  which  I  want  to  say  has  not  been  spoken  about  to-day. 
The  great  thing  is,  not  so  much  to  give  people  knowledge  as  to  teach  them  to  think, 
ud  to  teach  them  to  have  an  interest,  so  that  when  they  shall  leave  school  they  shall 
cate  to  go  on  with  their  education  themselves :  for,  after  all,  it  will  only  be  after  the  time 
of  compulsion  that  the  real  education  will  be  begun,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  cannot 
nake  that  real  education  compulsory  at  all.  The  boys  who  want  to  learn  will  come 
'•0  kam  if  there  is  opportunity,  and  if  the  methods  are  made  attractive  they  will  come 
<ad  learn  for  years  after.  The  interest  must  be  created,  and  I  think  that  the  danger 
i^tiut  instead  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  knowledge,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  know- 
ledge, they  are  taught  to  pass  examinations  simply,  and  the  thing  ends  there.  I  think 
tW  first  important  thing  is  to  train  the  power  of  thinking ;  then  to  create  an 
iatercst  in  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  obtain  it  is  the  second  thing  ;  and  then  the 
'^  thing  is  to  set  motive  before  parents  no  less  than  children  to  prolong  and  desire 
^^BOtion.  Mercenary  school  motives  must  be  elevated  if  we  are  to  become  an 
ohcated  people,  but  we  shall  not  be  able-to  do  that  easily ;  and  I  know  that  the 
'stioos  which  have  carried  education  further  than  ourselves  have  not  done  it  by  purely 
^1  motives.  One  main  weight  upon  those  who  have  not  given  the  best  education 
if  that  there  is  no  practical  motive  to  encourage  education  by  any  prospect  of  reward 
B  life.  There  is  no  reward,  so  to  speak,  in  our  commercial  spheres,  no  encourage- 
iscnt  given,  no  desire  that  young  people  should  be  better  educated.  I  do  not  find  it 
B  those  who  manage  schools.     I  do  not  find  the  desire  for  wider  sducation  for 
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education's  sake.  '  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  educational  authorities  in  our  university 
here  see  this  as  highly  as  any  one  can ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  parental  desire  to  keep  children  to  be  educated  in  the  higher 
branches  is  rather  conspicuous  by  its  absence  than  by  its  presence ;  and  unless  we 
can  make  a  beginning  by  giving  fresh  motives  to  parents,  we  shall  not  get  them  to 
support  us  when  any  real  start  is  made.  The  great  thing  needed  is  motive  to 
young  people  to  learn.  That  same  defect  is  very  apparent  in  this  district.  Education 
is  not  valued  for  business.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  can  compel  children  to  go 
on,  or  even  if  it  would  be  much  good  to  them  if  we  did.  We  want  to  think  differently 
of  what  our  schools  are  to  produce.  Then  as  to  the  religious  question.  I  do  not  think 
that  learning  the  Catechism  by  heart  is  the  one  thing  to  make  children  religious. 
Their  minds  must  be  opened.  Secular  education  helps  religious.  To  be  able  to  think 
and  to  care  to  think  ;  to  want  to  leani ;  to  want  to  know ;  to  believe  truth,  liberty  and 
life  to  be  things  to  attain  ;  and  that  to  have  their  minds  opened  and  not  closed  is  the 
religious  duty  to  their  consciences ;  will  lead  them  to  get  a  better  sense  of  religion 
than  they  will  ever  get  without  such  general  education.  We  Churchmen  should 
struggle  for  religious  education  not  as  separate  from  secular,  but  as  trained  upon  it. 


ALBERT    HALL, 
Thursday    Afternoon,    September    30 th,     1897 


The    Right    Rev.    the    PRESIDENT   in   the  Chair. 


INDUSTRIAL     PROBLEMS. 

The  Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  Regard  to  Trade  Disputes. 
Methods  of  Conciliation. 
The  Christian  Social  Union. 

The    Right    Rev.   the    PRESIDENT. 

I  only  intend  to  intervene  a  moment  or  two,  and  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  which  we  need  to  ask  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  God  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  the  very  important  question  which  is  to  be  discussed 
this  afternoon,  than  is  the  case  in  respect  to  industrial  problems. 
When  I  came  to  these  parts  I  addressed  my  first  sermon,  as  a  bishop, 
to  the  Co-operative  Congress,  and  on  that  occasion  I  gave  utterance  to 
words  which,  though  they  were  not  at  the  moment  accepted,  did 
afterwards  win  their  way.  And  despite  some  sad  experiences  since 
gained,  I  still  hold  that  the  one  direct  step  at  which  those  concerned  in 
these  questions  ought  to  aim  is  the  realization  of  the  union  and 
combined  operation  of  the  different  persons  engaged  in  the  same  trades 
and  interests.  With  these  i^^  words  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Drage,  M.P., 
to  read  the  first  paper. 
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PAPER. 

Industrial  Problems. 

Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Derby,  15,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 

IMMENSE  progress  has  been  recorded  during  the  past  sixty  years  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  every  department,  but  recent  public 
enquiries  have  revealed  great  abuses  and  great  evils  in  connection  with 
the  Poor  Law,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  general  awakening  of 
public  opinion,  and  where  can  such  a  movement  be  better  initiated 
than  at  a  Church  Congress?  for  during  the  last  sixty  years  the  Church 
has  firmly  established  her  claim  to  be  called  the  Church  of  the  poor. 
In  reviewing  the  evils  that  exist,  one  must  not  for  one  moment  forget 
the  admirable  work  that  has  been  done  by  many  Boards  of  Guardians, 
like  the  West  Derby  Union  of  Liverpool ;  our  object  must  be  so  far  as 
possible  to  remove  obstacles  from  their  path,  and  assist  other  Boards  to 
reach  the  same  standard.  The  abuses  to  be  remedied  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  affect  Poor  Law  children,  the  adult,  the  aged,  and 
sick  poor.  In  almost  every  case  reform  is  required,  both  in  the  law 
and  in  its  administration. 

With  regard  to  Poor  Law  children,  the  public  can  have  little  notion 
how  large  a  number  belong  to  the  class  called  "  ins  and  outs,"  who 
are  dragged  by  their  parents  in  and  out  of  workhouses.  A  rough 
idea  of  the  proportion  can  be  given  by  stating  that  in  one  year  out 
of  a  total  of  11,190  Poor  Law  children  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
there  were  6,960  admissions  and  7,089  discharges — that  is,  sixty-three 
per  cent,  were  admitted,  and  sixty-four  per  cent,  discharged — and,  as  to 
frequency,  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  one  family  of  three  children  were 
taken  in  and  out  of  one  workhouse  sixty-three  times  within  twelve 
months. 

The  effect  on  the  children  is  to  ruin  their  health  and  morals,  as 
»dl  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  education ;  the  effect  on  the  Poor  Law 
schools  is  to  dishearten  teachers  and  demoralize  and  infect  the  other 
popils,  while  the  effect  on  the  parents  is  to  deaden  all  sense  of  respon- 
abiliiy.  It  should  be  added  that  the  children  are  often  taken  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse  with  the  express  object  of  avoiding  school.  The 
local  Government  Board  has  long  been  aware  of  these  evils,  but  has 
done  nothing  to  remedy  them.  The  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
deprive  such  parents  of  their  parental  rights,  and  the  Local  Authority 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  special  schools,  like  that  at  Hammersmith, 
for  these  most  unfortunate  childen.  Ever  since  1841  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  their  successors  have  denounced  the  evil  results  of 
bringing  up  pauper  children  in  the  workhouse  in  close  contact  with 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime.  Such  children  are  not  only  brought  up  in 
^  worst  associations,  but  often  are  deprived  of  all  education.  In 
1895  there  were  3,000  children  in  London  workhouses  and  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  of  whom  2,000  were  over  school  age.  Reform  has  been 
promised  as  to  London  by  the  present  Government,  but  we  have  no 
SQch  promise  as  to  the  provinces.  The  danger  does  not  stop  once  the 
children  are  launched  on  the  world.  The  Poor  Law  Authorities  have 
pncticaily  no  power  to  protect  such  children  against  undesirable 
lebtions  who  take  them  from  their  situations  to  get  their  outfit  of 
dothes,  nor  from  unscrupulous  employers.     More  powers  are  wanted 
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for  these  purposes  by  the  guardians,  and  more  support  should  be  given 
by  the  public  to  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  which  have  done  such 
admirable  work  for  girls.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  at  work  in  450 
out  of  649  county  unions,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  extend  its  work ; 
for,  whereas  one  in  five  girls  used  in  former  years  to  be  returned  to  the 
workhouse,  the  proportion  is  now  one  in  fifty-two.  Similar  societies  for 
boys  are  needed.  At  present  there  are  only  one  or  two  small  ones  in 
existence. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  but  there  is  at  present  hardly  any  accommoda- 
tion for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children.  Out  of  9,800  Poor  Law 
children  recently  examined  in  London  alone,  211  were  found  to  require 
special  treatment,  and  eight  per  cent,  were  mentally  dull.  There  are  in 
all  England  only  seven  small  schools  for  girls,  accommodating  1 20,  and 
none  at  all  for  boys.  With  regard  to  epileptics  there  is  no  sign  of 
reform,  but  the  Government  has  promised  to  take  steps  with  regard  to 
the  feeble-minded  children  in  London,  though  no  promise  has  been 
made  as  to  the  provinces.  The  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children 
as  half-timers  under  the  age  of  eleven,  and  we  are  pledged  by  our 
representatives  at  Berlin  to  raise  the  age  to  twelve ;  but  with  regard 
to  Poor  Law  children,  recent  investigations  show  that  the  law  has  been 
systematically  broken.  Children  of  eight  and  nine  have  been  worked 
as  half-timers,  and  half-time  means  that  they  are  worked  three  hours  at 
school  with  five  at  labour,  and  sometimes,  according  to  one  Inspector, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  hours.  Apart  from  the  cruelty  of  such  hours  at 
dull  employment,  is  it  likely  that  a  child  so  used  can  profit  from  what 
education  is  given  it  ?  Under  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  teaching  staff'is  on  a  lower  footing  than  for  ordinary  elementary 
school  children,  and  the  curriculum  out  of  date.  The  question  of  the 
barrack  schools,  and  their  effect  on  health,  educational  training,  and 
morals  was  raised  in  1878  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government, 
and  they  were  condemned  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1888.  That  question  has  been  settled,  so  far  as  London  goes,  by  a 
promise  given  by  the  present  Government  for  their  eventual  abolition, 
but  nothing  has  been  promised  with  regard  to  the  provinces.  Reform 
is  urgently  needed  by  many  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  which  more  women 
should  be  elected.  Reform  is,  also,  urgently  needed  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  where  one  lady  inspector — besides  other  duties — is 
responsible  for  1,800  children  boarded  out  beyond  the  union.  Promises 
have  been  made  that  the  staff"  will  be  strengthened  for  this  and  other 
purposes.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  present  one  medical  inspector 
is  responsible  for  74,000  beds.  The  delay  resulting  from  this  and  from 
the  want  of  any  effective  control  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

More  supervision  is  required  for  emigrants,  more  training  ships  are 
required  like  the  Exmouth^  which  has  done  such  admirable  work,  and 
we  ought  not  to  rest  content  till  the  present  abuses  have  been  removed, 
and  a  ladder  formed  by  which  the  poor  children  can  climb  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  present  abuses  are  only  too  clear  when  we  consider 
the  adult  poor.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
number  of  vagrants  in  the  last  year  reported  is  larger  than  that  for  any 
of  tiie  last  thirty-eight  years,  and  nearly  treble  what  it  was  in  1890,  and 
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in  others  the  increase  has  been  continuous.  The  most  modest  estimate 
of  the  actual  vagrant  population  is  30,000,  some  competent  persons 
place  it  at  100,000.  This  state  of  affairs  might  be  remedied  to  a  certain 
extent  if  uniformity  and  continuity  of  administration  were  enforced  with 
regard  to  the  Casual  Poor  Act  of  1882,  under  which,  as  is  well  known, 
there  is  power  to  detain  vagrants  over  a  second  day  and  exact  a 
certain  task  of  work.  That  Act,  however,  would  involve  a  heavy 
burden  on  some  of  the  poorer  unions,  and  a  fresh  classification  of  Poor 
Law  areas  may  be  necessary.  But  some  palliation  might  be  found  for 
this  evil— as  well  as  for  the  evils  connected  with  the  unemployed — if 
the  clergy  would  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  and  the  local 
societies  for  organized  thrift  in  assisting  deserving  cases  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  the  recent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Far  more  serious  even  than  the  increase  of  vagrancy  and  the  unem- 
ployed is  the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics.  In  1859  there  were  31,782, 
in  1896  there  were  87,174  pauper  lunatics,  and  the  total  lunacy  of  the 
country  had  increased  from  eighteen  per  10,000  in  1859  to  thirty  per 
10,000  last  year,  and  the  increase  is  more  than  maintained  this  year. 
Some  explanation  of  the  figures  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  better 
system  of  notification,  and  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  well  to  do 
classes  in  the  ranks  of  paupers  when  they  become  insane,  but  the  terrible 
^t  remains  of  an  enormous  increase  when  all  such  subtractions  have 
been  made. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  No  doubt  the  propor- 
tion of  the  aged  poor  in  workhouses  has  been  exaggerated.  Much  has 
no  doubt  been  done  by  organized  thrift  and  charity  to  lighten  their 
declining  days,  but  who  does  not  know  of  unions  in  which  the  life  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor  is  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
matters  of  diet,  housing,  and  better  supervision,  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  workhouse  or  infirmary.  Looking  at  the  funds,  amounting 
to  almost  a  million  yearly,  under  the  control  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  apart  from  private  and  public  munificence,  w^o  cannot 
say  that  here  indeed  there  is  need  of  better  organization,  more  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  day  of  great  causes  is  gone  by  ;  here  surely 
is  a  cause,  the  cause  of  the  poor,  which  must  appeal  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  deserve  the  name.  In  the  name,  then,  of  humanity,  no 
less  than  in  the  name  of  the  great  religion  which  all  profess,  I 
<ienounce  the  system  under  which  the  children  of  the  English  poor  are 
oow  so  often  trained  to  a  life  of  misery,  vice,  and  crime,  and  appeal 
to  every  member  of  the  Congress  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  to  join 
in  a  movement  for  the  reform  of  present  abuses. 


ADDRESS. 

Harry  Phillips,  Esq.,  Tidal   Basin,  London. 

Ir  the  few  minutes  during  which  I  wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
Congress,  I  desire  to  invite  it  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  position 
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of  the  unskilled  workman,  because  amidst  the  jubilee  pseans  of 
progress  and  triumph  he  is  still  the  great  problem  to  me.  The 
aristocrat  of  labour,  the  man  with  a  clever  trade  in  his  hands,  can 
hold  his  own  in  the  universal  competition,  but  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  unskilled  workmen — the  mere  machine,  as  we  may  say — is 
elbowed  out  as  soon  as  the  next  new  machine  is  introduced.  That  is 
the  man  I  would  wish  to  see  come  here  and  stand  before  us  as  the 
delegate  or  representative  of  poverty,  and  the  delegate  of  the  unskilled 
workman. 

There  he  stands,  the  rough  toiler,  wearing  rougher  clothes  than  ours, 
eating  rougher  food,  living  in  a  rougher  home,  with  all  his  environments 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  us.  There  he  stands,  tossed 
about  to-day  by  so  many  and  varied  complex  forces.  He  cannot  express 
himself  and  his  position,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  beaten  and  buffeted 
about.  At  one  time  it  is  the  land  question  that  beats  down  upon  him, 
and  anon  it  is  the  agricultural  question  that  bears  upon  him.  Let  us  go 
down  to  the  wide  open  fields,  to  where  the  sheep  browse  and  the  cattle 
low— to  us  it  is  beauty,  to  him  it  is*  the  graveyard  of  all  his  hopes.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  agricultural  depression  has  driven  the  unskilled 
workman  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  Then-  such  matters  as  rent 
and  royalty,  the  conservative  farmer,  foreign  competition,  foreign 
workmen — whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  brother  if  he  will  take  the  same 
wage — baffles  and  bewilders  him,  I  know  Poles  who  are  doing 
Englishmen's  work  at  oue  of  our  sugar  factories  day  and  night.  When 
the  night  men  come  off  they  go  to  the  same  beds,  hot  and  foetid,  as  the 
day  men  have  just  left.  Thank  God  the  English  workman,  I  believe, 
has  not  sunk  to  that  level  yet.  Then,  again,  the  unskilled  workman  is 
baffled  by  the  combination  of  capital  that  belts  the  world,  knows  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  for  the  next  month  or  two,  and  whispers  its 
message  round  the  world  which  is  interlaced  so  wonderfully. 

Then  it  is  true  that  machinery  is  his  greatest  enemy.  And  what  is 
our  message  to  him.  Perhaps,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  is  elbowed 
out  by  his  own  son  ;  and  the  very  thing  that  he  has,  perhaps,  shouted 
for  in  Hyde  Park  has  elbowed  him  out,  and  he  has  absolutely  no 
control  over  the  machine  which  has  displaced  him.  There  he  is,  help- 
less, apathetic,  sometimes  despairing,  and  often  chloroformed  by  the 
drinking  customs,  not  because  he  is  a  drunkard,  but  because  of  the  very 
dull  monotony  of  his  life,  and  his  inability  to  live  a  clubable-  life  drives 
him  to  the  end  of  the  street,  or  he  is  hypnotized  by  the  accursed 
gambling  spirit  which  has  entered  into  his  soul.  If  you  want  to  stop 
socialism,  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  stop  betting.  The  life  the 
man  I  am  speaking  of  lives,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  life  laid  down 
by  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  see  that  this  life  is  capable  of  being  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  If  it  is  not,  then  let  us  away  with  the  whole 
thing  altogether,  and  say  that  we  have  no  message  for  this  man.  There 
he  stands,  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger,  apathetic  to-day,  and 
rebellious  and  revolutionary  to  morrow.  What,  I  again  ask,  is  our 
message  to  that  man  ?  We  meet  him  in  the  tram-car  and  in  the  train — 
do  we  ever  get  to  understand  him  ?  and  have  we  a  message  for  him  when 
we  get  to  know  what  his  life  is  ?  Should  we  say  to  him  that  he  should 
accept  the  foreigner's  wage  ?  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  terrible  satire 
than  that.     We  dare  not  tell  him  that  message — nay,  we  do  not  believe 
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such  a  message.  Then  shall  we  tell  him  that  he  must  accept  this 
positioD,  that  this  life,  such  as  I  have  pouri rayed,  is  an  essential  part  of 
ihe  commercial  greatness  of  England  ?  To  tell  him  that  would  be  to  tell 
him  rank  blasphemy.  Then  shall  we  tell  him  that  we  believe  in  some 
sort  of  a  hazy  way  in  his  organization  ?  And  when  it  comes  to  a  fight, 
what  shall  we  tell  him  then  ?  Will  we  stand  by  him,  or  will  we  tell  him 
that  he  ought  to  goUack  to  his  work  ?  If  we  want  to  have  an  influence 
during  a  strike  in  our  town  or  district,  we  must  immediately  previous  to 
that  enter  into  the  workman's  movement,  take  a  part  in  his  trades 
onion,  and  offer  him  our  schoolrooms  for  the  purpose  of  his  organization. 
\Vhat,  then,  again  I  ask,  must  be  our  message?  It  must  be  a  message 
of  hope.  I  hold  with  all  my  conviction  that  we  have  got  that  message. 
Let  us  then  ring  out  this  wild,  beautiful  Christmas  peal,  never  let  its 
notes  ring  away — the  possibility  of  industrial  peace  and  goodwill 
between  employers  and  employed. 

These  are  not  mere  platitudes,  they  are  fundamental  truths.  Let  us 
tnist  Christ  fearlessly,  and  believe  more  thoroughly  than  we  do  in 
brotherhood,  justice,  and  unity.  We  want  to  build  up  all  these  indus- 
trial problems,  just  on  Christ's  lines,  and  I  know  of  no  other  solution. 
As  Churchmen,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  the  society  formed  by 
Jesus,  and  we  have  to  enter  and  take  our  place  amongst  these  socialistic, 
coiJective,  and  industrial  organizations.  Because,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
we  are  a  socialistic  body  ourselves.  If  brotherhood  and  the  blessed 
Communion  with  which  we  feed  our  souls  and  the  powers  of  our 
mind  mean  anything  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  carry  that 
principle  out  in  other  things.  This  is  not  an  ideal  we  cannot  attain  to 
if  we  only  trust  the  principles  we  live  out  in  our  Church  life,  viz., 
brotherhood,  justice,  and  unity.  What  we  want  is  to  be  less  thoughtful 
about  our  reputations,  and  be  more  fearless  about  what  people  say  of 
us.  That  caution  I  find  is  not  an  attribute  of  Christ,  for  He  seemed  to 
be  so  daringly  careless  of  what  people  thought.  Then,  having  found 
the  right  path,  let  us  follow  it. 

What  if  God  were  reversing  His  method  of  working  for  a  while  ;  if, 
instead  of  Pentecost,  we  were  going  back  to  Moses  leading  the  people 
oat  from  Egypt — if  it  be  trades  unions,  co-operative  societies,  municipal 
developments,  or  socialism,  God  is  leading  us  out. 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

Shall  we  stand  off  and  say  that  it  has  not  come  in  our  way  ?  Let  us  be 
careful.  We  hold  a  message  to  these  people — the  message  of  hope. 
Let  us  get  into  their  organizations,  and  get  on  to  any  organization  or 
gOTeming  body  that  has  an  opportunity  of  developing  the  larger  life 
of  the  people.  I-,et  us  not  go  there  as  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  but  let 
OS  sit  there  as  the  representatives  of  Christ.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
oiake  those  who  are  the  lowest  down,  the  hardest  worked,  the  weariest 
ind  the  most  hungry,  know  what  fulness  of  life  is.  Let  us  all, 
collectively  and  individually,  take  our  part  in  that  great  work  and  do 
our  very  utmost  to  help  it  along. 
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The  Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  Regard  to  Trade  Disputes. 

Edward   Bond,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Nottingham,  Elm  Bank, 

Hampstead. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  office  of  the 
Church  with  respect  to  industrial  problems.  That  committee  began  its 
report  with  words  of  thankful  recognition  that  throughout  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  not  least  in  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  solicitude  about  the  problems  of 
industrial  and  social  life,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  struggles,  sufferings, 
responsibilities,  and  anxieties  which  these  problems  involve,  and  went 
on  to  proclaim  that  *' the  primary  duty  of  the  Church  as  such,  and,  within 
her,  of  the  clergy,  is  that  of  ministering  to  men  in  things  of  character, 
conscience,  and  faith.  In  doing  this  she  also  does  her  greatest  social 
duty.  Character  in  the  citizen  is  the  first  social  need ;  character  with 
its  securities  in  a  candid,  enlightened,  and  vigorous  conscience,  and  a 
strong  faith  in  goodness  and  in  God.  The  Church  owes  this  duty  to  all 
classes  alike.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  distract  her  from  it,  or  need- 
lessly to  impede  or  prejudice  her  in  its  discharge,  and  this  requires  of  the 
clergy,  as  spiritual  officers,  the  exercise  of  great  discretion  in  any  attempt 
to  bring  within  their  sphere  work  of  a  more  distinctively  social  kind." 

Now  the  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  of  reading  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  topic  more  restricted  than  the  subjects  which 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops'  committee.  I  am  to  deal 
only  with  the  proper  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  trade  disputes,  and  I 
will  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  these  disputes.  They  are,  of  course,  for  the 
most  part  disputes  between  employers  and  employed ;  the  employed 
being  banded  together  in  trade  societies  or  unions,  and  the  employers 
sometimes  fighting  their  battle  single-handed,  sometimes  in  alliance  or 
federation  with  each  other.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  cases  where  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  is  caused  by  some- 
thing which,  to  the  outsider,  looks  like  mere  pique  or  self-will  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  substance  of  these  disputes  will  be  found  in 
questions  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  day*s  work,  or  an 
hour's  work,  or  for  the  performance  of  a  given  task,  as,  for  instance,  the 
out-put  of  a  given  number  of  hanks  of  cotton,  or  the  out-put  of  a  given 
number  of  tons  of  coal,  or  the  setting  up  of  a  given  amount  of  type. 
The  men  claim  an  increase  of  their  pay  or  resist  a  proposed  reduction. 
The  masters  resist  an  increase  or  insist  upon  a  reduction  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  their  trade  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
business  at  a  profit,  unless  the  amount  of  the  wages  sheet  is  diminished, 
or,  at  all  events,  is  not  increased.  Up  to  this  point  the  question  seems 
one  of  purely  commercial  bargaining,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  parties 
primarily  interested  might  well  be  left  to  settle  their  differences  for  them- 
s-ilves  apart  from  any  interference  or  advice,  whether  from  clergy  or 
laity.  And  to  this  suggestion  additional  support  is  given  by  the 
consideration  that  in  nearly  every  instance  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  get  at  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Directly  he  attempts  to 
dive  beneath  the  surface  and  discover  the  vital  facts,  he  finds  himself 
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bewildered,  not  only  by  the  contradictory  assertions  of  the  parties 
interested,  but  also  by  a  strange  and  perplexing  jargon  in  which 
unfamiliar  words  are  used  to  denote  unfamiliar  processes,  and  in  which 
familiar  phrases  have  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  which  they  bear 
in  ordinary  usage. 

In  the  printing  trade,  for  instance,  the  compositors  are  paid  so  much 
for  setting  up  a  given  amount  of  common  matter,  but  the  list  of  "  extras  *' 
agreed  between  trades  unions  and  employers  is  enormous,  and  includes 
*' bottom  notes,"  **  side  notes,*'  "  under  runners,"  **  small  chases,*'  "large 
pages,"  **  undisplayed  broad  sheets,"  **  table  work,"  ••column  work," 
*' parallel  matters,'*  ** split  fractions,*'  ** superiors,"  **  inferiors,"  "slip 
matter,"  *•  interlinear  matter,"  and  I  know  not  what  else.  Similarly  if 
you  were  to  enquire  of  a  Cannock  Chase  miner  what  was  the  rate  for  a 
day's  work,  you  might  be  surprised  to  learn  it  was  something  under  three 
shillings ;  but,  in  fact,  the "  holer's  **  or  miner's  day  has  come  to 
mean  only  a  specified  amount  of  work,  and  the  average  miner  does,  as 
a  fact,  do  much  more  work  in  a  real  day  than  the  amount  which  has 
come  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  **  holer's  day."  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  continue  illustrations  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely, but  I  think  anyone  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  recent 
disputes  about  wages  must  have  been  struck  by  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  precision  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  workmen  or  workwomen 
did  really  earn  week  in  and  week  out.  The  wages  might  be  at  a  certain 
rate  per  day  or  per  hour,  but  it  might  also  be  the  case  that,  owing  to 
slackness  of  demand  or  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  workpeople  did 
not  work  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  or  when  they  did  work  did  not 
work  full  time,  and  consequently  their  weekly  income  would  be  much 
less  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage. 
Let  us  assume,  however,  that  a  patient  enquirer  has  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  amount  which  from  week  to  week  reaches  the  worker's 
pocket,  he  will  then  find  himself  confronted  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  that  amount,  or  something  less  than  that  amount,  constitutes  or 
does  not  constitute  a  **  living  wage,"  or,  in  other  words,  is  up  to  the 
'*  standard  of  life"  or  the  **  standard  of  comfort,"  which  the  members 
of  a  particular  trade  union  regard  as  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  connection  with  recent  trade  disputes 
about  this  living  wage,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  theory  which  the 
phrase  covers  can  be  put  better  than  in  some  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones, 
which  I  lake  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  interesting  and  valuable 
*"  History  of  Trade  Unionism."  Mr.  Jones,  writing  in  1874,  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  principle  which  was  then  making  considerable  way  amongst 
trade  unionists  that  wages  should  be  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale,  under 
which  wages  in  a  given  trade  are  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  market  prices  of  the  commodities  produced, 
lays  it  down  that  **  the  first  thing  which  those  who  manage  trade  societies 
should  settle  is  a  minimum  which  they  should  regard  as  a  point  below 
which  they  should  never  go,  such  a  one  as  will  secure  sufficiency  of  food 
and  some  degree  of  personal  and  home  comfort  to  the  worker ;  not  a 
miserable  allowance  to  starve  on,  but  living  wages." 

With  the  aspiration  that  prompts  these  words  all  of  us  sympathize ; 
there  cannot  be  a  citizen  worthy  of  the  name  who  would  not  wish  that 
all  members  of  the  community  might  be  well  educated,  well  fed,  well 
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clothed,  well  housed,  and  have  some  leisure  to  devote,  if  so  minded,  to 
intellectual  improvement  and  reasonable  recreation.  But  aspiration  is 
one  thing  and  realization  another,  and  when  we  come  to  enquire  what 
the  minimum  wage  is  to  be  which  is  to  be  recognized  as  more  than  a 
*•  miserable  allowance,"  we  do  not  get  any  very  certain  or  satisfactory 
reply.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should  ;  for  the  answer 
must  depend  on  the  habits,  temper,  character,  'and  circumstances  of  the 
person  questioned ;  but  even  supposing  such  a  minimum  to  be  settled  and 
adopted  in  a  particular  trade,  though  its  adoption  would  no  doubt  impel 
the  workman  to  fight  a  desperate  fight  against  any  reduction,  and  might 
even  make  employers  chary  of  proposing  a  wage  less  than  the  recognized 
minimum,  there  might  in  periods  of  depression  come  a  time  when  it 
would  really  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workers  to  accept  temporarily  an 
attenuated  scale  of  living,  in  the  hope  that  better  times  might  come 
round,  rather  than  extinguish  an  industry  on  the  maintenance  of  which 
their  livelihood  depends.  Whatever  sympathy,  therefore,  may  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  contending  for  a  wage  which  will  yield  them 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  the  doctrine  or  principle  of  the  "  living 
wage"  does  not  much  help  a  candid  and  dis[>assionate  spectator  in 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  trade  dispute. 
The  question  remains  a  question  of  facts  and  figures ;  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  be  such  as 
to  demand  a  temporary  departure  from  standards  fixed  under  widely 
diflferent  circumstances.  However,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  case  has  yet 
occurred  in  which  a  definite  weekly  wage  has  been  adopted  by  a  trade 
union  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  but  the  terms  "  living  wage  "  and 
"  standard  of  life"  are  freely  bandied  about  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is 
in  progress,  and  attempts  are  made  to  enlist  popular  sympathy  by  repre- 
senting proposals  to  reduce  wages  as  attacks  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  kind  of  argument  is  well 
calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  attract  the  support  of  those  who, 
like  the  clergy,  are  bound  to  have  special  and  peculiar  regard  to  all  that 
makes  for  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the  community ;  but  the 
matter,  I  venture  to  think,  should  not  be  approached  from  that  side  alone. 
The  discretion  recommended  by  the  Bishops*  committee  is  surely  best 
shown  by  abstaining,  as  far  as  possible,  from  taking  sides  at  all,  or 
pronouncing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  one  party  or  the  other.  In  most 
cases,  any  judgment  that  is  formed  must,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
be  based  on  very  imperfect  knowledge,  and  any  expression  of  partisan 
feeling  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  resented  as  going  beyond  the 
proper  province  of  the  parson,  and  would  tend  to  impair  rather  than 
increase  his  influence  with  a  large  portion  of  his  flock. 

But  there  is  a  part  in  these  matters  that  can  never  come  amiss  to 
the  Christian  priest,  the  part,  I  mean,  of  peacemaker.  In  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  priest  whose  lot  is  cast  in  town  or 
village  where  an  industrial  dispute  is  going  on,  might  and  ought  to 
busy  himself  in  urging  both  parties  to  the  quarrel  not  to  let  anger,  or 
obstinacy,  or  pride,  or  self-will  stand  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the 
questions  in  controversy  by  way  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  should  himself,  even  if  invited,  undertake  the  office  of 
arbitrator.  It  is  unlikely,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  his  training  and  habit  of 
mind  will  be  such  as  to  give  him  any  special  qualifications  for  such  a 
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task ;  whilst  any  decision  which  could  be  given  could  hardly,  human 
nature  being  what  it  i^,  be  adopte<l  with  entire  satisfaction  by  both 
sides.  In  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  the  midst  of  the  disputants,  and 
personally  known  to  many  of  them,  the  natural  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
distaste  with  which  an  adverse  decision  is  ordinarily  received  would  be 
intensified  tenfold.  There  would  be  great  scope  for  misrepresentation, 
great  opportunities  for  mischievous  and  ill-natured  insinuation,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  ecclesiastic  would  be  wise  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  a  commercial  arbitration  and  grappling  with  the  business 
details  with  which  such  an  arbitration  would  be  concerned.  His  duty 
rather  would  be  to  press  upon  the  disputants  the  desirability  of  calling 
in  a  skilled  mediator,  and  by  preference  someone  who,  though  possibly 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  had  no  immediate  or  intimate  connection 
with  the  district  in  which  the  dispute  is  being  carried  on.  It  might  be 
found  useful  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  Act, 
1896  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
first  report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  proceedings  under  that  Act  has 
just  been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  a  period  of 
eleven  months  the  intervention  of  the  Board  was  invited  in  thirty-one 
cases,  that  nineteen  disputes  were  settled  under  the  Act,  four  were 
arranged  by  the  parties  during  the  negotiations,  while  seven  applications 
were  refused  mainly  on  the  ground  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  the  Board's  intervention. 

Our  minister  then  should,  like  Falkland,  as  described  in  the  famous 
passage  of  Lord  Clarendon,  '*  ingeminate  peace,  peace,"  though  I  trust 
more  effectually  than  he :  and  should  not  refrain,  if  occasion  arises, 
from  dissuading  men  and  women  from  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation 
towards  those  who  may  take  a  different  view  from  themselves  as  to  the 
propriety  of  remaining  at  work.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  men  on 
strike  should  regard  as  traitors  and  enemies  those  who,  by  taking  work 
on  terms  which  they  themselves  find  unacceptable,  tend  to  defeat  their 
policy  and  plans ;  but  as  it  is  an  elementary  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
peaceful  citizens  from  insult  and  assault,  so  is  it  obviously  incumbent 
on  the  Christian  clergy  to  discourage  and  reprehend  those  acts  of 
violence  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  dispute. 

There  is  another  duty  which  naturally  falls  to  the  clergy  who  find 
themselves  at  close  quarters  with  a  protracted  strike  or  lock-out.  No 
such  dislocation  of  business  can  take  place  without  causing  serious  loss 
and  inconvenience  to  many  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
action  that  has  been  taken,  and  who,  unlike  the  unionist  workmen 
involved,  have  no  strike  pay  to  fall  back  upon.  If  the  cessation  of  work 
is  of  long  continuance,  the  scanty  reserves  of  those  of  whom  I  am 
thinking  will  become  exhausted,  and  a  period  of  dire  privation  may 
ensue. 

Difficult  is  the  case  of  the  parish  priest  who,  in  a  mining  or  manu- 
facturing village,  sees  about  him  in  hollow  cheeks  or  gaunt  frames  the 
signs  of  semi-starvation,  and  knows  that  his  people  may  be  driven, 
unless  succour  is  afforded,  actually  to  starve,  or  to  seek  from  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  the  help  which  they  think  it  shame  to  receive. 

Up  to  the  measure  of  their  ability,  and  indeed  beyond  it.  I  believe 
the  clergy,  and  indeed  all  Christian  ministers,  would  in  such  cases  come 
forward  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  tide  the  jieople  over 
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the  difficult  times.  Their  own  resources  would,  I  fear,  in  most  cases, 
be  quite  unequal  to  the  task,  but  in  such  cases  they  need  not  shrink 
from  appealing  to  the  outside  public,  and  past  experience  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  appeal  would  not  be  in  vain. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate,  then,  my  suggestions  are  that  while  the  clergy, 
like  other  men,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a 
trade  dispute,  based  on  newspaper  articles,  hearsay  evidence,  and  in- 
fluenced by  individual  temperament  or  experience,  they  should  keep 
that  opinion  to  themselves  in  cases  where  the  dispute  is  taking  place  at 
their  doors ;  that  they  should  be  instant  in  striving  to  bring  back  em- 
ployers and  employed  into  the  ways  of  peace ;  that  they  should  not 
shrink  from  condemning  acts  of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  men  ;  and  that  if 
the  sad  necessity  should  arise,  they  should  throw  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  who,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  the  victims  of  an  industrial  conflict  which  they 
did  not  provoke  and  could  not  avert. 

These  suggestions,  I  hope,  will  be  freely  canvassed  and  discussed. 
No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  myself  that  I  have  no  special  title 
to  lay  down  the  lines  on  which  in  given  cases  the  clergy  should  move  ; 
and  if  I  have  ventured  on  the  task,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  a  special 
invitation  from  your  esteemed  President.  I  have  never  myself  been 
brought  into  close  relations  with  a  great  trade  dispute.  There  may  be 
among  my  audience  some  who  have  had  that  interesting  and  painful 
experience,  and  I  trust  that  before  our  discussion  is  concluded  we  may 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  matter. 


Methods   of  Conciliation. 

The  Rev.  W.  MoORE  Ede,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Gateshead,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Durham. 

This  subject  has,  I  presume,  been  assigned  to  me  partly  because  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  I  gave  some  courses  of  lectures  in  Nottingham  on 
Economics,  and  partly  because  I  have  had  some  practical  experience  in 
presiding  over  meetings  for  conciliation,  especially  in  connection  with 
disputes  in  the  building  trades  of  the  North  of  England. 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  "  Always  define  your  terms ; "  therefore  I 
will  commence  by  deflning  what  I  mean  by  conciliation  as  applied  to 
industrial  affairs.  Conciliation  is  the  meeting  together  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  disputes  as  to 
rates  of  remuneration  or  conditions  of  employment,  and  endeavouring  to 
settle  them  by  mutual  agreement^  and  according  to  the  principles  of  equity. 

Conciliation  difiers  from  arbitration  in  this,  that  arbitration  is  the 
reference  of  a  difference  to  a  third  party  who  acts  as  judge ;  therefore, 
when  employers  and  employed  meet  for  arbitration,  the  object  of  each 
disputant  is  to  present  his  case  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  judge 
and  win  a  favourable  verdict.  In  conciliation,  however,  employers  and 
employed  endeavour  to  convince  one  another,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is 
mutual  agreement.  The  result  is  harmony  and  mutual  satisfaction ; 
whereas  in  arbitration  a  sting  sometimes  remains  behind  which  provokes 
fresh  disputes.    Defeated  litigants  are  proverbially  dissatisfied  personages, 
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who  attribute  their  defeat  to  the  stupidity  of  the  judge,  or  the  bad 
management  of  their  case  by  their  advocates. 

Conciliation  is,  therefore,  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  arbitration, 
promotes  more  friendly  relations,  and  secures  a  recognition  of  mutual 
justice.  It  is  more  truly  Christian.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  those  who  take 
their  disputes  before  a  law  court  and  a  judge  as  guilty  of  falling  away 
from  the  Christian  standard  (Rom.  vi.  5),  and  advises  Christians  to 
settle  their  differences  by  friendly  conciliation. 

Conciliation  may  assume  various  forms,  (i)  It  may  be  a  temporary 
expedient  for  the  settlement  of  some  special  dispute,  or  (2)  it  may 
become  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  differences  as 
they  arise,  and  become  a  voluntary  conciliation  board  ;  or  (3)  it  may  be 
a  board  on  which  the  State  authorities  are  represented  and  may  have  a 
State  sanction. 

The  methods  will  differ  in  each  case.  I  will  take  first  the  conditions 
essential  for  the  success  of  conciliation  as  a  temporary  expedient 

I. — Organization  on  both  sides,  the  stronger  the  better.  If  the 
organization  is  weak,  those  who  stand  outside  the  organization  may 
refuse  to  accept  the  settlement  arrived  at,  and,  owing  to  laxity  of 
discipline,  some  sections  of  employers  or  employed  may  find  means  of 
evading  a  decision.  Where  the  organization  is  weak  the  number  of 
small  disputes  is  great.  When  the  organization  is  strong,  one  decision 
settles  the  matter  for  the  whole  trade,  has  an  element  of  permanency,  is 
not  lightly  set  aside,  and  secures  equal  treatment  for  all  the  industrial 
concerns  in  the  organization. 

II. — Absolute  equality.  Sir  R.  Kettle  mentions  an  amusing  instance 
of  inequality.  A  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute,  but  when  the  representatives  of  the  men  arrived  at  a  place 
appointed  for  a  conciliation  meeting,  they  found  the  leading  master  in 
the  chair,  his  colleagues'  seated  round  the  table,  and  a  form  near  the 
wall  placed  for  the  working-men's  representatives.  The  meeting  began 
by  the  chairman  saying,  ''Now,  you  fellows,  what  have  you  got  to  say 
for  yourselves  "  ?  Such  a  farce  is  impossible  now.  Employers  and 
employed  have  met  so  often  to  discuss  disputes  that  there  is  always  the 
semblance  of  equality — equal  numbers  and  equally  good  seat»  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  is  the  acknowledged  arrangement,  but  the 
old  notion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  workmen  lingers  in  the  assumption 
that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  employers  should  take  the  chair. 
This  is  often  strongly  resented  by  the  employed,  who  think  that  a  chair- 
man who  is  an  advocate  of  the  other  side  does  not  secure  fair  play, 
hence  the  demand  is  often  made  for  a  neutral  chairman.  A  chairman 
who  knows  the  rules  of  debate,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  dispute^ 
can  do  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about  an  agreement,  by  smoothing 
away  asperities,  and  suggesting  lines  of  compromise.  The  utility  of  an 
independent  person  who  can  bring  the  disputants  together  is  becoming 
generally  recognized.  Disputes  often  remain  unsettled  till  the  man, 
mutually  acceptable  to  masters  and  men,  comes  forward.  The  Concilia- 
tion Act  performs  a  very  useful  service  by  conferring  on  the  officials  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  power  of  offering  their  services,  and  thus 

providing  an  official  mediator. 

III. — A  conciliatory  spirit.     There  must  be  on  both  sides  an  honest 
desire  to  ascertain  what  is  fair  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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That  you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  cannot  make  it  drink,  is  an  old 
saying,  so  you  may  bring  employers  and  employed  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  table,  and  place  a  neutral  chairman  in  the  chair,  but  if  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  really  rely  on  the  power  of  coercion  rather  than  on  the 
ascertainment  of  justice,  no  settlement  will  be  arrived  at.  If  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  is  absent,  forms  of  conciliation  are  useless.  I  recollect 
three  or  four  such  futile  meetings,  which  would  have  been  amusing  if 
they  had  not  been  so  wearisome,  and  if  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle 
had  not  brought  suffering  to  so  many. 

IV. — A  possible  reference  of  irreconcilable  differences.  With  an 
honest  desire  on  both  sides  to  ascertain  what  is  fair,  there  may  be 
an  irreducible  residue  of  small  points  on  which  there  is  no  agreement. 
It  is  well  that  there  should  be  power,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  to 
refer  these  to  some  third  person — a  specialist,  if  they  are  strictly  technical, 
or  to  the  neutral  chairman  who  has  heard  the  arguments,  if  they  are  not. 

Conciliation  as  a  means  of  settling  a  strike  is  far  inferior  to  conciliation 
as  a  permanent  means  of  settling  differences,  and  so  preventing  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  methods  of  such  conciliation  by 
reference  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  Conciliation  Board — that  of 
the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
was  formed  in  1869.  No  doubt  those  engaged  in  the  iron  trade  were 
encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  by  the  example  of  the  successful 
•conciliation  board  formed  by  that  eminent  citizen  of  Nottingham, 
whose  recent  death  all  must  regret.  I  mean  the  Right  Honourable 
A.  J.  Mundella,  who  formed  a  Board  for  the  Nottingham  Hosiery  Trade 
in  i860. 

Previous  to  formation  of  this  conciliation  board  in  the  iron  trade, 
there  was  constant  friction  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
considerable  bitterness  of  feeling.  Since  the  formation  of  the  board, 
^upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  disputes  have  been  settled,  and 
•eighty-one  general  settlements  of  wages  effected,  and  not  one  serious 
•stoppage  of  work  has  occurred  in  twenty-eight  years — surely  that  is  a 
-significant  illustration  of  how  industrial  peace  may  be  secured  by  the 
mere  application  of  the  principles  of  conciliation. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  rules  of  this  succeasful  board  would  occupy 
more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  and  would  be  weary  to  you,  so  I  will 
only  refer  to  the  more  salient  points  which  have  contributed  to  this 
remarkable  success. 

I. — Equality  of  representation  is  secured  by  one  representative 
of  the  employers  and  one  of  the  employed  from  every  works  in  the 
association  having  a  seat  on  the  board. 

II. — Removal  of  friction.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany 
was  ostensibly  waged  over  the  question  of  a  possible  marriage  between 
a  German  prince  and  a  Spanish  princess,  whereas  the  real  cause  of  the 
war  was  long-standing  jealousy  and  suspicion,  aggravated  by  irritating 
^cts  which  produced  friction.  So  it  is  in  industrial  war,  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  war  would  often  never  have  produced  the  conflict  had  it 
not  been  for  the  suspicion  and  ill-feeling  engendered  by  a  multitude  of 
trivial  causes  of  irritation,  often  due  to  the  tyranny  of  foremen,  or  the 
over-bearing  manners  of  managers.  The  engineers'  demand  for  an  eight 
hours  day  would  probably  never  have  resulted  in  the  disastrous  war 
^which  has  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  that  feeling  on  both  sides  was 
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inflamed  by  some  years  of  gathering  mistrust  and  discontent.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  that  "  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water :  therefore  leave  off  contention,  before  it  be 
meddled  with  "  (Prov.  xvii.  14).  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  there  would 
be  comparatively  few  industrial  conflicts  if  arrangements  existed  whereby 
men  could  obtain  a  fair  hearing  for  grievances,  and  secure  the  removal 
of  causes  of  petty  friction.  It  is  often  the  high  handed  and  arbitrary 
action  of  subordinates  which  creates  the  irritation  and  provokes  the 
lemper  which  leads  to  open  war.  The  irritating  conduct  of  some  one 
individual  is,  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  real  cause 
of  industrial  warfare.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  concilia- 
tion board  in  the  iron  trade,  is  that  it.  makes  provision  for  the  removal 
of  the  petty  irritations  which  are  the  beginning  of  strife.  Every  man 
who  fe^ncies  he  has  a  grievance  is  entitled  to  lay  it  before  his  foreman  or 
manager,  and  if  it  is  not  redressed,  he  can  lay  his  case  before  the 
operative  representative,  whose  business  it  then  is  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  foreman,  manager,  or  head  of  the  concern  (according  to 
what  may  be  the  custom  of  the  particular  works).  To  ensure  this  being 
done  in  a  conciliatory  fashion,  there  is  the  following  important  rule : — 
"The  complaint  should  be  stated  in  a  way  that  implies  an  expectation 
that  it  will  be  fairly  and  fully  considered,  and  that  what  is  right  will  be 
done.  In  most  cases,  this  will  lead  to  a  settlement  without  the  matter 
having  to  go  further."  If  it  does  not,  it  can  be  carried  to  the  conciliation 
board,  and  after  it  has  been  fully  thrashed  out  there,  by  the  most  expert 
men  in  the  trade,  very  little  sense  of  grievance  can  be  left. 

III. — Reference  of  bona-fide  differences  to  arbitration.  But  there  may 
be  cases,  especially  as  regards  alterations  in  the  standard  wages,  in  which, 
with  all  the  best  intention  of  ascertaining  what  is  just,  there  may  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  in  that  case  provision  is  made  for  the 
reference  of  the  undecided  point  to  arbitration  of  some  unbiassed 
expert.  Out  of  eighty-one  variations  of  wages  in  the  iron  trade,  sixty-one 
have  been  settled  by  the  board,  and  twenty  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
every  decision  has  been  loyally  accepted  by  both  sides. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  board  of  conciliation  fully 
warrant  the  words  used  in  its  twenty-first  annual  report : — "  It  will  be 
granted  on  all  hands  that  the  organization  has  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  district  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  operations.  Not  only 
has  it  been  an  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  particular  trade  that  is 
more  immediately  concerned  with  its  decisions  and  arrangements,  but  it 
has  been  equally  beneficial  to  all  connected  with  those  industries  which 

are  more  or  less  closely  related  thereto While  admitting 

occasional  departure  from  the  rules  .and  principles  which  govern  the 
board,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  those  protracted  struggles 
between  capital  and  labour  which  this  district  has  witnessed  in  years 
gone  by  are,  with  an  institution  like  this  board  in  operation,  a  thing 
altogether  of  the  past." 

If,  in  the  iron  trade,  in  which  the  conditions  of  labour  have  been 
completely  changed  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which  has  been  subject 
to  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices,  a  conciliation  board  has  worked  so 
successfully  for  twenty-nine  years,  why  should  there  not  be  a  similar 
bosrd  in  every  trade  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes,  instead 

31 
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of  permitting  such  national  adversities  as  the  great  coal  strike  or  the 
engineers'  strike  ?  and  why  should  not  Government  make  such  boards 
compulsory?  Because  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Men 
must  feel  their  way  to  mutual  trust.  The  miners  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  have  felt  their  way  to  trust  the  settlement  of  their  smaller 
disputes  at  local  collieries  to  the  joint  committees,  which  are  conciliation 
boarils ;  but  they  did  not  trust  the  settlement  of  the  county  rate  of  wages 
by  a  conciliation  board.  They  were  not  sure  their  representatives  were 
not  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  settlement  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  there- 
fore it  was  better  that  the  boards,  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  did  so 
much  to  help  to  establish,  should  come  to  an  end.  By  degrees  tiie 
failure  of  other  methods  will  convince  the  miners,  as  their  leaders  are 
already  convinced,  that  conciliation  is  the  best  method  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes.  To  compel  men  to  accept  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
whose  impartiality  they  are  not  assured  would  provoke  mistrust  and 
generate  strife.  It  may  be  said,  *'  Surely,  disputants  in  the  engineering 
trade  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  arbitration  and  not  allowed  to 
prolong  the  suffering  which  affects  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  dispute?"  1  confess  I  view  with  grave  apprehension 
the  action  of  the  employers  in  converting  a  local  strike  into  a  national 
lock-out  It  is  a  new  departure,  and  accentuates  the  bitterness  of 
industrial  strife.  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  only  paying  men  back  in 
their  own  coin.  That  would  be  true  if  the  Employers'  Federation  had 
subsidised  the  London  firms  whose  men  were  on  strike ;  but  they  have 
gone  beyond  that,  and  stopped  work  outside  the  area  of  dispute,  which 
is  what,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  men's  unions  have  never  done.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  question  at  issue  is  capable  of  discussion ;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  effect  of  a  change  of  hours  on  efficiency  of  labour  and 
on  wages.  It  must  be  discussed  sooner  or  later,  and  a  grave  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  those  who  determine  that  it  shall  be  later,  because 
they  hope  force  will  gain  them  more  than  they  would  obtain  from 
justice.  Lamentable  as  the  lock-out  is,  it  would,  however,  create  even 
greater  evils  if  the  State  compelled  the  disputants  to  submit  their 
claims  to  arbitration  by  a  tribunal  in  which  they  have  no  con- 
fidence. I  have  not  time  to  discuss  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
in  Australia,  and  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  make  recourse 
to  a  legal  tribunal  for  arbitration  compulsory.  English  opinion  is  not 
ripe  for  such  an  attempt.  Hence  Parliament  was  wise,  in  the  Concilia- 
tion Act  of  1896,  in  limiting  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  enquiry  with  a  view  to  mediation,  and  to  the  offer  of  an  independent 
chairman.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  action  in  thirty-five  cases — 
four  times  on  its  own  initiative,  sixteen  times  on  application  by  workmen, 
nine  times  on  that  of  the  employers,  six  times  at  the  request  of  both 
parties.  By  its  intervention,  nineteen  strikes  or  lock-outs  were  settled, 
fourteen  by  conciliation,  five  by  arbitration.  By  and  by  the  time  may 
come  when  in  every  trade  there  will  be  a  permanent  conciliation  board, 
and  when  the  public  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  regular  tribunal 
for  adjudication  on  all  those  differences  which  the  special  trade  boards 
fail  to  settle.  But  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  we  must  be  content  to  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  assured  that  the  higher,  nobler,  more  brotherly, 
and  therefore  more  Christian,  method  of  the  settlement  of  industrial 
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disputes  will  prevail,  and  industrial  war  cease  out  of  the  land.  A  time 
will  come  when  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  by  strikes  or  lock-outs, 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

Absurd  !  Utopian !  Nonsense !  some  may  exclaim.  Do  not  our 
newspapers  daily  chronicle  fresh  disputes,  fresh  strikes,  fresh  lock-outs  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  do.  But  in  economic  questions,  we  must  beware  of 
beiDg  misled  by  obtrusive  facts  which  catch  the  eye,  and  must  look  for 
the  less  obtrusive,  but  not  less  real  facts.  Newspapers  chronicle  every 
act  of  open  war,  they  do  not  chronicle  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
readjustments  of  work  and  wages  which  are  made  by  peaceful  means. 
Numbers  of  conciliation  boards  and  conciliation  committees  have  been 
formed  in  the  last  five  years,  and  are  performing  unobtrusive  and 
beneficial  work  to-day.  When  employers  and  employed  meet  together 
to  settle  a  strike,  they  not  infrequently  at  the  same  time  arrange  for  the 
formation  of  a  board  which  shall  prevent  strikes  in  future.  Doubtless 
the  progress  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  is  not  so  rapid  as  we 
could  desire,  but  progress  there  is,  and  "  slow  and  sure  '*  is  better  in 
social  changes  than  **  rapid  and  insecure." 


The  Christian  Social  Union. 

The    Rev.    J.    CARTER,  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
Bursar  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 

the  Christian  Social  Union. 

I  WAS  rash  enough  two  months  ago  to  write  my  paper  for  this  Congress, 
and  I  now  hold  the  printed  proof  in  my  hand.  But,  after  the  papers  to 
which  we  have  listened,  I  wish  to  claim  the  privilege  of  speaking  instead 
of  reading,  and  to  be  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  written  page.  It 
seems  useless  to  repeat  the  elementary  truths  which  have  already  been 
so  forcibly  expressed.  For  instance,  the  chairman  has  very  emphatically 
and  lucidly  stated  his  belief  that  all  of  us  now  feel  an  absorbing 
interest  in  social  questions.  You  have  followed  Mr.  Drage  in  his 
earnest  appeal  for  sympathy  with  our  Poor  Law  children  in  their  cruel 
hardships.  You  have  applauded  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  claim  for  the 
unskilled  and  unemployed  workmen,  and  even  in  what  looks  like  down- 
right Socialism ;  the  clergy,  too,  assented  when  he  railed  ai^ainst  the 
excessive  caution  of  which  we  are  sometimes  guilty.  You  seemed  to 
appreciate  Canon  Moore  Ede's  admirable  paper,  in  which  he  showed 
how  much  could  be  done  even  by  a  parson  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  was  not  daunted  by  practical  difficulties  or  the  fear  of  un- 
popularity. And,  as  I  cannot  but  feel,  behind  all  this  exhortation, 
and  behind  all  your  sympathy,  there  is  the  strength  and  encouragement 
of  the  Lambeth  Report  on  Industrial  Problems.  We  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  that  most  opportune  and  judicious  statement  of  our  social 
obligations,  and  which,  I  should  say,  affords  a  most  welcome  and 
authoritative  sanction  for  all  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  trying  to  do. 
But  the  question  remains — What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this 
enthusiastic  applause  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  How  many  of  you 
ladies  have  made  up  your  minds  to  go  outside  the  home  circle  and 
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undertake  some  definite  task  in  the  larger  social  service  ?  How  many 
of  you  clergy  have  resolved  that  you  will  now  make  some  real  effort  to 
get  into  direct  touch  with  the  workmen's  organizations,  and  to  learn 
how  to  sympathize  and  help  with  their  difficulties  and  aspirations  ?  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  what  you  have  heard  to-day  has  been  said 
again  and  again  at  former  Church  Congresses. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  practical  question — What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Of  course  we  all  know  the  usual  excuses.  One  is  ignorant  of  all  these 
subjects,  and  another  cannot  find  time  for  anything  more.  But  still,  as 
you  all  seem  to  acknowledge,  something  ought  to  be  done.  Now,  the 
Christian  Social  Union  exists  for  this  very  purpose  -  to  help  Churchmen 
to  gain  some  accurate  information  about  social  affairs,  and  to  show 
them,  by  the  examples  of  those  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
experience  and  tact,  what  can  be  done  by  any  earnest  Christian.  And 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  President  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  that  Canon  Moore  Ede  and  Mr.  Phillips  are  mem- 
bers, you  may  readily  understand  that  the  society  has  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  without  which  any  attempt 
at  interference  in  social  matters  would  be  folly.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  one  speaker  that  the  clergy  should  not  interfere  in  trade  disputes 
without  some  special  training.  Of  course  they  should  not.  It  is  sheer 
folly  for  a  man  to  open  his  mouth  if  he  does  not  know,  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy.  But,  as 
you  have  been  reminded,  the  offer  to  help  in  a  particular  crisis  is  by  no 
means  the  best  kind  of  social  work.  Far  more  important  than  this  is 
the  social  intercourse,  the  sympathetic  discussion,  the  frank  criticism, 
which  should  continue  in  times  of  comparative  peace. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  objects  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  It 
did  not  start  with  a  ready-made  programme  of  social  reform,  dealing  in 
detail  with  any  of  the  particular  problems  before  us ;  it  was  content  to 
base  its  position  upon  the  enunciation  of  three  general  objects. 

I. — *•  To  claim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule 
social  practice."  That  is  to  say,  if  Christianity  really  is  what  we  believe 
it  to  be,  a  Divine  revelation,  it  seeks  to  renew  the  whole  life  of  man.  It 
is  not  concerned  with  one  section  of  life  alone,  but  is  meant  to  inspire 
and  control  every  department  of  human  society.  It  claims  to  dominate 
the  corporate  action  of  nations  or  societies  no  less  than  the  private  life 
of  individuals.  And  it  insists  that  the  personal  responsibility  of  an 
individual  Christian  can  never  be  put  into  commission  :  it  is  not 
evaded,  for  example,  by  membership  in  a  commercial  company  either 
as  director  or  shareholder,  but  always  and  everywhere  a  Christian  ought 
to  act  as  a  Christian  should. 

II. — "To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the 
present  time."  That  serious  and  systematic  study  should  precede  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  complicated  conditions  of  modern  life  requires 
no  argument ;  and  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Christian  conscience  has 
occasionally  done  positive  harm  through  lack  of  sound  information,  e.g., 
to  cite  an  obvious  case,  by  indiscriminate  charity.  People  often  plead 
ignorance,  and  say  they  are  not  responsible.  But  such  an  excuse 
should  not  be  allowed  to  palliate  mistakes  or  inaction;  for  it  is  in 
large  part'  owing  to  this  fault  that  the  social  reforms  already  taken  in 
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hand  have  made  such  halting  progress.  Take,  for  example,  a  question 
of  national  importance,  the  housing  of  the  working-classes.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  Royal  Commission  dealing  with  this  subject,  and 
the  State  has  provided  legislative  machinery  for  the  redress  of  the  worst 
grievances.  And  yet,  mainly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  general  public, 
the  dwelling  accommodation,  both  in  town  and  country,  is  far  too  often 
shamefully  below  the  legal  standard.  Vigilance  committees  in  every 
place,  well  equipped  with  accurate  information  of  local  conditions,  and  / 
fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  could  do  a  very  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  few  inspectors,  and  stimulating 
the  local  authorities  to  a  higher  sense  of  their  duties.  In  short,  what  is 
wanted  is  not  so  much  further  legislation  as  a  more  stringent  and 
tfacMTOugh  administration  of  the  existing  laws. 

III. — "  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master  and 
King,  the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of  righteous- 
ness and  love."  This,  again,  is  but  a  plain  statement  of  the  common 
obligation  of  every  Christian  to  live  up  to  his  creed ;  and  it  is  couched 
io  general  terms,  for  the  Christian  Social  Union  does  not  propose  to  use 
particular  measures  as  tests  of  loyal  membership.  However  much  we 
may  seek  to  develop  and  utilize  the  force  of  social  sanctions,  we  are 
bound  to  remember  that  Christians  as  such  should  never  be  absolutely 
committed  to  any  political  or  economic  system.  In  all  such  respects 
the  Church  is  frankly  opportunist,  and  it  should  always  be  pK>ssible  for  a 
sincere  Christian  to  be  either  a  good  Tory  or  a  good  Radical,  or  even 
an  honest  Socialist  or  a  moral  Individualist. 

Or*  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  authority  of  a  Christian  principle  is 
paramount,  but  it  may  be  applied  in  various  ways  to  particular  circum- 
stances. For  the  principle  we  demand  unhesitating  obedience  ;  for  any 
special  application  of  it  we  must  first  show  reasonable  proof  before  we 
can  legitimately  request  its  recognition  in  practice.  And,  indeed,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  political  and  economic  problems  are  loore  or 
less  determined  by  reasons  of  expediency,  and  therefore,  except  when 
some  clear  moral  principle  is  involved,  should  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  canons  of  scientific  discussion. 

As  a  young  society,  the  Christian  Social  Union  has  so  far  left  practical 
action  to  individual  initiative ;  but  this  year  the  central  executive  has 
issued  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  branches  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  exclusive  dealing,  /./.,  the  practice  of  purchasing  goods  only  from 
tradesmen  who  observe  the  standard  regulations  for  each  trade. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  this  principle  is  very  simple.  For  the 
guidance  of  those  who  prefer  to  give  their  custom  in  this  way,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  publish  lists  of  firms  who  treat  their  employees 
fairly  in  regard  to  hours  of  labour,  wages,  and  any  other  reasonable 
requirement. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  observe  two  facts  in  this  process.  First,  it 
does  not  mean  taking  sides  for  or  against  a  particular  class;  for 
preferential  custom  of  this  kind  is  equally  welcome,  or  even  necessary, 
to  the  employers  as  to  their  workmen.  And  secondly,  this  is  not  a  case 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  general  public  to  stand  aside  and  do 
nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.  For  we  must  buy  certain  things  for  our 
immediate  needs,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  support  one  system  or  the 
other.    Either  we  tend  to  perpetuate  the  extreme  forms  of  competition 
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with  all  their  degrading  and  demoralizing  consequences,  or  we  help  to 
bring  trade  more  under  moral  control.  In  the  former  case,  we  think 
only  of  our  own  interests,  and  try  to  buy  what  we  want  as  cheaply  as 
possible  without  any  further  considerations  ;  in  the  latter,  we  look  also 
to  the  things  of  others,  and  realize  that,  as  ordinary  purchasers,  we  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  those  who  make  the  articles  we 
buy. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  several  branches  that  this  is 
the  most  immediately  practical  and  effective  way  in  which  Christian 
people  can  bring  their  social  influence  to  bear  upon  the  conditions  of 
industry  and  commerce.  Definite  and  encouraging  results  have  already 
been  obtained,  which  once  more  go  to  demonstrate  the  main  contention 
of  this  paper :  namely,  that,  to  quote  the  Lambeth  Report,  one  great 
need  of  the  present  time  is  ^*  to  permeate  commercial  and  industrial 
life  with  the  regulative  and  inspiring  force  of  applied  Christianity." 

Let  me  give  you  a  practical  illustration  of  what  can  be  clone.  We 
have  just  dealt  with  the  baking  trade  in  Oxford.  The  conditions  of 
this  trade  should  be  as  good  as  those  of  any  trade  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  foreign  competition ;  you  cannot  have 
your  hot  breakfast  rolls  made  in  Germany.  And  yet  it  is  among  the 
worst.  We  found  them  working  as  many  as  loo  hours  a  week,  and 
wages  as  low  as  i8s.  a  week.  There  was  no  trade  union  to  exercise 
any  wholesome  influence,  for  the  men  had  several  times  tried  in  vain  to 
form  a  society.  So  we  invited  four  of  the  largest  master  bakers  to  a 
private  conference.  It  was  admitted  that  the  existing  conditions  were 
disgraceful,  and  that  an  improvement  was  quite  practicable,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  consumers  would  support  the  scheme  ;  and  after 
several  conferences  we  arrived  at  what  seemed,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  tolerably  fair  standard,  viz.,  a  maximum  of  66  hours  a  week  for  the 
journeymen  bakers  and  a  minimum  wage  of  21s.  We  then  had  to 
appeal  to  the  men  to  accept  the  standard,  and  though  there « were 
difficulties  about  some  of  the  details,  the  standard  was  adopted  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  union.  Finally  we  had  a  joint  meeting  of  masters 
and  men,  who  unanimously  ratified  the  code  of  rules ;  and  after  three 
months*  notice  the  standard  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month. 

This  experience  is  also  interesting  as  showing  that  interference  of  this 
kind  does  not  mean  taking  sides  in  any  partisan  sense.  It  was  equally 
necessary  to  be  as  frank  in  criticising  the  journeymen  as  the  master 
bakers ;  and  indeed  I  should  say  from  my  own  experience  that,  if  a  man 
is  in  earnest  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  he  need  be  in  no  fear 
of  losing  the  respect  of  a  working-class  audience  by  being  out-spoken. 

My  last  word  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the  laity  to  help  in  this  social 
work.  They  are,  in  fact,  far  more  at  fault  in  this  respect  than  the  clergy. 
It  is  to  laymen,  in  particular,  that  the  Lambeth  Report  looks  for  active 
sympathy  and  enterprise  in  carrying  out  its  recommendations.  It  is  im- 
pK)S8ible  for  the  clergy  to  do  all  the  work  that  so  much  wants  doing,  or 
10  neglect  their  higher  spiritual  duties.  The  bishops  claim,  and  have  a 
right  to  claim,  more  active  social  service  from  the  laity,  for  without  their 
earnest  and  energetic  co-operation  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  work 
must  still  be  left  undone. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The   Right   Rev.   C.   O.   Leaver   Riley,  D.D..   Lord   Bishop 

of  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

I  HAVE  only  time  to  say  one  or  two  things  in  regard  to  this  very  interesting  subject. 
And  the  first  is,  that  if  you  go  to  the  colonies  you  are  apt  to  have  y«iur  opinions 
iaodified«  Certainly  if  you  are  a  Radical  your  opinions  might  be  modified,  and  most 
certainly  if  you  are  a  Conservative  they  are  sure  to  be  modified.  The  next  thing  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  properly  trained  to  look  to  and  understand 
social  questions,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  come  and  spend  some  time  with  us 
in  the  colonies.  With  regard  to  the  care  of  children  in  Western  Australia,  the 
Government  do  not  keep  the  children  in  the  workhouses,  but  send  them  out  to  the 
various  orphanages,  and  these  children  are  under  the  direct  control  of  certified 
auns^ers  of  the  orphanages  until,  in  the  case  of  boys  they  are  twenty-one,  and  in  the 
case  of  girls  twenty-one,  unless  they  get  married  ;  and  those  certified  managers  have 
the  control  of  them.  They  indenture  them  out  as  apprentices  or  find  places  for  them, 
obtain  and  pay  their  wag<;s,  half  of  which  they  give  them,  and  the  other  half  they  put 
in  the  bank  for  them  until  they  come  of  age.  I  think  that  is  a  provision  that  might 
very  well  be  adopted  at  home,  for  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  orphans. 
The  next  point  I  wish  to  mention  is,  that  you  in  England  look  upon  Socialism  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view.  We  have  in  Australia,  to  rome  extent,  tried  its  effects. 
In  my  colony  we  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  studied  Socialism — for  we  have  adopted,  to 
a  certain  extent,  State  Socialism-  and  it  works  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  got-s,  but  it 
has  its  drawbacks.  One  result  of  having  State  Socialism  was,  that  everyone  expected 
the  State  to  do  everything  for  him  ;  if  they  want  a  railroad,  a  road  hear  the 
bouse,  schools,  or  anything  whatever,  they  expect  the  State  to  do  it ;  and  unless 
their  member  got  them  what  they  wanted,  he  was  turned  out  by  them  at  the  next 
election.  We  have  no  direct  taxes,  but  indirect  taxes,  so  that  each  constituency 
wants  as  much  out  of  the  indirect  taxes  spent  upon  its  own  particular  place  as  it 
possibly  can  get.  That  is  the  evil,  and  the  result  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned  is, 
that  each  parish  expects  to  get  out  of  the  Central  Body  as  much  as  it  possibly  can. 
And  now  that  the  State-aid  is  taken  away,  the  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
after  things,  for  there  is  no  individual  interest  taken  in  it.  The  State  used  to  do  it, 
and  now  they  expect  someone  to  continue  to  do  it.  The  warning  I  want  to  put 
before  you  is,  that  unless  you  have  men  trained  up  in  Christian  character,  it  does 
not  matter  what  laws  you  have,  you  will  never  succeed  in  regenerating  the  State. 
Yoa  may  have  State  Socialism,  but  it  is  only  another  idea — it  may  only  be  State 
selfishness  :  that  is,  each  individual  getting  as  much  from  the  State  as  he  possibly 
can,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  everyone  of  us  ought  to  try  to 
help  on  the  Social  Christian  Union,  because  it  is  based  on  the  only  uict  that  will 
regenerate  society,  and  that  is  by  the  Christian  idea.  It  is  only  an  experiment  in 
the  colonies,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing,  because  it  is  opening  out  the 
colonies,  and  teaching  a  lesson  which  may  be  a  good  lesson  for  you  at  home.  The 
lesson  it  teaches  is,  that  without  Christ  as  the  centre  of  life  all  our  laws  are  useless. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Parez,   Her   Majesty's    Inspector  of  Schools 

for  Derby  and  the  Midland  District 

I  THINK  it  might  l)e  in*eresting  to  this  meeting  if  I  were  briefly  to  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  work  which  is  undertaken  in  Nottingham  by  the  School  Board  of  this 
city  on  liehalf  of  children  of  defective  intellect,  and  especially  after  the  timely  remarks 
of  Mr.  Drage.  And,  besides,  I  think  it  only  just  to  the  city  in  which  this  Congress 
is  being  held  that  I  should  menticm  the  results  of  my  experience  and  observation. 
I  presume  that  Mr.  Drage  was  speaking  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards,  and  referring  to  the 
boarding  and  whole  maintenance  and  care  of  children  of  defective  intellect.  It 
is  desirable,  I  think,  that  we  should  note  that  although  these  children  are  not 
thus  taken  entire  charge  of,  nevertheless  the  School  Board  of  Nottingham  has  schools 
specially  adapted  for  their  teaching.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  two 
existing  schools  of  this  charncter,  and  I  have  been  highly  pleased  and  interested  in  all 
I  have  seen.  In  this  respect  the  Nottingham  School  Board,  at  all  events,  does  not 
vant  educating  up  to  its  duties.     It  took  up  this  work  on  its  own  initiative,  and  it 
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has  performed  its  duties  in  the  most  admirable  way.  Then  I  would  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  absence  of  any  trade  union  for  clerks.  Many  young  men  we  know 
have  become  clerks  because  of  the  idea  of  superior  gentility  which  they  supposed 
attached  to  such  a  position,  and  I  very  much  fear  ihat  they  have  paid  for  this  notion 
by  the  additional  labour  required  of  them,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such 
overtime  as  they  are  called  upon  to  work  is  not  paid  for  as  would  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  men  of  working  trades.  This  is  a  hardship  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
rectiHed,  and  I  beg  to  commend  the  subject  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  this 
Congress,  and  of  employers  who,  I  cannot  but  think,  if  it  was  brought  before  them,, 
would  meet  it  in  a  proper  spirit. 


The  Rev.  and  Hon.  R.  E.  Adderlev,  Vickr  of  Skirwith. 

Wb  clergy  are  often  told  that  we  don't  understand,  and  should  not  meddle  with,, 
such  questions  as  those  which  have  been  under  discussion  this  afternoon.  Such 
remarks  and  advice  I  regard  as  very  stupid.  Perhaps  a  few  mistakes  on  our  part 
would  not  very  much  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  questions  associated  with 
labour  problems  are  most  difficult  ones,  but  to  me  that  seems  to  be  the  very  reason 
why  we  should  meddle  with  them  wisely  and  carefully,  even  if  a  few  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made.  But  let  us  meddle  with  these  problems  wisely  and  carefully,  and 
not  be  fearful  of  making  a  few  mistakes.  A  few  mistakes  will  not  much  matter,  and 
anything  is  better  than  lukewarmness  ;  but  the  clergy  ought  to  deal  with  social 
questions,  if  they  deal  with  them  at  all,  as  I  have  said,  wisely  and  carefully.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  strikes  are  right  or  righteous.  Some  demands  may  be,  and  perhaps  are 
wrong,  but  surely  on  the  other  hand  some  are  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  I  do  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  our  discussions  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  these  very  difficult 
questions,  and  that  some  means  may  be  found  for  the  solution  of  these  problems* 
We  clergy  are  sometimes  told  to  mind  our  own  business.  I  generally  find,  however, 
that  such  advice  in  the  main  comes  from  people  who  are  doing  something  socially 
wrong.  These  are  the  men,  I  do  declare,  who  are  guilty  of  commercial  immorality, 
sweating,  and  other  wicked  things,  who  like  to  listen  to  comfortable  sermons.  And 
I  would  remind  these  that  the  recitation  of  creeds  and  shibboleths  will  be  of  no  avail 
when  every  mask  will  be  torn  away,  and  character  alone  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
God's  sight.  We  all  ought  to  realize  what  a  selfish  thing  our  religion  has  oftentimes 
been,  and  stand  out  boldly  for  nil  that  makes  for  progress,  the  spread  of  education,  rnd 
for  the  realization  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  earth. 


Ronald  M.  Burrows,  Esq.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Greek 

in    the    University  of  Glasgow,   and    Secretary  of  the 

Christian  Social  Union  for  Scotland. 

BtJSlNBSS  men  take  it  too  much  for  granted  that  parsons  and  professional  men  are 
incompetent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  trade  dispute.  I  remember  lecturing  in 
Glasgow  on  the  need  of  a  stricter  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  commercial  matters. 
A  business  man  of  some  position  promptly  got  up,  and  after  abusing  me  roundly  for 
interference  in  what  I  knew  nothing  about,  took  to  pieces  five  or  six  of  my  illustra- 
tions, and  scoffed  at  their  genuineness.  The  tables  were  turned,  however,  when 
speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  give  parallels  out  of  his  own  experience  to  each  story  in 
turn,  till  the  climax  wa^  reached  when  a  woman  factory  inspector  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  room  said  that  an  outrageous  attempt  to  evade  the  law  which  had  been  stamped 
as  especially  incredible  had  frequently  come  under  her  own  notice.  The  Christian 
Social  Union  is  very  careful  of  its  facts.  There  are  probably  many  hundreds  of  its 
members  who  have  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  devoted  many  hours  a  week  to  the 
consideration  of  such  problems.  J  have  in  my  hand  the  **  Time  Statement  of  the  Scot- 
tish Operative  Tailors,"  a  book  of  seventy-eight  pages,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  piece- 
work rates,  presenting  as  many  technical  difficulties  as  those  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bond. 
Yet  I  can  honestly  say  that  some  members  of  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  can  fini  their  way  through  it  almost  as  well  as  any  men  in  the  trade. 
They  can  do  so  because  they  have  5ipent  months  in  preparing  a  list  of  tailors'  shops 
with  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  Christian  consumers  to  deal — a  li.st  of  shops  which 
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Dol  only  pay  the  trade  union  rates  of  wages,  but  also  get  all  their  work  done  upon 
tbeir  premises.  This  brings  them  into  close  and  constant  contact  on  points  of  detail 
vith  both  employers  and  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  what 
Mr.  Phillips  has  impressed  on  us,  of  getting  into  touch  with  a  trade  union,  not  after, 
bat  before  a  strike  comes.  The  Christian  Social  Union  in  Glasgow  is  now  in  a  position 
not  merely  to  help  trade  unions,  but  also,  if  necessary,  tu  tell  them  as  many  home 
troths  as  it  likes  without  risk  of  having  its  position  misunderstood.  The  next  address, 
indeed,  that  I  have  to  give  is  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  eighteen  hundred  men  of  the 
Gbsgow  Branch  of  the  Tailors*  Union,  and  its  committee  has  especially  asked  me  to 
hit  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  tell  them  frankly  of  their  weaknesses  and  dangers. 
Hm  value  of  such  lists  cannot  be  exaggerated.  We  have  distributed  many  thousands, 
ud  found  that  the  need  for  them  is  felt  far  outside  our  own  membership.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  has  agreed,  of  its  own  initiative,  that  no 
uilors  but  those  on  the  list  shall  be  asked  to  do  its  contract  work.  Good  employers 
hiTe  been  helped  to  withstand  unscrupulous  competition  and  give  better  conditions  to 
their  workmen.  In  1895,  before  the  Christian  Social  Union  lookup  the  list,  there 
vcie  only  forty-one  firms  who  could  have  come  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it 
reqnired.  In  October,  1896,  when  a  proof  copy  was  sent  round  to  all  employers,  it 
oootained  fifty  names.  In  April,  1897,  when  the  list  was  published,  there  were  on  it 
axty-eight  firms,  employing  over  one  thousand  hands.  The  Christian  Social  Union  is 
Dol  merely  satisfying  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  few,  but  seriously  moralizing  trade, 
ud  raising  the  conditions  of  large  bodies  of  working  people.  Such  work  is  no  small 
«tep  forward  to  the  building  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Master's  prayer — *'Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  FRY,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Berkhamsted  School. 

Tut  Congress  having  been  kind  enough  to  listen  to  me  already  for  twenty  minutes,  I 
viil  not  detain  you  more  than  a  minute  or  so,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  you  again,  for  I 
go  off  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I  have  something  to  say,  and  it  shall  be  very  brief,  of 
1  recent  experience  on  a  visit  to  a  Dutch  pauper  colony.  What  I  particularly  noticed 
there  was  that  one  result  of  these  institutions,  to  which  tramps  are  relegated  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  Ls  that  whilst  the  larger  proportion  returned  again  and  again,  still 
I  small  minority  are,  by  means  of  the  methods  employed  there,  altogether  and 
dcctnaUy  reclaimed  from  their  old  life.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  method 
nay  be  very  well  borne  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  to  be  adopted  in 
this  country. 
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VICTORIA    HALL. 
Thursday    Afternoon,    Skpt ember    29TH,     1897. 


The  Right  Rev.  tlie  LORD  Bishop  of  Derby  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH    REFORM. 

Methods  of   Preferment   and  Patronage  in    the  Church   of 

England    compared    with  other    existing    methods,   and 

considered   in    reference  to    the    actual    circumstances 
OF  THE   English   Church. 

PAPERS. 

1  he  Ven.  William  Macdonald  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 

of  London,  and  Canon  of  S.  Paul's. 

The  department  of  Church  Reform  about  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
write  is,  Methods  of  Preferment.  It  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  presents 
many  issues.  As  it  deals  with  the  eternal  interests  of  those  whom  we 
Christians  are  obliged  to  consider  primarily  in  the  aspect  of  immortal 
souls  in  their  relation  to  God,  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  treat  the  question  fully  within  the  necessary  limits.  What- 
ever omissions  I  may  make  will,  I  trust,  be  set  down  to  the  need  of 
compression. 

There  appear  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  present  day  to  be 
about  13,800  benefices.  How  are  the  parish  priests  appointed  to  these 
cures  of  souls  ? 

(t)  The  people  themselves,  under  the  head  of  inhabitants,  ratepayers, 
parishioners,  householders,  or  landed  proprietors  (collectively)  appoint 
to  34. 

(2)  Small  bodies  of  trustees  appoint  to  884,  the  Simeon  Trustees  to 
11^,  the  Church  Patronage  Trustees  to  86,  Hyndman's  Trustees  to  47, 
and  the  Peache  Trustees  to  19.     In  all,  trustee  patronage  amounts  to 

(3)  The  archbishops  and  bishops  appoint  to  2,788. 

(4)  Deans  and  chapters  appoint  to  861,  archdeacons  to  57,  the 
University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  to  400,  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Cambridge  to  311,  Eton  College  to  44,  Winchester  College  to  15, 
and  miscellaneous  corporations  to  93. 

(5)  The  parish  priests  of  older  parishes  appoint  to  1,246  daughter 
Churches. 

(6)  Between  7,000  and  8,000  benefices  are  the  property  of  private 
persons,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  are  bought  and  sold. 

(7)  The  Crown  appoints  to  166  benefices  wholly,  and  218  alternately. 
It  also  appoints  to  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  all  deaneries  except 
the  four  Welsh,  23  canonries  (in  Canterbury,  S.  Paul's,  Oxford,  West- 
minster, Windsor,  and  Worcester),  and  to  a  few  other  dignities,  such  as 
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three  Regius  Theological  Professorships  at  Oxford,  the  Mastership  of  the 
Temple,  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  2 1  benefices  in  hfs  gift. 

(8)  The  Lord  Chancellor  appoints  to  646  benefices  wholly,  and  29 
alteraately.  He  also  disposes  of  12  canonries  (in  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
Norwich,  and  Rochester). 

This  varied  system  of  providing  congregations  of  Christian  people 
with  their  parish  priest  or  spiritual  pastor  has  grown  up  in  various  ways 
in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Many  criticisms  may  be  passed  upon  it.  There 
are  four  main  objections  to  its  actual  working  :  (1)  The  people  concerned 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  except  in  the  34  instances  mentioned  ;  (2) 
ibe  sale  of  a  benefice,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cure  of  souls, 
is  an  outrage  on  Christian  principle,  in  regard  to  which  only  its  inveteracy 
has  blinded  our  indignation  ;  (3)  the  fact  that  a  benefice  has  come  to  be 
r^ded  as  a  freehold  is  equally  impossible  in  theory  ;  (4)  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  rid  of  a  parish  priest  who  has  proved  himself  unsuitable, 
and  tinspiritual,  so  long  as  he  performs  a  minimum  of  work,  and  so  long 
as  his  delinquencies  are  not  flagrant. 

Before  inquiring  into  any  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  see  how  churches  were  provided  with  their  priests  in 
primitive  days. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  example  set  in  the  Acts  in  the  case  of  the 
Seven  Deacons  became  the  rule  ;  the  people  or  congregation  chose,  and 
the  apostles  and  elders  ordained.  .Of  course  in  the  case  of  new  Churches 
the  congregation  would  not  be  ripe  enough  to  exercise  this  prerogative, 
and  the  apostles  themselves  would  perform  the  duties  both  of  election 
and  ordination.  So  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  decrees  (c.  22)  that 
the  bishop  shall  not  ordain  without  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  and  shall 
also  seek  not  only  the  testimony  but  the  assent  (conniventiam)  of  the 
people.  So  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  to  Corinth.  1-42  and  44)  says  that 
m  the  eat ly  days  of  the  Church  the  apostles  appointed  their  first-fruits 
to  be  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should  join  the  faith,  proving 
them  by  the  spirit ;  and  afterwards  that  the  ministers  were  appointed  by 
other  men  of  consideration  (at'Sp<iji'  cXXo7f/(i(iii/),  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  Church.  So  Cyprian  (Epist.  67,  chaps.  3  and  4)  speaks  of 
the  people  as  having  the  greatest  power  of  choosing  worthy  bishops, 
since  by  their  presence  the  merits  of  the  candidates  will  be  known,  and 
the  election  just  and  legitimate  as  confirmed  by  the  general  suffrage  and 
assent.  He  adds  that  this  was  the  apostolic  rule,  not  only  in  the 
election  of  bishops  and  priests,  but  also  in  that  of  deacons.  Jerome  (in 
his  Epistle  to  Rusticus)  seems  to  say  that  either  bishop  or  people  had 
power  to  elect  a  candidate  for  ordmation  (vel  populus  vel  pontifex 
degerit),  but  in  his  "  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  '*  (33-36)  he  speaks  more 
distinctly  of  a  bishop^  or  priest  being  a  watchman  (speculator)  of  the 
Church  because  of  his  election  by  the  people  (quia  a  populo  electus 
€St).  Siricius  (Ep.  i,  ad  Himer,  Taracon,  c.  10)  speaks  of  elevation  to 
the  office  of  priest  or  bishop  as  depending  on  the  election  of  clergy  and 
people.  Chrysostom  (n^pt  lepou  iv.  c.  2,  §§  37b,  379)  speaks  of 
dectors  to  the  office  of  priesthood  (  rove  lAupli'ouc)  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  bishop  who  ordains.  Of  these  electors  he  speaks  as  elders, 
(tfc»y  varipiaiv)  {ibid,  i.  c.  3,  §  29),    and  the  leading  members  of  the 
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congregation,  (roue  /ncyaXouc)  {ibid*  i,  c.  14,  §  39).  He  also  speaks  of 
the  election  as  being  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  {ibid.  iii.  c.  4,  §  171). 
Sometimes^  indeed,  the  people  appear  to  have  brought  a  candidate  10 
the  bishop,  and  insisted  on  his  immediate  ordination,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  the  case  with  S.  Augustine  (Possid.    Vita  August^  c.  4).* 

The  necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  bishop  was  insisted  on  from 
equally  early  times.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  S.  John  ordained 
such  clergy  as  were  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit.  Ambrose  speaks  (Ep. 
ad  Verceii,)  of  a  person  who  had  been  refused  admission  **  in  clerum,'* 
among  the  clergy,  by  himself.  Jerome,  whose  evidence  is  a  little  con- 
dieting,  sp>eaks  of  bishops  having  the  power  of  appointing  (constituendi) 
priests  in  every  city,  and  of  their  selecting  (eligendi)  priests,  and  of 
their  being  entrusted  with  the  power  of  placing  in  office  whom  they 
would  (Comm.  in  Tit.  i.  5:  Ep.  ad  Nepot),  Philostorgius  (H.  E.  \\u 
ry)  speaks  of  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  appointing  Aetius  a 
deacon.  And  the  Life  of  S.  John  Damascene  says  that  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  acting  by  inspiration,  sent  for  him,  and  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood. 

The  fact  is  that  as  the  ordaining  part  of  the  process  began  to  be 
r^arded  as  more  important  than  the  electing  part,  the  latter  began 
gradually  to  be  looked  upon  as  unnecessary,  and  so  to  fall  into  desue> 
tude.  And  as  the  Church  in  succeeding  ages  lost  the  first  freshness  of 
its  sincerity  and  simplicity,  the  practice  of  election  by  the  congregation 
when  unrestricted,  and  not  placed  on  a  proper  basis,  began  to  be 
attended  by  serious  evils.  This  gave  opportunity  to  the  bishops  of 
extending  their  prerogative.  The  bishop  naturally  felt  his  own  personal 
influence  to  be  a  matter  of  importance,  and  there  is  small  blame  to  him 
for  taking  opportunities  of  extending  it  if  others  made  way.  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  strenuously  asserting  the  right  of  clergy  and  people  to 
the  free  election  of  bishops,  was  equally  firm  in  reserving  to  bishops  the 
power  of  selecting  parish  priests  and  deacons,  on  the  ground  that  in 
choosing  the  bishop  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  transferred  to  hiin 
all  the  rites  of  election  to  inferior  offices  (Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  EccL 
DiscipL  ii.  7,  c.  34,  §  lo).  This  claim  is  obviously  contrary  10  what  we 
know  of  primitive  practice.  But  the  case  of  the  modern  Church  is  even 
less  in  accordance  with  primitive  times,  for  the  very  ground  on  which 
Gregory  based  his  claim  no  longer  exists,  and  the  people  have  no  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  the  bishop. 

A  new  element  was  introduced  by  the  origin  of  the  parish  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
college  of  priests  and  deacons  who  were  colleagues  of  the  bishop  in  the 
urban  centre.  The  modern  parish  took  its  rise  in  the  suburban  and 
rural  organizations  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  that  Empire,  each  important  city  had  a  district  surrounding 
it,  within  which  its  magistrates  might  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  which 
was  known  as  '*regio,  territorium  or  Sco(ici|(tic."  This  district  might 
contain  within  it ''  vici,  castella,  pagi,  Ka^/uac,  ippovpia"  forming  depen- 
dencies of  the  central  city.  In  addition  to  these  large  cities,  with  their 
surrounding  territory  and  their  dependent  villages  and  hamlets,  there 
were  independent  communities  in  rural  districts,  which  had  their  own 
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officers,  and  sometimes  also  their  own  territory.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
centory  Christianity  had  penetrated  to  the  majority  of  these  suburban  and 
ntral  localities,  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  them  in  the  general 
organization.  The  provision  varied  considerably  at  different  times  and 
ID  different  countries ;  the  modern  parish  is  the  survivor  of  many  earlier 
experiments. 

At  first,  priests  were  deputed  from  the  city  to  preach  in  the  rural 
(fistrict,  and  were  superintended  by  the  Chorepiscopi,  or  suffragan 
bishops.  Then,  as  the  number  of  bishops  was  becoming  too  enormous, 
the  idea  of  one  town,  one  bishop,  one  church,  was  modified,  and  priests 
became  permanent  in  the  country  town  or  village,  and  ruled  as  well  as 
preached.  The  modification  was  increased  by  the  practice,  which  at 
drst  prevailed  more  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  of  country  gentlemen 
building  places  of  worship  on  their  country  estates  for  the  residents. 
There  is  an  eloquent  appeal,  for  instance,  from  S.  Chrysostom  to 
country  landowners  (Hom.  18  on  Acts  v.  Migne,  Patr.  IX.-147). 
Sometimes  these  places  were  outside  the  territorium  of  the  city,  and 
were  beyond  episcopal  control ;  so  the  owners  of  estates  claimed  the 
appointment  and  the  control  unopposed.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Jostinian  that  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  it  was  enacted  that  no 
church  should  be  erected  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  or  without 
sofficient  endowment  (Novell  67);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no 
founder  should  appoint  a  parish  priest  without  first  presenting  him  to 
the  bishop  for  examination  (Novell  57,  2). 

In  the  West,  the  Canons  of  Spanish  and  Gallican  Councils  show  that 
the  rights  of  landowners  and  bishops  as  to  appointment  of  priests  were 
the  subject  of  frequent  disputes.  With  the  exception  of  a  Canon  of 
Toledo  (655  A.D.)  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  founder  nominating  to  real 
odginal  city  parish  churches,  but  only  to  these  country  chapelries  or 
ootories.  Gregory  the  Great  expressly  denies  any  right  to  any  founder, 
except  the  right  of  being  admitted  to  the  services  (Epist.  ii.  5,  ad  Felic^ 
Messan)^  and  this  became  the  substance  of  the  Canon  Law.  Gregory 
aiso  forbade  the  presentation  of  permanent  priests ;  they  were  to  be  sent 
by  the  bishop  from  time  to  time.  There  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Zachary 
to  the  same  effect,  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  original  right  of  election  in  town  churches  by 
the  congregation  superseded  by  the  bishops  ;  and  a  new  system  growing 
^  of  appointment  by  landowners  in  the  country,  which  gave  the 
bishops  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

A  yet  further  step  in  the  history  of  patronage  was  taken  in  feudal 
times.  This  was  in  the  Prankish  Domains,  and  in  the  period  of  the 
CirloTingians.  One  third  of  all  real  property  in  Gaul  belonged  to  the 
Church.  Laymen  were  allowed  to  have  the  usufruct  of  large  portions 
of  this  property  on  annual  payments.  Under  Charles  Martel  and  his 
SODS,  the  Crown  appropriated  other  large  portions  for  the  support  of  the 
anny,  which  were  granted  under  the  name  of  beneficia  to  soldiers,  and 
vere  revocable  and  conditional,  a  certain  revenue  from  them  being 
reserved  to  the  Church.  The  holder  of  such  a  beneficium  was  called 
senior,  dominus,  or  patronus,  whence  our  modern  name  patron,  of  a 
benefice.  As  the  Crown  in  right  of  superiority  of  these  lands  claimed 
tile  nomination  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  so  the  lesser  military  lords 
dumed  the  right  to  nominate  the  priests  on  their  beneficia. 
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Thus  the  ancient  right  of  the  people  to  elect  finally  disa.ppeared 
before  the  claim  of  the  beneficiary  holders  of  Church  lands.  Half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Charles  Martel,  even  the  bishop  was  ignored. 
Charlemagne  had  indignantly  to  rebuke  the  presumption  of  those  who 
refused  to  present  their  priests  to  the  bishop  for  his  sanction. 

The  result  of  this  application  of  the  feudal  system  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church  was  most  deplorable,  and  was  the  source  of  those  evils 
which  we  now  vainly  lament.  The  freeman  building  a  Church  on  his 
land  had  an  almost  absolute  right  of  property  in  it.  Contrary  to  Roman 
ecclesiastical  rules,  but  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Prankish 
jurisprudence,  Charlemagne  enacted  that  such  a  church  might  be  assigned 
and  sold: — **  De  ecclesiis  quae  ab  ingenuis  hominibus  construuntur, 
licet  eas  tradere,  vendere,  tantum  modo  ut  ecclesia  non  destruatur,  sed 
serviantur  quotidie  honores  **  (  "  concerning  churches  which  are  built  by 
freemen,  it  is  lawful  to  assign  and  sell  them,  provided  only  that  the 
church  be  not  destroyed,  but  that  its  services  be  duly  performed  "  ) 
(Capit.  Frankf.  a.d.  794,  c.  54). 

We  have  seen  now  how  our  present  system  originated  :  a  few  congrega- 
tions still  appointing,  but  in  an  improper  manner ;  sole  appointment  by 
the  Crown,  sole  appointment  by  the  bishop,  sole  appointment  by  land- 
owners often  representing  monasteries,  sole  appointment  by  colleges  and 
corporations.  But  to  see  the  origin  of  a  system  is  not  to  say  that  its 
growth  was  either  necessary  or  ideal.  The  four  great  objections  to  our 
present  system  are  flagrant  and  unanswerable.  • 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  1  remember  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  and  carrying  a  resolution  for  reform 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  proposals  now  made  by  the  Church  Reform 

League. 

The  ideal  would  be  a  system  by  which  might  be  united  the  rights  of 
the  communicant  parishioners,  the  rights  of  the  bishop,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Church  at  large,  or  diocese. 

Direct  election  for  a  vacancy  is  always  faulty.  Each  parish  should 
have  a  board  of  five  or  more  electors,  retiring  singly  at  intervals. 

There  should  also  be  a  diocesan  board,  presided  over  by  the  bishop, 
of  a  thoroughly  representative  character ,  containing  clergy  and  laity  in 
equal  proportions.  The  parish  electors  should  send  some  names  to  the 
bishop,  and  he  should  have  the  help  of  the  diocesan  board  in  making 
his  selection.  This  system  would  combine  the  prerogatives  of  bishops,, 
clergy,  and  laity  as  exercised  in  primitive  times. 

This  would  apply  to  the  7,000  or  8,000  benefices  in  private  patronage 
for  the  present.  Whether  any  change  should  be  made  in  the  other 
kinds  might  well  be  left  to  a  future  generation.  To  reconstruct  the 
whole  system  would  be  too  gigantic  a  task  for  any  Government  xx> 
attempt,  when  all  the  interests  involved  are  considered.  And  there  is 
less  objection  to  patronage  which  is  not  sold. 

The  amount  of  compensation  required  by  the  owners  of  these  7,000 
or  8,000  benefices  would  be  enormous.  It  might  be  paid  partly  by  a 
long  annual  charge  on  the  benefice,  partly  by  public  subscription,  and 
partly  by  loans  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

It  would  probably  be  better  to  make  the  system  permissive  at  first, 
and  only  to  secure  the  legal  establishment  of  the  machinery.     Owners 
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of  benefices  offeriDg  them  for  sale  might  reasonably  be  required  to  offer 
them  first  to  the  local  and  diocesan  boards. 

The  same  boards  might  help  the  bishop  in  regard  to  discipline,  but 
dot  b  a  point  into  which  I  have  no  time  here  to  enter. 

Bat  I  would  remind  you  that  no  private  member  of  either  House  of 
Pviiament  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  change,  or  indeed 
aov  great  alteration.  And  no  Government  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
It,  unless  there  was  a  general  call  for  it  from  the  Church.  What  the 
Church  has  to  do  now  is  to  make  up  its  mind  that  the  evil  exists,  and 
that  this,  or  some  other  remedy  is  desirable. 

Meantime,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations,  the 
abolition  of  donatives,  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  advowsons,  and  other 
palliative  remedies,  are  steps  that  are  worth  taking.  The  attempts  that 
hsife  recently  been  made  show  the  danger  of  trying  to  combine  too 
much  in  one  measure,  or  in  uniting  the  reform  of  discipline  with  the 
reform  of  patronage.  Each  reform  has  its  own  opponents,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  doubles  the  opposition.  In  the  present  state  of 
(he  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  step  at  a  time  is  enough. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  attempted  reforms  in  Parliament,  one 
thing  we  can  all  do,  and  that  is  to  make  up  our  own  minds,  and  to  per- 
soade  every  member  of  the  Church,  that  any  sale  of  a  benefice  is  an 
outrage  on  Christian  principle  and  sentiment  that  ought  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated ;  and  so  do  what  we  can  to  make  our  branch  of  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  Church  correspond  more  closely  to  the  heavenly  ideal,  that  it 
luay  be  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and  without  blemish. 


.\.  S.   Trevor    Griffith-Boscawkn,    Esq.,    M.P.    for    the 
Tunbridge   Division   of  Kent ;   Member  of  the    House  of 
Laymen   of  the    Province   of  Canterbury. 

I  CONFESS  it  is  with  feelings  of  no  little  disappointment  that  I  venture 
to  stand  once  more  before  a  Church  Congress  audience,  to  speak  on  the 
pttronage  question,  and  to  have  to  admit  that  another  year  has  passed 
and  we  remain  in  statu  quo  ante.  The  Benefices  Bill  of  1896,  which 
dealt  comprehensively  with  the  whole  question  of  patronage,  if  not  of 
preferment,  only  just  missed  becoming  law.  The  smaller  measure  of 
1897  never  had  a  chance.  This  was  not  due  to  apathy  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  in  Parliament.  It  was  due  primarily  to  the  want  of 
Government  support,  and  secondly  to  the  absurd  method  of  dealing 
vith  private  members*  bills  which  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  thought 
fit  to  adopt.  Most  people  are  aware  that  the  number  of  days  allotted  to 
pnvat^  members  are  few  and  becoming  rapidly  fewer.  But  it  may  be 
1  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  they  are  allotted,  not  on  any  rational 
principle*  but  by  the  mere  luck  of  the  ballot.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  a  most  trumpery  measure,  the  fad  of  some  one  member,  secures 
the  best  da]^  in  the  session,  while  Bills  desired  by  large  sections  of  the 
House  get  no  d^s  at  all.  This  is  what  happened  to  the  Benefices  Bill 
this  year.  No  less  than  forty  members  of  the  Church  Parliamentary 
Couunittee  balloted  for  it,  but  so  unlucky  were  we  that  the  highest 
came  out  twenty-seventh,  and  the  Bill  never  came  on  at  all.     Of  course 
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we  shall  try  again.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment might  reasonably  be  asked  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
themselves.  The  present  Gk)vernment  owes  much  to  the  Church  ;  and 
to  the  bulk  of  Churchmen  who  voted  for  them  in  1895,  it  has  long 
been  apparent  that  Church  Reform  must  accompany  Church  Defence. 
If  the  Establishment  is  to  be  a  bar  to  the  removal  of  all  abuses, 
disestablishment  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  Church  Committee 
has  already  petitioned  the  Government  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  another  year  will  not  elapse  without  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  patronage  system. 

Meanwhile  we  have  once  more  an  opportunity  for  reflection.  We 
have  enjoyed  this  advantage  a  good  many  times.  Sixteen  Patronage 
and  three  Benefices  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  reflection  between  each.  Indeed, 
so  hopeless  does  the  present  system  seem,  that  one  feels  almost  inclined 
to  postpone  patronage  reform  until  we  get  that  Church  Legislation  for 
which  Dr.  Fry  pleaded  so  eloquently  this  morning.  It  is  only  because 
we  must  go  to  Parliament  for  that  also,  and  Parliament  may  make  us 
reflect  about  it  also  nineteen  times  or  more,  and  because  I  feel  sure 
that,  whatever  freedom  Parliament  might  give  the  Church  ih  other 
directions,  it  certainly  would  not  give  her  a  free  hand  in  questions 
affecting  property,  that  we  must  travel  again  the  old  weary  way.  And 
I  suppose  there  may  be  some  use  even  in  a  nineteenth  reflection.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  claim  that  these  many  proposals  that  have  been 
made  have  received  unanimous  support,  even  from  Church  reformers. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  amiss  once  more  to  examine  our  preseilt 
system,  in  order  that  we  may  not  merely  recognize  its  defects,  but  also 
decide  in  what  general  direction  we  should  seek  to  reform  them. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  bishops'  patronage.  No  doubt 
we  all  sometimes  hear  complaints  of  it.  But,  needless  to  say,  it  is  not 
here  that  the  scandals  arise  of  buying  and  selling  and  traflficking  in 
holy  things  that  are  the  stumbling-block  in  our  Church.  These  arise 
•out  of  private  patronage,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  Now  the  system 
•of  private  patronage,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  England,  though 
till  quite  lately  it  existed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  too.  It  dates  from 
the  original  formation  of  parishes,  and  is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  The 
ealderman  of  Saxon,  and  feudal  lord  of  Norman  times,  built  the  church 
•on  his  land,  endowed  it  with  tithes,  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  land, 
and  perhaps  with  glebe,  a  portion  of  the  land  itself — the  parishioners 
were  all  his  men,  his  tenants,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  parish  priest,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
refuse  the  presentee  if  not  idoneus.  Such  was  the  original  patron  ;  the 
present  i>atron  is  either  the  last  inheritor  or  the  latest  purchaser  of  his 
feudal  rights.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  system  was  in  theory 
uncanonical  and  wrong.  It  gave  to  one  rich  man  what  properly 
belonged  to  all.  But  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  on  the  whole  worked  very  well  for  many  years.  It  prevented 
Church  patronage  from  being  unduly  episcopal,  giving  a  variety  well 
suited  to  the  disposition  of  the  English  people.  However,  abuses  crept 
in.  In  the  lapse  of  time  the  right  of  presenting  a  priest  to  the  bishop 
for  institution  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust  and  came  to  be 
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looked  on  as  a  form  of  property,  capable  of  being  bought  or  sold  \ 
while  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  reject  a  presentee  who  was  not 
idoneus  became  less  and  less,  till  now  it  is  practically  non-existent. 
Hence  it  became  possible  to  purchase,  what  was  in  theory  only  a 
presentation,  but  in  practice  the  cure  of  souls.  And,  indeed,  for  a  man 
with  an  easy  conscience  and  a  few  thousands  in  his  pocket  there  is 
no  better  investment.  He  has  only  to  get  himself  ordained,  buy  an 
ad?owson  in  a  parish  with  a  small  population  and  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bourhood, and  present  himself;  and  then  so  long  as  he  barely  discharges 
his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  commits  no  heinous  crime,  he  may  stay 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  while  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parish  may  go 
luruin. 

This  is  a  bare  statement  of  what  under  our  present  system  may,  and 
often  does,  happen ;  that  it  is  intolerable,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  ; 
the  question  is,  how  to  amend  it  ?  Are  we  to  retain  private  patronage, 
purging  it  of  its  abuses,  or  shall  we  sweep  it  clean  away  ?  The  latter 
coarse  would  place  us  more  in  line  with  other  Churches  and  religious 
bodies  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  instance  of  private 
patronage.  In  the  Scotch  Kirk  it  once  existed.  It  was  abolished  at  the 
Reformation,  restored  at  the  Restoration,  and  became  the  chief 
source  of  that  great  schism  which  created  the  Free  Kirk;  finally, 
it  was  abolished  by  a  Conservative  Government  in  1874,  the  patrons 
^ing  given  compensation  by  a  charge  made  on  the  benefices.  Most  of 
them,  however,  refused  it«  yielding  their  rights  for  nothing.  Would 
English  patrons  behave  with  like  generosity  ?  Many  true  sons  of  the 
Qiarch  doubtless  would,  but  many  would  not,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the 
property  view  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  Private  patronage  also  existed  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  an  end  with  Disestablishment. 
But  supposing  by  any  such  means  it  ceased  to  exist  in  England,  what  is 
to  take  its  place  ?  Are  we  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
Ireland  and  in  most  continental  countries,  which  is  also  the  plan  of 
the  Eastern  Church  in  Russia,  and  vest  all  patronage  in  the  bishops. 
Without  in  the  least  sharing  in  the  curious  anti-episcopal  feeling  of  some 
English  Episcopalians,  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  '*  Yes  "  to  this. 
Travellers  in  Russia  say  that  it  works  badly  there,  all  the  richest  livings 
going  either  to  the  best  men  or  the  bishops'  families ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  commend  itself  to  the  English  people,  with  their  horror  of  one 
man  power  in  Church  or  State.  Or  shall  we  restore,  what  is  asserted  to 
be  the  old  Canonical  method,  of  election  by  all  the  parishioners,  which 
does  actually  exist  in  some  English  parishes,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Scdch  in  1874,  and  which  has  always  been  the  system  in  Switzerland, 
both  among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ?  In  Scotland,  where  far 
greater  relative  importance  is  attached  to  the  sermon,  it  appears  to  work 
well,  and  the  plan  often  adopted  is  to  have  a  succession  of  candidates 
on  trial  Sunday  after  Sunday.  I  have  heard  indeed  of  so  many  that  the 
really  meritorious  performances  of  some  of  the  earlier  candidates  were 
forgotten  in  the  multitude  of  their  successors.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
shmild  like  this  plan  in  England— and  certainly  at  present  it  would  be 
impossible,  for  we  have  no  definition  of  parishioner.  To  place  the  election 
in  the  hands  of  all  ratepayers,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  all 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  intolerable.  It  was  attempted 
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recently  in  the  parish  of  Llanhary,  South  Wales,  by  the  patron  trans- 
ferring his  rights  to  the  parishioners,  with  the  result  that  the  candidate 
run  by  the  local  Nonconformist  chapel  was  elected,  and  it  was  publicly 
stated  that  not  a  single  Churchman  voted  for  him.  Clearly  parishioners 
must  be  defined  as  Churchmen,  and  Churchmen  as  communicants, 
before  we  can  travel  a  step  in  this  direction. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  combine  the  power  of  the  bishop  and 
the  parishioners,  so  as  to  give  due  weight  to  each.  This  is  attempted  in 
various  ways  in  the  American  and  colonial  dioceses,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Canada,  where  the  right  of  election  lies  with  the  parish- 
ioners, /.^.,  the  faithful  laity,  while  the  bishops  have  very  full  powers  of 
refusal.  In  some  American  dioceses  where  a  clergyman  from  some 
other  diocese  has  been  duly  chosen  by  the  parish  the  bishop  can  refuse 
to  admit  him  into  his  diocese  altogether,  and  from  his  decision  there  is 
no  appeal.  What  would  some  opponents  of  the  Benefices  Bill,  who  so 
suffer  from  episcophobia,  say -to  this?  But  the  best  plan  of  combining 
the  powers  of  the  bishop  and  the  parish  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
patronage  boards,  as  set  up  in  Ireland  since  Disestablishment.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  there,  it  is  filled  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  patronage 
committee  of  the  whole  diocese  and  three  representatives  of  the  parish, 
the  bishop  presiding  and  having  a  casting  vote.  Thus  the  views  of  the 
parishioners  are  fully  ascertained — as  they  ought  to  be  everywhere — 
while  the  ultimate  decision  may  rest  with  the  bishop.  Probably  the 
establishment  of  patronage  boards  will  be  found  to  be  the  ultimate 
solution  here.  Even  their  tentative  establishment  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  Church  of  England. 

One  thing,  however,  we  must  remember.  We  are  not  engaged  in 
establishing  a  new  Church  in  a  new  country,  but  in  attempting  to  refom^ 
an  old  one  in  an  old  country,  whose  constitution  is  older  than  that  of 
the  State,  and  the  reform  of  which  must  proceed  on  the  sanve  conserva- 
tive lines.  I  am  all  for  Church  reform,  especially  patronage  reform,  but 
I  am  not  for  laying  violent  hands  on  a  system  which  has  grown  up  with 
the  country.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  believe  the  abolition  of 
private  patronage  would  be  possible;  the  attempt  would,  I. am  sure, 
be  most  unwise.  But  I  should  like  to  see  insuperable  obstacles  put  in 
the  way  of  its  abuse.  This  would  best  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  Church  patronage  altogether  ;  but  to  do  this  you  must  offer  compensa- 
tion to  those  patrons  who  wish  to  part  with  their  rights,  and  nobody  has 
yet  suggested  where  the  money  is  to  come  from.  Failing  this,  therefore, 
the  best  plan  is  that  of  Part  I.  of  the  Benefices  Bill,  1896,  which, 
by  stopping  the  sale  of  next  presentations  and  of  advowsons  with  imme- 
diate possession,  and  by  compelling  the  registration  of  all  transfers  of 
patronage,  etc.,  would  go  far  towards  ending  that  corrupt  traffic  which 
disgraces  our  Church. 

Of  greater  importance  is  it  to  restore  to  the  bishops  their  proper 
power  of  refusing  to  institute  unfit  presentees,  and  also,  under  reason- 
able safeguards,  of  getting  rid  of  those  clergy  who  cannot  or  will  not  do 
their  work.  Nobody  in  proposing  this  wishes  to  press  hard  on  the  clergy, 
who,  we  all  agree,  are  the  hardest-working,  worst  paid,  and  certainly 
most  over-taxed  class  in  the  country ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
priest  exists  for  the  parish,  not  the  parish  for  the  priest,  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  parishioner  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  first  consideration. 
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With  this  reform,  however,  another  is  closely  linked.  It  would  be  far 
osier  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Episcopate  if  the  bishops  were  them- 
selves the  nominees,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Church.  In  saying  this^ 
I  hope  I  am  not  saying  anything  in  derogation  of  the  present  Bench  of 
Bishops ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  system  only.  The  present  Bench  has 
been  almost  entirely  nominated  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
two  of  the  most  conscientious  Churchmen  who  have  ever  been  Prime 
Ministers  ;  and  in  recent  years,  therefore,  the  system  has  worked  well, 
fiot  has  it  always  ?  Can  we  forget  the  political  bishops  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  last  century,  or  even  Lord  John  Russell's  avowed  attempt  to 
"liberalize"  the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  with 
SQch  appointments  as  that  of  Dr.  Hampden.  Such  a  policy  might 
recur  any  day.  But  what  1  wish  to  emphasize  is  this  :  however  excellent 
the  bishops  may  be,  they  are  not,  and  under  the  present  system  cannot 
be,  regarded  as  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  Church  ;  they  appear  to  be 
imposed  from  outside,  with  the  result  that  any  increase  in  their  power 
is  resented,  as  it  would  not  be  if  they  were  appointed  by  the  Church 
herself.  In  fact,  the  Chapters  should  be  reformed,  and  the  congk  (Tilire 
made  a  reality ;  or  else  by  the  formation  of  Diocesan  Synods  some  other 
sjstem  of  election  should  be  devised,  which,  saving  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  would  give  the  Church  a  far  greater  measure  of  independence 
than  she  enjoys  at  present.  But  I  am  plunging  into  questions  of 
preferment,  the  discussion  of  which,  though  part  of  our  subject,  would 
carry  me  far  beyond  my  allotted  time.  This,  however,  I  would  impress 
apoD  my  hearers,  that  the  two  questions  of  patronage  reform  and 
preferment  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  Church  are  closely  connected. 
We  shall  never  finally  settle  the  former  till  we  have  dealt  with  the  latter. 
In  the  meantime,  it  remains  for  us  to  go  forward,  slowly  it  may  be,  and 
piecemeal,  with  the  reform  policy.  And  if  next  Session  we  can  pass 
cren  a  pwurt  of  the  Benefices  Bill,  with  or  without  Government  help,  we 
diall  at  least  have  accomplished  something.  I  hope  that  a  unanimous 
appeal  wilt  go  forth  from  this  Congress  to  Government  to  deal,  and  to 
(kal  quickly,  with  the  admitted  gross  abuses  of  the  patronage  system, 
and  that  that  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 


Clement  Y.  Sturge,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  6,  Barton 

Street,  Westminster. 

Ik  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I  propose  to  confine  myself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  region  of  hard  dry  fact,  leaving  the  congenial  task  of 
annment  and  criticism  to  those  who  follow  me. 

And  first,  for  a  few  facts  and  figures  as  to  our  own  Church.  There 
are,  in  England  and  Wales,  a  grand  total  of  about  14,200  benefices.  Of 
these,  847  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  of  which  (putting  aside  some 
alternate  presentations)  the  Lord  Chancellor  presents  to  645  and  the 
Dochy  of  Lancaster  to  40.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  collectively 
present  to  2,735  benefices,  the  deans  and  chapters  (exclusive  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford)  to  762,  and  the  archdeacons  to  54.  The  rectors  and 
vicars  of  ancient  parishes,  out  of  which  new  parishes  have  been  carved, 
appoint  to  cure  of  souls  in  1,226  districts.  Total  clerical  patronage  4»777. 
lit  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
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Winchester,  and  one  or  two  other  ancient  seats  of  learning,  have  867 
livings  in  their  gift.  The  Simeon  Trustees,  the  Church  Patronage  Trust, 
and  one  or  two  less  known  bodies  of  trustees,  present  to  252  benefices, 
other  public  trustees,  collectively,  to  783.  The  livings  in  the  gift  of 
private  patrons  reach  the  very  large  total  of  6,229.  Including  trustee 
patronage,  and  certain  smaller  figures  which  I  have  not  space  to  quote 
here,  the  total  of  private  patronage  exceeds  that  in  the  gift  of  public  and 
official  patrons  by  534.  Our  system  of  appointing  to  benefices  is  pretty 
well-known  to  everyone  here.  The  bishops  collate  to  livings  in  their 
gift,  while  a  lay  patron,  in  most  cases,  presents  his  nominee  to  the  bishop, 
who,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  presentee's  fitness  on  the  grounds  of  age, 
learning,  behaviour,  and  being  in  Holy  Orders,  has  no  option  but  to 
institute.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  donative  benefices,  to  which  the 
patron  collates  without  the  bishop  having  any  voice  in  the  matter 
whatever. 

I  turn  now  to  the  sister  Churches  nearest  home.  In  the  Irish 
Church  since  Disestablishment,  the  appointment  to  cure  of  souls  rests  with 
Diocesan  Boards  of  Nomination,  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  represen- 
tatives of  the  diocese  and  parish  affected  in  equal  proportions,  the  bishop 
having  a  casting  vote.  This  system  is  found  to  result  in  undue  sub- 
servience to  the  narrow  views  and  prejudices  of  the  local  parochial 
nominators,  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large  ; 
and  of  late  years,  the  feeling  among  thoughtful  Irish  Churchmen  has 
been  in  favour  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  pastoral  charges  are  divided  into 
missions  and  incumbencies.  To  the  former,  the  bishop  nominates. 
When  he  is  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  endowment  is  forthcoming,  a 
mission  is  raised  to  the  status  of  an  incumbency,  and  the  patronage 
vested  in  the  vestr}',  trustees,  or  the  bishop,  vestry  and  trustees  con- 
jointly, according  to  the  constitution  agreed  upon  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  congregation.  The  deed  defining  the  constitution  and  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  appointment  is  submitted  to  the  bishop  for  his 
approval  before  execution  and  enrolment.  The  bishop  can  refuse 
institution,  but  an  aggrieved  congregation  has  an  appeal  to  the  Episcopal 
Synod,  or  by  consent  to  the  Primus.  Private  patronage  exists  to  some 
extent  in  Scotland,  the  descendants  of  the  landowner  who  built  and 
endowed  a  church  retaining  the  right  of  appointing  the  minister,  much 
as  in  England. 

The  system  which  prevails  in  the  Church' of  the  United  States  is  open 
to  objection  on  many  grounds.  Our  American  brethren  seem  to  be 
afHicted  with  all  the  evils  of  the  voluntary  system,  which  is  so  ten<ierly 
and  persistently  pressed  upon  us  by  our  Nonconformist  friends.  In  the 
older  and  more  settled  dioceses,  as  distinct  from  those  made  up  of 
mission  charges,  to  which  the  bishop  naturally  appoints,  the  rectors  are 
•chosen  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  a  body  of  ten  elected  annually  by  all 
male  parishioners  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Practically,  the  bishop's 
•consent  is  taken  for  granted,  since  his  grounds  for  refusal  must  be  very 
strong,  or  he  would  in  the  end  be  constrained  to  concur.  By  its  control 
of  the  purse-strings,  the  congregation  exercises  very  effective  coercive 
powers  over  the  minister  of  its  choice,  who  can  be  simply  starved  out 
and  compelled  to  leave  for  want  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  if  his 
teaching  be  not  to  the  liking  of  his  people.     It  is  hoped  to  remedy  this 
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worst  of  evils  by  a  system  of  partial  diocesan  endowment,  made  con- 
ditional on    the   congregation  raising  the  remainder  of  the  stipend. 
Like  most  bad  systems,  that  which  I  have  described  is  not  seldom 
softened  in  the  working,  and  one  is  glad  to  le^m  that  when  vacancies 
occur,  the  bishop's  advice  is  sometimes  proffered,  sometimes  sought,  and 
sometimes   followed.     It  is  not  surprising  that  in   America,   too,  in 
qHscopal  circles  at  least,  there  is  a  movement  in  favour  of  according 
greater  liberty  of  initiative  and  selection  to  the  bishop. 
.Coming  next  to  the  Colonial  Churches,  with  which  we  English  Church- 
men are,  perhaps,  more  immediately  concerned,  the  methods  of  appoint- 
ment are  legion.  There  appears  to  be  no  uniformity  of  system,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  province,  the  methods  differing 
widely  from  diocese  to  diocese.    In  some,  for  example  the  dioceses  of 
Rupertsland,  Ontario,   Huron,   and   Capetown,   the  system   favoured 
appears  to  be  that  ot  a  benevolent  episcopal  despotism,  tempered  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  prudence.     In  others,  presentation  boards 
bare  been  tried  and  worked  with  some  success.      In  the  diocese  of 
Brisbane,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  the  bishop  summons  to  his  aid  a 
committee  consisting  of  two  clergymen  and  one  layman  representative  of 
the  diocese,  and  (at  the  option  of  the  parish  affected)  three  laymen 
elected  by  the  parish.    The  bishop  has  a  veto,  gud  bishop,  upon  the 
dection.     In  Westejn  Australia,  each  parish  has  three  nominators,  who, 
with  two  diocesan  nominators,  nominate  to  the  bishop,  who  has  the 
r^t  of  veto,  but  must  give  reasons.     Before  the  nominators  are  allowed 
to  enter  on  their  functions  the  bishop  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  income.      In  the  diocese  of  Adelaide,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  old  trusts  framed  before  the  See  was  founded,  the  bulk  of  the 
"constituted  parishes,  recognized  by  Synod,"  are  under  what  is  known 
as  the  "Model  Trust  Deed."  by  which  at  each  Easter  vestry  a  Board  of 
Patrooage  is  elected,  consisting  of  five  communicants  of  the  parish,  which, 
by  a  recent  Act  of  Synod,  acts  in  concert  with  a  Diocesan  Board  com- 
posed of  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  and  two  lay  members  of  Synod. 
A  similar  system  prevails  in  the  diocese  of  Sydney,  where  the  right  of 
the  ^  parochial  nominators  "  is  made  conditional  on  the  provision  of 
£y>o  a  year  stipend,  and  a  house.     The  bishop  can  tender  advice, 
but  has   no  place   on   the   Board.      He   has  a  power  of  veto;  but 
would    not    be    expected    to    use  it    save    for    grave    reasons.      In 
New  2^aland,  the  dioceses  are   divided  into  parishes  and  parochial 
districts.     To  the  latter,  the  bishop  alone  appoints.     To  the  parishes 
constituted  by  the  Diocesan  Synods,  the  clergy  are  appointed  by  a  Board 
of  Nominators,  composed  of  one  clergyman  and  oiie  layman  appointed  by 
the  Synod  for  three  years,  and  not  less  than  three  laymen  elected  for  one 
year  by  the  parish  vestry.    The  bishop  has  a  right  of  veto,  but  the  nomina- 
tors may  appeal  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  whose  decision  is  final.     The 
system  has  hitherto  worked  admirably,  and  there  has  never  been  an  appeal. 
Mnte  patronage  is  recognized  in  Canada  and  New  South  Wales,  in  places 
where  the  patron  has  endowed  the  parish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bishop, 
bat  soch  cases  are  rare.     In  the  Provinces  of  India  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  problem   is  cpmplicated   by  total  or   partial    establishment  and 
endowment  by  the  State,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  which  render  the 
working  of  their  systems  of  less  immediate  value  for  the  purposes  of  this 
enquiry. 
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As  a  model  of  a  just  and  carefully  thought  out  system  of  patronage, 
J  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of 
the  Synod  of  the  diocese  of  Grahamstown,  which,  as  I  understand,  are 
likely  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  (i)  The 
ultimate  canonical  responsibility  of  the  bishop  for  the  appointment  to 
cure  of  souls  is  recognized.  (2)  All  appointments  are  to  be  made  by 
the  bishop  after  consultation  with  his  chapter*  (3)  On  a  vacancy 
occurring,  the  bishop  shall  notify  to  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  the 
names  of  any  priest  or  priests  whom  he  may  deem  suitable.  The  church- 
wardens and  sidesmen,  as  representing  the  parish,  may,  after  receiving 
the  bishop's  communication,  send  the  names  of  one  or  more  priests  to 
the  bishop  for  his  consideration,  and  the  bishop  shall  consider  the  views 
of  the  representatives  of  the  parish  before  making  the  appointment. 
(4)  The  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  shall  notify  to  the  bishop  their 
assent  to  the  appointment  within  one  calendar  month,  failing  which  the 
bishop  may  confirm  the  appointment.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to 
affect  the  rights  of  the  bishop,  where,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the 
appointment  is  left  absolutely  to  him. 

Certain  provisions  as  to  private  patronage  follow,  (i)  Any  individual 
building  and  endowing  a  church  shall  be  at  liberty  to  present  a  duly 
qualified  clerk,  but  not  to  transmit  that  right  to  others  by  sale.  (2)  Con- 
gregations shall  not  have  an  unwelcome  minister  forced  upon  them, 
after  formal  objection  lodged  by  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  on 
behalf  of  the  parishioners.  (3)  Any  person  contributing  a  sum  of  ^v% 
hundred  pounds  towards  building  and  endowing  a  church,  shall,  by 
virtue  of  such  gift,  be  entitled  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  join  in 
presenting  a  duly  qualified  clerk  to  the  bishop.  Additional  patrons  may, 
at  any  time,  be  appointed  to  a  cure  in  consideration  of  a  like  donation. 
Any  number  of  persons  conjointly  contributing  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  acquire  the  right  to  nominate  a  patron,  but  no  independent  right 
of  patronage  is  to  accrue  until  three  such  patrons  have  become  qualified. 
Where  only  two  have  qualified,  the  bishop  is  to  nominate  a  third,  or  be  him- 
self the  third,  at  his  option.  The  number  of  patrons  is  never  to  exceed 
three,  except  in  cases  where  there  are  more  than  three  donors  of  five 
hundred  pounds  eacli.  Similar  rights  are  conferred  upon  a  congregation 
guaranteeing  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  towards  the  stipend  for  the 
minister.  In  these  last  salutary  provisions,  we  seem  to  scent  a  delicate 
suspicion  of  deft  bribery,  which  raises  a  doubt  whether  the  children  of 
this  world  are  always  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 

The  Synod  further  enacts  that  the  right  of  presentation  acquired  by  a 
single  patron  shall  rest  with  him  and  his  representatives  for  two  turns, 
after  which  it  passes  to  the  bishop,  and  that  no  right  of  patronage  claimed 
for  the  first  time  during  the  vacancy  of  a  cure  shall  be  recognized. 
Lastly,  there  is  one  provision  so  admirable  that  I  will  quote  it  as  it  stands : 
**  The  right  of  the  patron  shall  cease  in  all  cases,  when  he  shall  be  con- 
victed in  the  Courts  of  Law  of  any  fiagrant  crime,  or  be  excommunicate, 
or  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bishop  to  have  exercised  his 
right  for  private  gain,  or  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Communion." 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  systems  in 
use  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  the  German  Lutheran,  and  French 
Reformed  Churches,  from  each  and  all  of  which  we  might  learn  much. 
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With  r^ard  to  English  Nonconformists,  the  method  preferred  by  most 
Dissenting  bodies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan)  is  that  known 
as  the  **caU"  system,  />.,  by  invitation,  trial,  approbation  or  rejection. 
Of  the  three  years'  "  circuit "  system  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  I  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  with  a  lucid  and  detailed 
account,  so  valuable  and  full  of  instruction  for  ourselves  that  I  venture 
to  quote  certain  passages  from  it  verbatim.  After  describing  the  extreme 
paiDS  taken  to  consult  the  wishes  of  both  pastor  and  people,  he  says, 
"In  the  last  resort  the  churches  are  obliged  to  accept  the  appointments 
of  the  Conference.  ...  In  addition  to  the  ministers  appointed, 
there  are  a  number  of  probationers  for  the  ministry  who  have  completed 
their  three  years*  course  at  the  Theological  Colleges.  These  young  men, 
who  are  ready  to  enter  upon  their  four  years'  probation  before  they  are 
finally  ordained,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
fidence on  what  is  known  as  the  *  List  of  Reserve,'  and  they  are  available 
to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  occur  through  death,  discipline,  or  other 
auses  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  this  arrangement,  no  Methodist 
drnrch  is  ever  without  a  pastor,  and  no  Methodist  minister  is  ever 
without  a  church.  With  the  danger  that  the  number  of  vacancies  might 
not  always  equalize  the  number  of  pastors  available,  we  deal,*'  he  says, 
"  at  an  earlier  stage.  We  always  have  a  much  larger  number  of  men 
offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  our  ministry  than  we  are  able 
to  receive.  Every  year  a  special  committee  sits  to  consider  the  probable 
number  of  vacancies  three  years  hence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
experience  of  the- past  enables  us  to  forecast  the  probable  demand  at 
the  end  of  that  period  with  almost  scientific  accuracy.  We  then  accept 
as  candidates,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  only  so  many  as 
we  shall  probably  want  three  years  hence.  These  young  men  are  then 
sent  to  Theological  Colleges,  and  are  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  three 
years  to  supply  the  vacancies."  Surely  in  these  days  of  complaints  of 
clerical  over-crowding,  of  elderly  curates  and  superannuated  labourers, 
not  deemed  worthy  of  their  hire,  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  us. 

I  have  endeavoured,  very  imperfectly,  to  sketch  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  various  systems  to  be  found  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  without  attempting  to  suggest  for  ourselves  any  reforms  of  a 
practical  constructive  nature.  I  leave  to  others  better  qualified  than 
myself  the  task  of  unfolding  the  important  scheme  propounded  by  the 
Church  Reform  League  for  buying  out  and  gradually  extinguishing 
private  rights  of  patronage  in  England.  I  wish  that  sanguine  body  every 
success  in  this  difficult  operation.  Of  Patronage  Trusts,  at  any  rate, 
laying  their  dead  hand  upon  the  future,  stifling  all  development,  sterilizing 
and  stereotyping  forms  of  worship  in  one  lifeless  mould,  I  hope  the 
days  may  soon  be  numbered.  For  myself,  the  conclusion  to  which  this 
enquiry  has  led  me,  is  that  our  best  hope  of  improvement  lies  in  a 
judicious  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Episcopate,  aided  by  consultative 
diocesan  boards,  under  due  limitations  and  safeguards,  and  with  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  parishioners. 

This  is  the  goal  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  our  efforts  can  be  most 
usefully  directed.  Meanwhile,  let  us  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  Our 
system,  with  all  its  defects,  at  least  secures  to  us  a  certain  variety  and 
freedom  of  choi<ie.  Are  we  so  sure  that  the  King  Stork  of  popular 
election  will  bind  us  with  burdens  less  grievous^  to  be  borne  than  the 
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King  Log  of  private  and  official  patronage  ?  When  we  are  tempted  to 
cavil  at  the  influence  of  the  Crown^  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  if  it  gave  us  a 
Hoadley  in  the  last  century  and  a  Hampden  in  this,  it  gave  us  also  a 
Butler,  a  Temple,  a  Pusey,  a  Liddon,  and  a  Church ;  while  had  it  not 
been  for  the  chivalry,  the  munificence,  and  the  single-minded  dis- 
interestedness of  private  patrons,  where  to-day  in  the  pastoral  and 
parochial  annals  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  the  names  of  Keble, 
Mackonochie,  and  many  more  ?  Our  system  has  its  roots  deep  down 
in  the  past.  It  has  grown  with  our  growth,  gnarled  and  distorted,  it 
may  be,  by  our  human  passions.  Piety  and  rapacity,  love  of  souls  and 
greed  of  gain,  have  gone  to  the  making  of  it  in  almost  equal  shares  ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  part  of  ourselves  and  of  our  history.  Let  us  deal 
with  it  a  little  tenderly,  while  we  prune,  amend,  adapt,  reform. 


Wilfred  S.  De  Winton,  Esq.,  Haverfordwest ;  Member  of  the 

Canterbury  House  of  Laymen. 

The  late  Master  of  Balliol  was,  I  believe,  fond  of  pointing  out  to  those 
who  asked  his  advice  how  closely  the  choice  of  a  profession  resembles 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  It  does  not  matter  much  how  one  chooses, 
provided  that  what  is  once  chosen  is  never  given  up.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  an  intelligent  foreigner  would  imagine  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  of  England  acted  on  the  same  principle  with  reference  to  her 
beneficed  clergy.  A  Lord  Chancellor  may  wish  to  reward  a  political 
supporter ;  a  bishop  may  desire  to  remove  to  an  unoffending  country 
parish  the  inconvenient  tenant  of  a  city  living ;  a  dean  and  chapter  may 
think  it  time  to  superannuate  a  minor  canon  whose  voice  is  now  not  as 
musical  as  it  was ;  a  p>eer  may  be  anxious  to  provide  for  a  younger  son  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  clergyman  with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to 
invest  may  buy  the  cure  of  souls  *•  with  immediate  possession."  In  any 
way,  from  any  motive,  the  poor  parishioners  may  have  a  new  parson 
thrust  upon  them.  It  doesn't  matter  how  he  is  chosen,  provided  that 
when  once  appointed  they  must  keep  him — he  can  get  rid  of  them,  but 
not  they  of  him ;  again  reminding  one  of  the  analogy  of  matrimony  in 
this  country,  where  women's  suffrage  does  not  prevail. 

Personally,  I  should  be  content  to  allow  almost  every  method  of 
selection  to  remain,  provided  that  the  parish  be  not  compelled,  as  at 
present,  to  keep  an  unsuitable  clergyman,  even  if  appointed  by  the  very 
best  patron  of  all,  viz.,  by  the  bishop  himself. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  for  us  to  concentrate  our 
reforming  efforts  on  perfecting  the  method  of  selection  if  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  person  appointed,  when,  after  a  period  of, 
say,  five  years,  he  is  an  obvious  failure. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  papers  that  precede  mine,  the  experience  of 
other  communions  and  other  countries  will  have  been  fully  and  attrac* 
tively  put  before  the  Congress,  but  I  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
shall  ever  make  up  our  own  minds  as  Churchmen  to  any  revolutionary 
change  in  the  method  of  selection  with  sufficient  unanimity  to  compel 
the  assent  of  Parliament  ?  Is  it  not  far  wiser  to  leave  the  present  sources 
of  patronage  alone,  and  direct  our  attention  instead  *to  making  them 
work  well  by  securing  power  to  the  bishop  (i)  to  refuse  institution  to  an 
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obviously  unfit  presentee,  and  (2)  to  compel  the  retirement  of  an 
incombent  for  proved  inefficiency.  There  is  a  third  point  which,  equally 
with  the  other  two,  requires  attention,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 
the  Church  by  prohibiting  absolutely  the  sale  of  both  next  presentations 
and  of  advowsons,  except  when  attached  to  an  estate. 

I.— Who  is  to  decide  **  obvious  unfitness  ?"  I  think  the  bishop,  with 
the  advice  of  the  five  commissioners  named  in  the  Benefices  Bill  of  last 
year,  viz.,  (i)  the  Archdeacon  or  Rural  Dean ;  (2)  a  representative  of 
the  greater  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral ;  (3)  a  beneficed  clergyman  elected 
by  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry ;  (4)  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
or  barrister,  or  solicitor  of  seven  years'  standing,  nominated  by  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  or  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  (5)  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  or  beneficed  clergyman  nominated  by  the  clergyman 
whose  fitness  is  in  question ;  and  that  if  four  of  the  commissioners 
report  in  writing  to  the  bishop  that  the  presentee  is  obviously  unfit, 
this  should  be  a  legal  ground  for  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  institute. 
Nowadays,  a  clergyman  with  a  voice  too  feeble  to  fill  a  small  country 
mission  room,  may  be  appointed  to  officiate  in  a  large  town  church. 
A  physically  weak  man  of  seventy,  who  is  unable  to  keep  a  curate, 
may  be  given  an  enormous  country  parish  which  only  a  robust  young 
man  could  undertake  singly,  and  the  bishop  cannot  refuse  to  institute. 
Again,  a  parish  may  be  compelled  to  accept  a  man  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt,  who  may  remain  there  for  fifty  years  an  incubus  and  a  scandal. 

II. — But  the  importance  of  giving  the  bishop  power  to  refuse  institu- 
tion sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  that  of  enabling  the 
bishop  to  compel  the  retirement  of  any  incumbent  for  proved  inefficiency. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  limiting  the  parson's  freehold,  but  consider  one 
moment  the  present  state  of  affairs — let  a  clergyman  speak  !  I  quote 
from  Dr.  Jessopp's  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  last  March. 

'*As  matters  now  stand,  the  only  ground  on  which  a  clergyman  can 
be  dismissed  from  his  cure,  is  that  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  some 
grave  moral  offence.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  a  man  could  be 
deprived  of  his  preferment  for  habitual  evil  speaking,  lying,  or  slandering, 
or  for  very  gross  neglect  of  his  parishioners,  or  for  many  another  breach 
of  decorum — to  give  such  matters  as  I  refer  to  the  mildest  possible  ' 
name.  For  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  an 
officer  in  the  army  is  called  upon  to  leave  his  regiment,  and  without 
^)peal.  For  exhibiting  incompetence  in  his  profession,  a  want  of 
presence  of  mind,  or  even  for  an  indiscretion  or  error  of  judgment,  an 
officer  in  the  navy  is  brought  to  a  court  martial  and  is  dismissed  the 
Jenrice.  For  breaches  of  professional  etiquette  a  solicitor  is  struck  off 
the  rolls,  and  a  barrister  is  in  some  cases  disbarred.  In  all  these 
instances  there  need  have  been  no  violation  of  what  we  now  call  the 
moral  law.  But  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  he  may  enjoy  all  the 
revenues  of  his  benefice  to  his  dying  day,  so  only  that  he  does  not 
commit  theft,  murder,  or  adultery,  and  this,  though  he  may  be  notoriously 
and  flagrantly  unsuited  to  the  place  and  the  people  under  his  charge, 
and  much  more  nearly  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  parish  in  which  he 
iives.  And  who  is  the  better  for  all  this?  Only  the  bad  man  who 
sknlks  behind  the  law,  and  who  stands  upon  his  rights^  forsooth  !  As 
if  the  parson  were  the  only  man  in  the  community  who  had  any  rights 
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to  boast  of,  and  the  only  man  who  had  no  duties  which  honour  and 
conscience  demanded  at  his  hands.'' 

It  would  be  most  unbecoming  for  a  layman  to  affirm  such  things 
of  his  "  spiritual  pastors  and  masters ; "  it  would  be  absolutely 
immoral  for  him  to  deny  that  they  are  true. 

But  what  is  "proved  inefficiency"?  A  new  clers[yman  comes  to  a 
parish ;  he  finds  a  full  church,  an  empty  chapel,  a  flourishing  national 
school ;  he  empties  the  first,  he  fills  the  second,  he  closes  the  third. 
Is  not  that  **  proved  inefficiency  "?  Yet  no  power  on  earth  short  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  will  turn  him  out  unless  some  immorality  can  be 
proved  against  him.  If  only  he  performs  two  services  on  a  Sunday, 
possibly  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner,  he  may  for  fifty  yea^  be  the 
curse  of  that  parish  and  ruin  the  cause  he  nominally  represents. 

Who  is  to  decide  ** proved  inefficiency"?  Again,  let  the  h^^  com- 
missioners, as  under  the  Benefices  Bill  of  1896,  and  if  four  of  them  agree 
to  report  to  that  eflfect,  let  the  bishop  have  power  to  compel  resignation. 
I  would,  however,  add  a  saving  clause :  it  is,  sometimes,  a  man's  duty  to 
be  unpopular.  He  may,  by  his  very  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-book,  reduce 
his  communicants'  roll.  He  may  thin  his  congregation  because  he, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  is  not  an  eloquent  preacher.  I  should,  there- 
fore, urge  that  no  commisson  be  issued  until  an  incumbent  has  been 
fully  five  years  in  his  parish;  if  he  has  not  won  the  regard  of  his 
parishioners  in  five  years  he  had  better  go  elsewhere. 

How  would  such  a  provision  work  ? 

In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  the  parson's  freehold  exists, 
et  the  General  Assembly  can  remove  a  minister  for  proved  inefficiency  ; 
ut  in  practice  it  is  rarely  done,  "  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  his  brother 
ministers,"  a  correspondent  informs  me,  so  I  presume  it  would  not 
work  harshly  with  us.  Then,  as  regards  the  equity  of  siich  a  course : 
do  let  us  remember,  that  in  accepting  a  living  a  clergyman  must  be 
taken  to  admit  that  he  considers  himself  competent  to  discharge  its 
duties  ;  no  one  comi>els  or  even  asks  him  to  take  it,  and  if  he  proves  to 
be  a  disastrous  failure,  owing  to  his  own  misconduct  or  unfitness,  why 
should  the  parish,  which  had  no  voice  in  his  appointment,  suffer  for  a 
generation  because  he  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  own  powers? 

I  must  add  one  word  as  to  compulsory  retirement,  owing  to  old  age 
or  infirmity.  Two  things  are  necessary  here  to  prevent  injustice  being 
done;  first,  a  sufficient,  if  modest,  pension  must  be  provided,  and 
secondly,  the  same  rule  must  be  made  to  apply  to  deans  and  canons  as 
to  rectors  and  vicars.  My  own  experience  is  this  :  the  better  the  work 
the  cathedral  dignitary  has  done,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  someone 
to  tell  him  when  he  can  do  it  no  longer.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  or  near  cathedral  cities. 

As  to  the  first,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
laity  to  provide  an  adequate  maintenance  and  pension  fund  for  the  clergy 
is  due  more  to  the  unlimited  character  of  the  parson's  freehold  than  to 
every  other  cause  combined ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  was  astounded  to 
read  in  the  report  of  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Convocation  last 
May,  that  an  amendment  in  favour  of  extending  to  cathedral  dignitaries 
the  provisions  of  the  Benefices  Bill  as  to  compulsory  retirement  on  the 
ground  of  old  age  or  infirmity  found  no  support.  I  am,  at  least,  proud 
that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment  were  Welshmen. 
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But  we  are  told  that  if  we  tamper  with  the  parson's  freehold,  that  only 
article  of  an  Englishman's  creed  which  even  the  most  latitudinarian 
iodifierentism  of  the  eighteenth  century  never  dared  to  question,  we 
shall  rob  the  clergyman  of  his  independence,  and  that  the  Church  will 
no  longer  attract  to  her  ministry  her  noblest  and  most  accomplished 
sons.  I  ask  two  plain  questions.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  head 
masterships  of  most — if  not  all — of  our  great  public  schools  are  not  free- 
hold, but  are  held  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  bodies,  yet  (i) 
are  our  headmasters  wanting  in  independence?  and  (2)  do  not  our 
public  schools  attract  the  ablest  and  best  of  Englishmen  to  be  their 
heads? 

III. — I  now  come  to  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  Church.  It  has 
become  a  greater  and  more  conspicuous  scandal  than  ever  now  that 
purchase  has  been  abolished  in  the  army  and  exists  in  the  Church  alone. 
The  Congress,  no  doubt,  remembers  Mr.  Dibdin's  burning  words  at 
Shrewsbury  last  year,  and  Archbishop  Temple's  statement  last  November, 
that  one>sixth  of  the  whole  benefices  in  this  country  —that  is  considerably 
OTer  two  thousand — are  perpetually  being  bought  and  sold. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Benefices  Bill  of  1896  is  too  timid.  Public  opinion 
against  purchase  has  been  rapidly  hardening  in  recent  years.  In  1874, 
a  select  committee  did  not  even  condemn  the  sale  of  next  presentations. 
In  1878,  the  Royal  Commission  reported  against  the  sale  of  next 
presentations  but  not  of  advowsons;  but  the  select  committee  of  1884 
condemned  the  sale  of  both  :  of  next  presentations  absolutely,  of  advow- 
sons with  certain  carefully  guarded  exceptions.  If  we  are  not  wise  in 
time,  the  next  Royal  Commission  will  condemn  private  patronage  as 
well,  and  because  we  are  unwilling  to  prevent  its  abuse,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  altogether  that  very  valuable  form  of  Church  patronage. 
Not  so  long  ago,  public  patrons  treated  their  patronage  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  their  friends  and  relatives,  not  as  a  sacred  trust.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  a  bishop,  who  had  previously  provided  for  all  his  sons 
and  sons-in-law,  remarked  on  the  avoidance  of  a  rich  living  in  his  gift 
that  he  had  no  one  to  give  it  to.  We  have  changed  all  that,  and  private 
patrons  are  rapidly  realizing  the  responsibility  of  their  trust,  those  only 
excepted  who  buy  an  advowson,  not  in  order  to  find  the  best  man  for 
a  particular  living,  but  to  find  the  best  living  for  a  particular,  or,  I  should 
perhaps  say,  a  not  too  particular  man. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  how  few  sales  of  next  presentations 
there  are  as  compared  with  sales  of  advowsons.  I  have  the  returns  of 
those  advertised  in  the  Ecdesiasiical  Gazette  in  the  month  of  January 
in  1872,  1873,  and  1874;  of  these  seventy-one  per  cent,  are  sales  of 
advowsons,  only  twenty-nine  per  cent,  are  of  next  presentations,  and  of 
these  advowsons  nearly  one-half  (forty-three  percent.)  are  with  immediate 
possession.  In  a  long  list  of  patronage  for  sale  recently  printed,  I  see 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  are  of  advowsons,  only  thirteen  per  cent,  are  next 
presentations,  and  of  the  advowsons  twenty-two  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-fourth,  are  with  immediate  possession.  I  think  this  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  to  do  away  with  the  sale  of  next  presentations  only 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy,  as  it  would  leave  the  far  greater  evil 
untouched.  I  am  aware  there  are  difficulties.  To  quote  Mr.  Dibdin, 
**the  difficulty  of  abolition  is  compensation ;  where  is  compensation  to 
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come  from,  and  who  is  to  exercise  the  patronage  after  a  patron  has 
been  bought  out?" 

The  two  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1884.  It  suggests  that 
if  any  patron  wishes  to  sell — there  is  to  be,  of  course,  no  compulsion — 
the  price,  not  to  exceed  live  years' income  of  the  benefice,  is  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  that  the  price  be  paid  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  be 
a  charge  on  the  benefice  after  the  next  avoidance^  payable  in  not  less 
than  thirty  annual  instalments,  or  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  that  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Next,  as  to  who  should  present  to  benefices  when  a  patron  has  been 
bought  out.  "  That  Patronage  Boards  partly  composed  of  laiymen  be 
established  in  every  diocese,  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  advowsons 
and  present  to  benefices." 

"  That  the  churchwardens  of  any  parish  of  which  a  benefice  is  vacant 
shall  be  members  of  such  Patronage  Board /r^  hac  vice,** 

In  Ireland  the  Diocesan  Patronage  Boards  work  well.  The  bishop  is 
president,  two  clergy  and  one  layman  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the 
Diocesan  Synod,  and  three  laymen,  elected  before  the  vacancy  is  in 
contemplation,  represent  the  vacant  parish.  In  {practice  the  only  weak- 
ness in  the  system  is  that  too  much  weight  is  often  given  to  the  local 
element ;  this  is  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  clergyman's  income  is 
found  by  his  own  congregation.  The  same  cause  would,  of  course,  not 
operate  with  us. 

I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  urging  that  Patronage 
Boards  should  present  to  all  benefices ;  they  would  be  created  simply  to- 
present  when  an  advowson  had  been  given  to  or  bought  by  them,  and 
we  know  that  the  number  in  the  market  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
number,  but  I  dare  say  patrons  would  often  gladly  put  vacant  benefices 
in  their  gift  for  a  single  turn  in  order  to  save,  themselves  trouble. 

In  Scotland  all  private  patronage  was  given  up  by  the  Act  of  1874^ 
Those  patrons  who  desired  compensation  were  entitled  to  one  year's 
income,  the  payment  of  which  was  to  be  spread  over  four  years, 
beginning  at  the  next  vacancy,  but  very  few  patrons  claimed  this. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  us  only  those  who  had  trafficked  in 
livings  would  be  inclined  to  sell,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases  tiie 
Church  people  of  the  parish  would  readily  subscribe  to  buy  out  such  a 
patron,  and  thus  avoid  charging  compensation  on  the  benefice. 

I  must  again  quote  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  say  with  him,  '*  Perhaps  some 
day  a  strong  Government  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  make  a  clean 
job  of  it.  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad."  Is  not  the  present  Govern- 
ment strong  ?  and  would  not  its  Nonconformist  element  more  cordially 
support  a  measure  abolishing  purchase  altogether,  rather  than  some 
tinkering  half  and  half  expedient  which  would  irritate  all  and  satisfy 
none  ?  

DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Bunbury. 

We  have  heard  to-day,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  Church  does, 
not  exist  for  the  clergy,  but  the  clergy  for  the  Church.  I  think  that  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy  are  amongst  the  Brmest  believers  in  this  truth.     To  me  it  seems  hard 
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tlot,  owing  to  a  corrupt  system  of  patronage,  the  (air  fame  of  our  profession  should 
be  unduly  sullied.  We  have  been  told  this  afternoon  that  to  remove  this  blot  from 
our  Church  heroic  measures  will  be  necessary,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  these 
Bieasures  will  be  immediately  taken.  Heroic  measures  will  be  excellent  when  we 
on  get  them,  but,  meanwhile,  I  think  that  some  small  and  simple  experiments  might 
auely  be  made.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  voluntary  Church 
pazodiial  councils  ought  tu  be  encouraged  as  a  useful  experiment  before  the  Church 
is  iirevocably  committed  to  a  system  with  legal  powers.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
diocesan  councils  for  patronage  should  not  also  be  established  ?  That  might  easily 
be  done  by  the  bishops,  I  think.  Several  of  the  bishops  have  already  fallen  in  with 
the  snggestioQ,  and  surely  it  would  not  require  inordinate  exertion  to  carry  it  into 
cftd.  The  question  of  the  Victoria  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  has  also  to  be  con* 
sidered  in  this  connection;  for  no  effort  to  advance  that  fund  is  likely  to  be 
soccessful,  while  the  augmentation  of  benefices  is  impeded  by  the  caprice  of  the 
present  system  of  patronage,  and  until  we  give  to  the  faithful  laity  their  fair  voice 
and  share  in  the  matter.  Let  the  bishops  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and 
carry  them  out.  I  am  sure  they  will  vinaicate  their  sympathy  with  reform,  and  that 
tiieir  labours  will  be  abundantly  fruitful  in  good  results.  In  addition  to  the  provision 
of  boards  of  patronage,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  some 
iar|;e  and  effective  means  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  income  of  beneHces. 
That  attempt,  as  we  know,  has  been  made  by  the  institution  of  this  Clergy  Susten- 
tatioa  Fund.  Can  anybody  say  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  is  an  adequate  one, 
or  one  of  which  the  people  of  this  rich  empire  should  be  proud  ?  But  it  is  very  well 
10  say  that  the  amount  of  the  fund  is  not  satisfactory,  I  repeat  that  the  amount  of 
sBch  a  fund  never  will  he  satisfactory  until  you  give  your  laity,  who  are  faithful 
Chnichmen,  their  legitimate  share  in  the  filling  up  of  benefices.  Do  you  suppose 
tbat  the  laity  are  so  stupid  as  to  tie  up  their  money  when  they  themselves  can  have 
DO  hand  in  its  administration.  Again,  there  are  two  prominent  causes  of  clerical 
inefficiency ;  there  is  the  wilful  incapacity,  but  there  is  also  the  incapacity  which 
Bost  come  upon  us  all,  the  incapacity  of  old  age  or  illness.  Can  it  be  said  within 
a«7  Christian  community  that  a  man  is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  benefice  into  the  road, 
vhose  only  fault  is  that  he  has  spent  himself  and  all  his  powers  in  the  service  of  the 
Orarch  ?  That  would  be  the  case  under  the  late  Benefices  Bill ;  but  to  forcibly 
remove  from  their  benefices,  on  an  inadequate  pittance,  clergymen  whose  present 
incapacity  is  merely  the  result  of  their  past  energy,  would  be  a  most  unchristian  and 
uogoierous  course.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  very  necessary  retirement  of  worn- 
oat  clergymen  is  by  creating  an  adequate  pension  fund  which  shall  afford  them  a 
leasonabie  maintenance,  without  crippling  the  resources  of  their  successois  in  the 
benefice.  For  such  a  fund  we  must  go  to  the  laity,  and  they  will  never  give  us  the 
means  to  get  men  out  uf  benefices  until  we  provide  reasonable  safeguards  against 
the  intrusion  into  them  of  flagrantly  unfit  persons.  So  that  once  more  I  would 
impress  upon  you  that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  these  matters  until  you  place 
the  laity  of  the  Church  in  their  true  position  with  regard  to  patronage. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

I SKNT  up  my  card  to  the  Chairman  because  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  of  caution  upon 
some  points  which  were  dealt  with  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sturge. 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer,  but  when  we  think  of 
these  evils  and  try  to  take  steps  towards  the  amendment  of  them,  we  must  not  forget 
tome  of  the  advantages  that  come  under  the  present  system.  There  is  one  thing  that 
ve  must  avoid  above  everything — we  must  avoid  narrowing  the  Church  and  making 
her  like  the  Dissenting  body  in  narrowness  of  view.  She  must  be  truly  Catholic  and 
open  to  those  who  conscientiously  hold  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching 
QC  the  Prayer-book.  That,  happily,  we  have  attained  to  under  our  present  system 
of  patronage.  Let  us  look  at  tlie  system  of  appointment  of  our  bishops.  Nothing, 
at  first  sight,  can  seem  more  undesirable  than  the  method  of  appointing  bishops,  yet 
can  you  tell  me  that  it  does  not  work  out  fairly  well  ?  Certainly  in  my  experience  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  find  a  bad  appointment  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should 
be  aware  of  that.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  early  days  for 
the  laity  to  have  a  voice  in  these  appointments ;  and  as  to  that,  I  observe  that  although 
your  Prime  Minister  may  not  be  a  Churchman,  yet  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
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laity.  I  know  that  the  Prime  Minister  cannot  appoint  a  bishop  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  what  some  of  us  regard  as  a  form  has  in  practice  become  a  reality^ 
and  I  know  that  before  now  an  appointment,  suggested  by  the  Crown,  has  been 
resisted  by  a  Prime  Minister,  and  many  suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Crown.  Then,  if  we  alter  the  present  system,  let  us  take  care  what 
we  are  about.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  were  almost  universally  rejoicing  at 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  remember  the  time 
when  Dr.  Temple  was  first  appointed  to  the  See  of  Exeter  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Under 
any  system  that  we  could  devise,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  Dr.  Temple  would 
never  have  been  made  a  bishop.  When  I  remonstrated,  amongst  others,  when  Dr. 
Temple  was  first  made  bishop,  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  me  that  a  thoroughly  good 
appointment  had  been  made.  Has  not  his  prognostication  been  fully  carried  out  ? 
In  this  state  of  things  it  is  worthy  of  all  caution  that,  if  we  go  to  anything  like  boards 
of  patronage  or  bodies  of  that  sort,  we  shall  have  men  of  mediocrity  appointed  as  a 
sort  of  compromise,  whereas,  having  the  patronage  in  our  own  hands,  we  get  people 
of  many  and  various  views  having  a  chance  of  preferment  in  the  Church.  About  the 
bishops  I  would  be  satisfied  if  the  cong^  dHire  and  the  protests  at  Bow  Church  were 
made  a  reality,  so  that  unfit  appointments  could  be  effectually  prevented.  I  am  all 
for  abolishing  the  sale  of  ad  vowsons,  but  at  the  same  time  I  deliberately  say  that  I 
am  not  for  doing  away  with  private  patronage,  because  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those 
means  by  which  we  get  men  of  all  parties  and  views  possessing  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  parishioners  know  who  is  to  be  appointed  to  a 
cure,  and  are  given  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  objections  before  the  bishop,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  patronage  board. 


G.  F.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Eastbourne. 

Though  I  desire  to  uphold  the  principle  of  Church  Reform,  yet  it  must  be  distinctly 
on  conservative  lines,  with  not  much  flavour  of  democracy  in  the  abstract.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  democracy  generally.  It  often  destroys,  but  does  little  to  construct.  I 
apprehend  that  the  problem  all  of  us  wish  to  solve  is  how  best  to  retain  the  influence 
of  the  Church  of  England  over  the  people  where  it  exists,  and  how  to  regain  that 
influence  where  it  has  been  lost.  Prudent  Church  Reform  will  accomplish  both  these 
results  if  anything  ever  will.  **  Methods  of  Preferment  and  Patronage  *'  are  eminently 
subjects  to  be  approached  in  a  practical  spirit.  Is  the  Church  of  England  system  of 
patronage  good  or  bad  ?  If  good,  can  it  be  made  better?  If  bad,  how  can  it  be 
reformed  ?  Let  us  consider  what  are  some  of  the  existing  forms  of  patronage  : — 
(i)  Private;  (2)  Public,  official;  (3)  Popular  election.  Of  these,  incomparably 
the  worst  is  the  third.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  fatal  to  Church 
order,  parochial  peace,  and  spiritual  profit  than  an  open  system  of  elections — 
the  incumbent  of  a  parish  being  chosen  by  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.  There 
are,  I  believe,  about  sixty  parishes  in  England  where  by  virtue  of  old  custom  this 
system  is  in  force.  I  read  two  or  three  years  ago  an  account  of  it  in  operation  in 
(I  think)  a  parish  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  more  disgraceful  and  unseemly  business  was 
never  chronicled  in  a  newspaper.  The  system  in  some  form  or  other  prevails  amongst 
Dissenters,  and  many  Dissenting  ministers  and  non-ministers  have  placed  on  record 
painful  reminiscenses  respecting  it.  In  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1872,  Mr. 
W.  Braden  said,  "  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  best  or  that  right  appointments  will 
be  made  .  .  .  the  pushing,  the  obtrusive,  and  not  always  the  highest  qualified,  come  to 
the  front."  In  its  least  objectionable  form  a  Dissenting  pastoral  election  cannot  be  a 
very  edifying  affair,  judging  from  an  election  canvassing  card  I  hold  in  my  hand,, 
headed  ** Gospel  Oak  Congregational  Church,'*  and  dated  November,  1881.  "Pri- 
vate patronage  "  is  a  phrase  sufficiently  understood.  It  is  a  relic  of  those  times, 
going  back  one  thousand  years  in  many  parishes,  when  the  landowner,  having  built 
and  endowed  a  Church  for  the  parish  (often  identical  with  his  manor  or  estate), 
naturally  appointed  the  parson.  I  say  **  naturally,"  because  it  is  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  **  He  who  pays  the  piper  is  entitled  to  calt 
the  tune. "  All  things  considered,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  my  deliberate  con- 
viction that  private  patronage  is  not  the  worst  form  of  Church  patronage,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  does  sometimes  lead  to  nepotism  and 
jobbery,  but  that  phase  of  abuse  is  far  less  common  tl)an  it  was  one  hundred,  or  even 
fifty  years  ago  ;  and  public  opinion  is  now  so  operative  that  the  risks  of  serious  abuses 
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in  this  direction  are  steadily  becoming  less  and  less  every  year.  It  must  always  be 
ranembered  that  private  patronage  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of  lay  influence ;  and 
vix)  is  more  interested  in  seeing  that  the  right  man  should  be  put  in  the  right  place 
iliao  the  squire,  who  has  to  endure  the  right  or  tlie  wrong  man  from  year's  end  to 
fnr'send?  Now  let  us  consider  public,  i\e.  official,  patronage.  This  maybe  epis- 
oopal,  collegiate,  capitular,  Governmental  (Prime  Minister's,  Lord  Chancellor's,  etc.) ; 
ex  ff/tcio  (rector  of  mother  parish]  ;  unofficial  trustees.  By  far  the  least  satisfactory 
of  ail,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  episcopal.  It  is  often  said  in  defence  of  episcopal  patron- 
i{e  that  a  bishop  who  knows  his  diocese  well  is  the  best  judge  of  his  clergy  as 
icgards  their  merits,  or  demerits — their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  promotion  to  vacant 
beoefices.  This  may  sometimes  be  quite  true ;  but  episcopal  motives  for  making 
appointments  are  not  always  based  on  the  merits  or  suitability  of  the  appointees. 
'^Views''  (if  you  know  what  that  means  !)  come  in  ;  and  a  High  Church  bishop  will  in 
oast  cases  appoint  none  but  High  Church  clergy  ;  and  a  Low  Church  bishop  none  but 
Low  Church  clergy.  'I'he  shepherd  is  thought  of  first,  and  the  sheep  last — often  not  at 
liL  As  recently  as  September  13th  The  Times  saidy  "Bishops  and  even  archbishops 
are  £UlibIe  in  their  exercise  of  patronage ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  this 
remedy  (nothing  but  episcopal  patronage]  for  admitted  evils  would  command  the  con- 
iideoceof  the  clergy  themselves."  Collegiate  and  capitular  pationage  may  be  taken 
together:  both  are  bad.  Rarely  is  there  even  the  form,  much  less  the  reality,  of 
appointing  the  best  man.  AVhen  a  college  or  chapter  living  falls  vacant,  it  is  filled  up 
according  to  turns.  Whosesoever  turn  it  is  gets  it  (if  he  chooses),  hopelessly  regardless 
of  roood  holes  and  square  pegs.  The  exercise  of  Church  patronage  by  the  Crown, 
throogh  a  Minister  of  State,  is  a  mere  toss-up,  and  it  is  not  the  best  man  or  the  fittest 
■■an  who  gets  the  appointment,  but  he  whose  political  friends  are  most  assiduous  in 
badgering  the  unhappy  Minister  through  M'hom  the  nomination  has  to  filter.  Now 
perhaps  you  will  say,  **  What  do  you  suggest  ?  "  I  am  in  favour  of  some  representative 
dement  being  introduced  into  all  new  creations  of  patronage.  This  representative 
dement  is  in  many  cases  conveniently  obtained  by  trust  deeds  administered  by,  say, 
live  or  seven  trustees.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  representation,  the  Church  of 
Ireland's  reconstructed  system  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
nowadays  of  the  phrase  **veto,"  or  "local  veto."  I  should  like  to  see  some 
jodidous  legislative  attempt  made  to  apply  this  idea  to  Church  patronage :  some 
power  (guard  it  as  you  like)  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  in  vestry  assembled  to 
veto  t  proposed  appointment :  perhaps  in  succession,  two  proposed  appointments  ; 
cf  it  might  be  the  other  way  about ;  to  choose  one  from  three  names  submitted  by  the 
matron.  These  are  details.  To-day  I  am  rather  pleading  for  great  principles.  I  do 
^nk  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  civil  associations 
would  be  promoted  were  the  people  at  large  now  to  be  admitted  to  some  sort  of  share 
V  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  locally  resident  spiritual  overseers.  There  are  sub- 
Hdiaiy  matters  connected  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  English  Church  for 
vliich  I  have  no  time,  but  protection  for  the  clergy  against  fees  payable  to  bishops^ 
Mcretaries,  to  apparitors,  and  such  like  officials,  and  adequate  protection  for  the  laity 
against  breaches  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  against  Calvinistic  and  Romanizing  doc- 
trines and  ceremonial,  are  also  amongst  the  Church  Reforms  now  urgently  needed,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  better  recognition  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  laity  in  every 
F>nsb. 


The  Rev.  J.  Chas.  Cox,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Holdenby. 

I  HAVK  recently  read  a  sneer  by  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  as  to  the  sale  of  livings 
being  one  of  the  products  of  the  Reformation,  but,  as  an  historical  student  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  episcopal  registers  of  three  of  our  great  English  Sees  from 
1300  downwards,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was  the  monasteries  in  their 
<kcadence  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  that 
ttde  a  traffic  of  their  preferments,  at  a  time  when,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  a  custom 
^id  not  prevail  among  lay  patrons.  Church  folk  who  have  not  dived  into  the  shame 
^  this  terrible  abuse  have  scarcely  any  conception  of  the  iniquity  associated  with 
■vch  of  the  traffic,  and  of  its  wide  prevalence.  I  am,  indeed,  thankful  to  have  lived 
to  lee  the  day  when  the  Church  Congress  shows  itself  ready  to  grapple  with  the 
TKstion  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London.  In  1878,  I  was 
iNe  first  witness  called  by  Archbishop  Magee  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the- 
^and  Exchange  of  Benefices,  and  was  under  examination  and  cross-examination 
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for  a  considerable  time.  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  archbishop — then  Bishop 
•of  Peterborough — on  the  subject,  and  was  only  able  to  give  a  small  and  select  part  of 
the  evidence  at  his  disposal.  I  then  showed  up  the  despicable  character  of  not  a  few 
•of  the  agents  who  fatten  on  these  sales.  I  named,  for  instance,  one  ex-clergyman, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  a  felon  for  altering  a  cheque  from  £fi  to  ;^8o,  and 
another  who  had  been  convicted  of  bigamy,  who  were  both  at  that  moment  patrons 
of  eight  and  twelve  livings  respectively,  and  constantly  trafficking  with  them,  putting 
in  aged  and  infirm  incumbents,  and  advertising  "  immediate  possession. '*  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Archdeacon  of  London  has  in  no  way  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  evils 
in  connection  with  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  livings  in  private  hands.  With  regard 
to  my  own  county  of  Derbyshire,  I  was  able  to  prove  to  the  Commission  that  out  of 
eighty  old  benefices,  which  was  the  total  in  private  hands,  no  fewer  than  Hfiy-two 
had  changed  hands  for  money,  in  many  cases  repeatedly,  during  the  century.  Taking 
one  thing  with  another,  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
for  private  patrons  to  obtain  monetary  considerations  or  to  sell  next  presentations  or 
advowsons.  Before  such  an  audience  I  should  be  ashamed  to  spend  a  moment 
about  the  spiritual  harm  that  results  from  the  traffic ;  those  who  indulge  in  it,  laity 
or  clerics  are  not  the  kind  of  folk  who  attend  Church  Congresses,  or  if  they  do, 
'they  never  dare  to  defend  it.  The  whole  matter  is  in  distinct  violation  of  the 
.Scripture,  of  all  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  though  I  have 
no  love  for  washing  the  Church's  dirty  linen  in  public,  I  will  undertake  to  show  that 
-things  are  just  as  bad  now  as  in  1878.  If  the  Church  was  not  divine,  she  would  have 
died  long  ago  of  this  corruption.  When  Dr.  Magee  was  appointed  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York,  I  was  then  beneficed  in  the  York  diocese.  I  wrote  a  congratulatory 
note  to  Dr.  Magee,  whom  I  had  known  since  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  Bath,  and  in  the 
.archbishop's  kindly  reply  occurred  this  sentence  :  "  The  way  in  which  the  property 
question  has  made  null  and  void  all  my  efforts  to  check  or  upset  the  sale  of 
patronage  has  aged  me  more  than  anything  else."  I  hope  that  the  vigorous 
arcltdeacon  will  take  up  the  archbishop's  mantle,  and  not  rest  until  he  has  gained 
the  victory.  If  the  Church  is  in  earnest  in  this  question,  the  present  is  a  golden 
opportunity,  for  we  have  a  strong  Government  in  power,  with  a  strong  Church 
majority.  The  bishops,  if  they  will,  can  bring  much  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
•question.  A  comparatively  simple  Bill,  confined  to  the  one  point  of  the  sale  of 
advowsons  and  next  presentations  may  easily  be  drafted,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  a 
.monstrous  scandal  and  a  spiritual  abuse. 


The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Thornton,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop   of 

Ballarat. 

I  HAD  not  the  least  intention  to  speak,  but  it  has  been  pressed  on  me  that  no  one  has 

>drawn  attention  to  the  light  thrown  on  one  subject  by  the  experience  of  colonial 

bishops,  and  I  ask  leave,  very  briefly  indeed,  to  state  my  own.     On  the  eve  of 

starting,  twenty-two  years  ago,  for  my  diocese,  and  where  I  was  to  find,  to  a  large 

extent,   a  tabula  rasa  in   Church   arrangements,    I  had   a  confidential  talk   with 

Archbishop  Tait,  and   asked   him  what  was  the  best  system  of  appointment   of 

ministers  to  establish  in  a  country.     Slowly  shaking  his  head  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  It  will  take  a  far  wiser  man  than  I  am  to  answer  that  question  !  "     It  is,  indeed, 

one  of  great  difficulty,  as  I  have  found.     In  my  diocese,  during  twenty-two  years,  we 

have  been  making  experiments,  after  laboriously  collating  the  experience  of  other 

dioceses.     The   latest  outcome  in  our  case  will   not  commend  itself  to  a   recent 

speaker ;  it  has  been  the  unanimous  decision  of  our  Church  assembly  to  entrust  the 

nomination  to  all  cures  to  the  bishop,  subject  (except  in  mission  districts)  to  positive 

approval  of  the  nomination  by  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  statutory   representative 

council  of  the  parish.     Many  think  subjecting   the  nomination  to  the  veto  of  the 

parish  would  be  better,  for  reasons  I  have  not  time  to  discuss.     In  a  general  way,  I 

venture  to  think   there  is  much   to  be  said   for  the  simple  plan  we  have  adopted, 

though  in  England,  calling  diocesan  nominators  into  council,  as  in  Ireland,  might  be 

desirable,  though  needless  with  us.     I  will  not  detain  you  further  than  to  say  tlut  the 

scandal,  for  such  it  is,  of  the  perpetuation  in  England  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations 

and  advowsons  sullies  the  fair  tame  of  our  beloved  Church,  even  in  the  ends  of  the 

earth.     God  bring  us  quickly  to  some  Gilgal  where  this  reproach  may  be  rolled  off 

our  Israel. 
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The  Rev.  F.  H.  REICH ARDT,  Curate  of  S.  George  the  Martyr, 

Queen    Square,  W.C. 

I  HAVE  heard  several  times  this  afternoon  that  the  parish  is  not  made  for  the  priest, 
bit  the  priest  for  the  parish.  I  don't  understand  that  statement  at  alL  It  is  always, 
I  admit,  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust  relations  when  there  are  two  claimants,  but  it 
shotld  not  be  forgotten  that  patrons  have  a  double  duty.  We  find  it  written  in  Holy 
^nipture  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  must  live  by  the  altar.  Thai  principle  is  con- 
aiaed  in  the  sacred  volume  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  at  my  ordination,  mtimating 
dut  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Church  demanded  entire  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
doty  from  all  whom  she  ordained,  she  accepted,  on  the  other,  a  continuous  and  irrevo- 
aUe  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  material  needs.  Therefore,  I  maintain  that  on 
patnos  as  a  body,  and  on  each  patrdn  in  particular,  as  his  opportunity  of  exercising 
fatnnage  occurs,  a  charge  is  laid,  not  only  of  finding  the  best  man  for  the  parish,  but 
of  finding  the  best  parish  for  the  man  who  has  served  the  Church  most  faithfully.  A 
bisliop  who  presided  at  a  Church  Reform  Meeting  the  other  day  made  a  statement, 
aceordiog  to  the  newspapers,  that  he  regarded  the  defects  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  esKDtially  functional,  and  not  organic.  With  his  lordship's  view  I  am  in  thorough 
lereeiiient.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  we  mainly  need  in  the 
Cufcfa  of  England  three  things :  (l)  Greater  love  for  souls ;  (2)  more  sanguine 
oomge  in  facing  our  difficulties ;  (3)  more  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
■at  insidious  danger  that  now  threatens  the  Church,  in  an  administrative  sense,  is 
tke  abnormal  multiplication  of  assistant  curacies  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  inde- 
peodeat  posts  which  the  Church  has  to  bestow.  Again  and  ag^n  and  again  have  I 
facaid  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  ordained  me,  warn  Church- 
no  against  the  facile  multiplication  of  assistant  curacies,  and  I  earnestly  commend  to 
diB  meeting  of  reforming  Churchmen  the  fears  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  that  wide 
korinn  of  view  which,  as  a  prelate  and  statesman  of  the  Church,  characterized  his 
ittenoces. 


H.  J.  TORR,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the   Church  Reform  League. 

1  WOULD  like  to  appeal  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Benefices  Bill,  and  to  ask  them  to 
■akeit  a  thorough  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  sales  when  they  next  bring  it  in.  I  see 
M  use  in  attempting  to  abolish  or  forbid  the  sale  of  next  presentations,  if  at  the  same 
^e  we  allow  advowsons  to  be  sold.  Men  would  evade  such  a  law.  Some  people 
tbuk  that  the  Church  Reform  League  would  do  well  to  confine  its  efforts  to  obtain- 
ag  self-government.  I  cannot  agree  to  that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  see  it  obtained, 
rhoie  who  are  practical  politicians  know  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  is  accomplished, 
whems  we  may  teasonably  hope  that  a  satisfactory  Benefice  Bill  will  be  carried 
next  session,  if  only  Churchmen  will  unite  in  demanding  it.  If  we  want  such  a  Bill 
Dasaed  through  Parliament,  we  must  make  ourselves  as  obnoxious  as  our  Noncon- 
^nust  brethren  do  when  they  are  in  need  of  the  help  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  most  tell  our  members  what  we  want,  and  insist  on  them  obliging  us.  It  is  because 
Clmrchmen  are  silent  that  the  Bill  has  failed. 


The  Rev.  G.  Sarson,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,   Dover. 

I  THINK  it  would  be  practicable  to  slop  all  sales  of  patronage  except  to  some 
properly  constituted  boards  of  patronage,  and  by  legislation  to  limit  all  future 
ippQiDtments  to  benefices  to  seven  years*  tenure.  Appointments  might  be  renewed 
if  the  appointing  parties  thought  well.  The  clergy  by  more  frequent  change  would 
fftm  immensely  in  powers  of  service.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  getting  the 
odowments  of  the  clergy  into  common  funds,  and  paying  the  clergy  6xed  saliiries, 
to  vhich  they  must  be  entitled  as  long  as  they  are  prepared  to  go  where  they  are  sent. 
1}  the  tithes  and  glebe  rents  were  collected  by  bodies  about  the  size  of  rural  deaneries, 
OBAsting  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  expense  of  collection  need  not  be  great,  and  the 
jMoey  might  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  extent  for  the  areas  concerned.  Local  interest 
in  dogy  sosteotation  would  thus  be  awakened,  and  a  nucleus  for  clergy  superannua- 
^  woald  be  commenced. 

« 
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The  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey,  Vicar  of  Madingley,  Cambridge. 

This  has  been  a  most  abominably  one-sided  discussion.  It  is  surely  time  to  hear  a 
little  from  another  point  of  .view.  I  never  respect  the  methods  of  the  House  of 
Commons  so  much  as  when  I  am  listening  to  a  debate  on  Church  Reform.  Mr. 
Boscawen  has  told  us  that  those  methods  secure  us  plenty  of  time  for  consideration. 
Let  us  be  thankful.  He  has  told  us  also  that  thry  prevent  the  pas<(ing  of  any  private 
member's  Bill.  Let  us  be  devoutly  thankful.  We  are  at  all  events  saved  from  the 
legislative  exploits  of  the  amateur.  We  have  heard  much  of  experiments  to  be  tried. 
One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  tritest  of  proverbs,  **  Fiat  exptrimentum  in  corport 
viliJ*^  Shall  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  to  be  held  cheap? 
The  Church  has  existed  for  some  centuries — is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be 
talking  of  experiments?  There  is  another  way  of  reform  than  that  of  legislative 
experiment — the  way  of  a  good  and  efficient  administration  of  existing  laws.  Let  us 
try  to  make  the  best  of  the  laws  we  have  before  we  fly  to  others  that  we  wot  not  of. 
Mr.  Boscawen  has  told  us  that  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  reject  an  unfit  presentee  is 
obsolete.  Why  is  it  obsolete?  It  is  obsolete  only  because  the  bishops  do  not  exercise 
it.  If  the  bishops  will  resume  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  they  can,  they  will  at 
once  sweep  away  most  of  our  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  patronage  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.  They  can  do  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
refused  to  institute  a  presentee.  The  man  went  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a 
Mrrit  oiquare  impedit.  The  bishop  replied  on  the  writ  that  the  man  was  insufficiently 
learned.  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  held  this  a  valid  answer.  The  Court  could  not  go 
behind  it.  What  has  a  bishop  to  fear  if  he  rejects  a  really  unfit  man  ?  A  lawsuit  ? 
In  how  many  cases  will  the  really  unfit  man  face  the  exposure  ?  I  heard  of  a  case 
some  years  ago  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  archbishop  refused  to  institute  a 
presentee,  and  waited  for  the  patron  to  take  the  next  step.  The  patron  waited  for 
the  archbishop  to  climb  down.  He  waited  for  six  months,  and  then  the  archbishop 
filled  the  benefice  by  lapse.  Courageous  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  will  remove 
nearly  all  our  difficulties.  If  the  bishops  use  their  power  the  traffic  in  patronage  will 
die  a  natural  death.  Who  under  such  circumstances  will  care  to  buy?  No  one  but 
a  man  who  purchases  an  advowson  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  called  ransom^  that  is^ 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  patronage  out  of  unfit  hands.  Such  a  purchase  is  approved 
by  the  most  rigorous  interpreters  of  the  Church's  law. 


The  Rev.  Chas.  I.  Graham,  Kildrought,  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare. 

Perhaps  a  word  as  to  the  conditions  of  patronage  in  the  Irish  Church  may  be  of 
use  in  this  discussion,  although  I  understand  some  references  have  been  made  in  one 
of  the  papers  that  has  been  read  to  the  plan  we  adopt.  Our  experience  runs  on  the 
lines  that  have  been  laid  down  by  Earl  Nelson.  Our  system  of  election  appears  to 
be  an  excellent  one.  It  is  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  clergy  and  laity.  There  are 
three  nominators  from  the  parish,  two  from  the  diocese,  and  the  bishop,  as  chairman^ 
has  a  casting  vote.  The  nomination  is  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  the  Synod. 

The   Rev.  JOSEPH   Hammond,  Vicar  of  S.   Austell,  and 

Hon.   Canon    of  Truro. 

Mr.  Lacey  has  said  that  this  is  a  one-sided  debate.    I  do  think  that  it  has  largely  failed 
to  bit  the  mark.     The  fact  is,  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.     "  The  soul  of 
every  reformation  is  the  reformation  of  the  soul."    What  we  want  to  do  is  to  educate 
public  opinion  ;  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  a  quickened  conscience,  will  make 
abuses    impossible.     We    have    heard   that    this  and   that   kind   of   patronage    is 
bad ;  is  it  not  rather  that  this  and  that  are  alike  abused?    We  must  instill  it  into  the 
minds  of  the  public— of  which  patrons  form  a  part — that  to  put  into  the  cure  of  souls 
a  man  who  is  manifestly  unfit  for  it  is  a  mean  and  wicked  and  intolerable  thing.     And 
how  much  has  the  marked  alteration  in  the  public  mind  already  accomplished.    Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  the  bishops.     They  no  longer  prefer  their  sons  and  grandsons^ 
as  they  did  once ;  it  would  outrage  the  public  sentiment.     I  think  if  we  can  but  evoke 
a  right  feeling,  legislation  is  not  so  much  needed  as  some  of  the  speakers  seem  to- 
think.     Let  us  do  what  we  can  in  the  press  and  in  private,  and  if  patrons  ivill  make- 
flagitious  appointments,  we  will  make  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  MUST  express  the  wish  that  we  might  have  heard  more  speeches  on  this  subject 

from  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  across  the  seas.     The  various  experiences  of 

didr  Churches  would  have  been  of  extreme  interest.     I  am  thankful  to  the  Bishop 

of  BaUarat  and  to  the  speaker  from  Ireland  for  telling  us  what  is  the  practice  in  their 

parts  of  the  Empire.     In  regard  to  this  discussion,  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 

CanoD  Hammond.     Anyone  who  has  anything   to  do   with   patronage  should  be 

made  to  feel   the  intense  re5|>onsibiIity  that  lies  upon  him.     I  am  persuaded  that 

noce  and  more  patrons  do  feel  that  responsibility  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not 

prepared  to  say  that  I  think  no  legislation  is  necessary  for  remedy.     I  believe  with  all 

■J  heart  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  frightful  scandal  of  next  presentations ;  yet 

I  am  not  enough  of  a  statesman  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.    Of  the  sale 

of  advowsons  I  would  express  myself  similarly.     But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it 

vooJd  be  worth  something  to  us  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations. 

Then  as  to  patronage.     The  present  state  of  things  has  this  good  in  it,  that  it  is 

extremely  varied.     It  has  its  dangers,  of  course,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  every 

TStem  has  its  dangers.     I  am  perfectly  certain   that  if  you  leave  it  mainly  to  the 

people  of  the  parish  there  will  come  danger — for    I  have  known  something  of  it 

i^fself— the  danger  of  thinking  mainly  of  pulpit  oratory ;  and  if  you  leave  it  mainly 

vub  the  private   patron,  there  comes  the  danger  of  the  patron  first  thinking  mainly 

of  private  means.     And  there  are  certain  changes,  too,  that  one  would  like  to  see 

erea  in  episcopal  patronage.     I  would  like  to  see  the  episcopal  patronage  of  a  diocese 

all  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  that  particular  diocese.     But  we  must  be  content  to 

^  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  one  thing  that  presses  upon  us  now  is  that  of  the  sale 

of  aext  presentations,  and   I  heartily  hope  that  the  words  which  have  been  uttered 

t<Hlay  will  have  some  effect  in  stirring  those  who  are  moving  in  the  matter  to  move 

ttiU  liarder,  and    to  believe  that  they  have  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  the  Church 

people  of  England  with  them  in  their  effort  to  drive  out  this  scandal  fropn  among  us^ 


ALBERT    HALL, 
Friday   Morning,    October     ist,    1897. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


DEVOTIONAL     MEETING. 

Thb  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  determining 
THE  Character  of 

Individual  Life  and  Prayer. 
The  Church  in  the  World. 
The  Ministry. 
Missionary  Work. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

There  is  just  one  single  word  which  I  desire  to  say,  although  I  do  not 

for  one  moment  suppose  it  will  be  necessary,  but  it  simply  is  that  as 

tbis  is  our  Devotional  Meeting,  it  is  our  custom  to  have  Qaexi)resstons 

of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  papers  or  addresses.       •  :  rV]] 
*  ■  « .  •  •  • 
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PAPERS. 

Individual  Life  and  Prayer. 

The  Right  Rev.  EDWARD  King,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Lincoln. 
I. — The  Point  of  View, — I  trust  that  I  may  interpret  the  title  of  the 
paper  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  reading  to  you,  as  intended  to  give 
me  the  point  of  view  from  which  my  few  words  should  be  spoken. 

**  Prayer  in  Relation  to  Personal  Life  and  Holiness.*'  This  I  take 
to  be  at  once  an  act  of  faith,  and  an  expression  of  thankfulness  ; 
and  I  believe  it  expresses  correctly  the  position  in  which,  by  God's 
goodness,  most  of  us  now  are  in  relation  to  '*  Prayer."  I  mean  that  it 
assumes  the  mystery  of  personality,  and  in  doing  so  frees  me  from  the 
necessity  of  troubling  you,  at  any  length,  with  an  apologetic  defence  of 
the  reasonableness  of  prayer.  It  is,  indeed,  the  position  to  which  many 
true  scientific  enquirers  have  come.  They  have  come  to  the  life,  and 
there  they  have  stopped,  not  because  they  have  discovered  an  absolute 
end,  but  because  they  are  conscious  that  our  present  powers  of  reasoning 
and  analysis  are  exhausted,  and  yet  the  mystery  of  personality  and  of 
life  remains.  Thus  the  attitude  of  many  true  scientific  enquirers  might 
be  well  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  *'  I  see  that  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  but  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad."  Faraway 
in  the  inaccessible  light  I  see  life  and  will. 

II. — Reference  to  some  principal  objections. — While,  however,  I 
gratefully  accept  the  position  which  I  have  indicated,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  useless,  if  I  remind  you  of  some  of  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  alleged  against  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer,  and  which  may  have  had  a  more  or  less  baneful  influence  on 
the  confidence  and  earnestness  of  our  own  devotions. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  there  have  been  special  influences 
in  the  scientific  and  religious  thought  of  our  day  which  are  adverse  to 
the  devout  use  of  prayer ;  and  with  regard  to  which  we  should  do  well 
to  examine  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far,  by  God's  good- 
ness, we  have  escaped  without  injury.  The  special  dangers  to  which  I 
refer  arise  from  the  prevailing  loose  ideas  regarding  God  and  the  Bible, 
and  from  the  growth  of  physical  science. 

These  objections  are  generally  directed  to  one  limited  aspect  of  prayer, 
the  aspect  of  petition,  and  they  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
theological  and  philosophical.  The  theological  objections  are  drawn 
ifrom  a  supposed  incongruity  between  the  attributes  of  God  and  an  act 
of  petition  :  as,  for  example,  prayer  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
attribute  of  God's  omniscience.  If  God  knows  all  things,  He  knows 
what  we  want,  and  therefore  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  Him.  It  is  surely 
enough  to  reply  that  fore-knowledge  does  not  necessarily  imply  fore- 
ordination.  God  is  the  *'  Everlasting  Now,"  and  knows  what  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come,  not  with  any  sequence  of  time,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  His  own  eternal  nature,  *^  All  things  are  open  and  naked  to  Him 
with  Whom  we  have  to  do  ; "  but  it  does  not  follow  that  God  is  Himself 
the  immediate  cause  of  all.  Otherwise  God  would  be  the  author  of 
evil,  and  man's  freedom  would  be  a  fiction.  Though  we  cannot  fully 
underst^Vct  tlie  mystery  of  our  free-will,  yet,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  said, 
*ve  certaJXify.ire  as  if  we  were  free,  and  all  individual  forethought  and 
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aciion  is  based  on  that  supposition,  as  indeed  are  all  the  rewards  and 
panishments  of  social  life.  Man  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  act  (or 
himself,  and  to  regard  others,  as  if  free-will  were  a  reality,  although  he 
admits  that  God  knows  beforehand  what  He  will  do.  God's  omniscience, 
therefore,  need  not  necessarily  exclude  the  free  act  of  man's  prayer. 
Id  saying  this  we  are  conscious  of  touching  upon  a  twofold  mystery 
-omniscience  and  man's  free-will — which  we  cannot  fully  understand. 
All  we  say  is  that  we  may,  at  least,  know  enough  to  know  that  prayer 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  we  are. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  merciful  Saviour  knew  we  should  feel  this 
difficulty,  and  therefore  while  He  has  told  us  to  pray.  He  also  told  us 
ihat  "our  Heavenly  Father  knows"  all  the  things  of  which  we  have 
need  before  we  ask  Him. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  prayer  is  inconsistent  with  the  Immutability 
of  God ;  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  God's  excellence  to 
^oppose  that  He  would  change  His  purpose  on  account  of  man's 
petition.  But  immutability  does  not  necessarily  imply  necessity  from 
any  external  cause.  The  only  immutability  to  which  God  is  bound  is 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  perfection  of  His  own  nature.  God 
cannot  be  unjust  or  untrue  because  He  is  Who  He  is.  In  speaking  of  the 
volition  of  God,  it  may  help  us  to  remember  the  terms  which  theologians 
have  used.  God's  Willj  they  say,  may  be  regarded  as  antecedent,  and 
consequent  or  conditional ;  that  is,  that  God  includes  in  His  way  of 
villing  man's  use  of  his  own  free-will.  God's  Will  is  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  but  this  is  conditioned  by  man's  repentance  and  faith. 
That  God  should  include  man's  use  of  prayer  in  His  Will  to  give  him 
what  He  knows  that  he  needs,  shows  no  weakness  or  instability  of  will, 
though  it  may  show  God's  actions  to  be  determined  by  conditions 
vfaich  we  can  but  imperfectly  understand. 

Another  ground  alleged  for  the  unreasonableness  of  prayer  is  based 
on  God's  greatness  and  the  insignificance  of  man.  Can  it  be  supposed, 
they  say,  that  He  Who  governs  the  whole  universe  should  be  influenced 
in  His  actions  by  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  man.  This  argument 
%enis  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  a  scientific  mind  ;  for  surely  the  infinite 
perfection  of  the  several  parts,  together  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
vhole,  are  the  very  signs  which  distinguished  the  handiwork  of  God. 
Professor  Airy  could  say  the  wonders  of  the  microscope  are  as  great  as 
those  of  the  telescope.  But  1  mention  this  objection  because  it  falls 
is  only  too  easily  with  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and 
should  be  met  by  the  question,  "  What  is  great  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  " 
It  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  words,  **  What 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul."  If  we  would  be  clear  of 
the  baneful  influence  of  this  objection,  we  must  convince  ourselves  that 
a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

The  other  line  of  objection  is  the  philosophical.  This  objection  has  been 
increasing  around  us ;  not  really  from  its  own  inherent  power,  but  from 
the  attractive  and  truly  beneficial  resjults  to  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  from  the  disqualifying  effect  which  the 
sole  study  of  the  physical  sciences  produces  upon  our  minds 
for  the  study  of  moral  and  spiritual  things.  Physical  science  may 
have  been  studied  with  such  success  as  to  produce  a  real  reputation, 
2nd  the    moral    and    spiritual    faculties    in    the   same    person   may 
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remain  abortive  from  the  want  of  use.  There  are  some  persons 
who  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  prayer  in  the  sphere  of  morals 
or  spiritual  things,  but  who  consider  it  unscientific  if  applied  to  the 
temporal  and  physical  wants  of  man,  such  as  preservation  from  sickness 
in  times  of  plague,  or  famine  in  time  of  drought ;  and  the  reason  alleged 
is  that  prayer  is  contrary  to  the  scientific  principle — the  reign  of  law — 
but  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Is  it  not  simply  this,  that  every  con- 
sequent must  have  its  antecedent  ?  and  is  not  the  will  of  God  a  sufficient 
antecedent  ?  Certainly  the  man  who  throws  a  stone  high  into  the  air 
knows  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  laws  of  nature  for  man's  free-will  to 
exercise  itself  without  interfering  with  the  great  law  of  gravitation. 

It  is  said  that  to  think  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  as  liable  to 
suspension  or  change,  is  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  handiwork  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Is  this  a  sound  argument  ?  As  far  as  we  know 
the  relation  of  mind  and  matter,  does  not  man's  mind  and  purpose 
remain  superior  to  all  his  best  and  greatest  mechanical  achievements  ? 
**Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime,"  and  shall  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  Divine  mind  could  have  no  further  purposes  than  are  expressed  in 
the  works  which  we  see?  Those  who  believe  in  a  Creator  must 
certainly  admit  that  the  Will  of  God  is  a  sufficient  antecedent,  and 
produces  physical  results.  Prayer  is,  therefore,  no  violation  of  the 
principles  of  law.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
prayer,  but  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  accept  the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  and 
who  believe  in  our  Lord,  in  His  works  and  in  His  example,  and  in  the 
universal  teaching  of  the  universal  Church,  and  I  might  add  in  the 
almost  universal  assent  of  mankind,  that  prayer  is  not  only  not  contrary 
to  the  right  conclusions  of  the  human  faculties,  but  is  an  assured  act 
of  faith.* 

III. — Some  practical  suggestions, — For  the  sake  of  the  young,  or  those 
who  are  still  beginners  in  the  Christian  life,  may  I  add  a  few  practical 
suggestions  on  what  might  be  called  the  disciplinary  aspect  of  prayer  ? 
Parents  ought  to  teach  their  children  to  pray,  and  to  help  them  to  form 
the  habit  under  the  tender  discipline  x)f  parental  authority.  As  life 
advances,  and  the  special  dangers  and  needs  of  the  soul  become  known 
to  each  individual,  no  one  book  of  devotions  can  be  expected  to  be 
sufficient.  I  suppose  the  history  of  our  experience  is  the  same  for  all. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  compile  for  ourselves  a  form  of  prayers  from 
different  sources.  The  general  construction  of  such  a  compilation  may 
be  the  same — confession,  petition,  intercession,  thanksgiving — and  each 
of  these  parts  may  be  enriched  as  our  circumstances  may  require.  I 
will  venture  to  suggest  one  source  from  which  such  a  compilation  might 
be  made.  Might  we  not  make  more  use  of  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ?  Besides  the  prayers  and  the  Litany,  which  obviously  suit  the 
needs  of  individual  souls,  might  we  not  make  more  use  of  other  prayers 
in  our  Prayer-book,  which  are  needed  for  the  well-being  and  growth  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  ?  Such  as,  for  example,  the  prayers  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church,  the  collects  for  the  Ember  seasons,  the  collects  for 
the  ^fth  and  sixteenth  Sundays  after  Trinity,  or  the  collects  bearing  on 
social  difficulties,  such  as  that  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter — that 

•  "The  Life  of  Prayer,"  by  the  Rev.   W.   H.  Hutchings,  1877.     "The  Efficacy 
of  Prayer,  The  Donnellan  Leciures  for  1877,"  by  John  H.  Jellet»,  H.A. 
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the  wills  and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  set  on  the  true  riches ;  or 
the  collect  for  the  help  of  the  angels,  as  that  for  S.  Michael's  Day ; 
or  those  for  the  increase  of  the  saintly  life  amongst  us,  as  that  for 
All  Saints'  Day ;  and  the  collects  in  commemoration  of  the  particular 
saints. 

Again,  might  not  many,  with  a  little  effort,  make  more  use  of  the 
daily  office  ?  Though  not  obligatory,  except,  of  course,  upon  the  clergy, 
the  quiet,  elevating  influence  of  our  daily  service  will  be  found  to  be 
very  great.  If  it  cannot  be  said  in  church,  some  portions  of  it — the 
psalms  and  lessons,  with  some  of  the  prayers — might  be  said  at  home. 
This  leads  me  to  say,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  make  our 
churches  practically  "houses  of  prayer."  If  the  churches  were  always 
open,  and  if  more  attention  and  common  sense  were  bestowed  on 
the  arrangements  for  kneeling,  many  who  can  have  no  place  for  quiet- 
ness in  their  own  small  homes  would  be  grateful  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  church.  If  church  architects,  and  others  concerned,  would 
seriously  attend  to  this,  I  believe  they  might  greatly  assist  the  religious 
life  of  our  people.  Besides  the  use  of  the  daily  office,  many  persons  find 
that  they  are  able,  with  a  little  self-discipline,  to  observe  in  some  degree 
what  have  been  known  for  many  centuries  as  the  hours  of  the  church  ; 
perhaps  few  can  keep  them  in  a  full  and  set  form,  but  I  have  known 
many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society  who  have  found  great  help  and 
comfort  from  observing  this  practice.  I  know  of  one  working-man,  an 
engine-driver,  who  in  his  own  way  observed  this  ancient  custom,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many  others.  Many  of  us  have  been  touched 
by  seeing  this  custom  observed  among  the  simple  peasants  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  Switzerland  ;  why  not  in  England  ? 

Let  me  conclude  these  elementary  remarks  on  the  disciplinary  use 
of  prayer  by  adding  two  more  words.  First,  that  this  use  of  vocal 
prayer  should  be  regular ;  whatever  we  think  we  ought  to  do  in  this 
matter,  self-control,  self-discipline,  a  sense  of  a  duty  to  be  discharged, 
should  make  it  regular.  Secondly,  with  the  habit  of  vocal  prayer,  some 
kind  of  mental  prayer  should  be  commenced  early  in  our  religious 
training.  I  mean  the  habit  of  thinking  about  the  things  of  God. 
Formal  meditation  mav  be  too  difficult,  but  there  should  be  at  least 
some  r^ular  thoughtful  xt2L^\n^  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  books, 
so  that  our  minds,  as  well  as  our  hearts,  may  become  accustomed  to 
conscious  communion  with  God. 

IV. — Conclusion, — May  I  add  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  As  we 
advance  in  life  we  see  th  it  the  real  point  for  care  and  anxiety  is  not  so 
much  the  saying  our  prayers  (though  they  still  have  to  be  said)  as  the 
abiding  in  the  spiritual  condition  which  is  essential  for  the  full  efHcacy 
of  prayer.  "  If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ask  what- 
soever ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (S.  John  xv.  7).  "  What 
must  be,  then,  our  chief  prayer  ?  Surely  this,  that  we  may  ourselves 
abide  in  Christ  more  truly  than  we  do.  This  prayer  is  the  foundation 
of  acceptance  in  all  other  prayers.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  prayer  be 
such  as  Christ  would  approve.  The  life  must  be  kept  free  from  all  that 
Christ  would  disown.  The  power  of  prayer  is  proportionate  to  the 
freedom  of  the  heart  from  every  alien  subjection."  *     "  If  I  incline 


♦  "The  Final  Passover,"  R.  M.  Benson,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  36,  37. 
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unto  wickedness  with  my  heart,"  the  Psalmist  says,  "  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me  "  (Psalm  Ixvi.  16). 

This  is  the  condition  into  which  the  struggle  of  our  probation  should 
be  leading  us ;  we  do  not  need  the  continual  argumentative  proof  for 
the  lawfulness  of  prayer.  We  know  what  Hooker  has  called  its  two  uses  : 
Prayer  is  a  means  conditional  upon  the  use  of  which  God  will  give  us 
the  good  things  which  He  has  prepared  for  us  ;  therefore  we  must  pray> 
and  not  faint.  It  is  also  a  means  permitted  by  which  we  may  present 
our  lawful  desires  to  God.  The  soul  that  is  in  habitual  communion 
with  God  finds  its  natural  expression  in  constant  ejaculatory  prayer,  or 
more  often  still  in  the  unuttered  aspirations  of  the  heart.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  I  believe  many  more  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven  than 
are  audible  on  earth.     Thousands,  whom  we  least  suspect  of  devotion, 

pray. 

"In  fallen  Israel  are  there  hearts  and  eyes. 
That  day  by  day  in  prayer  like  Thine  arise. 
Thou  knowest  them  not,  but  their  Creator  knows." 

Christian   Year,  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

To  these  secret  desires  the  Holy  Spirit  conjoins  His  own  unutterable 
intercession,  and  the  Father  answers  the  poor  man's  prayer  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  far  beyond  anything  that  he  could  ask  or  think. 

The  increased  use  of  mental  and  ejaculatory  prayer,  the  more  frequent 
turning  of  the  soul  to  God  in  secret,  a  growing  sense  of  thankfulness 
for  God's  mercies  in  the  past,  more  trustfulness  and  hope  in  looking  to 
the  future,  more  restful  joy  in  our  Eucharists — this  would  seem  to  be 
something  of  the  condition  implied  in  the  words  **  praying  always," 
something  of  the  right  condition  of  the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  so  that  it  may  be  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  indwelling 
Intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Communion  of  the  Saints. 

*'Poi  nella  quarta  parte  della  vita 

A  Dio  si  rimarita, 
Contemplando  la  fine  che  Taspetta, 
E  benedice  H  tempi  passati." 

Dante^  II  Convito, 

Canzone  Terza,  136-140. 

**  Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath :   come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee — 

Father  of  Heaven  and  earth !   and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content.'* 

The  Excursion f  Bk,  iv. 


The  Church  in  the  World. 
The   Rev.   J.    H.    Skrine,   Warden   of  Glenalmond. 

An  old  Greek  thinker  advised  the  philosopher  neither  to  have  too  much 
to  do  with  the  State,  nor  yet  too  little,  for  one  must  neither  come  close 
to  the  fire  and  be  scorched,  nor  keep  far  away  and  be  frozen.  Might 
not  the  average  Christian,  especially  one  to  whom  a  via  media  comes 
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recommended  by  the  historic  spirit,  so  inclusive  and  temperate,  of  his- 
ovn  Communion,  accept  the  terms  of  this  counsel  for  the  attitude  of  the 
sool  to  the  world  ?  *'  Let  me  have  to  do  with  the  world,  but  not  too- 
much  ;  share  its  uses,  but  not  be  involved.*'  Is  this  a  right  alternative 
for  those  to  whom  the  attitude  of  isolation  seems  a  mistake  ?  does  it 
accord  with  the  Christian  Faith  ? 

The  true  relation  of  the  Church  and  its  members  to  the  world  is 
stated  implicitly  as  soon  as  the  word  "  Church  "  is  uttered.  The  case 
of  the  philosopher  cannot  be  that  of  a  Church  which  believes  in  the 
Incarnation.  For  the  philosopher  the  truth  he  lives  by  is  lodged  merely 
in  himself;  the  world  is  an  alien  thing  to  him,  a  brute  matter  with 
which  he  is  in  mechanical  contact,  but  which  he  mingles  with  or  severs 
from  with  no  other  view  but  self-preservation.  Detachment  for  him  is 
rational.  But  for  us  the  truth  is  lodged  in  a  society.  It  is  in  the 
Church  that  the  Divine  Life  is  incarnate,  not  primarily  in  the  single 
soul.  It  is  the  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ;  if  we  are 
members  in  particular,  and  so  recipients  of  the  life,  still  not  the  member 
is  first,  but  the  body ;  not  the  Christian,  but  the  Church.  It  is  by 
incorporation  in  the  sacred  whole  that  we  are,  one  by  one,  a  home  of 
the  indwelling  life. 

What  follows  ?  That  the  attitude  towards  the  world  must  be  neither 
one  of  isolation,  nor  yet  a  via  media.  The  indication  of  God's  purpose 
is  plain.  What  is  prescribed  is  frank  inter-communion.  For  one  sees 
at  once  that  to  lodge  the  life  in  a  corporate  society  was  to  make  possible 
the  progressive  assimilation  of  the  world  outside  it.  The  Church  is  an 
organism,  and  it  is  the  essential  property  of  an  organism  to  assimilate 
the  life  round  it.  All  along  the  wide  circumference  on  which  the 
Church  touches  the  world — her  civil,  intellectual,  social  relations  and 
interchanges — an  organic  activity  goes  on;  she  draws  in,  and  casts 
forth  from  herself,  embraces  and  infuses,  gives  shocks  and  receives , 
acts  on  and  is  reacted  on,  combines  with,  absorbs,  transmutes  the 
environing  substance.  Nay,  more,  she  evolves  within  herself  a  social* 
stracture,  which  is  a  lesser  world,  akin  to  the  larger,  and  able  therefore 
to  assimilate  it ;  she  has  but  to  grow,  and  she  will  be  the  world  at  last. 
If  the  purpose  of  God,  then,  were  this  assimilation,  this  progressive 
Incarnation,  here  was  the  aptest  instrument  of  it — an  organic  society,  a 
Church.  Who  can  help  inferring  the  end  from  the  means?  The 
Church  which  was  so  fitted  for  intercommunion  with  the  world  was 
meant  to  exercise  intercommunion. 

There  is  another  prophecy  of  this  in  the  content  of  our  word,  the 
Church.  A  society  (we  now  well  understand)  is  something  else  than 
the  units  which  compose  it.  It  is  the  individual  realized  and  completed  ; 
it  is  the  fulness  of  man,  the  wholeness  of  one  who,  save  for  society, 
voold  be  a  fragment  only.  Ideally  true  of  other  societies,  this  is 
actually  true  of  the  Church ;  she  is  the  fulness  of  the  Christian,  his 
whole ;  no  part  of  his  nature  and  destiny  lies  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Why  then  an  Incarnation  in  the  Church  means  that 
man  in  his  variety  and  completeness,  man  in  the  total  web  of  his 
interests  and  affections,  is  the  scope  of  the  Incarnation ;  that  the  Word 
was  made  not  flesh  only,  but  all  flesh ;  that  God  will  assimilate  to  Him- 
self all  that  is  human.  Christianus  sum  (we  might  recast  the  proverb), 
htmani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.     Our  Church  and  we  must,   as  a 
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function  of  our  Christianity,  mingle  with  the  world  and  assimilate  it  to 
the  life  within  ourselves.  Thus  shall  we  help  bring  to  pass,  in  time 
and  history,  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ;  thus  (an  apostle  might  say) 
shall  we  fill  up  on  our  part  that  which  is  behind  of  the  workings  of 
Christ,  by  which  He  becomes  all  in  all. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  via  media  in  intercourse  with  the  world  is  a 
timid  course,  and  has  no  principle,  while  the  recluse  temper,  which 
resents  the  worldly  relations  as  so  much  waste,  hindrance,  danger — the 
temper  which  can  only  think  of  the  wings  of  a  dove  and  the  woe  of  the 
tents  of  Kedar — is  an  inversion  of  the  right  temper.  The  world's  fret, 
struggle,  temptation  have  been  construed  amiss.  These  things  are  our 
opportunity.  These  are  the  occasion  and  media  for  the  functional 
activity  by  which  the  Church  assimilates  that  which  is  without.  They 
are  the  condition  of  a  progressive  Incarnation.  Thus  it  behoved  Christ 
to  mingle  Himself  with  man,  till  He  be  formed  in  him. 

Our  opportunity.  Let  us  illustrate  in  some  obvious  divisions  of  life 
in  the  world — in  politics,  business,  ambition,  care. 

In  Politics^  an  example  comes  to  our  hand  in  the  question  of  Establish- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  condemn  the  association  with  the  State  as  an  evil,  to 
say  that  by  it  the  Church  is  carnalized  in  temper,  impeded  in  action, 
disordered  in  her  economy.  To  reply  that  the  association  compensates 
the  Churchman  with  the  citizen  spirit,  with  statesmanship,  with  a  large, 
practical,  humane  temper,  is  surely  to  set  the  pegs  of  the  argument  too 
low.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reason  that  to  separate  from  the  State 
would  be  to  retrocede  from  a  province  of  human  nature.  The  State 
is  an  expression  of  the  human  mind,  of  a  worthy  part  of  that  mind,  the 
desire  for  justice.  Should  not  this  be  assimilated  ?  If  the  State  presses 
on  the  Church,  so  also  does  the  Church  on  the  State ;  and  if  in  that 
contact  there  is  strain,  discomfort,  risk  even  of  miscarriage,  may  not 
these  be  travail  pangs,  pains  of  a  vital  process,  not  to  be  foregone.  It 
would  be  a  severe  responsibility  to  let  the  civic  organism  develop  in 
no  vital  union  with  the  spiritual ;  to  leave  ourselves  to  speak  to  it  as 
from  without,  instead  of  in  it  as  of  it;  to  be  so  daunted  by  the 
mistakes,  in  law-making  and  patronage,  of  statesmen  whom  our  duty  it  is 
to  convince  of  righteousness  and  judgment,  as  to  deny  them  the 
chance  of  learning  to  make  laws  and  choices  well ;  briefly,  to  repel  in  a 
wide  and  rich  field  of  human  interest,  that  of  citizenship,  an  opportunity 
for  the  Incarnation. 

Then  Business.  It  is  complained  that  with  us  the  pastor  is  too  much 
becoming  the  practical  man,  absorbed  in  organization,  finance,  and  the 
driving  of  societies.  This  may  be,  and  yet  we  should  start  false  in 
redress  of  the  error,  if  we  denounce  business  as  an  evil.  It  is  a  human 
interest,  probably  the  largest ;  on  it  is  spent,  by  it  is  moulded,  more 
human  stuff  than  by  any  single  form  of  man's  energy ;  the  business  man 
is  becoming  the  type,  if  number  makes  type,  of  the  civilized  man. 
Further,  to  many  of  these  people  business  is  not  a  means  to  an  end 
merely,  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  an  art  to  be  followed  for  art's  sake,  a  thing 
of  devotion  and  pride.  Then  here  is  a  province  of  the  human  which 
the  Church  must  occupy.  Just  in  such  a  degree  as  there  can  be  a 
Christian  art  there  can  be  a  business  which  is  Christian.  Doubtless  the 
technique  of  business,  as  of  art,  lies  outside  Gospel  truth,  and  Chris- 
tianity no  more  affects  the  rules  of  public  meetings,  good  banking,  or 
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book-keeping,  than  it  teaches  how  to  mix  colours  wisely  on  a  canvas. 
Stili  business,  not  less  than  art,  is  capable  of  inspiration  at  the  point 
where  it  becomes  ethical,  the  point  at  which  we  ask  whether  all's  fair  in 
trade  as  well  as  war,  whether  economics  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  theory, 
whether  industry  and  thrift  may  not  have  an  impersonal  motive  and  be 
a  part  of  humane  fellowship,  whether  wise  marketing  must  be,  as  I  have 
heard  merchants  call  it,  a  struggle  who  shall  at  the  week's  end  **  get  the 
dirty  end  of  the  stick."  If  it  is  capable  of  this  inspiration,  then  may  we 
Dot  look  on  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  which  organized  Christianity 
entails  as  a  portion  of  the  Christian  office,  an  occasion  for  impregnating 
avast  human  activity  with  the  life  incarnate  in  our  order? 

And  Ambition,     No  one  doubts  that  a  passion,  which  as  a  motive 

power  of  action  is  second  only  to  hunger,  is  part  of  humanity,  and  cries 

out  to  be  possessed  by  the  Spirit.      But  let  us  note  that  a  society  which 

is  the  Body  of  Christ  must  view  ambition  not  as  other  societies  do.  The 

State  uses  ambition,  but  ignores  it,  except  where  it  represses  it  as  a 

public  danger.      That  is  because  the  State  is  not  the  whole  of  the 

individual ;  its  interests  do  not  cover  his,  and  there  may  be  conflict. 

But  the  Church  claims  to  be  the  member's  whole,  his  life  lies  all  within 

her,  no  part  separable — for  is  she  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in  Whom  all 

fulness  dwells  ?     So  she  can  counsel  to  the  ambitious  no  via  tnedia^  no 

reserve,  but  says,  **  I  am  your  whole,  your  true  self :  by  union  with  me 

you  can  be  realize^,  in  me  you  are  lost  only  to  be  found :  therefore  in 

me  seek  yourself,  be  ambitious  without  stint."     Is  this   to  "  palter  in  a 

double  sense  "  with  the  word  Ambition  ?     Surely  not.    The  base  of  that 

passion  (honour,  power,  precedence  are  but  accidents  of  its  direction) 

is  a  man's  desire  to  be  himself,  his  true  self  as  God  meant  that  self  to  be, 

if  he,  the  man,  can  learn  what  that  is.     To  live  out  unbroken,  unspoiled, 

untnissed,  the  life  stored  in  him  at  his  creation,  is  not  this  the  desire  of 

all  ambitions,  even  of  those  which   mistake   themselves?     Even    the 

miserable,  it  is  noted,  would  not  change  their  lot,  on  terms  of  being 

other  than  themselves.     But  this  true  self  only  the  holy  society  can 

secure  to  the  man.     It  was  not  (as  the  ancients  said)  **  Know  Thyself" 

which  came  down  from  heaven:    it  was  **  Be  Thyself "  which  came 

down — in  the  coming  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.      **  Be  ye  perfect "  (what 

more  does   ambition  crave?)   **even  as  your   Father  in  Heaven  is 

perfect " :  yes,  for  does  not  heaven's  perfection  take  us  up  into  itself 

in  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  ? 

And  lastly  Cares.  They  are  human  enough.  "  Worry,"  I  have  heard 
a  wise  physician  say,  *'  worry — that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  life." 
Can  we  forward  the  incarnation  through  our  cares  ?  How  the  illustration 
springs  of  itself!  What  hearts  full  of  care  are  scattered  through 
England  now,  wherever  the  parsonage  stands  in  the  dale  or  among  the 
fields  of  a  land  where  husbandry  has  languished  ?  Among  the  solaces 
of  our  pinched,  anxious,  suffering,  brave  ministry  is  this.  The  tithe 
feils,  the  glebe  will  not  let,  poverty  prowls  nearer  the  door.  Yes,  the 
pn'est  shares  indeed  the  care  which  is  the  lot  of  man  as  man.  But  then 
to  bear  (as  how  proudly  we  remember  that  our  priests  are  bearing  it !) 
io  the  Christ  spirit ;  to  endure  the  hardness  and  not  rebel  in  temper ; 
to  submit  to  the  scarcity,  the  coarseness  of  the  peasant's  life,  yet  not  to 
sink  into  the  peasant,  not  be  dulled,  coarsened,  animalized  ;  to  remain, 
in  the  lack  of  life's  refinements,  still  the  refined  and  high-thoughted 
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priest ;  to  show  that  there  is  a  breed  of  Christ  which  is  not  made  nor 
unmade  by  earth's  circumstances ;  to  support  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
mortal  lot,  and  yet  to  be  not  the  subdued,  but  the  subduer,  not  the 
encarnalized,  but,  with  Christ,  the  Incarnator,  this  is  the  greatness 
offered.  You  might  have  chosen  your  profession  otherwise  and  thriven 
better,  have  prospered  in  the  house  of  merchandise,  or  planted  with 
successful  husbandry  over  seas,  earning  hundreds  where  now  you  earn 
tens.  But  you  chose  well ;  and  this  your  way  of  hardship  and  care  is 
your  way  to  help  mingle  with  humanity  the  life  of  life.  Thus  it  behoved 
Christ's  own  to  suffer ;  thus  do  you  fill  up  on  your  part  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  endurances  of  Christ,  by  which  He  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  Himself. 

The  Ministry. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

**  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  greatest  expositor  of  Christianity  the  Church  has  ever 
known.  It  is  reiterated  in  Scriptures  which  crowd  upon  the  memor)'. 
Type,  sacrifice,  ceremonial,  and  prediction  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
Our  Liturgy  is  theology  in  confession,  in  song,  and  in  supplication.  Its 
voice  in  the  Te  Deum,  in  the  Litany,  in  a  sp)ecial  preface  for  Holy 
Communion,  in  the  great  Epiphany  Collect  for  the  Sixth  Sunday,  in  the 
Second  Article  of  Religion,  in  the  Nicene  and  in  the  Apostles'  Creeds, 
assure  us  that  God  became  Incarnate  to  redeem  man.  *'  Our  Maker  is* 
our  Redeemer."  It  is  with  this  thought  in  full  view  we  contemplate  the 
influence  of  the  Incarnation  on  the  Christian  ministry — first  as  to  its 
origin,  nature,  and  privileges ;  secondly  as  to  its  work,  pastoral  and 
liturgical. 

(i)  The  origin  of  the  ministry.  The  Christian  ministry  was  instituted 
by  our  Incarnate  Redeemer  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  He 
arose  from  the  dead.  It  was  the  first  authoritative  act  of  our  risen 
Lord.  It  is  involved  in  the  announcement,  *'  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  This  made  the  disciples  the  envoys  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  followed  by  an  act  which  suggested  the  origin,  need,  and 
bestowment  of  life,  an  act  which  refers  us  to  the  earliest  page  in  sacred 
history,  **when  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^ 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  Intelligences,  spiritual,, 
incorporeal,  invisible,  already  existed.  Animals,  too,  had  been  summoned 
from  sea  and  earth.  Man  was,  on  one  side  of  his  nature,  *'  of  the 
earth,  earthy;"  but  the  act  of  God,  the  breathing,  inspired  him  with 
spiritual  life,  the  image  of  God.  He  was  thus  separated  from  animals 
as  widely  as  his  animal  life  separated  him  from  angelic  life,  and  yet 
he  was,  in  a  subtle  sense,  in  touch  with  both.  So  now,  after  our  Lord's 
Resurrection,  another  "  breathing  "  is  vouchsafed.  It  communicates 
resurrection  life  ;  it  issues  in  a  new  creation,  moral,  spiritual,  progressive. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  mission  then  inaugurated  and  authorized.  It 
met  the  necessity  in  a  mode  and  measure  which  made  the  recipients 
capable  of  the  fulness  of  the  Pentecostal  gift.  1 1  involves  the  acknowledg- 
ment, individual,  corporate,  universal,  that  he  who  claims  to  hold  the 
heavenly  mandate  must  possess  the  heavenly  life.      Hence  the  first 
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inquiry  made  at  the  most  solemn  moment  in  individual  history,  except 
that  of  death  and  judgment,  of  each  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop,  is  as  to 
the  inward  call  of  each  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ.     And  the  next  thought  is  not  less  searching. 

It  is  as  to  (2)  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  office  and  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  thereon.  The  ministry  is,  as  to  its 
essence,  supernatural.  As  the  envoy  of  His  Incarnate  Sovereign  the 
minister  addresses  men.  He  claims  them  for  a  society  which  was 
supernaturally  originated,  and  which  has  from  the  first  day  until  now 
been  supematurally  sustained.  History  attests  these  claims.  There 
were  various  corporations  in  the  East  and  West  when  our  Incarnate 
Master  instituted  His  ministry.  They  represented  trade,  art,  literature, 
sports,  law,  government,  religion.  Each  of  these  had  its  adherents, 
celebrations,  and  social  expressions  of  existence.  Each  had  a  start 
which  gave  promise  of  a  hardier  life  than  did  the  society  of  Jesus  and 
the  ministry  wh*ch  He  commissioned.  They  had  a  patronage  which 
could  afford  to  view  with  ostentatious  disdain  the  followers  of  the 
Crucified,  as  well  as  the  simpler  though  pregnant  institutes  of  His 
rdigion.  But  every  one  of  these  societies  has  died  out.  Nor  is  there 
amid  the  teeming  life  of  nineteenth  century  vitality,  one  institution  in 
existence  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  first  century  ancestry,  save  the 
society  of  the  Incarnate  Lord.  The  Church  and  the  ministry  are  the 
two  institutes  which  were  inaugurated  and  commissioned  in  a.d.  33. 
They  have  never  ceased  to  exist  in  all  the  ages.  Their  life  is  super- 
natural. It  is  the  abiding  issue  of  the  omnipotent  breathing.  It  bears 
witness  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  that  our  Incarnate  Lord  is  living, 
and  leading,  and  governing.      Can  the  body  live  if  the  head  be  dead  ? 

Nor  may  we  omit  another  influence  which  the  Incarnation  exercises 
on  the  ministry,  in  the  way  of  (3)  privilege.  Nearness  to  his  Master  is 
the  servant's  joy,  consolation,  and  admonition.  For  His  sake,  suffering 
becomes  a  privilege.  To  be  the  servants  of  a  Lord  **Who  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven, ''  is  to  possess  a  perpetual 
and  pK>werful  inspiration  to  self-surrender.  Not  in  all  the  annals  of 
history,  blotted  as  they  are  by  tears  and  blistered  by  blood,  is  there 
snch  a  marvellous  espousal  of  majesty  and  of  meanness ;  of  splendour 
and  of  sorrow ;  of  moral  glory  and  of  unutterable  shame,  as  that  which 
the  Incarnation  exhibits.  From  that  life  there  is  an  appeal  to  all  who 
would  glorify  God  to  give  back  to  Him  of  that  which  He  gave  to  us,  for 
the  Incarnate  God  gave  to  man  His  life  and  His  time  Every  flying 
moment  bore  upon  its  wings  some  immortal  force.  His  Person 
weighted  His  time  with  issues  which  are  still  unspent ;  but  do  not  these 
laborious  days,  which  may  have  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind  when  he 
accepted  gladly  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  eicSairaytiC^ao^ai,  cast  a 
^arch -light  upon  many  an  instance  in  the  past  of  ease,  selfishness, 
indolence,  worldliness,  sports  and  pastimes,  now  little  known  in  the 
ministry,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God.  It  was  not  ever  thus,  but 
the  change  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Presence  of  Him  Whose  ascension 
promise  has  been  claimed  by  souls  agonising  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
The  sacred  Presence  of  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  brings  to  His  humblest 
servant,  if  we  will,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  knows  no  limit.  1 1  banishes 
selfishness  from  our  ministry.  It  enables  us  to  welcome  suffering. 
indigence,  want,  woe.      It  imparts  spiritual  courage,  endurance,  and 
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perseverance  amid  labours,  which  for  number,  variety,  and  exhausting 
demand,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  previous  period  in  living 
memory.  Herein  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  Incarnation  glorified. 
Ministerial  self-denial  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Saviour. 

(2)  This  idea  is  enriched  when  we  pass  to  ministerial  work ;  and  firsts 
pastoral.  Our  Lord  announces  His  mind  as  to  the  particularity  of  the 
pastoral  office.  '*  He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name.'*  He  addresses 
each  individually  rather  than  generally.  When  restored  to  the  fold, 
*•  He  layeth  it  on  His  shoulder  rejoicing."  He  says,  **  Thou  art  Mine.*' 
This  individual  solicitude  of  the  shepherd  for  each  sheep  is  the  ideal  of 
the  pastorate.  It  is  the  creation  of  our  Incarnate  Lord.  It  is  shared 
by  no  other  religion  known  to  man.  The  older  and  later  religions  of 
the  East  were  corporate  and  spectacular.  The  ministry  of  the  Incarnation 
is  individual  as  well  as  corporate.  S.  Paul  realized  this,  and  we  can 
have  but  a  dim  idea  of  the  amazement  which  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  Ephesian  elders  when,  speaking  of  his  labours  in  the 
metropolis  of  Asia,  he  said,  "  I  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house 
to  house."  The  work  done,  and  its  method,  were  startling  innovations* 
each  introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  same  wonder  was,  no  doubt, 
experienced  by  the  Colossians  when  S.  Paul,  referring  to  his  ministry, 
accentuated  the  prominent  place  which  the  individual  occupied : 
"  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  p)erfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  Incarnation  is 
the  basis  of  this  mode  of  work.  It  declares  the  preciousness  and  dignity 
of  even  one.  It  proclaims  the  high  origin,  capacity,  and  possibilities  of 
each.  It  arouses  and  gives  enduring  power  to  the  solicitude  of  the 
pastor. 

Humanity  perpetually  associated  with  Deity  is  an  abiding  incentive  to 
a  ministry  whose  sphere  is  in  a  world  in  which  Deity  is  regarded  as 
separated  from  humanity,  and  humanity  is  being  associated  with  an 
animal  ancestry.  The  Incarnation  proclaims  the  most  vicious  man  to  be 
by  incalculable  moral  divergences  and  possibilities  superior  to  the 
noblest  animal.  It  suggests  for  every  man  remedial  potencies  of  grace. 
It  makes  the  most  wicked  worth  saving,  renders  it  possible  to 
*'  honour  all  men,"  and  quickens  the  pulse  in  endeavouring  to  give  active 
expression  to  our  message.  Like  the  four  leprous  men  of  old  who 
exclaimed  in  their  repletion :  '*  We  do  not  well ;  this  day  is  a  day  of 
good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace  ;  if  we  tarry  till  the  morning  light, 
some  mischief  will  come  upon  us :  now,  therefore,  come,  that  we  may  go 
and  tell  the  king's  household,"  so  we,  even  apart  from  an  obliging  and 
abiding  command,  ought  to  publish  the  Gospel  to  every  man.  The 
Incarnation  has  bestowed  upon  life  its  true  value ;  it  has  associated  it 
with  Deity,  and  it  has  revealed  everlasting  progress  as  its  destiny.  The 
more  so,  when  we  realize  an  essential  and  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Incarnation,  viz. :  the  union  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  a  union  which  reaches  even  to  identification.  Before  the 
Ascension  Evangel  was  announced,  before  its  promise  of  perpetual  associa- 
tion with  His  Church  was  vouchsafed,  our  Lord,  in  a  prophetic  parable, 
not  only  asserted  this  new  principle,  but  described  the  different  destinies 
which  waited  upon  its  adoption  or  rejection.  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  unto  Me."  This  principle 
is  recognized  by  our  Lord  after  His  ascension.      When  Saul  of  Tarsus 
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is  wasting  and  worrying  the  followers  of  the  Christ,  the  career  of  the 
persecutor  is  arrested  by  an  announcement  which  we  should  consider 
amazing  but  for  our  familiarity  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  : 
**SauU  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  The  principle  permeates  the 
writings  of  S.  John.  It  appears  again  and  again  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
emphatically  in  those  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  Ephesians.  It  appears,  too,  in  those  powerful  images  which  the 
apostle  uses  to  accentuate  the  doctrine  and  to  give  it  reality,  such  as  a 
temple,  a  house,  a  body.  *•  We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh, 
and  of  His  bones."  Moreover,  the  association  and  even  identity  of  the 
believer  with  Christ  is  a  supreme  conviction  with  S.  Paul,  and  is  the 
immutable  possession  of  the  faithful.  This  tremendous  consciousness 
reaches  its  boldest  declaration  in  a  passage  of  rare  beauty  and  of 
profound  depth,  X/oiarcf/  avvcoTaupai/uai. 

This  principle — call  it  union  or  call  it  identity  — has  not  even  likeness 
in  any  other  religion.  In  Christianity,  the  Founder  is  identified  with 
His  followers.  In  philosophies  and  religions  there  is  a  hiatus,  unbridged 
and  impassable,  between  the  leader  and  the  led,  between  the  master 
and  his  disciples.  The  memory  of  the  former  was  venerated,  his 
precepts  or  laws  were  respected,  but  His  personal  activity  was  discon- 
tinuous. His  aid,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  past.  But  Christians  regard 
their  Lord  as  ever  with  them.  His  Presence  is  individual,  perpetuaU 
and  universal.  The  influence  of  this  truth  is  enormous.  It  affects  every 
sacred  experience ;  it  regulates  conduct,  condition,  character ;  and  in 
spite  of  infinite  and  obdurate  contrarieties  of  custom,  tradition,  heredity,, 
and  race,  it  produces  conformity  to  the  One  Life.  It  enriches  and  it 
inteosi6es  the  emotions  of  men  as  they  are  exercised  upon  God,  Who 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  The  beneficent  and 
transmuting  power  of  this  doctrine  aflects  all  believers.  It  invests  the 
Christian  ministry  with  most  impressive  and  searching  solemnity.  For,, 
let  us  remember  that,  however  sp)ecial  the  principle  of  identity  may  be 
in  the  Lord's  address  to  the  seventy,  or  later  on  to  the  twelve,  it  was 
certainly  in  the  mind  of  S.  Paul  when  he  used  it  to  invigorate  to  the 
extent  of  the  strongest  persuasion  his  appeal :  *'  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us/'  and,  with  this  thought  fresh  in  his  consciousness, 
he  describes  those  in  the  ministry  as  "workers  together  with  God." 
Earlier  in  the  same  Epistle,  the  closeness  of  the  tinion  between  Christ 
and  the  ministry  becomes  oppressive,  and  to  S.  Paul  even  alarming.. 
To  be  the  savour  of  "  death  unto  death,"  or  of  •*  life  unto  life,"  extorts 
from  him  the  cry,  <*  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  an  exclamation 
which  would  never  have  fallen  from  his  lips,  and  never  dare  be  on  ours^ 
if  Christ  were  severed  from  His  trembling  servant.  Shall  we  err  then,  if 
we  humbly  trust  the  Saviour's  promise,  that  while  believers  are  channels 
through  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  flows,  the  Great  Ascension  *'  with  you 
always  "  has  its  higher  and  normal  gifts  by  those  who  are  *'  vessels  unto 
honour,  sanctified,  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  prepared  unto  every  good 
work  " — work  which,  begun  and  continued  **  with  Him,"  enables  us  to 
declare  to-day,  as  of  old,  "  what  things  God  hath  wrought "  by  our 
ministry. 

And  yet  once  more.  May  we  reverently  desire  to  know  the 
significance  of  this  principle  on,  secondly,  that  side  of  ministerial 
labour  which  we  term  liturgical  ?    Is  Christ  identified  with  His  minister 
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as  he  officiates  in  the  two  essential  institutions  of  the  system — the 
sacrament  of  initiation  and  that  of  sustenance.  Holy  Baptism  is  the 
only  rite  in  religion  which,  in  symbol  and  in  service,  witnesses  to  the 
world  the  individual  and  universal  need  of  spiritual  ablution,  con- 
sequent upon  an  entail  of  moral  defilement.  The  presence  of  the  water 
witnesses  to  the  need  and  to  the  supply.  The  opening  words  of  the 
service  announce  the  melancholy  fact:  "Forasmuch  as  all  men  are 
conceived  and  born  in  sin."  We  notice,  too,  the  presence  of  the 
principle  of  identification.  Did  not  our  Lord  take  the  little  children  in 
his  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  bless  them  ?  The  Church 
directs  her  ministers  to  do  the  same.  Now,  if  God  speaks  by  us,  as 
we  proclaim  the  word  of  reconciliation,  will  He  not  baptize  by  us, 
as  we  administer  this  great  sacrament  in  His  holy  name,  in  obedience 
to  His  command,  His  doctrine,  trusting  His  blessing,  and  adding 
to  His  Church?  Is  not  this  what  Anselm  meant  when  in  a 
sorrowful  letter  to  Herbert  de  Losinga,  written  about  1090,  he 
says  :  **  As  to  baptism,  you  know  that  whoever  baptizes,  it  is 
■Christ  Who  baptizes."  When  we  consider  the  second  essential 
institute  of  revealed  religion,  as  we  have  it  from  our  Incarnate  Redeemer, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  witness  borne  by  the  synoptic  evangelists  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  saddest  of  all  nights  our  Lord  commanded  His 
disciples  to  show  forth  His  death  by  eating  His  body  and  drinking  His 
blood.  Amid  the  Babel  tongues  which  have,  unhappily,  clamoured 
■around  this  feast,  there  is  one  commanding  and  common  verity.  In 
this  sacrament  our  Lord  led  His  disciples  to  believe  they  were  to  enter 
'into  communion  of  the  most  intimate  kind  with  His  Personality.  May 
we  not  reasonably  crave,  hope,  believe  that  He  Who  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  His  worshipper,  is  at  least  equally  associated  with  His 
-ministry  ?  And  if  so,  may  we  not  recognize  the  great  principle,  so  that 
when  the  elements  are  blessed,  it  is  Christ  Who  really  blesses ;  when 
faith  receives,  it  is  Christ  Who  gives  \  when  the  soul  is  strengthened 
and  refreshed,  it  is  Christ  Who  strengthens  and  refreshes;  so  that 
we  say  in  words  saddened  by  strife  but  sanctified  by  love,  **  the  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?" 

And  so,  here  and  now,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  verity  which, 
although  it  has  been  obscured  by  superstition,  and  is  open  to 
misunderstanding  unless  carefully  guarded  from  the  danger  of  undue 
assumption,  is  yet  verified  by  perpetual  and  prolific  experience.  That 
verity  is  the  power  that  lives  and  works  in  and  through  the  Christian 
ministry.  We  believe  that  behind  the  lowliest  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  there  stands  unseen  the  immortal  and  omnipotent  Master. 
His  footfall  is  unheard,  but  His  power  is  there.  Its  exercise  is 
conditional.  Humility  of  heart ;  purity  of  life ;  a  sense  of  infirmity, 
even  to  nothingness;  fidelity  to  the  most  tremendous  trust  ever 
committed  by  God  to  men ;  resolute,  daily  denial  of  self,  and  the 
sternest  repression  of  the  spirit  which  inflated  Moses  when  he 
said,  **  Must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock?" — these  are 
amongst  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Lord's  arm  will  not  be  shortened  ; 
these  are  amongst  the  factors  on  which  depend  the  individual,  universal, 
.perpetual  influence  of  the  Incarnation  upon  the  Christian  ministry. 
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of  Grahamstown. 

Ik  considering  the  bearing  of  the  Incarnation  upon  missionary  work, 
I  roast  ask  you  to  fix  your  mind,  not  so  much  upon  the  Incarnation  as 
a  Divine  event  in  the  past,  as  upon  the  present  personal  relation  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  Who  is  still  man  as  well  as  God,  to  the  Church  and 
hmnanity. 

The  Eternal  Son  has  assumed  for  ever  and  is  manifested  on  the  throne 
in  our  human  nature,  through  which  He  feels  for  and  looks  out  upon 
the  world,  and  through  His  abiding  humanity,  His  grace  and  resurrec- 
tioii,  life  flows  into  His  Body  the  Church,  and  is  available  there  for  all 
who  will  be  brought  into  it. 

If  we  look  only  for  our  rule  and  law  of  life  to  our  Blessed  Lord  as 
manifested  in  the  days  of  His  Flesh  on  earth,  it  might  seem  difficult  to 
inge  missionary  endeavour  as  the  necessary  and  constant  duty  of  all 
His  disciples.  Then,  as  He  said.  He  was  '*not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel " ;  His  disciples  were  not  to  enter  into 
"any  city  of  the  Samaritans";  He  had  not  yet  been  perfected  for  His 
universal  mission,  though  He  ever  had  it  before  Him  as  His  coming  joy 
founded  on  a  Divine  necessity,  suggested  in  such  sayings  as  "  Other 
sheep  I  have,  them  also  I  must  bring."  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
aH  men  unto  Me,*'  was  the  utterance  of  His  assured  hope,  as  He  looked 
00  and  up  beyond  His  crucifixion,  stirring  His  Soul  with  strange  emotion 
at  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  who  "  would  see  Jesus."  But  it  was  not  until 
He  had  entered  into  His  predestined  glory  as  Mediator  through  His 
resurrection  that  He  claimed  all  power  as  given  unto  Him,  and  issued 
His  royal  commission  to  His  Church  to  "  go  into  all  the  world." 

The  Incarnate  Saviour  is  not  prophesied  of  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
preached  in  the  New,  as  apart  from  His  brethren  whom  He  would  bring 
to  His  glory.  He  is  ever  the  anointed  One,  from  Whom  the  precious 
oil  flows  down  to  the  skirts  of  His  clothing ;  He  is  the  centre  of  the 
holy  city,  the  Light  of  the  perfect  social  order,  the  chief  Comer-stone  of 
the  heavenly  temple.  It  was  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  that  He 
should  have,  as  Head  of  our  race,  a  Body  mystical  as  well  as  a  Body 
proper,  and  though  absolutely  self-sufficient  in  His  Godhead,  yet  not 
be  fully  complete  as  the  Second  Adam  without  the  Bride  chosen  to  be 
in  loving  dependence  upon  Him  and  in  living  union  with  Himself. 
This  Bride  was  predestined  in  and  with  the  Son,  that  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  in  the  Highest,  and  that  unto 
God  might  be  the  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  for  ever.  Of 
diis  mystery  of  the  Body  and  the  Bride,  Israel  was  elected  to  be  the 
germ  and  nucleus.  For  the  ancient  Church,  as  the  Prophets  from  the 
beginning  testified,  was  called  to  be  none  other  than  the  Bride  of 
J^ovah,  the  Lord  who  would  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  known  and 
adored  as  the  Lamb,  t)earing  as  its  glorious  flower  andfruit,  Christ  Himself 
after  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the  twelve  princes  of  His  Israel.  This  Church 
so  started,  now  buried  and  risen  again  in  its  Head,  and  made  to  sit 
together  with  Him  in  the  heavenlies,  has  been  disclosed  as  the  mystery 
of  the  ages,  the  great  embodied  thought  and  counsel  of  God. 

24 
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A  second  mystery,  subordinate  and  ministerial  to  this  chief  central 
mystery  of  the  Body,  once  hid  in  Christ  and  now  unveiled,  was  specially 
revealed  to  S.Paul  as  the  wonderful  secret  of  love  and  wisdom— that 
•*the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same  body."  The 
greatness  of  the  surprise  and  wonder,  which  S.  Paul  assumes  to  be  quite 
natural,  at  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  thus  disclosed,  was  due  to  the 
immeasurable  value  which,  as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  put  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  its  near  and  dear  relation  to 
Jehovah.  These  covenant  blessings  were  in  fact  so  divine,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  made  common  to  the  world. 
Miich  more  should  be  the  wonder  and  joy,  that  the  things  which  eye 
had  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  but  which  God  has  now  revealed,  were 
prepared  for  all  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation.  Yet  not  a  little  of 
the  indifference  to  missions  amongst  ourselves  is  due  to  our  compara- 
tively feeble  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  privileges  dwelt  upon  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  provided  here  and  now  within  the 
covenanted  sphere  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  To  this  defect  must  be  added  also  the  faint  apprehension  of 
the  immense  loss  in  which  those  are  involved  who  are  outside  the 
fellowship  and  apart  from  Christ. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  exists  a  comparatively  poor  idea  of  what 
we  have  in  the  house  of  the  Living  God,  the  covenanted  home  of  the 
presence  of  the  Incarnate  Lord,  and  of  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit, 
no  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  manifest  the  Church  as  the  Body,  nor 
will  it  be  thought  worth  our  while  to  make  others  share  in  our  good 
things.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  missions,  and  this  joy 
is  but  sickly  and  pale  unless  we  have  a  strong  sense  of  what  we  have 
given  to  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  through  His  inesti- 
mable love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  in  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  hope  of  glory. 

Then,  too,  a  half-hearted  acceptance  of  S.  Paul's  view  of  the  state  of 
man  outside  the  Body  of  Christ  must  make  for  indifference.  The  con- 
victions which  set  on  fire  with  zeal  for  souls  the  hearts  and  tongues  of 
S.  Francis  Xavier  and  Henry  Martyn,  who  were  persuaded  that  the 
multitudes  of  the  heathen  as  such  were  on  the  way  to  hell  and  damna- 
tion, have  largely  ceased  to  influence  the  minds  of  Christians ;  but  they 
have  scarcely  been  replaced  by  any  others  equally  powerful.  We  have 
learnt,  rightfully  enough,  to  make  large  allowance  for  such  truths  as 
that  "Christ  is  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man,"  and  that  **The 
Gentiles  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  will  be 
judged  without  law  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that,  if  S.  Paul  speaks  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  heathen  world  as  a  whole  is  in  a  twofold  misery : 
first,  as  being  under  the  power  of  darkness,  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
prince  of  this  age,  and  in  bondage  to  a  personal  head  of  an  organized 
confederacy  of  hostile  spirits ;  and,  next,  as  under  the  shadow  and  reign 
of  death,  and,  in  some  true  and  awful  sense,  far  off  from  God,  and 
under  His  wrath  though  comprehended  in  His  love. 

Actual  experience  only  confirms  the  profound  impression  of  the  wide- 
spread and  pervading  tyranny  of  him  who  was  a  liar  and  murderer  from 
the -beginning,  as  a  present  fact  to  be  dealt  with  in  missions.  These  of 
us  who  have  moved  about  in  heathen  regions,  find  borne  in  upon  them 
the  reality  of  the  subjection  of  masses  of  humanity  to  a  spiritual  foe, 
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wbo  can  keep  his  hold  upon  man  through  social  forces,  if  not  directly 
through  devil  worship.  It  is  plain  that  single  souls  and  whole  families 
of  men  have  to  be  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  Satan.  The  other  no  less 
uDmistakable  phenomenon  in  heathenism  is  the  prevailing  presence  of 
a  death-stricken  state  and  of  a  deadly  shadow  hanging  as  a  veil  over 
people  and  tribes  which  sit,  undisturbed,  it  may  be,  in  conscience,  but 
corpse-like  and  inanimate  so  far  as  the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit  is 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  individuals  transferred  from  this  deathly 
state  into  the  living  organism  of  the  Body,  where  the  resurrection  life  is 
ctrculatiiig  freely,  the  change  even  of  outward  expression  of  feature  and 
countenance  is  often  all  but  visible. 

I  need  not  pause  to  prove  that  representatives  from  all  races  are  found 
capable  of  receiving  and  assimilating  this  new  life.  Even  intellects  are 
bngbtened  where  spirits  are  regenerated.  Personally,  I  have  known  of 
many  instances  amongst  our  Kafir  races  of  faculties  for  theology 
and  standards  of  morality  of  the  highest  order  being  developed,  where, 
but  for  the  quickening  life  from  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb,  the  Divine 
image  might  have  slept  immersed  in  the  flesh.  It  is  therefore  only  the 
Sroest  philanthropy  to  bestow  upon  our  fellow-men  the  life  and  freedom 
of  true  manhood  on  the  lines  of  the  two  great  theological  prepositions 
of  S.  Paul  into  (ac)  and  in  {Iv)  that  is,  by  bringing  men  into  Christ,  in 
whom  they  have  redemption  through  His  blood  for  justification,  and  by 
Whose  indwelling  in  them  by  the  Spirit  they  may  be  sanctified,  and  look 
kx  the  adoption  through  Him  Who  is  in  them  the  hope  of  glory.  Only 
thus  can  man  anywhere  be  socially  and  individually  restored  to  his  true 
adf  and  to  the  Divine  ideal. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  Lord  was  manifested  that  He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,  the  Death  by  which  He  triumphed  over  the 
power  of  evil  must  be  shown  forth  by  preaching  and  by  Eucharist  in  the 
veiy  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  even  as  the  patriarchs  set  up  their  altars  in 
the  land  of  promise  not  yet  their  own.  His  Church  must  own  Him 
openly  as  King  as  well  as  Saviour.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  must  be 
translated  into  life  by  the  witness  of  dedication  and  self-renunciation. 
The  light  of  the  new  social  order  must  shine  out  in  purity  of  homes, 
practical  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  righteous  dealing  in 
an  commercial  relations  with  those  outside.  The  work  of  building  up 
converts  as  units  of  a  larger  whole  for  the  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit  must  be  taken  in  hand  as  carefully  as  that  of  converting  them. 
Tlius  the  practical  manifestation  of  the  royalty  and  presence  of  Christ 
through  the  coming  down  of  the  City  of  God  into  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  confusion  will  be  the  natural  issue  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation,  and 
of  extending  its  virtue. 

Those  whose  devotion  to  our  Lord — ^and  they  are  many — makes  them 
falue  religion  chiefly  as  the  ''service  of  man  "  will  find  in  missions  the 
means  of  applying  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life  to  the  '^  healing  of  the 
nations"  sick  unto  death.  For  others  a  more  inspiring  motive  for 
emhustasra  is  the  thought  that,  by  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation, 
minister  to  the  Glory  of  God  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the 
towards  which  "  the  whole  creation  moves."  By  the  **  understanding 
of  the  mystery "  they  can  enter  with  intelligence  into  the  mind  of  God, 
and  by  putting  their  hands  to  the  work  show  loyalty  to  their  King,  and 
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win  the  honour  of  placing  themselves  in  line  with  the  law  of  the  Incar- 
nation, under  which  God  does  nothing  without  man  in  His  Kingdom  of 
Grace,  and  wherein  His  greater  works  are  wrought  by  the  union  of  the 
human  with  the  Divine.  The  Church  must  at  least  put  the  material, 
base  as  some  may  seem  to  be,  which  she  has  dug  from  all  the  quarries  off 
human  nature,  into  the  hands  of  Him  Who  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
and  then  not  men  alone,  nor  God  alone,  but  man  linked  on  with  God 
and  God  working  through  man,  shall  bring  about  the  full  glory  of  His 
great  design. 

Meanwhile,  the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time.  We  have  to  labour 
now  in  the  "  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  will  be  fulfilled  when  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  has  been  preached  to  all  nations,  and  the  royal 
priesthood  redeemed  from  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  peoplb,  and 
nation.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  world-wide  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Lord 
by  the  Gentiles  will  lead  at  last  to  Israel  also,  as  a  people,  renewing  their 
allegiance  to  Him  as  their  own  Messiah.  Blindness  is  upon  them  until 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in.  Then  must  the  receiving 
of  them,  who  in  race  represent  the  original  of  the  body,  and  with  whom 
the  Gentiles  have  become  fellow-heirs  and  fellow-citizens,  introduce  a 
mighty  force  of  vital  energy  and  bring  about  that  •*  life  from  the  dead  " 
to  be  manifested,  as  never  before  upon  earth,  in  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  resting  upon  His  Bride.  Side  by  side,  it  may  be,  until  it 
finally  culminates  in  the  man  of  sin,  will  work  the  "mystery  of 
iniquity,"  ever  directed  specially  against  the  faith  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  fiesh,"  and  all  that  fiows  from  its  loyal  acceptance. 

But  though  the  vision  of  the  Face  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  and  of  His 
glory  in  His  Church  tarry,  it  will  surely  come  ;  the  mystery  of  God  will 
be  finished ;  and  the  Missionary  Church  will  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  hastening  of  it.  The  purpose  of  God  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  Holy 
City  of  which  the  Lamb  is  the  Light,  in  which  the  grace  and  life  of  the 
Incarnation  have  attained  their  full  and  final  expression.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  light  of  this  vision,  the  man  of  faith  can  go  forth  as  to  a  strange 
country  as  Abraham  did,  looking  for  the  City  which  hath  the  foundations, 
and  win  human  life  for  the  kingly  freedom  of  its  blood-bought  franchise. 
That  City,  complete  in  ordered  unity  of  manifold  variety,  stands  as  a 
symbol  eloquent  of  the  issue  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  noblest  and 
divinest  forms  of  social  and  individual  life.  The  kings  of  the  earth  are 
at  one  with  the  nations  in  bringing,  each  and  all,  their  glory  and  honour 
into  it.  The  Light  of  it,  without  which  the  most  gorgeous  palace  of 
precious  things  would  be  as  a  Babylon  of  vanity  and  vexation,  is  the 
Eternal  Son,  for  ever  served  and  worshipped  as  the  Lamb.  From  His 
Throne,  the  stream  of  Resurrection  Life,  instinct  with  atoning  grace, 
maintains  in  undying  union  with  Himself  the  Bride,  who  owes  all  she 
has  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  glory  of  God  to  her  Lord, 
working  to  that  end  now  by  the  faith  and  love  of  His  Church  militant 
and  missionary  on  earth. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gray,  Rector  of  West  Retford,  and  Canon 

of  Southwell. 

I  HAVE  great  diffidence  in  following  the  prominent  speakers  who  have  addressed  yon. 

I  slioald  Eke  in  a  word  or  two  to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  great  doctrine  which 

we  have  had  put  before  us  as  a  basis  to-day  brings  home,  not  only  to  the  ministry,  but 

to  the  indiyidoal,  the  power  and  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.    We 

fed,  as  has  been  shown  us  to-day,  6rst,  as  regards  our  higher  nature,  we  live  amid 

'*Truling  clouds  of  glory ;  *'  we  come  from  God,  who  is  our  home.     Bat  then  there 

is  that  overmastering  lower  nature  which  seems  to  drag  us  down  to  earth ;  and 

looking  to  Him  who  came  to  raise  us  up  into  His  own  life,  we  seem  to  say,  '*  Where 

cm  I,  u  my  complex  nature,  find  the  absolute  assurance  of  that  power  which  shall 

bdp  me  now,  and,  further  than  thi^,  which  shall  bring  me  to  perfection  hereafter,  as  is 

pnmiied?"     And    then  with  what   delight  and   joy  we  grasp  the   sacrament   of 

Kes^c^Ation  ;  and  seeing  that  like  must  be  supported  upon  a  like  nature,  the  great 

sxrament  of  sustenance  in   the  Holy  Eucharist.     And,  further  than  that,  when  we 

who  are  living  amongst  so  many  who  are  c^reles<  about  the  use  of  this  great  means  of 

gnce — always  presupposing,  of  course,  we  rightly  receive  from  It  the  inward  power 

of  the  Holy  Spirit — sometimes  we  feel,  well,  huw,  after  all,  are  these  things  so  power- 

M ;  how  is  the  Holy  Communion,  for  instance,  so  potent  for  the  spiritual  life  ?    We 

look  round  and  see  that  some  are  leading,  perhaps,  even  better  lives  than  ourselves, 

nd  so  we  are  driven  tp  a  kind  of  haziness  and  mistiness,  and  we  look  back  to  the 

great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  we  see  there  the  power  of  the  great  sacrament  of 

Utegeoeiation,  because  we  look  back  and  see  that  one  pure  maiden  was  able  to  say, 

"6  it  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word,"  and  then  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

tbat  holy  Thing  was  formed  in  her,  the  Son  of  God.     And  so  when  we  know  that 

diose  who  come  to  be  baptized  come  with  a  fallen  nature,  born  in  sin,  and  that 

(bcie  is  first  the  cleansing  and  the  application  of  the  precious  Blood,  we  know  also  that 

then  the  same  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  Almighty  God,  can  do  that  which  He  has  done, 

nd  can  produce  out  of  the  natural  man  born  in  sin  the  sons  and  daughters  of 

God.    Ot  course  I  need  not  speak  of  the  great  sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 

Christ.      It  is  obvious  that  It  has  power,  and  this  truth  comes  home  to  us  when  we 

look  back  on   Him  who  took  upon  Himself  our  nature  in  its  reality.    And  further, 

■t  might  also  speak  of   another  means  of    grace  recognized  in  our  Prayer-book, 

iuongh  which  we  gain  the  power  and  the  effect  of  absolution,  because  we  look  back 

to  Hull  who,  as  He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  so  He  sent  forth  His  Church,  with 

these  powers  and  these  blessings.     We  have  to  recognize  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 

come  as  a  spirit  upon  our  spirits,  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  bringing  with  Him  the  second 

Penon,  and  so  making  us  one  with  Him  and  He  with  us.    And  so  I  think  that  in  this 

<ioctriDe  of  the  Incarnation,  we  may  come  to  a  greater  union  of  feeling  and  of  heart 

ii  icgard  to  our  spiritual  life.     The  warm  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  asking  the  Holy 

Ghost  to  come  and  stir  the  darkening  deep  are  only  expositions  of  the  ancient 

Christian  hymn.  Vent  CrecUor,      I  was  very  interested  a  few  years  a^  to  get  hold  of 

two  little  publications,  in  one  of  which  the  author,  Mr.  Harkness,  of  Worcester,  dwelt 

^00  the  need  of  every  Christian  person  praying  every  day  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  rule 

00  hearts.  I  have  often  taught  people  to  U9e  that  prayer,  and  I  have  always  been 
persuaded  that  the  answer  to  the  prayer  will  be  a  fuller  use  of  sacramental  means  of 
gnce.  The  other  little  book  is  called  '' A  Novena  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  prayers 
aratnged,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  nine  days  before  Pentecost.  This  emanated  from 
S.  Alban'Sy  Holborn.  So  you  see  in  this  deeper  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
ifeofthc  Incarnation,  there  comes  out  the  '^ conditions  making  for  union"  in  the 
(faawing  together  of  devout  minds.  For  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
be  onion  ai^  peace. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  Rector  of  S.  George's,  Botolph 

Lane,  E.C.,  and  Canon  of  Ripon. 

1  BEUBVK  we  clergy  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  our  congregations  always  understand 
fiDy  the  theological  language  which  we  use,  and  experience  has  taught  me  that  there 
is  no  theological  tenet  which  is  more  commonly  misunderstood  than  that  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.    I  propose,  therefore,  to  state  in  the  briefest  possible 
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form  some  of  the  main  points  and  necessary  corollaries  of  that  doctrine,  and  their 
connection  with  the  papers  to  which  we  have  listened.  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
Incarnation  ?  We  mean  that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  united  with 
His  own  Divine  Person  human  nature  in  its  fullest  sense  and  integrity  ;  a  human  body 
with  all  the  properties  of  a  human  body;  a  human  soul  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
human  soul ;  but  not  a  human  person,  because  if  He  had  taken  a  human  person  as 
well  as  human  nature  into  union  with  His  divinity,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  have 
been  one  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  would  have  been  another.  Another  doctrine 
which,  I  believe,  is  often  misapprehended  flows  from  this,  namely,  our  Lord's 
impeccability — not  only  that  He  never  did  sin,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  that  He  never 
could  by  anv  possibility  have  sinned  at  all.  Now  that  doctrine  may  possibly  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  some  of  you  a  difficulty,  namely,  how,  if  our  Lord  was  impeccable, 
could  He  have  endured  temptation  and  bean  example  to  us?    And  here  comes  in 

the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  kIi/CiKTICi  or  emptying  Himself  of  His  divinity.  But  that 
again  is  a  doctrine  in  regard  to  which  we  must  be  very  closely  on  our  giiard,  and  must 
remember  that  never  for  a  single  instance  since  our  Lord's  conception  was  His 
Person  severed  from — or  could  be  severed  from — His  human  nature.  His  Divine 
Person  was  together  with  His  body  in  the  tomb,  and  with  His  soul  in  Hades.  Now, 
if  you  grasp  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  KivwatQ^  or  emptying  of  Himself,  you  will 
see  that  His  liability  to  temptation,  but  not  to  sin,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  His  hypostatic  union.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  that  He  grew  in  wisdom 
and  in  siSLiurCf  pari  passu  with  each  other,  and  we  may  therefore  a-imit,  with  perfect 
consistency,  that  just  as  our  Lord  learned  to  walk,  stumbling'as  He  went,  so  He 
learnt  human  knowledge,  possibly  making  in  the  course  of  His  experimental  discipline 
errors  as  He  learnt ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  He  ever  committed  errors  in  His  office 
as  a  Divine  teacher,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  We  must  be  careful  to  insist  on 
the  integrity  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  including  its  orderly  development,  psychologi- 
cally as  well  as  physically,  for  otherwise  He  could  not  have  been  an  example  to  us. 
He  learned  reading  just  as  another  human  child  might  learn  to  add  and  subtract, 
and  the  other  processes  of  arithmetic,  making  errors  as  any  child  might  make  errors, 
and  all  this  without  the  least  infringement  of  His  impeccability  as  man.  He  stayed 
behind  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple,  not  teaching  them — as  some  of  our  pictures 
lepresent  Him — but  being  instructed  by  them,  as  an  obedient  human  child,  in  the 
law  of  Moses  and  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Himself.  And  now  let  me  apply  that 
to  the  possibility  of  His  being  tempted,  yet  without  the  possibility  of  His  falling 
under  temptation.  He  tells  us  Himself  that  there  were  certain  things  on  which  He 
was  ignorant  as  man.  We  know  that  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  He  prayed  that 
if  it  were  possible  the  cup  of  agony  might  pass  away  from  Him.  At  that  moment 
He  did  not  know,  as  man,  though  He  did  as  God,  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
His  Father's  Will  that  He  should  escape  that  agony.  Similarly,  when  He  was 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  desert  and  elsewhere,  we  may  fully  believe  that  though 
the  Lord  could  not  have  fallen,  yet  He  felt  the  stress  of  the  temptation.  When  He 
had  fasted  forty  days,  and  was  hungry  and  exhausted,  He  felt  the  force  of  the 
temptation  to  work  a  miracle  on  His  own  behalf  by  turning  stones  into  bread,  and  it 
was  by  the  force  of  His  human  will  that  He  was  able  to  overcome  that' and  other 
temptations.  Now  let  me  apply  this  to  what  has  l^een  said  just  now  as  follows. 
Twice,  and  twice  only  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  human  history,  have  the 
fortunes  of  the  race  been  summed  up  and  centred  in  a  single  person — the  first  time 
in  Adam,  the  second  time  in  Christ.  **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  How  did  all  men  die  in  Adam  ?  By  inheriting  from  him  by 
the  natural  process  of  generation,  a  nature  which  was  biased  towards  evil.  That  i.^ 
what  is  called  in  theological  language  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  and  in  the 
language  of  physical  science  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  We  are  connected  with  Adam 
by  a  real,  an  organic  connection,  by  being,  that  is,  physically  and  mentally  and 
psychologically  connected  with  him  through  process  of  natural  generation.  So  we 
must  be  connected  with  Christ,  as  S.  Paul  says,  organically,  by  being  made 
**  members*'  of  Him.  We  are  organically  connected  with  Christ  by  means  of  the 
sacramental  system,  and  therefore  the  sacraments  have  been  called  by  a  great 
German  theologian  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation,  the  means,  that  is,  of  putting 
the  individuals  of  the  race  in  organic  connection  with  Christ's  redeemed  humanity. 
This  is  what  the  Syrian  leper  found  at  first  so  hard  to  understand.  Very 
probably  there  was  no  chemical  difference  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
wate'S  of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  and  Naaman  thought  so  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Are 
not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
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Mij  I  not  wash  in  them  to  l)e  clean  ?  "  But  the  difference  was  that  the  Jordan  was 
appoioted  by  God  as  the  instrument  of  His  cleansing,  and  Abana  and  Pharpar  were 
noL  And  so  the  sacra<nents  of  the  Church  are  no  mere  symbols  of  figures,  but 
instraments  for  imparting  what  our  Lord  intends  to  convey  to  us,  and  by  means  of 
than  we  are  brought  into  organic  connection  with  Him.  The  rationale  of  the  whole 
amUer  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Sin,  when  traced  to  its  ultimate  analysis, 
lewlves  itself  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  always  tends  to  segregate  and 
disiatcgrate.  In  order  to  provide  an  antidote  to  this  teaching,  it  is  God's  will  to 
nye  us,  not  in  isolated  units,  but  as  members  of  a  society  :  **  The  whole  family  in 
imven  and  in  earth,"  as  S.  Paul  expresses  it.  God  makes  us  necessary  to  each  other. 
And  this  moral  discipline  forwards  the  whole  of  the  providential  government  of  this 
world.  All  good  things  come  from  God,  but  not  immediately  or  directly,  but 
ihroogh  innumerable  instrumental  agencies,  so  that  the  whole  of  man*s  life  on  earth 
is,  in  a  sense,  governed  by  a  sacramental  system.  With  one  more  observation  I 
will  conclude.  We  are  all  partakers  of  Adam's  nature,  but  not  of  his  person,  for 
tbat  is  localized  and  incommunicable.  But  Christ's  Person,  being  Divine,  is  of 
occessity  present  wherever  His  humanity  is  present,  for  omnipresence  is  an  attribute 
of  His  personality.  He  is,  therefore,  the  real  operator  in  all  sacraments ;  the  real 
absolvery'as  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  said,  and  the  real  baptizer  and  consecrator, 
Bong  human  ministers  as  the  outward  and  visible  agents  of  His  bounty. 


The    Rev.  W.  Hay  M.    H.  Aitken,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission   Society. 

Thk  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  paper  for  which  I  am  sure  we  all  heartily  thank  him,  ha« 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  as  determining  the  character  of 
prayer.  I  propose  to  speak  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  determining  the 
diaracter  of  the  individual  life.  Our  individual  life  is  to  be  distinguished  in  character 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  have  not  our  advantages,  and  this  distinction  is  to  be  brought 
aboDt  by  our  connection  with  the  Incarnation.  We  inherit  from  our  Brst  parents  a 
nstare  which  has  been  tarnish'^d  by  sin  and  blighted  by  the  results  of  sin.  This 
latnre  still  retains  in  itself  marvellous  potentialities  and  capacities,  but  we  believe  that 
in  order  that  it  might  rise  from  its  ruin  and  become  the  thing  that  God  intended  that 
nan  should  be,  a  fresh  act  on  tlie  part  of  God  was  necessary — why  necessary  we  will  not 
stop  to  enquire,  perhaps  it  would  be  scarcely  reverent  for  us  to  do  so.  That  fresh  act 
on  the  part  of  God  was  the  re-intr.)dnction  of  the  Divine  into  the  human.  There 
entered  into  the  human  body  a  Divine  personality.  This  act  on  the  part  of  God  was 
an  anticipation  of  other  acts,  and  this  considered  in  connection  with  all  it  involved 
and  led  up  to,  rendered  those  other  acts  possible.  Christ  having  entered  our  humanity 
once,  to  restore  and  renew  it,  it  became  possible  for  Him  to  enter  again  and  again  our 
human  nature  through  the  course  of  the  Gospel  ages.  As  a  result  of  this  entrance  of 
Christ  into  our  manhood  we  may  say  that  in  a  certain  limited  but  intelligible  sense, 
each  true  Christian  should  be  an  Incarnation  of  the  Divine.  Not,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  this  can  we  be  so,  but  inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  dwells 
within  each  believing  soul,  and  is  I'teing  "  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,"  the  expression 
issafficiently  justifiable.  Every  Christian  is  designed  by  God  to  biecome  and  will,  if  he 
is  faithful  to  his  privileges,  become  an  Incarnation  of  the  Divine.  What  do  we  mean 
by  this  ?  In  our  attempt  to  understand  it  we  may  find  some  assistance  in  our  relations 
with  each  other.  We  know  amongst  ourselves  how  one  mind  may  dominate  another — 
how  the  stronger  mind  masters  the  weaker,  so  that  a  leader  of  men  imprints  himself 
Bpon  the  sensibilities  and  susceptibilities  of  those  who  yield  themselves  to  his  personal 
iimaence.  When  this  takes  place,  and  especially  in  cases  in  which  a  close  familiarity 
is  established  between  the  two  persons,  ttie  greater  is  continually  reproducing  himself 
in  the  less.  Almost  unconsciously  the  weaker  man  finds  himseu  thinking  and  acting, 
and  living,  one  may  almost  say,  according  to  the  ideal  which  is  presented  to  his  mind 
in  the  stronger.  When  God's  Spirit  has  entered  and  taken  possession  of  our  heart, 
and  a  holy  familiarity  is  established  between  us  and  the  Divine,  and  when  that  glorious 
ideal,  exhibited  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  human  form  is  ever  before  our  eyes  as 
representing  the  true  type  of  what  man  should  be,  is  it  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
immeasurably  greater  should  more  and  more  master  the  less,  and  that  Christ  should 
become  in  us  more  and  more  the  supreme  factor  of  our  life's  experiences?  May 
there  not  be  something  even  further  than  this  learnt  from  our  relations  to  each  other  ? 
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What  mysteries  we  are  beginning  to  grapple  with  in  the  physical  researches  and 
experiments  of  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
irreverent  to  refer  to  the  mysteries  of  mesmerism  or  hypnotism  as  furnishing,  not  a 
key  to,  but  a  faint  illustration  of  the  mystery  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  mind  of  one  man  may  apparently  so  permeate  and  pervade  the  mind 
of  another,  that  an  uneducated  clod-hopper  may  under  mesmeric  influence  address  mi 
audience  in  the  language  of  a  philosopher.  May  there  not  be  a  somewhat  similar 
power,  but  a  vaster  one,  exercised  by  the  Person  of  God  upon  the  person  of  man,  and 
is  not  this  "inspiration"?  You  will  perhaps  recall  Carlyle's  words  on  this  subject, 
"  Neither  shall  ye  tear  out  one  another's  eyes  struggling  over  '  Plenary  Inspiration,'  *' 
and  such  like  ;  try  rather  to  get  a  little  even  partial  inspiration,  each  of  you  for  him- 
self. It  would  seem  as  if  all  individual  Christian  life  must  needs  have  one  long 
inspiration  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word,  if,  indeed,  one  is  living  true  to  the 
principle  of  the  Incarnation.  If  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  indwelling  presence  of  God, 
if  we  believe  fully,  from  the  depths  of  our  heart,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  addressing 
our  belief  to  that  Divine  Person,  claim  that  His  presence  within  us  shall  be  the 
greatest  of  all  realities,  may  we  not  be  quite  sure  that  our  lives  will  have  an  inspira- 
tion, and  that  in  our  work  for  God  the  thought,  the  word,  the  skill,  the  tact,  and  all 
else  that  we  need  will  be  suggested  to  us  by  this  constant  inspiration.  May  we  not  in 
our  ministry,  as  well  as  in  the  secret  of  our  own  soul's  experience,  realize  what  S.  Paul 
meant  when  he  said,  '*  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me''?  Surely  it  is  to  this  mystery  that  our  attention  should 
be  specifically  addressed  in  those  solemn  moments  in  which  we  receive  from  the  hands 
of  Christ's  ministers  the  blessed  pledges  of  redeeming  love.  It  is  our  Lord  Himself 
that  we  are  receiving.  The  Old  Adam  has  its  death-mark  branded  on  it,  and  it 
has  died  in  Christ's  death.  The  New  Adam  carries  with  Him  the  presage,  the 
af^urance,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  and  He  must  live  in  us.  And  so  we  take 
His  blood  to  be  our  life  indeed,  for  the  life  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  we  take  His 
body  to  be  our  new  nature,  for,  indeed,  the  nature  is  in  the  flesh,  and  we  dare  to 
claim  with  humble  faith  as  we  receive  these  sacred  pledges  of  His  gracious  purpose 
concerning  us,  that  He  Who  of  old  occupied  that  human  body,  and  exhibited  the 
beauties  of  God  in  that  human  form — ^beauties  which  men  have  continued  to  admire 
for  eighteen  centuries,  shall  live  in  our  manhood  and  exhibit  in  our  poor,  fndl, 
unworthy  selves,  the  very  attributes  that  in  Himself  we  have  learnt  to  admire  and 
adore.  And  if  our  claim  is  honoured,  and  He  does  dwell  in  our  hearts,  these 
features  of  moral  beauty  will  not  be  the  mere  produce  of  man's  efforts,  they  will 
be  surely  the  manifestation  of  the  God-Man  exhibited  through  our  manhood — 
"  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory."  Yes,  indeed,  the  only  hope  of  glory.  What 
hope  can  we  entertain  of  gaining  glory,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  by  any 
mere  effort  of  our  own  after  all  our  innumerable  failures;  but  if  Christ  be  found  within 
He  can  make  us  partakers  of  His  moral  glory  even  now,  and  we  may  realize  in  our 
experience  what  we  sometimes  sing — 

'*  The  men  of  grace  have  found 

Glory  begun  below, 
Celestial  fruit  on  earthly  ground 

From  faith  and  hope  may  grow." 


The  Rev.  Alfred  Bodington,  Vicar  of  Marchington, 

Staffordshire. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  appear  here,  not  from  any  personal  qualiflcations  for  addressing 
this  audience,  but  because  I  think  I  have  some  conscientious  views  in  the  matter.  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  that  all  missionaries  in  foreign  countries  should 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  common  ground  with  those  to  whom  they  go, 
and  forego  habits  and  customs  which  are  a  stumbling-block  to  them.  This  our  blessed 
Lord  Himself  did.  He  *'  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,"  and  dwelling  among  men 
became  one  of  them.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  the  same  thing.  He 
became  "  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some.'*  To-day  being 
Friday  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  duty  of  fasting  is  in  the  minds  of  all  present.  The 
Incarnation — that  grand  and  glorious  mystery  of  the  faith — is  connected  to  a  great 
degree  with  the  necessity  of  mortifying  the  flesh.     I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for 
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this  gathering  of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  directions  of  the  Church  as  regards 
tile  more  than  a  hundred  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence  enjoined  in  hoth  the  Roman 
and  in  the  Ai^lican  service  books.  If  missionaries  find  that  our  English  or  Scan- 
dinamn  mode  of  diet  is  in  any  way  offensive  to  the  loyal  natives  of  any  portion  of  the 
ckmuDioDS  of  the  Queen-Empress,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  missionaries,  I  conceive,  to 
join  as  far  as  possible  with  the  natives,  and  to  accommodate  their  habits  with  those 
of  the  natives.  I  allude  especially  to  the  practice  of  eating  flesh,  which  is  a 
stombliiig-block  that  has  caused  offence  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  may  be  a 
hindiance  to  missionaries  who  are  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  these  people. 
There  are  in  India  many  thousands  of  soldiers  who  are,  I  believe,  as  courageous  and 
£uthful  and  loyal  as  any  to  be  found,  but  they  will  not  feed  with  us.  Our  flesh  eating 
is  an  offence  to  them.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  a  great 
necessity  and  duty  in  such  a  case,  viz.,  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  that 
■ay  be  a  stombling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  ot  our  missionaries 
CnDg  out  and  saying  to  such  flesh-abstaining  races,  as  they  dp  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, "  I  am  come  to  kill  your  cow,*'  let  them  rather  go  amongst  them  in  the  spirit 
e^icssed  in  the  words  of  the  old  school  song : — 

'*  Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread 
Every  day  and  every  night, 
Fresh  and  warm  and  sweet  and  white." 

Were  this  principle  acted  upon,  then  I  believe  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
India  or  elsewhere  would  meet  with  a  success  to  which,  under  existing  hindrances,  it 
is  not  likely  to  attain. 

The   Right   Rev.   the   PRESIDENT. 

Very  little  has  been  said  during  the  meeting  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Incarnation 
■pon  the  minds  of  Christians.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 
Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ought  to  affect  the  treatment  of  our  minds.  As  the 
Logos,  the  'Word,  began  and  has  ever  since  been  penetrating  all  the  acts  of  creation, 
Bot  only  should  we  see  a  reason  for  the  most  reverent  study  of  the  works  of  creation, 
s>  that  we  might  see  God  in  everything,  but  we  should  also  think  that  our  created 
orinds  had  been  raised  by  the  Incarnation  to  their  true  selves,  as  witnessed  by  the 
diflSaence  between  Christian  minds  and  heathen  minds  all  over  the  world.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  ought  to  make  us  especially  careful  in  disciplining  our  minds  and 
gnrding  the  creations  of  our  minds.  The  change  of  mind  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
asomed  a  little  too  much  this  morning,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Bieeting,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  our  minds  were 
Christianized  by  the  power  of  the  Incarnation. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  the  Chair. 


PRACTICAL    RELIGION: 

In  Citizenship, 

In  Commerce  and  other  Business  Relations. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

The  historian  of  the  Nottingham  Church  Congress  will  have  to  note 
the  unusual  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  Christian  citizenship. 
We  have  had  a  most  unusual  number  of  meetings  dealing  more  or  less 
directly  with  that  question.  We  have  had  our  great  education  meeting, 
and  the  still  greater  one  for  teachers,  who  are  perhaps  the  most 
influential  instructors  in  Christian  citizenship.  Then  some  of  us  spent 
yesterday  afternoon  in  dealing  with  questions  of  Christian  citizenship, 
and  in  addition  to  these  we  have  had  our  great  meetings  for  business 
men  and  working  men,  so  that  the  thought  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  on  the  practical  affairs  of  life  has  been,  I  venture  to  think,  far 
more  prominent  on  the  occasion  of  this  Congress  than  on  any  other 
occasion  of  a  Church  Congress  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  for  that,  because  our  Protestant  theology  in  past  times 
has  concentrated  attention  too  exclusively,  I  think,  on  individual  life ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  growth  of  the  feeling  of  our  life  as  members  of  a 
Church  that  we  have  come  to  feel  more  vividly,  and  that  we  shall  come 
to  feel  still  more  vividly,  that  Churchmanship  is  Christian  citizenship. 
In  this  connection  we  do  well  to  think  of  S.  Paul  as  a  model  citizen — 
S.  Paul,  who  took  the  common  words  of  our  citizenship  and  transformed 
them,  infusing  a-  new  life  into  them,  saying  always,  **  Live  as  citizens, 
only  let  your  citizenship  be  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
We  are  to  hear  this  morning  certain  papers  and  speeches  which  we 
shall  much  enjoy,  the  aim  and  object  of  which  is  to  inspire  us  with  a 
more  vivid  sense  of  our  Christian  citizenship,  and  when  we  look  around 
at  our  common  life  we  feel  the  need  of  such  inspiration,  for  our  practical 
citizenship,  I  am  afraid,  must  often  be  described  as  citizenship  without 
much  Christianity  in  it.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  that  we  are  all  sub- 
ject to  habit,  custom,  and  convention,  and  some  of  us  do  not  think 
very  much  about  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  all  the  various 
departments  of  our  life.  We  know  that  the  habit  of  independent 
thought  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  habits,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  listen  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  speak  to  us  this  morning, 
because  these  speakers  will  set  us  thinking  in  new  ways  of  our  common 
duties,  and  that  is  the  value  of  such  meetings  as  this.  When  we  look 
at  public  opinion  we  find  much  the  same  thing.  Let  us  look,  for 
instance,  at  the  Eastern  question — the  fate  of  the  Armenians,  the 
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upholding  of  the  Turks,  the  fate  of  the  Greeks — where  can  we  see  in 
public  opinion  the  true  principles  of  Christianity?     With   much  sadness 
of  heart  I  read  expressions  of  pubh'c  opinion  which  have  very  little 
Christianity  in  them.     Then  again,  if  we  look  at  our  colonial  expansion, 
of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  do  you  think  that  many  of  the  methods 
adopted  will  square  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  ?     Let  us  look  at 
the  treatment  of  the  native  races  ;  let  us  look  at  the  worship  of  gold. 
Where   is  our  boasted  Christianity?     I  have  read  the  report  of  Sir 
Richard  Martin  on  South  Africa — a  report  which  has  not  been  read  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  educated  classes ;  and  I  have 
read  certain  reports  about  the  departition   of  Bechuana  natives.     It 
means  that  some  of  these  natives  are  being  let  out  on  lease,  so  to  speak, 
to  South  African  farmers,  probably  also  to  South  African  miners.     But, 
I  ask,  is  it  possible  to  let  out  on  lease  iiuman  souls,  who  have  themselves 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  to  do  this  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christ?     Then  again,  on  social  questions,  what  a  vast  deal  we  have  to 
learn  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  citizenship  at  home.     There  is 
the  great  question  of  drunkenness ;  and  then  what  have  many  of  the 
upper  classes  to  say  about  gambling  in  connection  with  Christianity  ? 
Thank  God,  as  I  do,  that  the  Church  is  doing  a  great  deal — more  than 
it  has  ever  done  before — to  inform   and  illuminate  the  national  con- 
science on  these  subjects.     When  I  see  the  younger  clergy  amongst  us 
one  after  another  taking  up  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Social 
Christian  Union,  I  thank  God,  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  time.     And  the  aged  bishops 
are  endeavouring  to  do  their  best,  as  you  will  see  from  the  report  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  a  report  which  I  most  heartily  commend  to  your 
consideration.     I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Stretch,  the  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Brisbane,  to  read  the  first  paper. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  J.  F.  STRETCH,  LL.B.,  the   Coadjutor-Bishop 

of  Brisbane. 

"Religion,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "in  a  large  sense  doth  signify 
the  whole  duty  of  man.*'  Or,  as  Principal  Fairbairn  says,  '*  It  is  the 
regulation  of  life  through  the  idea  of  God  ;  it  is  the  application  to  all 
things  and  all  events  of  the  great,  spiritual,  moral,  ethical,  rational 
elements  contained  in  that  idea." 

"  Religion  is  in  order  that  eternal  justice,  eternal  holiness,  eternal 
parity,  eternal  harmony,  eternal  love  may,  through  man,  be  made 
everywhere  to  reign  among  men.  Religion  is,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
through  all  the  ages  may,  by  men,  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled.  When 
it  comes  in  its  perfection,  it  comes  for  ends  like  these.  If  religion  be 
this,  where  is  the  man  who  would  not  be  religious  ?  and  religious  that 
he  may  serve  God  and  work  the  good  of  man." 

All  true  religion,  then,  must  be  practical.  It  is  impossible  to  oppose 
— as  some  have  tried  to  do — the  service  of  God  and  the  service  of 
man.  Religion  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one  department  of  life.  It 
daims  the  whole.  True  service  of  God  must  benefit  humanity ;  true 
senrice  of  man  must  be  for  the  glory  of  God. 

There  are  those  who  are  drawn  more  especially  to  the  contemplation 
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of  God,  and  to  the  worshipping  and  adoration  of  Him,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  undervalue  the  work  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  more 
active  duties  of  life ;  while  it  is  only  the  blindness  of  prejudice  which 
would  be  impatient  of  the  communings  with  God  of  a  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  or  a  S.  Catherine  of  Siena.  Each  can  learn  from  the  other. 
The  practical  worker  can  truly  point  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  orders 
were  the  strongest  and  purest  when  they  were  most  loyal  to  the 
obligations  to  active  work  laid  down  by  this  rule,  while  we  have  only  too 
often  been  saddened  by  the  failures  of  well  meaning  philanthropists,  who 
seemed  to  rely  on  schemes  and  methods  of  man's  devising. 

Our  duty  is  made  plain  for  us  at  once  by  the  great  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  eternal  Son  of  God — the  Word — 
has  become  Incarnate.  In  Him  there  is  true  and  essential  and 
continuing  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human.  He  has  accepted  all 
the  limitations  of  our  human  nature ;  He,  being  God,  has  still  suffered 
from  its  disorder,  while  He  has  risen  victorious  over  it.  He  became 
Man,  and  no  part  of  the  life  of  humanity  can  possibly  be  outside  the 
embrace  of  His  Divine  sympathy.  He  has  set  His  eternal  seal  on 
every  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  our  fellow-man,  who  is  His 
fellow-man  too,  by  His  Word,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  We  may  and  ought  to 
do  more  for  our  brethren  than  relieve  their  distresses,  but  we  have  no 
possible  right  to  do  less.  We  see,  at  once,  that  there  is  a  pure  science 
of  religion  which  soars  above  the  earth  into  the  very  presence  of  God 
Himself.  This  is  our  mount  of  transfiguration,  on  which  by  prayer, 
by  self-discipline,  by  mediation  in  the  service  of  holiest  Communion, 
we  contemplate  His  perfection,  and  humble  ourselves  before  His  glory, 
and  pray  that  we  may  grow  like  Him. 

But  there  is  an  applied  science  of  religion,  too.  We  have  no  right  to 
try  to  forget  the  world  or  its  distresses.  We  ask  to  know  God,  in  part, 
that  we  may  gain  His  point  of  view  of  the  strange,  tangled,  disappoint- 
ing life  we  see  within  us  and  around  us,  and  we  ought  to  come  back 
from  the  worship  of  our  religion  inspired  to  fresh  enthusiasm  in  the 
service  of  our  religion,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  to  despair  ot 
humanity  is  to  deny  God,  more  determined  than  ever  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  Life  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  that 
perplex  us.  It  is  clear  to  us,  as  clear  as  light,  that  the  best  Christian 
must  be  the  best  citizen,  that  Christian  principles  must  be  the  true 
business  principles ;  that  it  can  never  be  wrong  to  do  right,  never  be 
right  to  do  wrong.  All  distinctions  seem  to  be  clear  cut  and  defined, 
all  duties  plain  and  straightforward.  But  alas!  no  sooner  do  we 
really  examine  modem  life  than  we  find  that,  in  religion  as  in  every 
other  science,  pure  and  applied  are  very  different  things.  We  become 
conscious  of  loss  of  energy  the  moment  we  leave  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  God.  There  is  friction  of  interacting  forces  to  be  allowed 
for.     There  is  a  tremendous  vis  inertia  to  be  overcome. 

It  seems  hard  to  keep  firmly  hold  of  the  guiding  thread  of  principle 
oneself,  harder  still  to  make  others  grasp  it.  In  national  life,  the 
magnificent  ideal  of  a  united  Christendom,  strong  for  the  right,  banded 
together  to  put  down  oppression,  seems  to  fade  away,  and  there  rises  in 
its  place  a  circle  of  ambassadors,  haunted  by  mutual  distrust,  **  Letting 
I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,"  and  this  in  the  name  of  sacred  policy. 
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In  civic  life,  only  too  often  a  senseless  economy  of  what  is  essential 
to  health  and  well  being,  coupled  with  a  purposeless  extravagance  in 
buildings  and  equipment — palaces  veiling  hovels,  luxury  imperfectly 
screening  starvation.  In  business,  only  too  much  unbrotherliness  and 
sel6shness,  sweating,  competition,  trade  disputes,  with  much  boastful 
self-assertion,  hut  far  more  hidden  misery. 

Practical  religion,  where  is  it  ?  Have  we  got  no  further  than  this  in 
nineteen  centuries?  Are  we,  then,  to  despair?  No,  let  us  get  back  to 
the  ideal,  which  is  eternal  fact.  God  is,  Christ  died,  yea,  rather  is  risen 
again.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Lord,  and  the  Lifegiver,  the  fount  and 
origin  of  all  energy  and  movement — national,  civic,  commercial.  The 
theory  is  not  at  fault.  The  error  is  in  the  application.  We  want  to 
write  up  in  every  national  council  chamber,  in  every  city  office  and 
workshop,  in  every  home,  the  word  of  the  greatest  statesman  that  ever 
lived,  who  was  also  a  prophet,  and  indeed  no  one  can  be  statesman 
worthy  the  name  who  has  not  the  might  and  courage  of  a  prophet. 

Yet  God  also  is  wise.  Our  rulers  must  know  it.  We  have  suffered 
far  more  from  policy  than  ever  we  did  from  straightforwardness.  The 
truest  safety  still  lies  in  this,  "  to  do  right  in  scorn  of  consequence." 
God  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions,  for  the  simple  and 
evident  reason  that  they  are  in  the  final  event  the  strongest  battalions 
which  range  themselves  for  God  and  right.  A  pure  and  simple  civic  and 
social  life  is  grander,  and  nobler,  and  more  profitable,  than  one  which  is 
impure  and  luxurious.  Waste  is  waste,  and  is  hurtful  always  and 
everywhere.  Unselfish  business  is  better  business  than  selfish  business, 
for  selfish  grasping  ends  "  like  the  vaulting  ambition  which  overleaps  itself 
and  falls  on  the  other."  And  so  the  mad  rush  of  blind  self-seeking 
competition  ends  in  financial  crash  and  widespread  suffering.  And 
people  pretend  to  be  astonished. 

Ah,  but  say  some,  that'may  be  true,  but  how  are  we  to  bring  it  about  ? 
If  it  were  universal,  it  would  be  better.  But  in  the  process,  some  must 
suffer.  Yes,  that  is  so.  We  are  off  the  track ;  someone  must  lead  us 
back.  And  why  not  you?  Practical  religion  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  not  or  cannot  see  it.  "  Ah,  Lord  God  open 
the  eyes  of  these  men  that  they  may  see." 

In  a  school  chapel  in  Australia  a  little  fellow  escaped  from  his  nurse, 
and  running  up  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  just  managed  before  he  was 
captured  to  say  to  the  boys  assembled,  '*  fioys,  be  dood  boys."  God 
made  the  world  on  right  lines.    The  confusion  is  our  own. 

"  It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad ; 
It's  safer  being  meek  than   fierce; 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad." 

And  much  of  our  suffering  is  God's  way  of  enforcing  this  necessary 
lesson. 

How  important,  then,  are  the  subjects  which  the  speakers  who  succeed 
me  are  taking.  Rightly,  wisely,  faithfully  to  apply  the  science  of  religion 
to  the  problems  of  the  day  in  the  highest,  most  necessary  of  duties. 
The  true  medicine  for  a  sick  world  is  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  which 
abideth  for  ever.  We  have  our  Bibles,  some  of  us  read  them,  more  of 
us  talk  about  them.    One  day  we  trust  men  will  wake  up  and  say, 
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"  Why  we  have  read  our  Bible,  criticized  it,  patronized  it,  admired  it ; 

and  DOW  we  see  it  is  a  rule  of  life,  and  for  a  change  we  will  live  by  it.*' 

And  then,  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  walking  by  the  law  of  God,  following 

in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  we  may  have  to  suffer,  for  the  disciple  is  not 

above  His  Master,  but  at  least  we  shall  be  suffering  for  well-doing,  and 

we  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  be  doing  the  very  best  service  for  the 

world  in  which  we  live, 

"  And  the  end  of  sorrow 
Shall  be  near  His  Throne.** 


In  Citizenship. 

The  Very  Rev.  C  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,   Dean  of  Ely. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  this  morning  is  '*  Practical  Religion  in 
Citizenship."  By  the  courteous  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  Canon 
Talbot,  a  certain  delimitation  of  territory  has  been  agreed  upon  between 
us.  He  will  speak  to  you  of  citizenship  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
townsman.  I  am  proposing  to  confine  myself  to  village  citizenship,  and 
I  shall  still  further  narrow  the  frontier  of  debate  by  speaking  of  village 
citizenship  from  the  point  of  view  chiefly  of  Jhe  country  parson.  And 
I  begin  at  once  by  asking  the  question.  What  is  the  ideal  of  citizenship 
with  which  a  village  priest  should  endeavour  to  inspire  his  people  ? 

I. — In  the  first  place  it  must  be  his  effort  to  bring  citizenship  into 
closest  touch  with  religion.  When  from  the  village  pulpit  he  is  per- 
forming the  Church's  prophetic  function  of  interpreter  of  life,  he  must 
so  learn  to  speak  to  his  people  that  they  shall  come  to  feel  it  a  point  of 
honour  and  of  Christian  obligation  to  build  up,  as  far  as  their  influence 
extends,  the  life  of  the  civic  brotherhood  to  'which  they  belong,  the 
corporate  life  of  the  village,  in  justice,  righteousness,  and  the  fear  of 
God. 

Such  teaching  to  be  effective  will  require  that  at  the  heart  of  every 
sermon  he  preaches  on  civic  duty  this  great  principle  must  be  found. 

Jesus  Christ  by  His  Incarnation  exalted  human  nature^  consecrated  all 
human  relations^  claimed  supremely  over  all  realms  of  human  thought  and 
action^  founded  an  ideal  spiritual  kingdom  to  be  a  storehouse  of  redemption^ 
socialy  no  less  than  personal,  for  ever. 

For  every  loyal  Christian,  therefore,  using  the  daily  prayer  of  his 
Lord,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  ...  on  earth,"  Christ  must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  Supreme  King  of  all  village  government,  and 
Christ's  law  recognized  always  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  realm  of 
village  ethics,  village  politics,  village  economics.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
this  doctrine  of  our  faith  which  will  best  create  in  the  citizen  that  true 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  strengthening  him  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority,  habituating  him  to  live  for  an  unseen  and  distant 
end,  which  is  so  necessary  to  counterwork  that  impatience  for  quick 
results  and  legislative  short  cuts  which  is  always  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  a  democratic  electorate. 

II. — Again,  it  will  be  well  that  the  parson's  teaching  of  civic  duty 
should  be  saturated  with  the  emotion  of  patriotism.     If  in  the  Litany  of 
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the  Church,  the  village  priest  expects  his  people  to  join  with  him  in 
any  real  sense  in  the  suffrage,  "  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  the  noble  works  that  Thou  didst 
in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them,"  he  must  surely  instruct 
his  people  in  those  *'  noble  works,"  he  must  not  be  ashamed  to  take  his 
text  occasionally  from  the  national  Bible,  from  the  books  that  tell  of 
England's  divine  genesis  and  exodus,  from  her  records  of  judges  and 
heroes,  her  chronicles  of  kings  and  poets  and  prophets ;  he  must  strive 
to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
national  life,  and  the  greatness  and  continuity  of  our  country's  story,  as 
part  of  the  design  of  God.  Practical  citizenship  will  not  be  less 
practical,  but  more  so,  if  it  can  appeal  reasonably  to  the  ideal  emotion 
of  patriotism. 

'*They  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake :  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held." 

III. — But  the  capable  citizen  will  not  be  formed  only  by  imbibing 
principles,  however  ideal,  from  the  pulpit  teaching  of  his  parson.  He 
must  be  trained  in  the  practical  school  of  village  politics. 

In  old  days  that  school  was  the  parish  vestry,  or  it  ought  to  have 
been  so.  To-day  it  is  the  parish  council.  There,  in  the  active  business 
of  responsible  public  life,  if  they  are  to  be  learned  at  all,  must  be  learnt 
those  primary  lessons  in  public  justice  and  self-government,  in  public 
discussion  and  civic  duty,  which  are  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
capable  citizen.  How  does  the  country  parson,  then,  regard  the  work 
of  the  new  parish  councils? 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  trust,  up  and  down  the  country,  in 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  the  village  parson  has  loyally 
accepted  the  new  Act,  and  has  set  himself  to  help  his  people,  his 
labouring  parishioners  especially,  to  take  their  due  part  in  the  nation's 
work,  and  to  forward  all  wise  measures  for  the  well-being  of  the  village 
community.  But  there  are  far  too  many  instances  I  know  in  which  the 
parson,  especially  if  he  himself  is  not  an  elected  member,  or  has  not 
been  invited  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  council,  affects  either  a  supreme 
indifference  to  the  whole  business  of  village  government,  or  stands  aloof 
watching  with  complacent  amusement  the  ineffective  bungling  which,  of 
course,  is  apt  to  characterize  the  first  efforts  of  untrained  political  tyros. 
"  The  English  agricultural  labourer  " — he  says,  by  way  of  justification 
of  his  attitude — "  is  not  yet  fit  for  self-government.  If  he  would  only 
believe  it  he  is  a  thousand  times  better  off  under  the  benevolent  paternal 
despotism  of  the  squire  and  the  parson." 

IV. — But  the  parson,  surely,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know  that  the  end 
of  government,  even  of  village  government,  is  not  to  exhibit  a  model 
community  in  the  sense  of  a  perfectly  smooth-working  political  machine, 
but  to  develop  human  beings,  to  train  character,  to  make  men,  men  with 
souls,  for  whom  Christ  died.  And — it  is  as  old  as  Aristotle — "the 
harper  is  not  made  otherwise  than  by  harping,  nor  the  just  man  otherwise 
than  by  doing  just  deeds."  Citizenship  is  only  a  larger  art.  And  if 
you  would  teach  men  to  do  their  duties  to  the  State,  the  only  finally, 
effective  plan  is  to  give  them  duties  to  do.  Men  can  only  become  fit 
to  have  votes  by  first  using  them.    Personal  responsibility  in  citizenship 
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requires,  at  least  for  its  development,  that  modicum  of  opportunity  which 
the  parish  franchise  supplies. 

The  parson,  then,  who  wishes'  to  be  a  true  village  leader,  and  whose 
religion  teaches  him  that  the  veriest  day-drudge  in  his  village  has  a 
worth  in  the  eye  of  God  which  is  seldom  adequately  measured  by 
human  standards,  will  begin  with  that  elementary  political  right.  Re- 
cognising, as  he  must  as  an  educated  man,  the  dangers  in  a  democratic 
state  of  society  of  subdivided  power,  and  subdivided  power  means,  of 
course,  subdivided  responsibility,  and  knowing  the  fatal  paralysis  of 
individual  character  which  all  too  swiftly  follows  the  blight  of  in- 
di£ference,  he  will  never  suffer,  if  he  can  help  it,  even  that  fraction  of 
subdivided  power,  the  simple  duty  of  the  vote,  to  be  lightly  regarded  by 
any  of  his  parishioners.  At  the  time  of  a  parish  election,  therefore,  or 
of  a  parliamentary  election,  although  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  public 
duty  of  the  parson  to  give  his  parishioners  advice  as  to  how  they  shall 
cast  their  votes,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  a  part  of  the  public  duty  of 
the  parson,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  give  them  advice  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
they  shall  cast  their  votes.  It  will  be  his  duty,  his  distinct  duty, 
to  remind  his  people  that  the  vote  is  given  to  them  by  the  State  on 
the  understanding  that  they  will  exercise  it,  not  to  serve  any  private 
interest  of  their  own,  but  entirely  for  what  they  honestly  consider 
to  be  for  the  public  good.  He  should  point  out  to  them,  therefore,  that 
to  neglect  to  record  their  vote  when  the  right  time  comes,  or  to  give 
their  votes  carelessly  and  without  serious  thought,  much  less  to  sell 
them  for  money  or  favour,  would  be  an  act  of  treason  to  their  country, 
nay,  that  it  would  be  more,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  treason  to  Christ 
Himself,  for  not  to  act  according  to  conscience  in  such  matters  would 
be  practically  to  deny  Christ's  claim  to  be  King  of  Men,  the  Ruler 
over  every  department  of  life  and  action,  in  contrast  with  the  domination 
of  capiul,  class,  party,  or  sect.  Better,  he  would  say  to  them,  better 
that  you  should  support  the  wrong  cause  conscientiously  than  the  right 
cause  insincerely.  Better  be  a  true  man  on  the  wrong  side  than  a  false 
man  on  the  right. 

It  should  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  for  any  parson  to  speak  to  his 
people  in  this  way.  Indeed,  I  will  venture  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
commend  to  my  brethren  of  the  country  clergy  the  example  of  one  of 
their  number  who  always  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  election  issues 
this  notice  to  his  parishioners  : — 

^^  Polling  Dayy  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. — ^To  help  us  to  realize  our  duties  as 
citizens  and  servants  of  Christ,  there  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  parish  church  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning." 

This,  I  think,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  practical  religion  in  citizenship, 
for  sure  I  am  that  if  every  English  citizen  would  give  his  vote  under  the 
sanction  of  that  great  sacrament  of  brotherhood  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  consecration,  and  fellowship,  not  only  would  a  new  page  be 
opened  in  the  political  destiny  of  England,  but  a  page  in  which  the 
righteousness  of  her  people  would  make  the  glad  possibility  of  a  truly 
Christian  state  at  last  a  reality  in  God's  world.  The  Quaker  poet  of 
democracy  is  not  wrong  when  he  says — 
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**  No  jest  is  this: 
'    One  vote  amiss 
May  blast  the  hope  of  freedom's  year. 

O  take  me  where 

Are  hearts  of  prayer, 
And  foreheads  bowed  in  reverent  fear  ; 

Not  lightly  fall 

Beyond  recall 
The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float  : 

The  crowning  fact, 

The  kin{{liest  act 
Of  freedom  is  the  free  man's  vole." 

V. — So  much,  then,  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  spirit  of 
practical  religion  and  citizenship  in  village  life.  Of  the  many  administra- 
tive problems  of  village  government — problems  of  sanitation,  of  educa- 
tion, of  economics,  of  health,  wealth  and  wisdom — which  face  the  rural 
reformer,  and  which  certainly  can  never  be  adequately  solved  until  a 
healthier  Christian  conscience  is  awakened  in  every  village  community, 
I  have  only  now  left  myself  time  to  speak  of  one.  But  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all.     I  mean  the  Cottage  Question. 

Character,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed,  is  the  first  social  need  of  the 
citizen.  But  character  is  influenced  at  every  point  by  social  conditions, 
and  by  no  condition  more  forcibly  than  by  home  environment.  What 
are  the  health  conditions,  then,  of  the  majority  of  the  cottage  homes  of 
England  to-day  ?    The  question  is  becoming  rather  a  stale  one. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  at  the  Church  Congress  held  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Leicester,  I  remember  to  have  given  certain  vital  statistics 
with  regard  to  village  homes,  which  led  me  to  put  these  questions 
before  the  Congress. 

How  is  it  possible  under  such  physical  conditions  for  a  country 
parson  to  expect  from  his  parishioners  any  approach  to  that  "pure 
religion  breathing  household  laws,'*  which  it  is  yet  his  duty  to  incul- 
cate? How  with  mere  huts  for  homes  can  the  distinctively  home 
virtues,  parental  love,  filial  obedience,  household  thrift,  cleanliness, 
modesty,  chastity,  self-res[)ect,  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  find  any 
room  for  growth  ?  Can  he  honestly  ascribe  the  meagre  growth  of  these 
virtues  among  his  people  solely  to  failure  of  individual  will,  or  must 
he  not  rather  trace  it  to  circumstances  of  life  and  sleep  so  degrading  as 
to  leave  no  moral  room  for  their  growth  ?  What  provision  can  there  be 
under  such  conditions  of  home  life,  not  only  for  the  three  essentials  of 
physical  life — ^pure  air,  pure  water,  pure  food — but  also  for  the  three 
essentials  of  spiritual  life,  '*  admiration,  hope,  and  love ''  ? 

But  after  seventeen  years  the  conditions  to-day  are  very  little 
improved.  I  might  quote  many  pieces  of  evidence  in  proof  of  this,  but 
I  roust  be  satisfied  with  reading  you  one  paragraph  from  the  lately  pub- 
lished Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  labour.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Little,  the  Special  Agricultural  Commissioner,  officially  summarizes  the 
evidence  brought  before  that  Commission  : — 

"  There  is  abundant  evidence,*'  he  says,  "  to  show  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  labourers  are  below  a  proper 
standard  of  what  is  required  for  decency  and  comfort,  while  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  vile  and  deplorably  wretched  dwellings. 

25 
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.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  reports  without  experiencing  a 
painful  feeling  that  too  frequently  and  too  commonly  the  agricultural 
labourer  lives  under  conditions  which  are  physically  and  morally  un- 
wholesome and  offensive ;  the  accommodation  provided  in  respect  of  the 
number,  size  and  comfort  of  the  rooms,  the  sanitary  condition  and  the 
water  supply^  is  lamentably  deficient  generally,  and  requires  amendment. 
The  action  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  though  vigorous  in  some 
districts,  is  in  many  places  ineffective,  and  it  is  everywhere  impeded, 
and  sometimes  arrested,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  owners  of  insanitary 
dwellings  have  not  the  means  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  closing  such  dwellings  would  be  to  make  the  present 
inhabitants  homeless." 

Now  when  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  shall  set  about 
remedying  this  ■  state  of  things,  so  discreditable  to  our  civilization,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  entirely  the  law  which  is  to  blame. 
The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  ^^  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  of  1890,  and  the  Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  grapple  with  most  of  the  evils. 

But  the  motive  force,  in  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  in  the  various 
localities,  to  set  these  Acts  in  motion,  is  too  often  absent. 

Here,  then,  lies  an  obvious  duty  of  the  Church. 

It  is   for  her   to   exhibit   the   practical    religion  of  citizenship  by 
creating  and  fostering  such  a  public  opinion  as  shall  overcome   the 
supineness,  the  ignorance,  the  apathy,  the  sluggish  indifference,  of  the 
existing  sanitary  authorities.     And  when,  for  example,  she  hears,  as  she 
will  hear,  for  it  is  the  common  burden  of  all  the  squires,  that  *'good 
cottages  cannot  be  built  to  pay/'  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  stated  not  so 
long  ago,  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  cottage  building  can  be  con- 
sidered a  commercial  investment,  and  that  the  remaining  third  must  be 
regarded  as  a  charity  and  a  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  then 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  Church's  duty  to  take  up  its  burden 
of  prophecy  and  declare  that,  if  a  landlord  finds  it  commercially  profit- 
able to  provide  as  part  of  the  necessary  working  plant  of  his  estate 
healthy  stables  and  cowsheds  for  the  proper  housings;  of  his  farmer's 
cattle,  but  commercially  unprofitable  to   provide  healthy  cottages  for 
the  labourers  who  are  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  then  we  have 
reached  a  social  state  in  which  the  worth  and  the  value  of  a  beast  is  more 
considered  than  the  worth  and  the  value  of  a  man,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk 
any  more  of  either  citizenship  or  practical  religion,  for  the  time  has 
evidently  come  for  revolution !     Thus  speaketh   the   Lord  of  Hosts 
saying :  "  Is  it  a  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses  and 
the  houses  of  God's  poor  to  lie  waste  ?     Consider  your  ways.     Go  up  to 
the  mountain,  and  bring  wood  and  build  houses  for  My  poor,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  them,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord   .... 
Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  for  himself  a  wide  house  and  large  chambers 
and  cutteth  him  out  windows,  and  ceileth  it  with  cedar  and  painteth  it 
with  vermilion,  but  forgetteth  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  I^rd :  shall  not  My  soul 
be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  " 

But  this,  perhaps,  is  hardly  decorous  language  for  the  close  of  a  Con- 
gress paper.  Anyhow,  the  practical  difficulty  remains  unsolved — 
Cottage  Building  for  the  village  labourer  does  not  pay.     And,  as  far  as 
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I  can  see,  no  one  has  any  solution  to  offer  for  that  difficulty,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  Socialist  Land  Reformer.  And  of  his  solution,  I' 
suppose,  we  are  all  still  too  timorous,  or  perhaps  feel  too  keenly  the 
force  of  the  anti-Socialist  argument,  which  has  seldom,  I  think,  been 
better  expressed  than  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  poem,  "  The  Promise 
of  May*."     You  will  remember  the  passage  : — 

*'  Dobson  :  *  And  he  calls  out  among  our  oan  men,  ''  The  land 
belongs  to  the  people  !  " ' 

•'  Dora  :  *  And  what  d\6,you  say  to  that  ?' 

**  Dobson  :  '  Well,  I  says,  "  'spose  my  pig*s  the  land,  and  you  say  it, 
belongs  to  the  parish,  and  there  be  a  thousand  i*  the  parish,  taakin'  the 
women  and  child  er,  and  'spose  I  kills  my  pig  and  gi^s  it  among  'em,  why, 
there  wudn*t  be  a  dinner  for  nawbody,  and  I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig." ' " 

There  remains,  then,  nothing  but  the  device  of  the  perplexed  states- 
man, *'  When  in  a  difficulty,  appoint  a  Royal  Commission."  In  other 
words,  educate  public  opinion.  In  the  Report  on  Industrial  Problems 
presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  last  month 
there  is  a  useful  proposal.  In  that  report  it  is  suggested  that  "  in  order 
to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  Church  for  the  growth  and  extension 
of  a  serious,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  opinion  on  social  subjects, 
.  .  ,  •  committees  ....  should  be  formed  everywhere,  .... 
as  part  of  local  Church  organization,  ....  to  study  these  problems 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  to  create  and  to  strengthen  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  promote  a  more 
active  spirit  of  social  service  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty.** 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  such  a  committee,  established 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  and  in  these 
later  years  of  a  similiar  committee  connected  with  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  I  rejoice  to  see  this  episcopal  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
social  teaching  done  in  the  past  by  those  two  Church  societies. 

It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to  establish  immediately  such  committees 
of  social  service  in  every  country  parish.  May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
in  every  diocese  in  England  the  bishop  himself  should  organize  a 
representative  Diocesan  Council  of  Social  Service,  whose  first  duty  it 
should  be  to  collect  accurate  data  as  to  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  the  rural  population.  The  existence  of  such  a  representative 
committee  in  every  diocese,  focussing,  as  it  would  be  able  to  do,  the 
gathered  wisdom  and  experience  of  rural  society,  of  its  many  parish 
priests  and  thoughtful  squires,  and  shrewd  district  and  county 
conncillors,  fearlessly  drawing  attention  to  the  various  causes  in  the 
economic,  industrial,  and  social  S)Stem  which  seem  to  call  for  remedial 
measures  on  Christian  principle.s,  could  not  fail,  I  venture  to  say,  to 
exercise  such  a  potent  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
as  should  make  it  impossible  for  the  State  to  regard  social  questions 
with  any  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  Church,  or  to  acquiesce  any  longer 
in  the  divorce  of  practical  religion  and  village  citizenship. 


The  Rev.  R.  T.  Talbot,  Vicar  of  S.  Thomas',  Sunderland. 

Thbre  are. two  ministries  in  a  town.     There  is  the  ministry  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  souls,  which  derives  its  secondary  authority  from  the 
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bishop ;  there  is  also  the  ministry  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  bodies, 
which  derives  its  secondary  authority  from  the  people.  But  both  these 
ministries  derive  their  primary  authority  from  God.  The  bishop's 
ministry  needs  no  describing  here.  '  The  people's  ministry  is  made  up 
of  members  of  town  councils  and  their  officers.  Sometimes  these  two 
ministries  have  been  respectively  labelled  spiritual  and  secular.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  pastorate  of  bodies  is  in  its  esisence  as  spiritual  as  the 
pastorate  of  souls.  The  town  councillor  is  as  much  concerned  with  the 
salvation  of  men  as  the  parson. 

What  can  town  councils  do  in  regard  to  Public  Health,  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  Morality,  and  Hours  of  Shop  Labour  ? 

Health, — {a)  Let  us  take  tenement  houses.  These  houses  are 
usually  built  for  the  use  of  one  family,  but  being  now  used  by  more 
than  one  family,  their  sanitary  state  is  generally  very  bad.  I  know  of  a 
family  of  eight  who  lived  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  room  originally  meant 
for  a  washhouse.  I  call  to  mind  a  family  who  had  two  rooms  opening 
into  one  another,  which  became  saturated  with  germs  of  consumption 
during  the  illness  of  the  father.  Soon  after,  the  mother  died  of  the  same 
complaint,  and  probably  the  little  boy  is  going  the  same  way.  Dr. 
Bowmaker,  in  his  *'  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,"  puts  the  matter 
thus,  *'  A  man  has  thirty  times  greater  chance  of  life  in  a  four  room 
tenement  than  in  a  single  room.*' 

Town  councils  can,  if  they  will,  deal  with  this  cause  of  disease. 
They  can  fix  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  these  houses.  They 
can  enforce  proper  sanitation.  This  sacred  duty  of  saving  life  is, 
however,  often  neglected. 

(^)  Let  us  pass  to  the  general  question  of  overcrowding.  Towns 
vary  widely  in  this  respect.  Gateshead  has  forty  per  cent.,  and 
Nottingham  only  three  per  cent.,  of  overcrowded  population.  But  per 
centages  do  not  strike  the  imagination.  Put  it  this  way.  In  London  a 
million  people,  in  Sunderland  40,000  people,  even  here  in  Nottingham, 
6,000  people,  are  suffering  badly  from  preventible  causes.  How  badly  ? 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  says 
of  the  overcrowded  poor,  that  ^'  every  workman  loses  about  twenty  days 
in  the  year  from  simple  exhaustion.'*  And  what  of  the  souls  that  in 
overcrowded  areas  are  '*  fast  bound  in  misery?*'  How  do  they  fare? 
Lord  Shaftesbury  said  that  for  the  children  in  these  quarters  all  benefits 
of  education  are  totally  destroyed. 

Here  again  town  councils  need  not  be  powerless.  They  can 
enquire,  they  can  demolish,  they  can  build.  They  can  make  the 
wilderness  of  slums  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
do.  Why  not  always?  The  answer  is,  that  in  many  cases  town 
councils  are  not  in  earnest.  Sometimes  members  own  the  kind  of 
property  which  ought  to  be  abolished  or  reformed.  The  electors  are 
not  in  earnest,  either  they  are  ignorant  or'  apathetic.  The  victims  are 
terribly  patient  and  voiceless — their  misery  is  speechless.  But  the 
clergy  are  not  ignorant,  and  they  are  certainly  not  speechless.  As  a 
rule  they  are  in  these  matters  "  dumb  dogs.'*  "  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our 
lips." 

It  is  said  that  certain  people  are  incurably  dirty,  and  would  foul  a 
palace.  Some  people  are  dirty,  but  they  are  not  incurable.  Councils 
can  use  coercive  measures  to  dirty  and  destructive  tenants.    They  ought 
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to  do  so.  When  once  things  are  put  right,  let  firm  rule  begin.  Money 
must  be  spent  upon  continuous  inspection,  much  odium  will  be 
incurred,  long  time  will  go  by  before  results  are  apparent.  But  people 
can  be  taught  cleanliness,  and  they  ought  to  be  taught,  and  the  council 
ought  to  be  the  teacher. 

The  Liquor  Traffic. — We  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public- 
house.  The  lunatic  asylum  and  the  prison  are  inevitaby  annexed  to 
the  drink  shop.  Such  places,  trafficking  as  they  do  in  the  souls  of  men, 
ought  to  be  stringently  controlled.  The  public-house  is  licensed  by  the 
magistrates,  inspected  by  the  police,  and  the  police  are  generally  under 
the  control  of  the  watch  committee  of  the  council. 

Let  us  take  the  relation  of  these  three  authorities  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

(fl)  The  watch  committee  should  be  above  suspicion.  No  one 
closely  concerned  with  the  liquor  traffic  should  have  a  place  on  it. 
There  is  too  much  darkness  and  secrecy  about  watch  committees.  Who 
can  watch  the  watch  committee  ?  They  need  watching.  The  police 
inspection  is  often  a  mere  farce.  One  reporter  at  a  watch  committee 
meeting  would  be  worth  more  to  the  public  than  ten  at  a  council 
meeting.  Englishmen  do  not  love  secret  tribunals,  and  do  not  trust 
them.  The  position  of  the  watch  committee  is  anomalous,  and  ought 
to  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  open  dealing. 

{ti)  As  to  the  police,  I  will  only  say  that  they  are  what  they  are 
expected  to  be. 

{c)  Licensing  magistrates  often  have  no  independent  knowledge  of 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  They  live  upon  the  knowledge  of  their 
clerk.  Often  they  do  not  get  together  any  complete  account  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  but  just  **  go  as  they  please."  Liverpool  can  teli 
a  story  of  watch  committee,  magistrates,  and  police  wakening  up  to  the 
discovery  of  long  neglected  powers  of  controlling  the  liquor  traffic. 
They  would  never  have  awakened  of  themselves.  The  credit  is  due  to 
an  association  of  Liverpool  citizens  and  their  lawyer,  Mr.  A.  T.  Davies. 
It  is  a  good  instance  of  practical  religion  in  citizenship.  It  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  citizens  who  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  stand  up  to  the 
liquor  trade,  and  who  are  ready  to  spend  money  freely  in  engaging  the 
best  legal  talent.  I  am  glad  to  refer  to  a  *' Survey  of  Liverpool's 
Lapsed  Licences  "  (published  by  Nottingham  Licensing  Laws  Informa- 
tion Bureau)  and  to  Mr.  Davies*  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Licensing.  If  a  good  part  of  the  money  spent  upon  certain  forms  of 
temperance  work  was  diverted  to  paying  lawyers  who  should  spend 
time  and  talent  and  energy  in  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  on  the 
side  of  the  general  public,  we  should  not  have  to  complain  of  no 
progress  in  temperance.  How  the  brewers  must  rejoice  at  our 
ineffectiveness ! 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  community  should  cease  to  make 
handsome  presents  to  the  brewer  ?  Each  new  license  is  no  less  than 
this.  The  public,  which  gives  value  to  the  licensed  house,  ought  to  be 
the  recipient  of  any  contingent  benefit,  and  not  a  private  individual. 

Immorality, — The  police  and  the  watch  committee  are  the  legal 
agents  for  dealing  with  this  social  disease.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  police  are  in  league  with  women  of  the  town.  It  is  in  some 
cases  true.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  police  are  intimidated  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  by  the  social  or  civic  position  of  the  offenders 
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they  may  lay  hands  upon.  That,  too,  is  sometimes  true.  The  police 
and  their  masters  must  be  beyond  reproach.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
authorities  often  have  the  idea  that  the  evil  is  a  necessary  one,  and  that 
at  best  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  things  quiet.  This  may  suit  very 
well  those  who  live  in  the  **  residential  "  quarters  of  a  town,  but  it  does 
not  suit  so  well  those  who  live  where  infamous  houses  are  found.  I 
know  of  a  whole  street  where  most  of  the  girls  of  marriageable  age  have 
gone  wrong  through  contact  with  the  inmates  of  these  pest  houses. 
The  noises  of  these  houses  are  so  hideous  that  sleep  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  often  rendered  impossible.  When  these  houses  vomit  their 
lepers  upon  the  road  the  children  are  contaminated,  and  the  **  over- 
flowings of  ungodliness  "  make  decent  people  afraid.  These  things  do 
not  happen  in  the  **  residential  "  quarters  of  the  town — though  the  evils 
mentioned  are  often  caused  by  inhabitants  thereof.  But  why  should 
the  poor  be  victimised  ?  The  police  ought  to  move  these  people  on  ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  may  not  be  per- 
manently defiled ;  partly  that  it  may  be  much  more  evident  than  it  is 
that  this  is  not  a  semi-licensed  trade.  The  proper  vigilance  association 
of  a  town  is  its  watch  committee  and  its  police.  Much  more  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  question  of  character  at  election  times.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  party  political  **  ticket "  at  a  municipal  election  ?  It  is  an 
absurdity  and  an  abomination.  When  shall  we  hear  of  a  character 
'*  ticket "  ? 

Hours  of  Shop  Labour, — The  Shop  Hours  Act  protects  the  young 
from  more  than  seventy-four  hours  work  in  the  week.  But  even  this 
tariff  is  often  infringed.  I  know  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  working  for  a  big 
and  charitable  firm  who  toiled  from  8  a.m.  on  a  Saturday  to  i  a.m.  on 
Sunday,  and  then  had  to  walk  home  more  than  a  mile.  Town  councils 
can,  if  they  like,  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  this  Act  is  observed. 
To  the  great  advantage  of  the  young  shop-people  this  inspection  might 
be  made  a  blessed  reality. 

Town  councils  can  do  a  work  of  salvation  and  redemption.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  the  clergy  in  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  say. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  invested  with  new  powers.  They  have  all 
necessary  powers  already.  But  alas !  the  machinery  for  reform  far 
out-runs  the  will  to  use  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  righteous  and  intelligent  councils, 
and  that  is  by  getting  righteous  and  intelligent  electors.  It  is  the  ofiice 
of  the  clergy  to  teach — the  redemption  of  town  life  is  a  worthy  subject 
for  any  teacher.  We  have  taught  little  because  we  have  thought  little. 
Our  creed  is  broad  enough  to  include  a  civic  religion ;  but  we  are 
narrower  than  our  creed.  We  are  given  a  position  of  complete 
monetary  independence.  Have  we  been  worthy  of  it  ?  Where  is  the 
fearless  voice  of  the  free  clergyman  pleading  for  civic  righteousness  in 
every  parish  church  ?  We  are  priests  of  a  rite,  and  not  prophets  of  a 
truth.  Our  teaching  is  narrow  and  incomplete.  We  have  not  made 
the  Church  a  nursery  of  good  citizens.  The  fear  of  men  has  undone 
us ;  the  fear  of  giving  o^ence,  the  sordid  desire  to  *'  keep  things 
together,*'  has  made  us  lie  low  when  we  ought  to  have  cried  aloud  and 
spared  not.  The  working  classes  do  not  recognize  our  religion  as  the 
religion  of  Christ.     They  have  a  higher  ideal  than  we  have.     They 
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know  that  we  have  failed  to  teach  practical   religion    in   citizenship. 
That  is  known  also  in  another  quarter. 

*'  Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man  ; 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 
These  set  He  in  the  midst 

*  Lo  here,*  said  He, 
*  The  images  ye  have  made  of  Me. ' " 


In  Commerce  and  other  Business  Relations. 
The  Rev,  E.  A.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  S.  Matthew's,  Bayswater.* 

I  THINK  there  is  no  class  more  open  to  religious  influence  than  those 
engaged  in  commercial  life.  I  have  never  had  more  earnest  workers  in 
my  church  than  the  young  men  who  are  engaged  every  day  in  the  office  or 
behind  the  counter.  There  is.  no  doubt,  another  side  of  the  question; 
when  men  pursue  money  solely  for  its  own  sake,  it  has  a  terribly  hardening 
eflFect  upon  them  ,  .  .  .  Business  men  see  such  a  variety  of 
thought,  that  they  are  inclined  to  say,  "  When  you  are  agreed  amongst 
yourselves  we  will  listen  to  you  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  our  work 
to  do."  How  are  we  to  reach  these  men  ?  and  how  are  we  lo  bring 
our  religion  to  bear  upon  them  ?  We  do  not  want  so  much  preaching  ; 
we  want  doing.  It  is  practical  Christianity  which  is  needed.  How 
can  the  clergy  further  commercial  morality  ?  They  have  to  deal  with 
both  sides  of  the  counter.  With  regard  to  the  seller — it  is  not  our  duty 
to  make  noisy  declamations  against  the  various  tricks  of  the  trade, 
against  which,  however,  we  must  certainly  protest;  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  effect  our  purpose  by  going  quietly  to  the  principals  of  the 
different  houses  of  business,  and  by  talking  these  questions  over  with 
them.  I  have  found  that  plan  to  work  admirably  in  my  own  experience. 
One  reform  which  I  think  we  could  effect  is  the  abolition  of  a  system 
hy  which  assistants  are  fined  for  not  selling  the  articles  which  they  have 
for  sale.  We  should  also  abolish  the  system  of  giving  a  bonus  upon 
old   goods. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  counter  there  must  be  more  honesty. 
1  have  heard  a  certain  lady  rejoice  at  having  made  a  bargain, 
and  I  wondered  whom  she  had  cheated  in  the  performance.  We 
want  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  our  people  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  infraction  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment, and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  paying  less  than  is  the  proper 
price  of  the  article  whichi  they  purchase.  There  is  another  point  on 
which  our  people's  consciences  need  to  be  awakened,  and  that  is  the 
practice  of  getting  into  debt.  Numbers  of  tradesmen  are  in  very  sore 
straits  because  of  bills  long  overdue.  Men  who  would  scorn  to  put 
their  hand  into  the  till  and  rob  their  tradesman  would  not  feel  their 
conscience  pricking  in  the  least  if  they  took  his  goods  and  kept  him  for 
a  long  interval  without  paying  him  that  which  is  his  due. 

We  must  impress  upon  our  people  the  necessity  of  a  simpler  style  of 
living.     Each  class  must  be  content  to  live  just  in  that  way  which  they 

^  Mr.  Staart  delivered  his  address  without  the  aid  of  MSS.     Through  an  inadver* 
teoce  it  was  not  taken  down  by  the  oflFicial  reporter,  and  only  a  resunU  CMi  be  given. 
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can  afford.  It  is  easy  to  give  entertainments  at  the  expense  of  our 
butcher  and  confectioner,  or  to  dress  well  at  the  expense  of  our  milliner 
and  dressmaker,  and  we  can  be  as  orthodox  in  our  faith  as  we  please  ; 
but  unless  we  deal  justly  with  our  fellow-men,  Jesus  Christ  has  failed  in 
us.  We  have  been  teaching  love  and  consideration  for  the  fallen  and 
the  ruined,  but  what  we  want  to  preach  now  is  justice  between  man  and 
man.  We  must  maintain  that  upon  both  sides  of  the  counter  there 
should  be  perfect  justice. 

The  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds   Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Rochester. 

In  speaking,  as  a  clergyman,  on  practical  religion  in  commerce  and 
other  business  relations,  I  would  endeavour  to  answer  two  questions 
which  seem  to  me  of  primary  importance — how  far  are  we  clergy 
justified  in  interfering  ?  and  by  what  methods  may  we  most  successfully 
apply  such  influence  as  we  may  possess  ? 

We  are  taught  to  be  cautious,  by  those  laymen  who  would  instruct  us 
in  theology  and  in  our  pastoral  duties,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge,  and  also  by  those  of  our  reverend  brethren 
who  have  made  in  their  zeal  a  similar  display  of  incompetence,  and 
have  evoked  from  experts  kindly  disposed  to  them  the  just  reproof, 
"  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi." 

Even  though  we  are  assured  that*  we  are  right,  and  that  he  whom  we 
would  admonish  is  wrong,  there  is  still  need  of  caution,  lest  we  only 
add  anger  and  recklessness  to  evil-doing.  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor,  the 
artist,  told  me  that,  seeing  in  the  window  of  a  shop  in  the  City  a  print 
of  his  picture,  V  The  Weighing  of  the  Deer,"  with  a  label  announcing 
the  low  amount  for  which  the  public  might  secure  "  this  splendid 
engraving  of  the  famous  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,"  he  went  in 
and  mildly  remonstrated  ''  that  some  mistake  must  have  been  made, 
because  the  picture  was  not  by  Landseer,  but  by  an  artist  of  the  name 
of  Taylor."  The  proprietor  surveyed  him  with  the  serene  contempt 
of  a  chronic  liar,  and  replied,  '*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
minding  your  own  business,  and  we'll  send  for  you  when  we  want  you 
to  manage  ours." 

I  know  only  of  two  cases  in  which  clergymen  have  instructed  manu- 
facturers to  their  infinite  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  half  the 
civilized  world,  in  the  practical  management,  the  mechanical  details,  of 
their  business,  and  both  these  were  Nottinghamshire  men.  The 
Reverend  William  Lee,  Vicar  of  Calverton,  was  the  inventor,  in  1589, 
of  the  framework  stocking  knitting  machine,  ^nd  the  Reverend  Edmund 
Cartwright,  Vicar  of  Marnham,  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards 
designed  and  completed  the  power  loom.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  advocate 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  had  lost  his  heart  to  a  fair  maiden  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  passionately  fond  of  knitting, 
and  during  his  visits  appeared  to  be  much  more  interested  in  her  work 
than  in  her  lover.  And  it  was,  they  say,  from  constantly  watching  those 
provoking  needles,  and  from  wondering  with  a  jealous  eye  how  they 
might  be  superseded,  that  he  gained  the  first  idea  of  that  elaborate 
discovery  which  he  afterwards  so  ably  realized.  Cartwright,  on  his 
return  from  Matlock,  where  he  had  met  some  Manchester  manufacturers, 
astonished  his  family  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  home,  throwing  about 
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his  aims  with  wild  evolutions,  suggestive  of  a  strait  waistcoat.  But  he 
well  knew  what  he  was  about.  In  imagination  he  was  weaving  and 
throwing  the  shuttle ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  his  first  loom  was 
completed.  Lee  derived  but  little  pecuniary  aid  from  his  discovery  \ 
but  Cartwright,  although  a  mill  containing  five  hundred  of  his  looms 
was  burnt  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  erected,  obtained,  in  1809,  a  grant 
from  Parliament  of  ;^i 0,000  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  his  country.  And  what  benefactors  have  stronger  claims  upon 
our  gratitude  than  those  who  bring  health  and  comfort  to  our  bodies 
with  their  Nottingham  hose,  and. adorn  our  wives  and  our  homes  with 
their  beautiful  Nottingham  lace?  When  there  is  a  re-appearance  of 
Lees  and  Cartwrights  among  the  clergy,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they 
should  instruct  the  manufacturers,  but  not  till  then. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  to  take  sides  with  capital  against  labour, 
or  with  the  employed  against  the  employer.  We  are  not  to  take 
it  y  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  masters  are  always  in  the  right, 
and  the  servants  always  in  the  wrong.  Nor  are  we  to  obtrude 
ourselves  as  champions  of  the  working-classes,  as  though  every  rich 
man  was  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,  and  every  poor  man  a  Lazarus  at 
his  gate  ;  to  regard  them  as  though  they  had  a  monopoly  of  work,  as 
though  there  were  no  mental  as  well  as  manual  labour — sweat  of  brain 
as  well  as  of  brow — and  to  forget  that  there  are  drones  in  the  hive. 
I  inquired  from  one  of  the  demagogues  who  were  sent  out  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  to  inform  the  farm  labourers  that  they  were 
being  starved  to  death  by  their  bloated  and  opulent  employers,  why  he 
and  his  disciples  were  so  bitter  against  the  clergy ;  and  his  answer  was, 
that  we  knew  the  grievances  of  those  who  worked  on  the  farm,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  led  the  endeavour  to  repress  them.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  lived  my  life  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  that  the  labourer  was 
in  a  much  better,  and  the  farmer  in  a  much  worse,  condition  than  they 
had  been  for  half  a  century  ;  but  that  under  no  circumstances  could  we. 
who  were  sent  to  minister  unto  all,  give  to  either  side  our  sole  support, 
or  do  anything  which  might  injure  their  common  interests,  or  weaken 
their  mutual  attachments,  by  setting  class  against  class. 

It  does  not  become  us  to  denounce  any  special  trade  because  the 
article  which  it  produces  may  be  abused.  Men  may  eat  too  much, 
drink  too  much,  smoke  too  much,  but  the  blame  is  for  them,  and  not 
for  the  purveyors  of  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  for  the  distiller  of  whisky 
and  the  brewer  of  beer,  or  the  importer  of  tobacco.  Sheffield  is  not 
responsible  when  a  poor  madman  cuts  his  throat  with  a  razor  instead  of 
shaving  his  chin. 

There  is  great  peril  in  the  pr9ctice  of  exclusive  dealing,  although  it 
prevails  largely  in  certain  communities  outside  the  Church,  and  may  be 
in  some  cases  wise  and  just.  There  is  danger  lest  while  we  gather  up 
the  tares  we  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  We  abhor  the  sweating 
system,  the  crowded  rooms,  and  the  foul  atmosphere,  in  which  men  and 
women 

"  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread  a  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ;  '* 

but  if  you  were  suddenly  to  abolish  the   man  who  pays  the  wages, 
miserable  as  they  are,  you  would  take  the  bread  from  those  who  have 
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no  other  means  of  obtaining  it.  If  you  knew  that  some  manufacturer 
was  corrupting  and  seducing  the  young  girls  in  his  warehouse,  and  could 
expel  him  at  once,  as  he  deserves,  what  temptations  and  distress  would 
ensue  !  Go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone,  if  you 
see  hope  of  regaining  thy  brother,  but  take  heed  lest  thou  confuse  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty. 

Only  in  such  exceptional  cases  can  our  interference  be  justified.  A 
working-roan  being  asked  by  a  clergyman  what  wages  he  earned,  was 
told,  having  named  the  amount,  that  he  ought  to  receive  a  much  larger 
amount,  because  his  employer  was  making  a  fortune.  He  went 
accordingly  and  demanded  a  considerable  increase.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  receiving  quite  as  much  as  he  was  worth,  and  that  his  services 
would  be  no  longer  required.  Not  long  afterwards  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  clerical  adviser  soliciting  alms,  and  a  dozen  men  applied  for  the 
vacant  place. 

One  of  our  most  learned  and  estimable  bishops,  one,  moreover,  who 
has  been  a  successful  arbiter  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
has  recently  written,  that  "  one  simple  duty  is  laid  upon  us  all.  We 
can  practically  acknowledge  our  responsibility  as  purchasers  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  goods  we  buy  are  produced,  and  resolutely 
avoid  the  pursuit  of  cheap  bargains,  which  too  often  represent  sweated 
labour.'*  But  how  am  I  to  ascertain  these  conditions  ?  The  upright- 
ness or  depravity  of  the  man  who  grows,  who  imports,  who  retails,  my 
tea?  the  integrity  of  the  man  who  supplies  me  with  soap?  the  moral 
status  of  my  baker  ?  I  cannot  wait  to  inquire  at  the  station  whether  the 
directors  are  honourable  men,  the  porters  duly  remunerated  and  above 
the  suspicion  of  a  bribe. 

And  as  regards  economical  purchase,  unless  you  can  manifestly  prove 
cruelty  or  roguery,  neither  Parliaments  nor  policemen  can  prevent  Her 
Majesty's  lieges  from  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  because  there  are 
articles  which  are  cheap  and  good  and  profitable  to  those  who  make 
and  sell  them,  as  well  as  articles  which  are  cheap  and  nasty,  and  which 
are  associated  with  an  injurious  and  ill-paid  production. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  things  which  are  not  to  be  done.  What  can  we 
do?  From  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  society  and  in  private  conversation,  we  can  maintain 
those  great  principles,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  true,  which  many 
forsake,  but  which  none  can  deny — Industry  and  honesty,  temperance 
and  purity,  justice,  generosity,  brotherly  love.  We  appeal  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,  the  Divine  law  of  revelation,  and  to  the  witness 
of  conscience,  history,  and  personal  experience,  and  from  these  we  teach 
the  immutable  conditions  of  success  and  failure,  reward  and  retribution. 

To  all  alike  we  bring  the  same  message  of  pardon  and  of  punishment, 
life  and  death.  When  we  speak  to  employers,  for  example,  those 
inspired  words  which  bid  them  be  fervent  in  business,  to  gain  by  trad- 
ing, to  make  the  best  market  of  their  time,  whatsoever  their  hand  findeth 
to  do,  to  do  it  with  their  might,  we  warn  them  of  the  perils  of  covet- 
ousness  and  of  making  haste  to  be  rich.  Dishonest  gains  may  enrich  for 
a  time,  but  short  measures  and  weights,  and  false  samples  and  brands, 
and  adulterations  and  counterfeits,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and 
will  ultimately  bring  disaster. 

Tyre  was  the  capital  of  the  commercial  world,  "  the  crowning  city ; 
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her  merchants  were  princes,  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth,'' 
but  in  her  prosperity  and  pride  she  forgot  God,  and  Ichabod,  ^Uhe  glory 
is  departed,"  was  written  upon  that  fair  city,  whose  ruins  may  yet  be  seen 
sabmerged  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  There  was  a  time  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  when  our  English  cloth  was  in  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  ship-owners  of  Genoa  and  Venice  took  in  cargoes  of 
English  woollen  in  the  Thames  for  the  East.  With  these  goods  the 
Portuguese  sailed  to  Barbary  and  the  Caucasus,  to  the  Indies,  Brazil 
and  Peru.  On  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube  men  wore  English 
fustian.  What  happened  ?  Honesty  was  sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  gain, 
and  news  came  from  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  that  huge  bales  of  English 
goods  were  lying  unsold  upon  the  wharves,  deficient  in  quality,  weight, 
and  manufacture.  Always  so.  So  to-day,  though  on  a  minor  scale. 
Nottingham  —I  rejoice  as  a  Nottinghamshire  man  to  say  it — has  main- 
tained for  centuries  her  reputation,  trading  among  the  nations  ;  but  we 
are  all  of  us  conversant  with  cases  of  gross  imposition  in  various  articles 
of  manufacture,  by  which  our  credit  has  been  tarnished,  and  our 
commerce  has  been  crippled  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  unscrupulous 
men.  They  believed,  as  most  men  believe,  that  money  will  buy  happi- 
ness ;  but  we  have  it  from  one  who  was  the  richest  and  cleverest  man  of 
his  day,  that  he  who  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor 
he  that  loveth  abundance  with  increase.  **  I  was  a  far  happier  man,"  it 
has  been  said,  **  when  I  was  a  poor  clerk  with  ^50  a  year  at  Liverpool, 
than  I  am  now  with  all  these  carriages  and  servants,  and  half  a  million 
of  money.'*  '*  You  may  buy  gold,"  sighed  another,  who  had  sacrificed 
health  to  wealth,  *•  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear." 

There  is,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  money  will  buy  happiness,  but  few 
there  be  that  find  it.  George  Peabody  was  dining  with  some  friends  at 
Baltimore,  a  city  in  which  he  has  spent  some  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
public  good,  and  he  was  asked  by  one  of  them  whether  it  had  always 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  make  those  splendid  donations?  He 
replied  that  there  was  a  time  when  his  sole  desire  was  to  make  money, 
but  that,  as  he  became  rich,  the  conviction  that  he  might  do  good  to 
others,  the  Divine  injunction,  '*  charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be 
willing  to  communicate,  glad  to  distribute,"  constrained  him  to  make  the 
experiment.  '^  I  saw  the  need  when  I  was  in  London  of  better  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  ;  I  built  two  or  three  blocks  of  houses,  and  I 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  I  have  continued  to  give 
considerable  sums  in  aid  of  my  poorer  brethren.*'  He  might  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Some  two  or  three  years  after  these  dwellings 
were  6nished  I  went  to  an  exhibition  of  window  plants  grown  by 
working-men,  and  three-fourths  of  the  prizes  were  won  by  those  who 
lived  in  Peabody  Buildings.  May  God's  blessing  be  upon  all  those  who 
bring  more  health  to  the  homes  and  more  brightness  to  the  lives  of  the 
poor!  who  establish,  or  support,  the  arboretum,  the  park,  the  gardens, 
the  playgrounds,  the  institutes,  the  galleries,  the  baths,  the  music,  the 
excursions. 

I  believe  that  generous  masters  will  have  good  and  grateful  servants. 
I  read  recently  in  The  Times  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  resides 
about  an  hour's  journey  from  Nottingham,  and  who  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  iron,  coal,  and  engineering  companies, 
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employing  in  the  aggregate  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  writes,  **  When 
ever  the  state  of  trade  has  warranted  an  advance  of  wages  in  the  past, 
the  men  have  received  it,  and  all  such  advances  have  been  paid  without 
any  asking  from  the  men,  the  consequence  being  that  the  most  friendly- 
spirit  has  prevailed  between  the  workmen  and  myself,  and  is  certain  to 
continue." 

And  yet  something  more,  something  better,  is  due  from  those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians — Christian  sympathy.  There 
was  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  and  his  name  was  Boaz,  and  he  came  from 
Bethlehem  to  his  fields,  and  he  said  unto  the  reapers,  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you  "  ;  and  they  answered  him,  "The  Lord  bless  thee."  His  first 
thought  was  not  about  the  crops  or  the  market,  but  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  and  of  his  fellowmen.  How  much  more,  then,  should  we 
remember,  **  Brethren,  ye  are  debtors  to  God  and  to  your  neighbour," 
to  love  Him,  and  to  love  one  another.  And  so  Paul  wrote  to 
Philemon  about  Onesimus,  a  servant  who  had  wronged  his  master, 
but  had  repented  and  become  a  Christian,  that  he  was  not  only 
to  receive  him,  but  to  regard  him  as  something  more  than  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved.  I  know  of  no  sight  on  earth  more  suggestive  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  than  the  members  of  a  family,  a  household,  a 
community,  kneeling  side  by  side  and  praying  as  brothers  and  sisters 
to  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
witness  this  united  devotion  in  a  Nottingham  warehouse  before  work 
began  ;  and  let  the  faithless  and  the  prayerless  jeer  as  they  please — 

'*  That  house  shall  always  prosper. 
And  never  shall  decay, 
In  which  Almighty  God 
Is  worshipped  day  by  day.'* 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  have  your  assent  when  I  repeat,  ir^ 
conclusion,  the  belief  of  my  experience,  that  we  clergymen  shall 
promote  practical  religion  in  commerce  and  other  business  relations, 
not  by  identifying  ourselves  with  any  particular  class,  or  by  interfering 
in  matters  which  we  do  not  understand  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but 
by  preaching  to  both  alike  those  great  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
which  are  meant  for  us  all,  the  power  of  prayer,  the  truth  of  the  Word, 
the  grace  of  the  Sacraments — "the  Faith  which  worketh  by  Love." 

We  shall  best  fulfil  our  ministry  of  reconciliation  by  denouncing 
mere  selfishness,  whether  of  the  employer  or  of  the  employed,  and  by 
reminding  both  of  the  Apostle's  warning,  '*  Let  no  man  go  beyond  nor 
defraud  his  brother."  So  long  as  masters  minimise  wages  and  servants 
minimise  work,  so  long  as  their  sole  object  is  to  get  as  much  as  they 
can  out  of  each  other  at  the  least  outlay  of  money  or  labour — ^and 
unions,  and  federations,  and  co-operations,  mean  cash  and  nothing 
more  ;  so  long  as  there  is  no  participation  in  the  profits  of  prosperity 
and  no  sympathy  in  the  losses  of  adversity ;  so  long  as  there  is  na 
encouragement,  no  restraint,  on  those  who  rejoice  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
of  whom  Shakespeare  wrote,  that  they  would 

"  Rather  behold 
Seditious  numbers,  pestering  in  our  streets,  than  see 
The  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shop,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly  ;  " 
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so  long  as  the  idea  of  social  union  has  no  spiritual  element ; — ^so  long 
for  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  unstable  as  water,  there  shall  be  great 
searchings  of  heart.  But  when  the  conscience  is  troubled,  and  the 
heart  is  purified,  and  the  mind  is  instructed  by  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  then  there  shall  be  justice  between  man  and  man — Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim. 

My  brothers,  let  us  pray  for  that  Christian  charity  which  alone 
can  make  men  of  one  mind,  which  alone  can  empower  us  to  be  true 
and  just  in  all  our  dealings,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  us.     For  this  let  us  work  and  hope : — 

"Through  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease  ; 
And  like  a  bell  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  *  Peace.' " 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  H.  Ward,  Vicar  of  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

1  ONLY  wish  to  urge  that  there  is  great  necessity  for  the  clergy  to  be  in  practical 
touch  with  their  people  on  such  matters  as  have  been  brought  ^fore  us  this  morning, 
so  that  we  should  not  deal  with  them  in  a  fantastical  or  hysterical  manner.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  more  hopeful  spirit  now  existing  of  the  calm,  strong,  practical 
sense  of  Christian  duty  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  evil,  grief,  and  distress,  in 
contxast  with  the  splashy,  delirious  ideas  which  obtained  in  days  gone  by.  Consider- 
able sensation  has  been  created  by  the  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new 
novel,  **  The  Christian,"  and  whilst  one  cannot  but  feel  the  great  earnestness  of  the 
author,  he  cannot  but  see  that  there  is  an  utter  failure  to  depict  either  the  type  of 
Christianity  which  exists,  or  ought  to  exist,  amongst  the  clergy.  All  the  more,  there- 
fore, I  welcome  all  we  have  heard  this  morning  in  the  excellent  papers  which  have 
been  read. 


The  Rev,  F.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Westow,  York ;  Hon.  Sec.  of 

the  Church  Sanitary  Association. 

I  VRNTURB  respectfully  to  submit  that  bishops  should  require  from  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  in  view  of  the  clergy  setting  forth 
the  Christian  obligation  of  caring  "  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul,"  and  aiding 
sanitary  anthorities  in  securing  for  all  pure  air,  pure  water,  abundant  light,  proper 
food,  improved  dwellings,  wholesome  surroundings,  and  the  greatest  possible 
immunity  from  infectious  diseases. 


The  Rieht  Rev.  the  Chairman. 


't> 


I  THINK  that  after  the  excellent  advice  which  the  last  speaker  has  tendered  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  the  discussion  might  suitably  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  meeting 
closed.  Having  had  some  experience  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  have  had  this  morning  some  quite  unusually  interesting  and  instructive  addresses, 
and  I  desire  to  express  the  gratification  of  the  meeting  for  the  valuable  papers  and 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered,  and  I  thank  the  Dean  of  Ely  particularly  for 
impressing  upon  us  the  importance '  of  remembering,  as  we  sometimes  do  not 
remember  sufficiently,  how  much  more  valuable  a  man  is  than  a  sheep.  I  also  desire 
to  thank  Mr.  Talbot  for  his  excellent  paper.  Mr.  Taiboi  is  spending  his  life  in 
fartheranctf  of  the  cause  which  lies  so  near  to  his  heart,  and  I  could  not  help 
being  stirred  by  his  appeal  to  us  to  do  our  best  to  make  the  dry  bones  of  the  law 
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alive  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  A  word  of  special  (hanks,  too,  is  due  to  the  Dean 
of  Rochester.  It  is  always  amongst  the  pleasures  of  the  Church  Congress  to  hear 
Dean  Hole  ;  and  it  is  not  only  one  of  our  pleasures,  hut  we  carry  away  with  us  a 
certain  inspirt^tion  from  what  he  says.  He  uplifts  us,  and  the  time  is  always  pleasant 
when  he  is  addressing  us.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  venture  on  two  criticisms  of 
his  most  interesting  speech.  The  Dean  seemed  to  me  to  deprecate  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  in  matters  of  commercial  morality  until  there  shall  arise  men  like  the 
two  Nottingham  worthies  to  whom  he  referred.  He  told  us  that  he  only  knew  of 
two  clergymen  who  had  instructed  or  illuminated  working-men,  and  then  he  told  us 
of  the  two  very  valuable  and  interesting  inventions.  I  had  hoped  that  Dean  Hole 
would  have  added  that  there  are  a  thousand  other  ways  in  which  the  clergy  all  over 
the  country  have  instructed  business  men  and  working-men  in  regard  to  their  com- 
mercial or  industrial  life,  and  not  the  least  among  these  clergymen  is  the  Dean  of 
Rochester  himself.  Then,  too,  I  almost  fear  that  Dean  Hole  has  not  fully  grasped 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  to  which  he  referred  in  his  speech.  He 
began  by  speaking  against  the  Christian  Sodal  Union,  and  he  really  ended  by 
blessing  it.  I  venture  to  ask  the  Dean  to  pursue  his  study  and  investigations  in 
reference  to  the  aims,  objects,  and  methods  of  the  Union,  and  not  to  be  content  with 
the  luminous  discourse  of  an  anonymous  lecturer.  If  the  Dean  will  place  himself  in 
communication  with  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  find 
the  Dean  one  of  the  lecturers  on  behalf  of  the  Union.  If  he  will  only  devote  careful 
study  to  the  sAms  and  objects  of  the  Union,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  result  the 
Dean  may  be  expected  to  exclaim,  "Why,  bless  me,  it's  a  child  of  my  own."  I  urge 
you  each  and  all  to  do  what  in  you  lies  by  words  and  influence  to  make  our  Chris- 
tianity more  practical  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  lived  for  many  years  in  Bristol, 
and  amongst  the  happiest  of  my  recollections  of  that  time  is  the  fact  that  twice 
during  those  years  I  was  invited  to  intervene  in  trade  disputes,  and  I  have  been  able 
by  my  arbitration  to  re-establish  harmony  and  goodwill  as  between  masters  and 
men. 
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Causes  Affecting  the  Supply  of  Suitable  Men,  and  Means 

of  Increasing  it. 

The   Rev.  A.  J.  WORLLEDGE,  M.A.,  Canon    Residentiary  and 

Chancellor  of  Truro  Cathedral. 

I. — The  Present  Position,  Let  us  begin  with  an  estimate  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  in  England  with  regard  to  {a)  the  supply 
of  men,  and  {p)  the  quality  of  the  m^n  supplied.  Ot  the  claims  also  of  the 
Colonial  and  Missionary  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  with 
their  ninety-two  Diocesan  bishops,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  English  and  native  clergymen,  we  are  forbidden  by  the 
events  of  1897  to  be  unmindful.  And  although  statistics  must  be 
limited  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  at  home,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
recollect  that,  in  increasing  numbers,  the  Colonial  and  Mission  Field 
is  drawing  from  it  devoted  and  able  recruits. 

(a)  A  few  significant  figures  will  represent  phenomena  which  need 
more  attention  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  them*  In  1886,  nine 
hundred  and  three  men  were  ordained  to  the  diaconate,  and  to  the 
priesthood,  seven  hundred  and  two;  the  total,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  five.  In  1896,  the  number  admitted  deacons  was 
six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  —  in  other  words,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  less  than  ten  years  before;  the  decrease  was  fifty  in  the 
ordinations  to  the  priesthood ;  the  total,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  The  number  ordained  last  year  was  the  lowest  since  1876, 
while  the  population  rises  at  an  ayerage  rate  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  The  statistics  of  1897  seem  likely  to  exhibit  a  further 
loss.  Nor  is  this  sudden.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
decline,  sure,  although  irregular.  It  may  be  fairly  represented  by  an 
average  decrease  of  fifty-seven  annually  ordained    to  the    diaconate. 
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Make  what  allowance  you  will  for  fluctuations  due  to  accidental  reasons, 
facts  such  as  these  need  investigation  as  to  their  causes. 

(b)  Of  the  quality  of  the  men  supplied  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  and  in 
some  of  the  deepest  aspects  of  the  question  one  cannot  generalize  at 
all.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degrees,  e,g,^  do  not  always  imply  what 
may  be  termed  a  good  education.  For  the  pass-degrees,  the  examina- 
tions can  hardly  be  described  as  searching.  Nor,  at  the  present  time, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  of  which  some  are  altogether  praise- 
worthy, do  these  degrees  always  connote  traditions  in  which  we  would 
that  all  who  are  ordained  might  share.  But  the  percentage  of  candi- 
dates whose  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degrees  carry  with  them  a  wealth 
of  association  which  the  Ministry  cannot  over-value,  never  rising  during 
the  last  decade  higher  than  sixty-two,  has  fallen  during  the  last  few 
years  to  fifty-eight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
candidates  with  degrees  from  other  universities,  chiefly  Durham  and 
London,  has  been  rapid  and  remarkable.  Thus,  of  those  ordained  last 
year,  four-fifths  had  degrees  of  some  sort.  From  all  the  universities,  the 
Honour  schools  are  not  without  a  fairly  proportionate  representation  in 
the  ordination  lists.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  success  in  passing  an 
examination,  even  of  a  strict  character,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  training.  But,  without  pressing  the  fact  that 
not  a  few  non-graduate  clerg3rmen,  especially  those  who  most  con- 
scientiously improve  their  education  after  their  ordination,  are,  in  all 
respects,  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  degrees,  what  has  been  said 
disproves  assertions,  as  inaccurate  as  they  are  mischievous,  that  '*  a  very 
large  proportion  of  candidates  for  ordination  '*  have  not  graduated  at  a 
university,  and  that  in  the  ordination  lists  men  who  have  graduated  in 
the  Honour  schools  need  a  microscope  for  their  discovery.  It  may 
be  added  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  supply  that,  although  it  is  not 
required  of  any,  a  very  considerable  number  of  graduates  voluntarily 
spend  time  and  money,  and  not  a  little  self-discipline,  in  sdhie  form 
of  special  training. 

n. — Causes  affecting  the  supply.  Yet,  despite  these  signs  of  improve- 
ment, we  know  that  a  large  number  of  men  suitable  for  the  Ministry, 
devout,  able,  upright  men,  disappoint  us.  when  we  might  expect  them 
to  join  us.  From  the  higher  classes  of  society,  recruits  are  too  few. 
Among  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  many  hold  back,  and  poverty  is  not  always 
the  explanation.  At  home,  the  ranks  of  business  and  professional  men 
do  not  often  contribute  the  strongest  characters,  nor  the  clearest  brains. 
In  the  Colonies,  Colonists  seldom  offer  their  sons  or  themselves  for  the 
great  task  of  keeping  these  powerful  communities  in  touch  with  God. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  higher  training  is  more  important  than  a  mere 
increase  in  numbers.  It  is  true  also  that,  between  the  numbers  of  men 
ordained  and  the  means  of  their  maintenance,  some  proportion  should 
be  observed.  But,  if  numbers  fall  below  the  needs  of  the  Church's 
work,  which  to  the  nobler  spirits  must  be  the  foremost  consideration, 
and  if,  among  the  most  suitable,  many  stand  aloof,  we  may  become  like 
those  who  should  build  their  towers  without  soldiers  enough  to  man 
them.     I^t  us  enumerate  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present  position. 

(a)  Of  the  most  obvious  little  need  be  said.  In  homes,  not  of  the 
clergy  alone,  but  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  laity,  whence  the  Ministry 
should  be  largley  recruited,  '^  agricultural  depression  "  means  a  good 
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deal.  In  the  fact  that  in  1886  the  tithe-rent  charge,  which  is  now 
only  J[fi^  17s.  I  id.,  was  ;^9o  los.  3d.,  we  may  find  some  explanation 
of  the  other  fact  that  newly '  ordained  deacons  then  numbered  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  more  than  they  do  now.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  are  grave  reasons  why  parents  may  hesitate  to  encourage 
their  sons  to  enter  the  Ministry.  It  may  be  that  not  a  few  high-minded 
lads  will  themselves  conceal  a  vocation,  fearing  for  others  the  sacrifices 
involved  in  their  education  while  they  might  be  supporting  themselves. 
When  the  call  of  God  is  too  evident  to  allow  of  such  hesitation,  the 
expenses  involved  in  a  son's  education  for  the  Ministry  mean  poverty, 
sometimes  privation,  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  generally  secret  and 
silent.  It  might  be  expected  that  to  meet  such  sacrifices  the  Church 
as  a  body  would  take  generous  action.  Candour  compels  us  to  confess 
that,  as  a  body,  the  Church  does  nothing,  and,  as  individuals,  Church- 
men do  very  little. 

For  this  special  cause,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Associations  at  present  in  existence  to  supply  help  towards  ordination, 
where  it  is  needed,  are  inadequate,  and,  in  some  cases,  limfted  to  one 
school  of  thought.  It  is  felt  by  many  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  the  consciences  of  Churchmen  will  never  be  roused  to  a 
sense  of  its  vital  importance  until  an  organization,  truly  representative, 
sanctioned  by  the  Episcopate,  perhaps  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
**  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund,"  takes  the  place  of  some  of  the  small 
Associations,  which  cannot  grapple  with  the  need.  With  the  work  done 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  and  the  leading  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  this  matter,  of  which  a  conspicuous  instance  is  the  **  Congrega- 
tional Institute ''  in  this  City  of  Nottingham,  the  feeble  and  unmethodical 
efforts  made  by  the  Church  of  England  compare  unfavourably.  Surely 
the  subject  is  one  which  demands  mention  not  infrequent  in  our  leading 
pulpits.  In  almsgiving,  some  proportion  should  be  urged.  A  gift  of 
^500  to  help  to  train  completely  two  youths  who  would  make  full 
proof  of  their  ministry,  would  go  immeasurably  further  than  ;^5oo 
to  enlarge  an  organ,  or  to  decorate  a  church  already  so  embellished 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  spend  the  money. 

We  must  pass  to  causes  less  tangible,  but  perhaps  more  powerful,  in 
keeping  back  many  in  whose  cases  financial  considerations  are  felt  less, 
or  not  at  all. 

(^)  From  all  ranks,  if  it  is  to  be  vigorous,  although  with  due  pre- 
paration, the  Ministry  must  be  recruited.  But  from  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  and  county  families,  from  the  wealthier  and  the  leisured  classes, 
the  Church  has  a  right  to  expect  a  supply  of  men  devoted  to  the 
Ministry  far  larger  than  is  now  the  case.  To  a  clergyman  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  gauging  the  tone  of  young  men  of  these  classes,  the 
question  was  put,  "  How  do  they  think  of  the  Ministry  ?  "  The  answer 
was  prompt :  *'  They  don't  think  of  it  at  all."  In  many  cases,  enthusiasm 
and  effort  are  checked  by  luxury.  From  the  home,  luxury  spreads  into 
many  schools,  and  to  large  sections  of  university  life.  To  be 
enthusiastic,  or  even  eagerly  interested,  in  anything  touching  the  higher 
life,  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  considered  to  be  ''  bad  form.*' 
In  the  universities,  this  attitude  of  criticism,  and  then  of  indifference, 
is  a  blight  on  immature  vocations  to  the  Ministry.  It  is  a  subtle  influence 
26 
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which  should  he  checked,  not  in  the  least  encouraged,  by  all  who  wish 
to  see  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  efficiently  recruited. 

(c)  From  careful  enquiry  there  are  reasons  for  saying  that,  not  from 
belief,  but  from  what  seems  to  them — from  what,  in  fact,  may  become — 
a  structure  of  belief  too  elaborate,  men  are  shrinking  who,  if  ordained, 
might  become  very  leaders  of  men.  In  acknowledging  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  high  ideal  for  the  Ministry,  such  as  it  appears  in  the 
measured  words  of  the  English  Ordinal,  or  e,g.^  in  the  sermons  of  Dean 
Church,  these  men  would  be  the  foremost.  But  they  cannot  honestly 
adopt  ecstatic  language  imitated  from  some  French  or  Italian  writers 
on  the  subject.  At  the  intricacy  of  certain  devotional  analyses, 
demanded  as  tests  of  spirituality  from  all,  they  tell  us  that  they  are 
**  bewildered.'*  With  requirements  not  imposed  by  the  Church  to  say 
this,  or  to  do  that,  which  to  them  might  be  unreal,  they  cannot  comply. 
They  plead  for  "  simplification"  in  some  methods  of  leaching,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  of  training.  We  must  take  care,  unless  we  wish  to  lose 
some  very  noble  work  in  the  Ministry,  that  within  the  limits  ample, 
though  defined,  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  who  are  called  to  do  her 
service  may  receive  from  bishops  and  priests  alike  the  generous  and 
trustful  welcome,  which  they  have  a  moral  right  to  expect. 

(d)  There  is,  again,  ground  for  believing  that  the  principles  of  the 
**  higher  criticism"  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  certain  forms, 
to  the  New,  occasion  difficulties  by  which  ordination  is  sometimes 
hindered.  Without  a  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  all  true  criticism,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  some,  unable  to  harmonize  their  own  ideas  of  the 
**  higher  criticism  "  with  the  language  used  about  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Ordinal,  are  conscientiously  deterred  from  offering  themselves  for 
the  Ministry. 

(e)  And,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  the  great  uncertainties  as  to 
an  honourable  livelihood  in  the  Ministry  must  be  faced.  True,  indeed 
(to  use  Dr.  Liddon's  words),  the  written  law  of  the  English  Church,  as 
expressed  in  Article  XXIII.,  practically  says  "that  for  marriage  or 
celibacy  there  is  ample  room  within  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  ample 
and  reciprocal  honour."  But  there  is,  in  this  matter,  a  public  opinion 
felt  almost  to  exact  marriage  from  a  recently  ordained  clergyman,  as  a 
passport  to  confidence,  and  a  condition  of  pastoral  usefulness.  In  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  patrons,  both  clerical  and  lay,  that  public  opinion 
exerts  an  influence  altogether  excessive  in  the  distribution  of  patronage. 
But  public  opinion  by  no  means  recognizes  the  justice  of  assisting  the 
clergy  in  maintaining  burdens  which  it  almost  imposes.  A  man  who  would 
face  cheerfully  the  frugality  of  a  celibate  life,  at  least  for  several  years, 
may  well  shrink  from  the  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  often  fatal 
to  ministerial  usefulness,  entailed  by  too  many  clerical  marriages,  the 
result,  not  always  of  improvidence,  but  of  the  slow  pressure  of  public 
opinion. 

III. — What  can  be  done  to  overcome  these  obstacles  ? 

{a)  In  the  home,  might  not  some  parents  dedicate,  at  least,  one  son 
at  his  baptism  distinctly  to  the  Ministry  ?  God  would  often  make  such 
a  dedication  effectual.  Might  not  the  idea  of  a  call  to  God  for  this 
sacred  mission  be  more  deeply  taught?  The  single  sentence,  ''God 
claims  you,"  heard  in  boyhood,  made  a  great  lawyer,  who  afterwards 
became   Lord   Chancellor  of  England,  a  life-long  servant   of  Christ. 
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Would  not  many  a  vocation  to  the  Priesthood  have  been  upheld  by  the 
teaching  which  in  that  sentence  is  implied  ? 

{i)  In  the  public  school  life  of  England,  purer  and  more  religious 
than  it  is  the  fashion  in  some  circles  to  describe  it,  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere in  which,  by  a  little  wise  insight  and  encouragement,  far  more 
could  be  done  in  enlisting  lads  for  the  work  of  the  Priesthood.  There 
are  difficulties,  and  the  religious  teaching  is  not  always  as  complete  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  is  ungrateful  to  ignore  the  strong  religious  influences, 
more  welcome  than  some  imagine,  at  work  in  many  of  our  great  schools. 
At  the  school  confirmations,  hours  in  which,  unseen  but  not  unfelt,  the 
Presence  in  power  of  the  Paraclete  is,  indeed,  vouchsafed,  could  not 
the  bishops,  with  all  the  weight  of  their  high  office,  appeal  for  recruits  ? 
Would  not  the  heroism  of  true  ministers  of  Christ,  **  worn  soldiers  "  (to 
use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's)  '4n  the  annals  of  the  bloodless  warfare 
of  the  Gospel,"  strike  home,  at  such  a  time,  if  rightly  presented,  to 
youthful  hearts  ?  Might  not  young  masters  at  the  public  and  grammar 
schools,  who  would  make  the  best  of  recruiting  sergeants,  be  ordained, 
without  conditions,  difficult,  if  not  prohibitive,  on  the  titles  of  their 
masterships  alone?  If  a  boy  can  say,  ^' No  one  ever  helped  me  so 
much  as  that  master  who  was  a  layman,"  he  will  be  apt,  in  making  up 
his  mind  whether  to  be  ordained  or  not,  to  underrate  gifts  and 
opportunities  more  largely  offered  to  a  clergyman  than  to  a  layman. 

(V)  And  those,  half-conscious  of  a  real  vocation,  who  plead  for 
"  simplification,"  we  should  be  ready  to  help  and  welcome,  as  far  as  we 
can  rightly  do  so.  Before  ordination,  examination-papers  and  text- 
books dealing  mainly  with  controversies  and  minor  details,  instead 
of  positive  truths  and  fundamental  principles,  repel  some.  After 
ordination,  the  thought  of  a  Ministry  in  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
no  encouragement  may  be  given  to  study,  or  care  in  teaching,  or  real 
iDinistration  to  souls,  will  certainly  deter  others.  A  Ministry  of  which 
the  higher  ideals  are  cramped  and  weakened  by  over-organization  and 
the  incessant  rush  of  petty  details,  will  fail  to  win  the  sympathies  of 
many  men  who  know  that,  under  such  conditions,  character  and  work 
alike  must  deteriorate. 

{d)  In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  ministerial  life,  more  certainty 
might  be  secured  by  a  better  regulated  distribution  of  public  patronage. 
with  which  not  a  few  private  patrons  would  probably  co-operate.  l*he 
panacea  for  all  evils  is  really  not  to  be  found  in  '*  Boards  of  Patronage  " 
or  rigid  rules,  but  much  could  be  done  if  two  things  were  remembered — 
(i)  if  a  man  has  anything  in  him  he  has  a  moral  right  to  expect,  at  any 
rate  when  he  approaches  forty,  a  sphere  of  his  own.  It  is  a  legitimate 
ambition.  Younger  men  can  wait.  (2)  Work,  for  which  a  man  is 
obviously  fitted,  should  not  be  refused  him  because  he  may  be 
unmarried,  and  has  only  small  '*  private  means,"  or  none  at  all  with 
which,  indeed,  if  unmarried,  he  can  dispense.  To  say  that  an 
unmarried  parish  priest  is  incapable  of  true  pastoral  sympathy,  and 
unable  to  minister  aright  to  his  people,  is  to  ignore  some  of  the  best 
pastoral  work  done  in  the  Church  of  England.  Standing  once  at  the 
door  of  a  church,  in  a  colliery  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
to  watch  a  Sunday  school  procession  pass,  in  which  people  of  all  ages 
joined,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  say  as  the  venerable  vicar  appeared, 
•'Eh  !  he  brought  them  all  'oop."     What  priest  could  desire  higher 
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praise  ?  But  in  Canon  John  Sharp,  they  have  had  at  Horbury  for  over 
fifty  years  an  unmarried  pastor.  Wise  counsels  given  by  the  bishop  to 
candidates  for  ordination  on  this  subject,  sympathy  afterwards  practically 
extended  to  married  and  unmarried  alike,  would  forestall  difficulties, 
and  guide  public  opinion  aright. 

(e)  A  word  is  enough  in  regard  to  one  duty,  last,  but  the  greatest. 
Had  we  kept  Enibertide  as  we  should,  there  would  be  little  need  to 
discuss  ''the  supply  of  men  suitable  for  the  Ministry."  That  to  an 
office  of  "  so  great  excellency  and  so  great  difficulty  "  the  wills  of  men, 
despite  all  obstacles*  should  be  led  to  devote  themselves,  can  be  due 
only  to  the  perpetual  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  wills  of  those 
moved  by  Him  to  this  work.  The  condition  indispensable  to  a 
constant  supply  of  **fit  persons  to  serve  in  the  sacred  Ministry  of  the 
Church  '*  has  been  laid  down  for  all  ages  by  Him  from  Whose  adorable 
Person  that  Ministry  is  alone  derived  :  **  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest." 


Provision  for  the  General  Preparation  of  Candidates. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  Prebendary 

of  Wells. 

The  portion  of  our  subject  allotted  to  me  is  "  The  General  Preparation 
of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,"  and  the  first  thing  that  I  should  wish  to 
say  about  it  is  this :  that  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  such  general  preparation,  and  that  it  should  be  made  as  thorough 
and  complete  as  possible,  yet  of  itself  \X  never  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
sufficient.  Old  ideas  and  prejudices  die  hard,  and  there  still  lingers  in 
many  quarters  the  belief  that  if  a  man  has  had  a  university  training,  and 
is  m  a  position  to  write  6.  A,  (what  a  magic  virtue  there  is  in  those 
letters  !)  after  his  name,  little  or  nothing  more  is  needed  to  prepare  him 
to  undertake  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister.  On  the  strength  of 
this  he  is  accepted  as  a  candidate,  and  if  he  can  pass  the  bishop's 
examination  (which  a  very  few  months'  reading  ought  to  enable  any 
fairly  intelligent  man  to  do)  he  is  ordained  forthwith.  But  what,  I  ask, 
would  be  thought  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in  any  other  line  of  life 
whatever?  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  person  here 
present  who  would  dream  of  entrusting  the  care  either  of  his  bodily 
health,  or  of  his  worldly  interests,  to  a  man  with  no  special  training  over 
and  above  his  general  university  course.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
office  of  supremest  importance  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  men  are 
still  allowed  to  pass  straight  from  the  universities  with  no  further  train- 
ing for  it  whatever. 

One  wonders  how  long  this  will  be  tolerated  and  when  the  Church 
will  awake  to  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  her  for  her  failure  to  insist 
upon  a  proper  training  for  all  her  ministers.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  candidates  themselves  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  secure  it.  They  know  their  incompetence  and  insufficiency.  They 
feel  the  need  of  help,  and  would  be  thankful  to  put  themselves  under 
instruction.  But  there  appear  to  be  two  classes  of  persons  who  need 
to  be  converted,     (a)  The  parent.     Paterfamilias  cannot  see  the  good 
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of  anything  more.  He  has  spent  large  sums  on  his  boy's  education, 
and  always  looked  to  the  degree  as  the  end  of  it.  The  lad  ought  to  be 
earning  something  for  himself  now.  And  so  lie  says  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  send  him  to  a  theological  college,  or  if  he  does  not  quite  like 
to  admit  the  smallness  of  his  means,  he  looks  about  for  other  excuses 
why  he  should  not  go  to  one,. and  discovers — what  persons  who  know 
nothing  about  the  subject  are  always  discovering — that  theological 
colleges  make  men  terribly  narrow  and  one-sided  ;  and  so  he  tells  you 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  hot-house  system,  and  finds  a  dozen  other 
good  reasons  why  his  boy  should  be  ordained  off-hand  with  no  further 
preparation  whatever,  (b)  The  second  class  of  persons  who  seem  to 
me  to  need  to  be  converted  are — ^and  I  say  it  with  all  due  respect — the 
bishops  themselves.  I  know  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  are 
quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  general  preparation  is  insufficient,  but  it 
is  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  bench  that  is  so  urgently  needed ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  would  only  all  unite,  and  one  and  all 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  special  training  of  some  sort  in  every  case, 
the  thing  would  be  secured  to-morrow.  I  do  not  ask  that  every  graduate 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  theological  college  after  taking  his 
degree.  I  should  like  to  see  this  myself,  but  I  admit  that  there  may  be 
room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it.  But  I  do  plead 
most  earnestly  that  evidence  of  some  special  training  under  proper  super- 
vision should  be  required  from  every  candidate  accepted  by  a  bishop. 
I  know  the  difficulties  that  are  said  to  stand  in  the  way :  the  bugbear 
of  expense  and  the  fear  of  frightening  men  away.  The  Church  might 
be  really  stronger  if  some  who  now  pass  straight  from  the  universities 
to  the  ministry  utere  frightened  away  ;  and  as  to  the  expense,  if, 
as  statistics  show,  more  than  half  of  our  graduate  candidates,  without 
any  episcopal  pressure,  provide  some  special  training  for  themselves 
after  taking  their  degree,  I  cannot  believe  that,  if  the  bishops  would  only 
put  their  foot  down  and  insist,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  other  half.  Anyhow,  it  is  an  unworthy  thing  for  what  is  still,  in 
spite  of  agricultural  depression  and  clerical  poverty,  the  richest 
Communion  in  the  world,  to  say  that  she  cannot  afford  to  have  her 
sons  properly  trained  for  the  ministry.  It  is,  after  all,  a  layman's  ques- 
tion, and  the  bishops  ought  to  make  them  see  that  it  is.  The  laity 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Church ;  and  if  they  desire  to  have  properly 
qualified  clergy  to  minister  to  them,  in  common  fairness  they  ought  to 
take  theif  full  share  in  providing  funds  for  their  training. 

II* — But  while  it  is  thus  maintained  that  the  general  preparation  is 
of  itself  wholly  insufficient,  on  the  other  band  it  must  be  urged  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  made  as  good  and  thorough 
as  possible. 

{a)  And  here  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  non-graduates.  In  regard 
to  these  it  may  thankfully  be  recorded  that  the  bishops  have  put  their 
foot  down,  and,  by  means  of  an  external  test  provided  by  an  examination 
in  the  recognized  foundation  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  have 
insisted  on  a  modicum  of  culture  before  a  non-graduate  is  allowed  to 
begin  his  special  training  at  a  theological  college.  They  have  thus  done 
their  best  to  prevent  the  ordination  of  those  "odd  and  ineffective 
beings,"  as  they  were  quaintly  termed  by  Archbishop  Benson,  who  (to 
use  his  words)  "  too  plainly  had  had  no  studies  except  just  ienough  to 
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pass  a  bishop's  examination,  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  that 
'  thought  *  which  they  are  to  bring  into  the  obedience  of  Christ,  no 
grasp  to  cope  with  the  shrewd  quiet  labourer,  or  even  with  the 
tongue-sharpened  idler  "  The  result,  it  is  believed,  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  There  was  fear  at  first  that  the  supply  of  non-graduates 
would  be  seriously  diminished ;  and  it  was  for  a  time.  No  doubt  some 
were  excluded,  but  they  were  probably  the  very  men  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  exclude.  They  would  have  been  a  source  of  weakness, 
and  not  of  strength,  to  the  Church,  had  they  proceeded  to  ordination. 
I  believe  that  things  are  steadily  righting  themselves,  that  those  who 
know  most  about  the  matter  would  all  agree  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
the  Church  at  large  to  regret  the  action  which  her  rulers  had  the 
courage  to  take. 

(b)  But  it  is  the  general  preparation  of  graduates  on  which  there  is 
most  to  be  said ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  real  question  is  whether 
anything  more  can  be  done  for  candidates  at  the  university  than  is 
done  at  present.  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  preparation  : 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  university  course  is  only  the 
general  preparation,  not  the  special ;  and  therefore  I  deprecate  men 
being  encouraged  to  take  the  final  School  of  Honour  Theology  just 
because  they  are  looking  forward  to  ordination.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  better  and  abler  men  who  are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  it. 
and  who  have  a  good  foundation  of  scholarship  and  general  culture  to 
begin  with ;  but  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  likely  ever  to  get  more 
than  a  third,  and  may  very  possibly  fall  into  the  fourth,  class,  I  feel 
strongly — and  I  know  that  many  others  agree  with  me — that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  urge  them  to  take  up  this  School.  Their  studies  are 
specialized  too  soon,  and  they  lose  the  wider  training  which  the  History 
School,  or  even  the  course  for  a  piss  in  Greats,  would  have  given  them. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  general  spiritual  training  that  can  be  given  to 
men  in  their  undergraduate  stage,  I  do  not  think  that  we  always 
recognize  how  very  much  is  done  at  present  to  help  them.  At  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are  a  large  number  of  tutors  who  are 
most  anxious  to  do  all  that  they  can  for  their  pupils,  aiding  them  not 
only  with  advice  and  suggestions,  but  also  offering  them  opportunities 
of  one  kind  and  another.  There  are  well-known  institutions  at  both 
these  universities  which  are  centres  of  Church  life  and  influence. 
Nowhere  are  there  more  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  celebrated 
preachers.  Services  in  college  chapels  have  greatly  improved.  Oppor- 
tunities for  receiving  Holy  Communion  are  no  longer  rare,  and  almost 
exceptional.  College  missions  give  grand  openings  for  acquainting 
men  with  practical  work ;  while  everybody  knows  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Oxford  House  at  Bethnal  Green,  under  the  guidance  of  one  who 
beyond  all  others  of  the  younger  generation  has  a  singular  power  of 
drawing  out  and  turning  into  its  right  channel  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
of  the  undergraduate  world. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  see  much  more  that  could  be  done  by 
those  who  are  responsible  at  the  universities.  And  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  candi- 
dates passes  away  from  the  university  entirely  untouched  by  any  of  these 
influences  for  good.  There  are  still  too  many  cases  in  which  men  pass, 
•*  with  closed  hciins  ami  scanry  insight  into  truth, *'  straight  from  lectures 
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and  boats  and  athletics ;  aye,  and  as  Dr.  Liddon  wrote  many  years  ago, 
from  ''  haunts  and  associations  which  are  often  too  degrading  to  bear 
mention,*'  to  the  pulpits,  the  death-beds,  and  the  altars  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  How  to  prevent  this  is  the  problem  before  us.  What  can 
be  done  to  secure  that  men  use  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  to 
them,  and  to  brins:  them  all  into  touch  with  those  who  are  desirous 
to  help  them  ?  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  our  weak  spot  is  this. 
Except  for  the  fact  of  having  to  attend  two  courses  of  Divinity  Lectures, 
which  need  not  be  taken  until  the  last  term,  or  even  later,  there  is  nothing 
to  make  a  man  declare  himself  in  his  university  career.  I  have  heard 
tutors  not  seldom  lament  tiiat  men  have  slipped  through  their  fingers 
simply  because  they  did  not  know  that  they  intended  to  be  ordained  ; 
and  thus  opportunities  were  lost  of  bringing  personal  influence  to  bear 
upon  them,  or  of  directing  their  attention  to  various  matters,  which  the 
tutor  would  thankfully  have  embraced,  had  he  or  anyone  else  in  college 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  ordination  was  in  contemplation.  In  the 
canons  .  of  •  the  American  Church  there  are  very  careful  directions, 
requiring  that  those  who  wish  to  be  ordained  must  in  the  first  instance 
put  themselves  into  communication  with  their  parish  priest,  and  be 
formally  admitted,  first  as  postulants,  and  then  as  candidates.  More- 
over, provision  is  made  to  secure  the  supervision  of  candidates  and  their 
dih'gence  in  study  ;  they  are  required  to  report  themselves  periodically  ; 
and  it  is  laid  down  that  except  for  urgent  reasons  no  one  who  is 
hoping  ultimately  to  be  ordained  priest  shall  be  "  made  deacon  within 
three  years  from  his  admission  as  candidate." 

It  is  possi>)le  that  such  stringent  regulations  would  be  found  unwork- 
able in  England ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  something  of  the 
kind  might  most  advantageously  be  adopted  among  us.  It  would  surely 
not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  system  whereby  the  bishops  collectively 
should  have  a  small  body  of  authorized  persons  to  represent  them  at 
each  university,  to  whom  all  persons  desiring  to  be  ordained  should  be 
required  to  give  in  their  names  as  candidates  (not  necessarily  for  any 
particular  diocese,  but  simply  as  candidates)  at  least  two  years  before  they 
present  themselves  for  Orders.  This  would  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
that  now  exist.  Arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  whereby  notice 
should  be  given  by  this  central  body  to  the  college  authorities,  or  at 
any  rate  it  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  ascertain 
which  of  their  men  had  entered  their  names  as  candidates.  The  mere 
fact  of  taking  such  a  step  and  enrolling  himself  would  in  many  cases 
have  a  good  effect  upon  a  man.  It  would  act  as  a  steadying  influence. 
He  would  have  declared  himself,  and  the  tutor  would  have  something 
definite  to  appeal  to.  It  would  put  a  stop  to  those  hasty  decisions  to 
be  ordained  which  lead  to  repentance  at  leisure,  and  would  prevent 
what  I  believe  to  be  not  uncommon,  viz.,  the  deliberate  postponement 
of  any  making  up  the  mind  as  long  as  possible,  through  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  restraint  which  it  is  felt  would  be 
quickened  by  the  consciousness  that  a  definite  step  was  taken  ;  and  if 
properly  worked,  it  would  afford  what  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
anything  else,  a  ready  method  of  bringing  all  our  candidates  in  touch 
with  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  help  and  to  influence  them. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  I  have  to  say  ;  and  it  is  this.     Do 
we  not  need  to  remember  how  much  of  the  general  preparation  for 
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Orders  goes  on  at  home  ?  Surely  the  Church  has  a  right  to  ask  that 
where  home  influences  are  brought  to  bear,  as  I  believe  they  may 
legitimately  be,  to  lead  a  lad  in  the  direction  of  taking  Orders,  care 
should  be  taken  to  set  before  him  a  high  ideal  of  the  office  he  is  seeking, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  qualify  himself  for  it.  A 
higher  and  nobler  conception  of  what  is  required  from  the  candidates 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen  generally  would  react  upon  the  candidates 
themselves,  and  do  more  perhaps  than  an>  thing  else  to  bring  home  to 
them  the  need  for  that  consecration  of  life  which  is  the  first  and  last 
essential  in  the  preparation  for  Holy  Orders. 


Provision  for  their  Special  Preparation. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Chavasse,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford. 

**  The  destiny  of  a  Church  will  be  decided,  humanly  speaking,  by  the 
character  of  its  clergy.'*  Apply  this  saying  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  to  the 
Church  of  England,  which,  by  its  history,  its  position  in  Christendom, 
the  nature  of  the  people  amongst  which  it  is  planted,  and  its  unrivalled 
openings  for  work,  seems  marked  out  by  God  to  be  the  great  missionary 
Church  of  the  West,  and  with  what  tremendous  inportance  does  it 
clothe  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  English  ministry. 

Yet  the  English  Church,  alone  amongst  the  Christian  communities  of 
the  world,  does  not  make  the  special  training  of  her  clergy  a  necessity  ; 
and  when  that  training  is  given  she  accepts  one  short  year  as  sufficient. 
Even  if  we  grant  that,  as  a  body,  the  English  clergy,  in  virtue  of  their 
university  training,  have  a  larger  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
a  larger  amount  of  general  culture  than  most,  yet  the  loss  is  still  very 
real.  And  in  an  age  when  the  standard  of  education  is  rising  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  spreading,  when  the  citadel  of  the  faith  as  well  as  its 
outworks  are  being  stormed,  and  when  special  knowledge  is  needed  to 
help  the  Church  of  Christ  to  meet  and  guide  or  leaven  great  religious, 
social,  and  critical  movements,  and  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  an  age  of  transition,  the  loss  may  become  a  catastrophe. 

What  is  our  present  provision  for  the  special  training  of  graduate 
candidates  for  ordination  ?  and  what  difficulties  face  us  in  our  efforts 
to  extend  and  perfect  it  ? 

I. — Our  Present  Provision. — When  a  graduate  desires  to  obtain  some 
special  training  for  Holy  Orders  he  finds  fpur  ways  open  to  him. 

(t)  He  may  remain  at  the  university,  and  avail  himself  of  the  lectures 
and  counsels  of  our  divinity  professors,  who  were  never  better  able  or 
more  willing  to  help  than  at  present.  With  the  best  libraries  within 
reach,  and  some  of  the  foremost  preachers  within  hearing  during  term, 
with  a  body  of  keen  and  able  young  men  either  in  orders  or  preparing 
for  ordination  around  him,  he  will  find  much  to  stimulate  reading  and 
thought.  This  course  has  great  advantages,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  adopted 
by  the  strongest  and  ablest  men ;  some  of  whom  clench  their  prepara- 
tion by  residing  for  one  term  at  a  theological  college.  For  those  who 
are  less  strong  and  self  reliant,  this  plan  has  some  grave  objections. 

(2)  He  may  go  to  a  clergy  school  or  to  a  theological  college  at  a 
university.     This  course  combines,  to  use  the  wordb  of  the  Regius 
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Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  **  the  full,  free,  fresh  air  of  university 
life,  with  a  complete  preparation  for  the  ministry.'*  It  enables  a  man  to 
supplement  the  lectures  of  his  Principal  and  staff  by  those  of  the  fore- 
most theologians  in  England ;  and,  by  keeping  him  in  contact  with  a 
number  of  laymen  who  are  in  special  training  for  other  professions,  it 
lessens  the  danger  of  narrowness  and  clericalism. 

(3)  He  may  go  to  a  theological  college  away  from  the  universities. 
For  certain  men  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  the  right  plan.  Upon 
some  the  atmosphere  of  a  university  has  a  repressive  and  suppres- 
sive effect.  They  are  never  themselves  there.  They  need  a  warmer 
and  a  more  congenial  air  in  which  to  develop.  Others  have  to  break 
away  from  a  set  which,  though  not  vicious,  is  idle  and  worldly.  Some 
in  a  new  place  and  amidst  fresh  surroundings  can  more  readily  make  a 
new  start  in  a  higher  life.  For  many  a  university  presents  temptations 
to  distraction,  desultoriness,  and  lax  discipline  which  make  a  continued 
residence  undesirable. 

(4)  He  may  decide  to  read  with  some  wise  and  sympathetic  clergyman 
either  in  parish  work  or  out  of  it.  What  the  Church  of  England  owes 
to  the  venerable  Dean  of  Llandaff  for  his  long  and  devoted  work  in 
training  men  for  the  ministry  the  present  generation  will  probably  never 
fully  know.  There  will  always  be  some  men  whom  a  theological  college 
cannot  help,  and  who  will  develop  best  under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
wise  and  fatherly  vicar,  in  the  freedom  of  a  well-ordered  Christian 
home,  and  amid  the  inspiring,  work  of  a  well  organized  parish. 

I  venture  to  think  that  all  these  different  methods  of  special  training 
are  needed.  So  long  as  mind  and  character  differ,  and  the  Church 
requires  to  have  every  type  represented  amongst  her  clergy,  she  can  dis- 
pense with  none  of  them.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  country  when  all 
her  clergy  are  cast  in  exactly  the  same  mould,  and  trained  on  exactly 
the  same  lines.     Wherever  there  is  real  life  there  is  seen  to  be  variety. 

II. — ^What  difficulties  face  us  in  our  efforts  to  extend  and  perfect  this 
provision  for  the  special  training  of  our  candidates  for  ordination? 
Mainly  these 

I. — The  limited  time  at  present  devoted  to  this  special  training.  Into 
one  short  year  must,  as  a  rule,  be  crowded  the  special  education  for  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  vocations. 

(i )  There  is  the  intellectual  training,  *•  The  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  should  learn  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Men  have  to  be  trained 
to  be  prophets  of  God.  They  must  know  more  than  their  hearers. 
They  must  learn  both  how  and  what  to  teach— to  teach  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  to  utilize  all  the  odd  moments  of  a  busy  life  for  reading  and 
study.  And  every  year  an  increasing  number  of  graduates  are  training 
for  Holy  Orders  who  have  dropped  Greek  since  their  Little  Go,  and 
have  almost  forgotten  it ;  who,  though  they  come  from  Christian,  even 
from  clerical  homes,  have  not  been  reared  on  the  old-fashioned  lines  of 
committing  to  memory  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Collects, 
and  the  Articles ;  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer- 
book  is  most  fragmentary ;  and  who  in  four  short  terms  expect  to  be 
sufficiently  instructed  to  pass  the  bishop*s  examination,  and  to  become 
religious  teachers  of  men. 

(2)  There  is  the  moral  training — the  moulding  of  the   ministerial 
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character,  the  removal  of  grave  defects,  the  adding  and  developing  of 
special  virtues,  such  as  self-discipline,  self-sacrifice,  disinterestedness, 
patience,  modesty ;  and  this  with  all  reverence  for  individuality,  with 
scrupulous  care  to  allow  each  man  to  develop  on  his  own  lines  with  his 
own  true  self,  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  fill  the  particular  niche  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  into  the  ministry.  For  such  a 
work  time  is  needed — time  for  thought,  for  the  assimilation  of  teaching, 
for  looking  into  the  unseen,  for  gaining  depth  and  fulness  and  real 
power. 

(3)  There  is  the  devotional  training.  Richard  Cecil  said  that  the 
leading  defect  of  Christian  ministers  in  his  day  was  the  want  of  a 
devotional  habit  Many  feel  that  it  is  our  great  lack  now.  Men 
bright,  keen,  and  whole-hearted  come  for  training.  They  use  still  the 
simple  prayers  of  their  school  days.  Their  intercession  is  limited  to 
the  home  circle  and  a  very  few  outside  it.  Meditation  is  unknown. 
And  in  one  short  year  they  must  learn  the  richness,  the  dignity,  the 
responsibility  of  prayer.  They  must  be  taught  the  value  and  method  of 
intercession.  They  must  be  trained  to  meditate — first  to  break  the 
bread  of  hfe  for  themselves  before  they  distribute  it  to  others. 

(4)  There  is  practical  training.  The  laity  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient  of  bad  reading,  of  poor  preaching,  of  inefficient  parish 
work.  Our  men  must  be  taught  how  to  produce  and  use  the  voire ; 
how  to  read  with  clearness,  naturalness,  and  expression.  They  must 
learn  not  only  to  write  sermons,  but  to  deliver  them  ;  and,  if  possible, 
be  trained  to  speak  from  notes.  The  machinery  of  a  Sunday  school, 
the  best  methods  of  visiting  and  of  almsgiving — these,  and  such  like, 
they  ought  to  learn. 

For  such  an  education  one  year  is  totally  inadequate.  No  graduate 
would  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician  or  lawyer  after  so  brief  a 
training.  For  at  least  two  years  he  roust  study  the  technicalities  of  his 
profession  after  he  has  been  carefully  grounded  in  its  first  principles. 
Society  will  have  well-qualified  men  to  dispense  its  medicine  and  its 
law.  Much  more  should  the  Church  insist  on  the  thorough  equipment 
of  those  who  are  to  be  "  faithful  dispensers  of  the  Word  of  God  and  His 
Holy  Sacraments.*'  We  must  not  be  content  until  we  give  our  men  a 
far  longer  term  for  preparation.  The  Nonconformists  give  it ;  the 
Roman  Catholics  give  it ;  and  we  must  give  it  if  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  hold  her  own. 

II. — The  limited  funds  protnded  for  the  purpose.  We  need  bursaries 
and  exhibitions  to  assist  graduates  to  obtain  a  longer  training.  Every 
year  a  larger  number  of  men  with  small  means  are  coming  up  to  our 
universities,  and  are  offering  themselves  for  ordination.  They  have 
spent  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  money  at  their  disposal  in  securing  a 
degree.  They  are  unwilling  to  be  a  further  burden  upon  their  parents. 
For  a  time  many  of  them  take  masterships  or  become  tutors,  and  read 
in  their  spare  moments.  Others  read  at  home,  or  as  lay  workers  in 
large  parishes.  They  have  no  option,  for  they  have  no  money.  The 
clerical  education  aid  societies  give  some  help,  but  they  have  little  to 
offer.  We  need  central  and  diocesan  funds,  as  well  as  endowments  at 
our  theological  colleges,  which  shall  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  poorest 
man,  if  only  he  be  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  to  obtain  the  much- 
needed  preparation,  and  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for  his  work.     Surely 
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it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  that  this  special  training  for 
ordination  should  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  moneyed  classes  alone. 
Our  Lord  calls  men  to  His  ministry  from  all  ranks  in  society,  and  in  all 
ages  He  chooses  the  p  >or  as  well  as  the  rich  to  stand  amongst  the 
foremost  heralds  of  the  Cross  ;  and  if  the  poorer  men,  because  they  are 
poor,  receive  an  inadequate  preparation,  the  shame  is  ours  and  the  loss 
is  God's.  At  present  a  few  hundreds  only  are  yearly  subscribed  for  this 
purpose.     We  need  thousands. 

ni. — The  lax  supervision  of  the  younjs;  deacon  after  ordination.  Not  a 
little  of  the  work  of  special  training  before  ordination  is  marred  by  lax 
supervision  during  the  diaconate.  Many  a  curate  in  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry  finds  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  lessons  of  prayer,  meditation, 
and  study  which  he  has  just  learned,  because  he  is  required  to  give 
three  addresses  a  week,  to  shepherd  some  thousand  of  souls,  and  to  do  all 
the  work  of  a  priest  except  to  read  the  Absolution  and  to  consecrate  at 
the  Holy  Communion.  Many  a  one  is  flung  into  the  midst  of  his  work 
and  left  to  teach  himself  how  to  do  it,  with  little  s)mpathy,  counsel,  or 
supervision  from  his  overburdened  vicar.  Under  such  treatment  some 
strong  men  grow  stronger,  but  even  they  suffer  some  loss,  and  the 
majority  learn  only  to  be  inefficient. 

Much  indeed  has  been  done  to  make  the  diaconate  a  real  term  of 
training.  The  division  of  the  examination  for  Priest's  Orders;  the 
establishment  of  lectures  for  the  junior  clergy,  the  appointment,  as  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  a  Pastoral  Canon  whose  special  work  it  is  to 
look  after  those  who  have  been  recently  ordained,  have  effected  much. 
But  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that  fatherly  guidance,  of  that  wise 
and  sympathetic  counselling,  which  leaves  so  deep  and  lasting  a  mark 
on  the  character  and  ministry  of  the  young  deacon.  The  time,  perhaps, 
is  not  far  distant  when  no  clergyman  will  be  allowed  to  give  a  title 
unless  he  has  the  time  and  gifts  to  train  his  curates. 

As  the  Church  of  England  passes  into  the  twentieth  century  she  will 
find  herself  confronted  by  a  changing  order,  by  a  widening  sphere  of 
influence,  and  by  new  and  great  problems.  We  believe  that  '*  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  "  can  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order, 
fulfil  that  larger  destiny,  and  solve  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  future  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  clergy. 
An  untrained  clergy,  though  deeply  spiritual,  means  life  without  order ; 
a  trained  ministry,  if  unspiritual,  means  order  without  life.  Unite  the 
two,  and,  as  in  the  prophet's  vision,  not  only  will  the  dry  bones  come 
together,  and  the  flesh  and  skin  cover  them,  but  the  Breath  of  God  will 
enter  into  them,  and  they  will  live,  and  stand  upon  their  feet,  an 
exceeding  great  army. 


Theological  Colleges  and  University  Colleges. 

Gerald  H.    Kendall,   Esq.,    Litt.D.,  Principal  of  University 

College,  Liverpool. 

The  supply  and  training  of  her  clergy  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  any 
Church.  Nowhere  is  this  left  more  to  chance  and  natural  development 
than  in  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  a  time  when  Oxford 
and  Cimhridge    alone    were    equal    to    the    need.      But    it    was    a 
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time  when  demand  was  less  and  privilege  more ;  when  popula- 
tion was  much  smaller,  and  benefices  proportionately  more  numerous  ; 
when  the  range  of  professions  was  more  limited  and  status  less 
assured ;  when  the  clerical  career  had  more  powerful  attractions, 
social,  pecuniary,  and  intellectual,  than  it  has  to-day.  With  the 
advance  of  education  and  the  wider  recognition  of  its  value  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  the  numbers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  notably 
increased ;  in  the  last  thirty  years  matriculations  have  almost  doubled^ 
but  the  increase  of  graduates  has  gone  wholly  to  the  enrichment  of  other 
professions.*  Of  late,  candidates  for  ordination  show  decrease  rather 
than  increase,t  certainly  no  expansion  coincident  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  population.  If  the  Church  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  people,  the  ministry  must  be  recruited  from  elsewhere.  The 
measure  of  the  need  may  be  gauged  roughly  by  the  following  figures. 

Ignoring  for  the  immediate  purpose  the  graduates  of  Dublin  and  of 
Durham  Universities  (687  and  1,119  respectively),  the  15,990  clergymen 
ordained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  (1883  to  1896)  have  come — from 
Oxford  5,191,  from  Cambridge  5,488,  from  Theological  Colleges  or 
Literates  5,311  ;  roundly,  one-third  of  the  supply  from  each.  With  this 
latter  third — a  contingent  equal  to  that  from  Oxford  or  from  Cambridge, 
and  probably  the  most  susceptible  of  further  increase — I  have  to  deal. 

Except  incidentally,  or  for  purposes  of  illustration,  I  shall  not  touch 
the  universities  themselves,  nor  the  halls  and  training  schools  now 
grafted  upon  them,  nor  yet  again  the  various  colleges  or  scholse  whose 
function  it  is  to  receive  graduates  for  a  year  of  ministerial  or  pastoral 
training  prior  to  ordination.  I  may  also  omit  from  consideration  the 
institutions  that  train  workers  for  the  special  field  of  foreign  missions* 
My  concern  is  with  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
extraneous  to  all  these. 

Six  years  ago,  at  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Rhyl,  I  sought  to  call 
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Table  showing  rise  of  Matriculations  at  Oxford  and  Cannbridge  during  the  last  three 
decades:—  1866.  1876.  1886.  1896. 

Oxford 517      . .      650  758  831 

Cambridge 540      . .      699  951       . .      935 

The  highest  Cambridge    record,  1,027  matriculations  in  the  year,  was  reached  in> 
i889-9a     Since  then  there  has  been  a  slight  yearly  decrease. 

t  NOTE  II. 

The  numbers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates  ordained  during  the  last  twenty 
years  appear  to  be  as  follows,  representing  about  60  per  cent,  from  all  sources.     The 
first  ten  years  show  gradual  increase  up  to  1886,  when  the  maximum  occurred  ;  the 
last  ten  a  slight  but  variable  drop.     The  numbers  are  taken  from  ordination  returns 
communicated  to  The  Guardian  : — 


Year.        Oxford  &  Cambridge.     Totals. 


1877 
1878. 

1879 
1880. 

1881. 

1882, 

1883 

1884. 

18S5. 

1886 


462 

452 


482 
509 


756 
769 
782 
808 
829 
819 
882 

903 
944 
961 


Year. 

1887.... 

1888.... 

1889.... 

1890... 

1891.... 

1892 

1893.... 
1894.... 

1895   ... 
1896.... 


Oxford  &  Cambridge.     Totals. 


420 

436 
446 

451 
441 
424 

405 
441 

413 
372 


478 
456 

486 

448 

446 

484 
465 

453 
423 


898 
892 

903 
937 
889 

870- 
889 
906 
866> 

79S 
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the  attention  of  Churchmen  to  the  new  opportunities  presented  by 
the  foundation  of  new  universities  and  university  colleges,  to  the 
importance,  alike  for  the  Church  and  the  nation,  of  the  Church  of 
England  claiming  her  proper  share  in  their  development  and  utilisation. 
Six  years  have  passed  and  with  what  results  for  the  non-graduate  training 
colleges  ?  *  One  (St.  Bee's)  has  expired ;  two  more  are  struggling  for 
existence.  Seven  of  the  nine  colleges  show  decrease  in  the  number  of 
their  students,  the  total  decrease  being  from  401  to  320.  Of  the  two 
exceptions,  the  case  of  Salisbury  is  apparent  rather  than  real :  for  there, 
though  numbers  have  kept  constant,  varying  only  between  20  and 
23,  the  proportion  of  graduates  has  increased  and  now  amounts 
to  three-fourths,  while  that  of  non  graduates  has  proportionately 
diminished.  The  one  marked  exception  is  King's  College,  which  alone 
of  all  takes  rank  as  a  university  college.  If  I  may  disengage  this  in 
our  statistics,  the  students  of  all  the  other  colleges  have,  year  by  year, 
dropped  steadily  from  340  in  1891  to  240  in  1897,  a  loss  of  almost 
30  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  while  the  theological  students  of  King's 
College  rose  from  61  in  1891  to  87  in  1896.  I  could  never 
have  expected  so  striking  a  corroboration  of  pleas  put  forward  on 
wholly  independent  grounds.  There  is  this  formidable  fact  to  face, 
that  with  increasing  population,  increasing  wealth  and  lare;ely  increased 
facilities  for  education,  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is 
decreasing  in  number,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  deteriorating  rather  than 
improving  in  intellectual  quality. 

There  is  no  secret  and  no  disagreement  about  the  difficulties  to  be 
met ;  they  are  fully  and  frankly  treated  in  the  Report  of  the  Sixth 
Conference  on  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  July,  1896  ; 
they  turn  upon  supply  of  funds,  supply  of  men,  and  training  of  the  men 
when  found. 

As  regards  the  first  difficulty — fmance — it  is  humiliating  that  the 
Established  Church,  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  relieved  from  charges 


*  NOTE  III. 

The  following;  table  shows  the  number  of  students  at  the  Non-Graduate  Colleges, 
including  Non-Graduates  at  Durham,  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  at  Salisbury,  the  number  of  graduates  included  is  considerable. 


Durham 
(Non-Grads) 
Chichester  ... 
.St.  Aldan's... 

Lichfield 

Salisbury 

Highbury    ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Lincoln   

Truro  

King's ,... 


1884 

1885 

101 

64 

24 

31 

58 

82 

37 

40 

21 

22 

68 

68 

20 

22 

32 

39 

15 

x6 

376 

374 

69 

82 

445 

456 

1886  i887ii888 


64  I  91 


25 

£\3 

49 

31 

35 

20 

19 

68 

72 

23 

28 

39 

48 

24 

20 

96 

28 
40 

33 
12 

72 
21 

31 
10 


1889x890 


323 
76 


388 

t 


343 
72 


399 


415 


92 

33 
42 

33 
x8 

76 
20 
24 

14 

352 
74 


426 


1891  1892 


94  93 
24  17 
33  I  40 

33  I  33 
22  I  21 

76  I  79 

18     x6 

34  !  34 

8  I    7 


83 
18 

35 
30 
20 
66 
16 

34 
6 


342 
68 


410 


340 
61 


401 


308 

364 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

69 

63 

62 

53- 

27 

21 

'9 

12' 

30 

43 

36 

36 

25 

23 

21 

23 

22 

22 

22 

23 

66 

59 

55 

45 

18 

12 

12 

12 

29 

21 

19 

20 

6 

6 

7 

7 

292 

270 

253 

229 

62 

81 

77 

87 

354 

351 

330 

316 

1897 
46 

10 

35 

23 

23 
66 

12 

20 
6 


240 

?8oJ 

320 


T  No  return. 

X  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  returns  from  King's  College, 
but  believe  the  80  return  for  1897  is  correct. 
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for  the  maint^ance  of  clergy,  sliould  lag  behind  every,  or  almost  every, 
other  denomination,  in  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  candidates  for 
ordination.  In  ihe  Roman  Catholic  the  training  of  priests  is  partially  or 
wholly  free,  as  need  directs.  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland — 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  followed  their  example  in 
firmly  and  consistently  associating  itself  with  universities — bursaries, 
exhibitions,  and  scholarships  for  this  end  have  been  developed  upon  a 
national  scale,  and  made  an  abounding  source  of  local  and  congregational 
patriotism.  Among  the  old  ordinances  of  the  Cljurch  of  Scotland  it  is 
read  that  "every  Presbytery  consisting  of  twelve  ministers  is  appointed 
to  maintain  a  bursary,  /.^.,  one  out  of  the  common  purse,'  to  secure  due 
supply  and  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  ;  and  over  and  above 
this,  provision  is  made  under  direction  of  the  presbyteries  for  the 
sustentation  of  **)Oung  men  not  able  to  maintain  themselves  at 
universities,  nor  perhaps  to  find  that  favour  as  to  get  bursaries." 
Among  Wesleyans,  and  among  Baptists  alike,  the  cost  of  training 
colleges  is  almost  wholly  met  from  chapel  collections  systematically 
allocated  for  that  purpose.  In  Wales,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the 
Independents,  and  the  Baptists,  all  through  their  various  colleges, 
enable  their  best  men  to  take  Arts  courses  free  of  cost  at  the  university 
colleges  of  Wales.  In  the  English  Church,  the  missionary  colleges 
alone,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  evangelical  societies  existing  for  the 
purpose,  have  recognized  this  kind  of  corporate  obligation ;  and  it 
seems  within  the  truth  to  say  that  in  no  denomination  does  poverty  of 
means,  whatever  the  spiritual  devotion,  or  (so  far  as  Church  action  goes) 
the  intellectual  promise,  act  as  so  difficult  and  irremovable  a  bar  to 
ministerial  work  as  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  subject  has  for  years  engaged  the  attention  of  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Conference  on  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  the  representatives  of  all  universities,  theological  colleges,  and 
diocesan  examining  chaplains.  The  committee  has  been  for  thirteen 
yeaw  in  existence  ;  they  have  reported  to  successive  Conferences  ;  they 
have  recommended,  drafted,  and  issued  an  appeal  to  Churchmen  ;  they 
have  approached  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  by  deputation ;  the  bishops  have  considered  the  a))peal  and 
appointed  a  committee;  and  in  1893  the  subject  of  Pecuniary  Aid  was 
indirectly  brought  before  the  House  of  Laymen. 

At  the  end  of  all  these  efforts  the  Committee  have  to  report  **  that  the 
amount  of  interest  among  Churchmen  in  this  question  is  still  slight." 
So  far  as  there  has  been  response  at  all,  and  its  connection  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  seems  doubtful,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
benefactions  such  as  the  Liddon  and  the  Aubrey  Moore  Memorial  Funds 
at  Oxford,  or  the  Wordsworth  and  the  Steel  Theological  Studentships 
at  Cambridge,  which,  like  the  Exeter  Theological  Students'  Fund,  are 
used  for  enabling  graduates  at  the  ancient  universities  to  pursue  post- 
graduate study  in  theology:  a  wholly  admirable  end  that  commands 
our  most  cordial  sympathy,  but  one  that  does  not  touch  that  part  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Unless  we  are  to  despair  of  the 
future,  the  failure  of  response  is  an  intimation  that  the  right  method 
has  not  yet  been  tried. 

To  meet  this  lack,  two  methods  of  operation  are  suggested,  the 
central  and  the  diocesan.     The  former  has  been  advocated  in  quarters 
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well  entitled  to  respect,  and  is  that  most  suggested  by  the  action  of  the 
Committee.  In  other  communions  it  works  well :  but  their  circumstances 
are  very  different,  their  range  less  extensive,  their  coherence  closer,  and 
their  traditions  more  invigorating.  In  a  Church  so  loosely  organized  for 
purposes  of  central  administration  as  the  Church  of  England,  not  much 
is  to  be  hoped  for  from  central  effort  anil  appeal.  For  non- graduate 
candidates  at  least,  the  diocese  is  assuredly  the  more  hopeful  unit  of 
action  and  appeal.  Hitherto  diocesan  effort,  so  far  as  it  has  existed,  has 
not  taken  the  most  promising  direction. 

The  theological  college  has  been  sequestered  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  unnoticed  and  inaccessible  ;  it  has  made  no  visible  or  audible 
appeal  to  the  public  consciousness  ;  it  has  contributed  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  to  diocesan  vitality.  As  fabric,  as  historic  landmark,  as 
>anctuary,  the  cathedral  asserts  its  immemorial  place,  aesthetic  and 
religious^  in  the  consciousness  of  Churchmen ;  but  for  constructive 
advance  the  heart  of  the  diocese  is,  and  must  always  be,  in  the  great 
centres  of  population.  They  are  the  key  of  the  situation.  There  the 
need  of  clergy  is  most  felt,  thence  only  can  the  supply  be  replenished, 
and  there  alone  can  the  training  in  theology  be  made  liberal,  alike  in 
range  and  association.  When  theological  colleges  sprang  into  existence 
under  the  pressure  of  urgent  needs,  their  title  and  constitution  were  not 
the  outcome  of  careful  policy,  but  determined  by  conditions  that  were 
transient  and  almost  accidental.  Beyond  the  precincts  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  there  was  little  to  guide  choice.  No  one 
would  now  give  first  preference  to  S.  Bee's,  Chichester,  S.  Aidan's  and 
Lichfield — to  name  the  four  earliest  in  order  of  succession.  Ceteris 
paribus^  the  cathedral  then  furnished  a  natural  and  attractive  centre. 
But  conditions  have  changed,  and  there  is  danger  of  that  which  was 
provisional  becoming  a  stereotyped  mistake. 

In  Church  life  of  this  century  the  delimitation  of  new  dioceses  has 
been  the  acknowledgment  of  new  centres  of  population  ;  in  educational, 
the  foundation  of  University  Colleges.  The  correspondenceis  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  The  See  of  Manchester  dates  from  1847,  ^^e 
Owens  College  from  1851  ;  the  See  of  Newcastle  from  1882,  the  College 
of  Science  there  from  1871  ;  the  See  of  Liverpool  from  1880,  the 
University  College  from  1881  ;  the  See  of  Southwell  from  1884,  the 
University  College  at  Nottingham  from  1880;  the  Bristol  University 
College  from  1876,  and  the  See  in  this  present  year ;  excepting  Leeds 
and  Sheffield,  which  find  their  counterpart  in  the  new  diocese  of 
Wakefield,  every  town  (mi  one  which  has  produced  a  University  College 
has  hecome  likeivise  a  cathedral  city.  It  remains  for  Birmingham  alone 
to  bring  the  Church  development  into  line  with  the  civic  and  the 
educational. 

There  is  no  accident  about  the  correspondence  ;  the  cathedral  and 
the  college  are  both  expressions  of  life,  both  should  be  harmonized  to- 
co-operative and  accordant  ends. 

If  the  theological  college  is  to  touch  the  imagination  and  enlist  the 
liberality  of  Churchmen,  it  must — like  the  university  college,  or  like  the 
hospital — be  present  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
So  long  as  the  theological  college,  unrealized,  impersonal,  and  too  often 
insignificant,  holds  a  little  more  than  formal  place  in  the  swelling  list  of 
diocesan    objects,    the    financial  appeal,  however   valid,   will   remain. 
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ineffective ;  other  objects,  more  moving,  or  more  importunate,  or 
more  material,  or  more  expeditious  in  result,  will  take  precedence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theological  colleges  become  organic 
parts  of  Church  life  in  big  cathedral  towns,  if  they  join  their 
fortunes  and  their  forces  with  sister  collegiate  activities,  economising, 
supplementing,  and  enlarging  their  own,  if  their  teachers  and  professors 
become  living  powers  and  voices,  enforcing  and  exemplifying  the  value 
of  intellectual  and  theological  disciplines  in  the  religious  life  of  large 
•communities,  then,  as  in  churches  of  Scotland  or  chapels  of  Wales,  it 
•should  become  a  natural  prompting  and  obligation  to  Churchmen,  in 
single  or  grouped  congregations,  to  seek  out  and  inspire  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  furnish  funds  for  their  due  training,  to  watch  their 
progress  and  find  reward  in  their  achievement,  and  one  day  it  may  be 
reap  in  their  ministrations  a  rich  harvest  of  good  seed  sown.  , 

On  the  side  of  economy  the  plan  has  great  and  obvious  advantages. 
Existing  colleges  (except  in  London)  are  in  the  strict  sense  residential^ 
drawing  their  students  from  a  distance,  not  finding  and  creating  them  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  In  collegiate  training  tuition  fees  make  but 
a  light  part  of  the  cost ;  the  heavier  charges  are  for  lodging  and  for 
(maintenance.  In  innumerable  cases  the  home  both  could  and  would 
give  board  and  housing,  while  collegiate  residence  and  its  accessories  are 
quite  beyond  the  means  available.  Residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
commonly  requires  ^150  a  year,  and  at  a  theological  college  from  ^80 
to  ^125,  while  tuition  fees  (with  residence  at  home)  would  not  exceed 
^20  or  £^2^  per  annum,  and  in  analogous  cases  at  university  colleges 
are  even  less.  A  single  year  of  Oxford  or  of  a  well-found  theological 
college  costs  as  much  out  of  pocket  as  a  full  three  years'  graduation  course 
at  a  university  college,  completed  by  two  years  of  special  training  in  the 
-theological  department.  How  widely  this  cost  of  training  acts  as  a 
•deterrent  may  be  gathered  by  statistics  furnished  by  S.  Aidan's.  In  recent 
years,  only  one-tenth  of  those  applying  for  prospectuses  enter  the  college  : 
of  the  rest,  ten  per  cent,  prepare  elsewhere,  while  the  remaining  eighty  are 
frustrated  of  their  desire.  This  is  an  enormous  leakage,  far  beyond 
'that  of  ordinary  colleges,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  due 
much  more  to  the  prohibitive  necessity  and  cost  of  residential  training 
than  to  the  very  modest  requirements  of  the  entrance  examination. 

A  changed  policy  might  do  much  for  the  establishment  or  extension 
•  of  cathedral  chapters  in  new  sees.  Teaching  work  and  mission  work  are 
the  two  most  obvious  functions  for  residential  canons  to  discharge,  for 
service  of  the  diocese  at  large.  In  university  colleges,  directly  or 
indirectly,  chairs  of  law  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
efforts  of  barristers  and  solicitors,  chairs  of  physiology,  pathology,  or 
anatomy  by  doctors,  chairs  of  science — chemical,  physical,  or  electrical 
— by  manufacturers  and  merchants.  If  the  theological  colleges  lived 
and  worked  as  frankly  in  the  public  eye,  threw  themselves  as  boldly  upon 
public  sympathy,  and  became  of  felt  use  and  credit  to  the  Church  and 
the  community,  the  same  disinterested  generosity  would  not  be  wanting 
for  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  exegesis,  of  Church  history,  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  of  doctrine.  These  subjects  touch  life,  personal  and  social, 
quite  as  nearly  as  languages,  or  literature,  or  the  natural  sciences  ; 
and  the  same  incentives  to  liberality  are  at  work,  reinforced  by  all  the 
^motives  of  religious  zeal  and  Christian  fellowship. 
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I  pass  from  the  supply  of  means  to  that  of  men.  Non-graduate 
stadents  fall  into  two  main  groups — (i)  older  men  who  turn  from  other 
professions — the  scholastic  or  the  legal,  the  army  or  the  navy,  the  bank, 
the  civil  service,  or  the  office — to  the  service  of  the  Church ;  (2)  younger 
students,  ivhose  choice  and  predilection  is  the  ministry,  but  to  whom  the 
universities  are  closed  by  want  of  means  or  other  circumstances.  The 
fornaer  class  is  limited,  and  the  conditions  of  their  training  must  be 
special.  In  the  schooling  of  experience  they  have  a  safeguard  against 
some  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  seminary,  and  the  special  oppor- 
tunities it  gives  for  concentration  upon  study  and  devotion  may  in  their 
case  make  the  present  type  of  theological  college  the  fittest  instrument 
for  ministerial  preparation. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that  insistence   upon   normal  and 
routine  examination  tests  may  easily  in  such  cases  become  pedantic. 
Spirituality,  faith,  love,  still  are  excellent  among  the  charismata^  and  the 
Churches  of  America  rightly  observe  discretion  in  applying  school  tests 
to  men  oi  proved  discretion,  zeal,  and  godliness.     They  are  devised  for 
other   ends.        When  men   start  somewhat   belated  on  a  new  career, 
apprenticeship  must  be  shortened,  and  its  methods  altered  and  econo- 
mized.     Preparatory  intellectual  discipline  there  must  be,  but  discipline 
appropriate  to  roaturer  ways  of  thought,  not  tedious  drill  in  the  handling 
of  apparatus,  which  only  the  pliancy  and  receptivity  of  youth  can  master 
to  advantage.      Greek  and  Latin  are  but  the  apparatus  of  one  department 
in  the    theologian*s  laboratory.      It  is  a  side  of    theology  on  which 
university  practice  and  tradition  naturally  throw  most  stress,  but  one  in 
which    late    learners  can   seldom   if  ever   become    skilled   craftsmen. 
Historical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Church  history,  growth  and  develop- 
ment  of   doctrine,  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  religion  natural  and 
revealed*  the   spacious  field  of  Christian  evidences  and  apologetics,  will 
furnish  a  more  appropriate  and   instructive  pabulum  for  those  whose 
faculties  are  already  set,  whose  interests  centre  on  immediate  and  daily 
problems  of  conduct  and  belief,  and  whose  resources  lie  chiefly  in  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  familiarity  with  current  assumptions  and 
accepted  modes  of  thought.     As  yet  the  Church  of  England  has  done 
scant  justice  to  these  branches  of  theology  ;  in  more  than  one  of  them  it 
has  no   ciames  to  set  beside  the  divines  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany. 
But  to   develop  their  capacities  upon  the  educational  side,  either  the 
theological  college  must  be  strengthened  in  its /^rr^^/i;!^/,  or  it  must  be 
associated  ^th  institutions  where  the  ground-work  of  such  subjects  is 
ailequately  taught.      Lectures  on  Church  history,  comparative  religion, 
ethics     logic,   and  moral  philosophy  must  be  no  bye-product  of  hora 
subseciv^  /     they  need  the  historian  or  the  philosopher  to  make  them 
exact,  illuminating,  or  .even  soundly  intelligible.     Both  things  are  indeed 
desirable,  and  from  any  ideal  point  of  view  indispensable  ;  the  increase 
of  the  theological  staff — to  six  as  a  bare  minimum^  considering  the  range 
of  subjects* — and  the  preparatory  background  of  the  university  college. 


*  In   the    quasi -official  Outlines  of  Theological  Stttdy  for  the  guidance  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  the  main  groups  are  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  New 
Testament     Scriptures,  dogmatic    theolc^,    Church  history    (Primitive,  Mediaeval 
£nglisb)»  Church  worship  (rites  and  liturgiology),  apologetics.  Christian  ethics. 
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But  it  is  the  younger  men  to  whom  the  Church  must  mainly 
look  for  her  recruits.  Exact  statistics  are  not  available,  but  those  who 
know  the  facts  state,  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  are 
**  chiefly  sons  of  clergymen."  That  sons  of  clergy  should  follow  in  their 
father's  steps  is  natural  and  well.  It  is  so  with  other  professions,  and  it 
would  be  ominous  were  it  not  so  here.  But  that  our  ordination  candi- 
dates should  be  mostly  sons  of  clergy  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  it  means 
that  the  clergy  are  becoming  a  hereditary,  and  if  so  a  dwindling  caste  ; 
it  means  that  the  service  of  the  Church  is  ceasing  to  attract  the 
imagination,  the  enthusiasm,  the  affection  of  her  sons,  or  else  it  means 
that  those  affections  have  no  way  to  realize  themselves  in  act ;  it  means 
further  that  our  great  towns,  where  the  beneficed  clergy  are  but  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  population,  are  not  yielding  anything  like  their  just 
quota  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Restriction  of  privileges  or 
exhibitions  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  is  a  force  working  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  Church  is  not  for  the  clergy,  but  the  clergy  for  the 
Church.  We  need  to  draw  upon  the  sons  of  other  professions.  As 
things  now  are,  every  session  there  come  before  me  cases  of  young  men 
rejecting  or  relinquishing  the  thought  of  ordination  because  the  way 
of  training  is  not  open  ;  and  the  experience  of  every  active  city  incum- 
bent must  be  the  same.  < 

Within  our  own  remembrance  the  improvement  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  our  great  towns,  the  multiplication  of  scholarships, 
and  still  more  recently  the  application  of  county  council  funds,  have 
opened  the  universities  to  the  middle  class  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns.  That  is  the  conspicuous  change  to  which  the  recent  influx  of 
students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  due.  But  few,  or  none  of  these, 
the  figures  seem  to  indicate,  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  For  one 
thing,  no  influence  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  desired  direction;  for 
another,  the  competition  is  obviously  too  severe  to  feed  a  ministry, 
which  numbers  upwards  of  20,000.  All  would-be  clergymen  canno<- 
gain  open  scholarships.  Yet  here  lies  the  crying  need,  in  which  the 
weakness  of  the  Church  of  England  is  conspicuous,  the  need  of  tapping 
the  great  centres,  the  masses  of  the  laity,  for  candidates  for  ordination. 
The  schools  of  which  I  speak  crowd  the  ranks  of  schoolmasters,  they 
stock  the  civil  service  in  all  its  numerous  departments,  they  fill  the 
banks  and  offices  with  clerks,  they  make  provincial  schools  of  medicine 
and  university  colleges  a  possibility.  They  do  almost  nothing  for  the 
Church ;  because  the  Church  has  not  yet  made  the  way  open. 

Two  remedies  are  possible :  either  training  and  residence  at  theological 
colleges  must  be  made  largely  gratuitous ;  or,  the  theological  colleges 
must  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  large  town  populations. 

The  latter  alternative  is  surely  the  more  feasible,  the  more  effective, 
and  intrinsically  the  more  desirable.  It,  and  it  only,  enables  the 
theological  college  to  co-ordinate  its  work  with  that  of  the  university 
college,  and  to  develop  it  on  university,  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  or> 
seminary  lines.  For  theology  itself^  and  for  our  teachers  of  theology, 
this  is  of  no  small  importance.  So  far  as  theology  rises  to  its  height^ 
and  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  sdentia  scientiaruniy  the  synthesis  of  all,  it 
will  not  flourish  in  closed  chambers ;  it  must  inhale  the  freshening  currents 
of  contemporary  thought.  But  our  present  concern  is  rather  with  the 
student^  with  theology  as  an  academic  discipline  for  the  non -graduate.  As 
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soch  theology  upon  the  seminary  basis  is  conducted  under  restraints  that 
nowhere  else  apply,  and  that  preclude  full  freedom  of  the  faculties.  The 
appeal  is  constantly  to  authority  and  formula  and  symbol,  to  the 
receptive  rather  than  the  constructive  or  even  combative  intelligence ; 
old  and  traditional  formulas,  among  which  the  student  moves,  tend  to 
sterility  ;  the  heat  and  passions  and  searchings  of  heart  that  went  to  the 
making  of  old  controversies  lose  all  their  fire ;  their  embers  are  but 
dust ;  the  concordats  that  settled  them  fade  into  phrases  or  platitudes — 
a  burden  upon  memory  rather  than  a  satisfaction  to  the  intellect  or  a 
light  to  faith.  The  atmosphere  and  assumptions  of  the  seminary  are  in 
antithesis  to  the  professions  of  the  university.  The  destination  of  study 
is  one  not  various ;  the  guiding  principle  authority  not  freedom  ;  the 
aim  the  inculcation  of  one  scheme  of  knowledge  and  belief,  not  the 
cttlture,  the  enlargement,  and  if  need  be,  the  re- construction  of  all. 
These  are  decisive  reasons  for  securing  preliminary  and  complementary 
training  in  other  subjects,  and  for  establishing  close  relations  between 
the  seminary  and  the  university. 

For  personal  development  the  need  of  association  seems  stronger 
still.  Even  to  the  trained  and  sensitive  and  sympathetic  intelligence, 
books  and  hearsay  help  little  to  the  understanding  of  life  and  of  men. 
How  much  light  do  we  get  from  treatises  on  medicine,  or  science,  or 
politics  upon  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  doctors,  of  scientists,  of  states- 
men, of  electors — upon  their  accepted  standards,  moral  and  intellectual, 
their  ethics  and  their  culture,  their  codes  of  honour,  duty,  and  obliga- 
tion, their  customary  assumptions  and  their  outlook  upon  life?  These 
things  are  learnt  by  contact,  and  for  the  possibility  of  such  contact,  the 
student  stage,  with  its  free  and  lasting  intimacies,  has  a  value  that  is 
ineplaceable.  The  opportunities,  among  them  the  irresponsibilities,  of 
youth  never  recur  ;  the  most  saving  antidote  to  professional  narrowness 
of  view  is  youthful  association  with  men  of  other  callings — with  the 
lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  schoolmasters,  the  merchants,  the  men  of 
business,  the  soldiers,  the  engineers,  the  chemists,  that  are  to  be. 
In  after  times  these  will  be  the  friends,  through  whom  or  by 
virtue  of  whom  we  see  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  unprobed 
multitude,  among  whom  life  and  labour  lies.  However  trained  and 
expert  and  accomplished  upon  certain  sides  the  pure  seminary  priest 
may  emerge,  if  sympathy  and  understanding  have  from  the  first  been 
narrowed  to  the  horizons  (to  that  which  the  logician  calls  '^  the  universe  *') 
of  his  own  profession,  he  will  never  become,  beyond  a  certain  formal 
and  professional  circle  of  activities  and  influence,  a  leader  or  true 
minister  of  men.  He  will  remain  what  he  has  been  made,  clericaU 
minded ;  and  outside  a  limited  range  of  duties  and  relations,  to  be 
derically-minded  is  death. 

If,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of  the  irremediable  drawbacks,  the  trend 
of  national  instinct,  and  the  fixed  traditions  of  the  English  Church, 
the  seminary  principle  is  to  be  adopted  to  make  good  the  deficit  in 
dergy,  it  should  at  least,  as  in   the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  be 

I  organized  on  large  and  liberal  lines.  Their  seminary  course  is  long 
and  comprehensive ;  it  embraces  language,  literature,  history,  and 
philosophy,  beside  the  theological  curriculum  ;  the  collegiate  staff  is 
composed  of  picked  men  of  various  acquirements ;  and  preparation 
for  die  priesthood  is  not  (until  a  given  stage)  detached  from  other  forms 
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of  student  life.  Stoneyhurst  has  its  preparatory  arts  and  science 
courses,  its  army  and  its  civil  service  classes,  its  candidates  for  London 
University  degrees,  its  organized  Courses  of  Higher  Studies  in  t'hilo- 
sophy  and  in  English  Law,  in  fact,  its  school  jind  college  side  by  side 
with  the  theological  department.  It  is  an  instance,  rather  than  a  con- 
tradiction, of  that  for  which  I  plead.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  type  of  a 
university  than  to  that  of  a  non- graduate  theological  college.  If,  side 
by  side  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Durham,  the  seminary  policy  is 
to  prevail,  two  or  three  centres  should  suffice,  each  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled in  strength  of  staff  and  in  store  of  students.  But  as  things 
stand,  any  such  collective  concentration  is,  we  know  well,  imprac- 
ticable: it  would  nowhere  find  any  body  of  advocates  or  support. 
Meanwhile  the  random  multiplication  of  small  diocesan  centres,  tied  to 
cathedrals,  irrespective  of  educational  opportunities,  sparsely  attended, 
inadequately^  manned,  purely  clerical  in  administration  and  in  aim,  will 
do  positive  harm.  Already  there  are  too  many  ;  and  no  one  is  more 
alive  to  the  fact  and  its  dangers  than  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
theological  colleges  themselves. 

Another  policy  should  be  inaugurated,  and  allowed  gradually  to 
supersede  the  old.  The  historic  alliance  of  university  and  Church  must 
not  be  so  conserved  in  form  as  to  be  repudiated  in  spirit.  Reminiscences 
and  remnants  of  privilege  and  lost  monoplies,  and  on  the  personal  side 
hereditary  bonds  of  filial  attachment,  keep  the  eyes  of  Churchmen  so 
fixed  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  on  their  historic  sanctuaries, 
that  they  are  blind  to  openings  and  opportunities  to  which  other 
Churches  are  responsive  and  alive.  While  university  association  has 
been  so  close  and  fruitful  that  almost  every  clergyman  of  light  or  leading 
can  affix  Oxon.  or  Cantab,  to  his  name,  the  new  movements  of 
university  education  are  unheeded  and  ignored.  The  Church  does  not 
utilize,  nor  take  part  in  moulding  their  character  and  life.  Yet  the 
severance  of  the  national  Church  from  the  movements  of  national 
education  will  have  deplorable  results  for  both.  For  maintenance  of 
nationality  few  signs  could  be  more  ominous  than  the  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  estrangement  which  in  primary  education  pits  the  Church  against 
the  Board,  which  in  secondary  grudges  or  refuses  the  title  for  ordination 
to  the  Christian  schoolmaster,  and  which  in  higher  education  prefers 
the  isolation  of  the  seminary  to  the  free  and  equal  fellowships  of 
university  colleges.  It  is  not  thus  that  Churches  come  to  embody  and 
inform  the  religious  genius  of  their  country ;  it  is  the  realization  of  the 
danger,  which  Professor  Hort  speaks  of  as  more  grievous  than  all  interior 
convulsions,  "the  calm  and  unobtrusive  alienation  of  the  Church  in 
thought  and  spirit  from  the  great  silent  multitude  of  Englishmen,  and 
again  of  alienation  from  fact  and  love  of  fact; — mutual  alienations 
both." 

Scotland  and  Wales  both  furnish  pertinent  examples.  In  Scotland, 
apart  from  the  faculties  of  theology  constituted  at  all  the  universities, 
tlie  Free  Church  colleges  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  all  stand  in  close  local 
association  with  the  universities,  and  prescribe  upon  their  students 
university  training  and  degrees.  On  similar  lines,  the  normal  colleges 
of  the  Established  Church  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
cultivate  like  intimacy  with  the  universities.     It  is  an  instinct  of  Church 
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policy.  And  it  is  very  largely,  one  might  almost  say  it  is  mainly,  this 
dose  union  between  national  religion  and  national  education  that  has 
made  the  whole  Church  life  of  Scotland  so  characteristically  national 
and  representative  in  note.  History  is  repeating  itself  in  Wales  to-day. 
Every  training  college  of  every  denomination — except  one,  that  of  the 
Established  Church — is  associating  itself  directly  with  the  new  university 
of  Wales.  The  Baptists — not  a  wealthy  body — have  moved  each  of 
their  three  colleges  from  Llangollen,  from  Haverford  West,  and  from 
Pontypool  respectively,  to  the  university  centres  at  Bangor,  Aberystwith, 
aod  Cardi£f.  The  Congregational  colleges  at  Carmarthen,  Brecon, 
Baogor  (here,  too,  the  Bala  College  was  transplanted  to  the  university 
town)  are  all  restricting  their  own  teaching  to  theology,  and  providing 
tuition  fees  and  allowances  for  students  taking  courses  at  the  univer- 
sity colleges ;  while  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  similarly  linking  the 
colleges  at  Bala  and  Trevecca  to  those  at  Aberystwith  and  Cardiff.  All 
tbe  Nonconformist  theological  colleges  in  Wales  are  now  in  relation  with 
the  university,  and  appoint  representatives  upon  the  Theological  Board, 
Only  S.  David's  College,  I^mpeter,  retains  its  isolation. 

In  England  the  same  movement  shows  itself  in  the  establishment  of 
Mansfield  College  at  Oxford,  in  the  transfer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  College  from  London  to  Cambridge,  and  from  the  side  of 
our  own  Church  in  the  foundation  of  theological  halls  and  clergy 
training  schools  at  both  of  the  old  universities.  But  as  yet  it  fails,  so 
^  as  our  own  Church  is  concerned,  to  touch  the  great  towns,  and  the 
yxxuiger  university  developments. 

We  may  learn  wisdom  from  another  quarter.  For  primary  school 
teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department,  a  day  training 
college  is  now  attached  to  every  university  college ;  and  through  this 
agency  primary  and  parish  schools  are  every  year  replenished  with  masters 
and  mistresses,  who,  in  literary  training,  antecedents,  and  con^panion- 
ships,  will  have  enjoyed. advantages  far  greater  than  any  non -graduate 
theological  colleges  are  able  to  supply.  Will  the  Church  do  well — nay, 
can  it  afford — to  sit  down  under  this  disadvantage? 

My  aim  is  not  to  criticise  or  destroy,  but  to  turn  the  eyes  of  Church- 
men in  a  new,  and,  I  believe,  hopeful  direction.  Changes  such  as  I 
advocate  cannot  be  effected  in  a  moment  or  by  a  word.  They  must 
soak  into  men's  minds  and  lay  hold ;  they  must  be  gradual  in  execu- 
tion ;  they  have  to  wait  on  means,  on  persons,  and  on  opportunities. 
Yet  opportunities  may  be  made  as  well  as  missed. 

King's  College,  London,  and  in  a  less  degree  S.  John's,  Highbury, 
already  the  two  best-found  and  best  attended  of  the  colleges,  have  even 
now  a  widening  door  of  opportunity.  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  jealousy 
and  self-seeking  of  a  few,  and  the  apathy  of  Cabinets  and  Parliaments, 
vill  much  longer  frustrate  the  creation  of  a  national  and  teaching 
aniversity  in  the  metropolis.  To  that  great  end  I  hope  King's  College 
vill  give  whole-hearted  and  ungrudging  support,  and  that  in  the  days  to 
come  its  students  of  the  theological  faculty  will  become  a  distinguishing 
gbry  to  the  college,  an  active  and  wholesome  leaven  in  the  university, 
and  a  valuable  reinforcement  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  In  London 
corporate  life  beats  feebly,  and  any  concentration  of  local  interests  is 
exceptionally  difficult.    Yet  even  there,  about   King's  Collie  as  a 
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centre,  congregations  and  districts  might  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  candidates  for  ordination,  and 
draw  in  abundance  from  stores  almost  untapped.  In  other  places 
likewise,  at  Manchester,  at  Liverpool,  at  Leeds,  at  Birmingham,  or  in 
this  town,  the  field  is  ripe  or  ripening.  I  will  illustrate  only  from  the 
city  I  know  best. 

The  accomplishment  of  my  desire  in  Liverpool  would  mean : — 
a  theological  hall,  with  chapel,  lecture-room,  refectory  and  reading- 
rooms — say  after  the  scale  and  manner  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford — 
forming  a  member  or  adjunct  to  the  new  Church  House,  and  the 
diocesan  centre  of  theological  learning,  lecturing,  discipline,  worship  and 
devotion.  A  staff  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  readers^  giving  some 
the  whole,  some  a  fixed  portion,  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  study  of 
theology;  apart  from  pastoral  or  homiledc  practice,  and  outlying 
subjects,  there  should  be  not  less  than  six  to  cover  and  subdivide  the 
field,  of  whom  three  or  four  at  least  should  give  their  whole  lime  to  the 
service  of  the  college  and  form  a  nucleus  of  personal  collegiate  life. 
Each  congregation,  or  each  parish,  or  each  district,  each  rural  deanery, 
or  each  archdeaconry,  within  the  diocese,  should  be  taught  to  hold 
itself  accountable  for  supply  and  for  support  of  ordination  candidates, 
as  much  as  for  maintenance  of  foreign  missions  or  of  parish  schools  or 
city  hospitals.  It  is  so  with  every  Presbyterian  congregation.  Every 
student  should  take  his  course  in  Arts  or  graduate  at  University  College, 
as  the  normal — in  most  cases  the  indispensable — preliminary  of  his 
curriculum.  A  residential  hostel  should  be  attached,  restricted  probably 
to  senior  students  and  graduates,  but  with  elastic  terms  of  residence 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  Cleric  or  lay, 
donors  or  divines,  the  men  who  build  up  such  an  institution  will  do  a 
needed  work,  and  live  long  in  their  eflfect  upon  their  city,  their  country, 
and  their  Church. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  J.  F.  STRETCH,  LL.D.,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 

Brisbane. 

I  WOULD  like  to  call  special  notice  to  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  reading  of  Lessons 
in  the  churches.  Where  there  is  a  popular  congregation,  the  manner  and  method  of 
delivery  may  be  of  more  importance,  possibly,  than  the  matter  which  is  spoken. 
Some  time  ago  a  professional  layman  who  attended  a  church  in  London  in  which 
there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  care  for  ritual,  told  me  that  he  had  long  ago  given  up  all 
hope  of  hearing  what  the  lessons  were  about.  A  well  delivered  sermon,  though  con- 
sisting of  noihmg  more  than  a  string  of  commonplaces,  may  be  made  more  effective 
than  a  sermon  replete  with  thought,  but  read  with  expressionless  monotony.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  require  that  candidates  for  ordination  should  be  capable  of  reading 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  Her  Majesiy*s  Inspector  for  fifth  standard  reading.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  lack  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  Upon  that  I  would  ask 
the  heads  of  training  colleges  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  their  students  the  thought 
of  the  great  field  that  is  opening  out  for  clergymen  in  the  colonies  of  the  empire. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  not  at  all  properly  kept  in  view.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Congress  the  colonies  and  the  great  interests  attaching  to  them  were  relegated  to 
the  fag-end  of  an  evening  meeting.  That  fact  shows  that  English  Churchmen  have 
not  yet  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  the  colonies  as  a  field  of  work.  Of  course 
there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  such  work  the  sincere  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  the 
sincere  desire  to  serve  God  and  His  Church,  but  those  sentiments  would  be  called  out 
if  the  colonies  were  kept  before' the  minds  of  young  clergymen,  who  are,  perhaps,  jusi 
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considering  what  their  future  course  should  be.  For  the  next  two  or  three  genera- 
tioDs  England  will  have  to  supply  the  colonies  with  clergy,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
say  there  is  not  so  much  importance  attached  to  the  necessities  of  the  colonial 
Chaiches  at  ought  to  be  the  case. 


The   Right    Rev.    WILLIAM    CHALMERS,   D.D.,     Lord    Bishop 

of  Goulburn. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words,  not  by  way  of  criticising,  but  of  supplementing,  the 
papers  that  have  been  read.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  one  particular  country,  and  has  become  the  Church 
of  an  Empire.  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  Churchmen  in  England  to  know  what 
is  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  by  the  Church  in  Australia, 
We  have  there  four  universities,  all  merely  secular  bodies ;  but  we  have  also,  in  at  least 
three  of  the  colonies,  Church  theological  colleges.  A  few  of  our  candidates  are  graduates 
of  the  universities  and  students  of  these  colleges,  a  larger  number  are  students 
of  the  colleges  only  ;  but  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  candidates  are  young  men  who 
have  previously  spent  some  time  in  some  secular  employment,  and  have  studied  at 
neither  university  nor  college.  This  is  the  case  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  fourteen 
dioceses,  perhaps  not  in  all,  but  certainly  of  the  two  largest  dioceses.  Young  men 
of  the  last  class  apply  to  the  bishop  to  be  received  as  candidates.     They  have  to 

Codace  certi6cates  of  character,  conduct,  and  previous  education.  The  education 
s  to  be  such  as  is  equivalent  to  that  obtainable  in  a  good  English  Grammar  School. 
A  preliminary  examination  is  then  held,  and,  if  the  candidate  passes,  he  is  placed  as 
a  '*  reader  '^  under  the  superintendence  of  an  archdeacon  or  a  parochial  clergyman, 
and  has  to  take  services  under  hi^  direction  and  do  parochial  work.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  a  further  examination  is  held  ;  and  if  this  be  passed,  and  the  report 
of  the  superintending  clergyman  is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  allowed 
to  proceed  with  his  studies  and  his  work.  During  two  years  he  comes  up  for 
examination  by  the  chaplains  every  six  months;  in  some  cases,  during  the  last  year, 
he  is  helped  to  attend  lectures  at  a  theological  college,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  is  approved,  he  is  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  in  another  year  or  upwards, 
if  he  passes  satisfactorily  at  least  one  further  examination,  he  is  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  years  he  has  been  working  in  a  parish  as 
a  *' reader"  under  sufficient  supervision.  Even  so,  we  do  not  assume  that  our  candi- 
dates when  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  are  sufficient  theologians.  The  General  Synod 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania  has  recently  established  a  "  College  of  Theolc^,"  with  a 
view  to  promote  definite  theological  study  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  which  is  tested 
by  progressive  examinations,  and  rewarded  by  a  graduated  series  ofcertificates.  Our 
hope  is  that  in  time  we  may  secure  by  this  system  a  well-learned  as  well  as  a  godly 
and  earnest  clergy.  Further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  **  College  of  Theology 
may  be  found  in  Report  XI.  of  the  recent  Lanibeth  Conference. 


The   Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon   and   Canon  of  Ely,  and 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 

Whilst  theological  colleges  are  doubtless  providing  the  Church  more  and  more  with 
trained  men,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  many  cases  the  training  is  too  narrow.  I  have 
heard  of  a  diocese  in  which  the  clergy  do  not  wish  to  have  men  who  have  been 
trained  at  a  certain  college,  because  they  learnt  there,  it  is  declared,  peculiar  modes  of 
ministration  which  offend  the  congregations,  and  which  are  not  understood  by  the 
people.  I  hope  that  as  theological  training  develops  the  young  men  will  be  taught 
that  there  is  something  far  deeper  to  be  considered  than  mere  external  services,  and 
that  genuflexions  and  various  dresses  and  many  other  things,  which  no  doubt 
seem  to  some  to  be  very  interesting  and  improving,  give  very  great  offence  to  a 
large  number  of  Church  people,  and  may  even  tend  to  make  the  young  men  them- 
selves forget  their  higher  spiritual  duties.  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine — a  very 
inflnential  clergyman — went  lately  to  one  nf  the  so-called  high  services  and  declared 
to  me  that  from  beginning  to  end  he  was  unable  to  understand  it ;  it  wa^  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  it,  and  so  interspersed  with  all  kinds  of 
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additiong,  that  he  was  utterly  perplexed  as  to  what  had  been  done.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  sermons  are  delivered  (a  point  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane  has 
alluded),  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  Mr.  Simeon,  the 
great  Evangelical  teacher  of  Cambridge,  being  once  asked  by  a  young  man  what  was 
the  secret  ol  effective  preaching,  repli^  :  **  Manner,  sir,  manner  !  **  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  come  and  preach  as  some  of  the  clergy  preach,  without  emphasis  of 
any  proper  sort,  and  as  if  they  did  not  much  care  about  what  they  were  preaching,  or 
the  serious  subject  they  had  in  hand,  he  could  have  no  eflfect  upon  the  congregation. 
There  is  very  much,  then,  to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  clear  articulation  and 
voice  cultivation  is  needed  for  those  who  are  specially  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel. 


The    Rev.   Charles   Yeld,    Vicar  of  Grassendale. 

r  AM  afraid  I  can  say  very  little  in  three  minutes.  One  thing  which  I  fear  is  never  taught 
to  young  clergymen  as  a  part  of  their  training  is  how  to  use  their  voice.  If  they  are  to 
maintain  its  tone  and  resonance  they  must  breathe  through  the  nostril,  and  never,  if 
they  can  avoid  it,  througii  the  mouih.  Breathing  through  the  mouth  causes  the  air  to 
pass  twice  over  the  vocal  chords,  which  are  supplied  with  moisture  quite  sufficient  for 
expiration,  but  are  dried  unnecessarily  by  the  double  passage  of  air  over  them.  The 
effort  of  speaking  for  any  length  of  time  leads  to  dryness  of  the  throat,  then  to  the 
little  hacking  cough  which  speakers  try  to  relieve  by  recourse  to  the  glass  of  water 
(which  ought  never  to  be  used),  and  subsequent  efforts  to  speak  audibly  to  a  large 
congregation  bring  on  the  clerical  sore  throat  from  which  so  many  men  suffer.  How 
very  few  clergymen  are  able — because  they  have  never  been  taught — to  read  the 
lessons  or  service  distinctly  in  Church.  You  may  have  heard,  as  I  have,  the  words 
**  wrath  and  indignation  **  pronounced  **  raw  thignation."  "  Pardon  and  deliver  you  *' 
'*  parnkliver  yuu."  A  friend  of  mine  once  cured  his  colleague,  who  was  excellent  in 
other  respects,  by  writing  on  paper  the  sound  of  the  words  "desires  and  petitions  of 
thy  servants,"  as  uttered  by  him,  *'thud  zargen  tishen  sers;"  to  which  he  added 
when  unusually  rapid  "  mose  vene  form."  At  the  least,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  prayers  and  lessons  shall  be  read  distinctly  and  with  due  reverence. 


The  Rev.   Maxwell  M.   Ben-Oliel,  Kilburn    Mission   to 

the  Jews. 

I  VENTURED  at  the  Bristol  Church  Congress  in  1864  to  urge  on  my  clerical  brethren 
to  study  Hebrew,  -and  I  desire  to  repeat  the  advice  now,  for  even  the  New  Testa- 
ment cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  for  although 
the  language  is  Greek,  the  thoughts  of  the  writers  are  Hebrew.  I  could  mention 
instances  ot  clergy  beginning  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  old  age  with  success,  and  tell 
you  of  an  undergraduate  who,  after  just  thirty  hours'  instruction,  won  an  exhibition 
^f  ;f  50  a  year  for  two  years  <»n  the  strength  of  his  Hebrew,  being  **  weak  "  in  every- 
thing else.  Both  the  undergraduate  and  his  examiner  have  t^en  my  pupils,  and, 
therefore,  I  can  vouch  for  the  facts  as  an  encouragement  to  my  brother  clergy  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  language  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalmists.  A  very 
limited  knowledge  would  save  clergy  from  mispronouncing  the  words  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  from  the  cross,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani.'' 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray. 


There  is  one  part  of  Chancellor  Worlledge's  paper  to  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  take 
exception.  I  mean  the  portion  which  recommends  that  means  should  be  taken  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  candiflates  for  Holy  Orders.  Before  considering  how  to 
increase  the  supply,  he  should  have  first  proved  that  there  is  a  real  deficiency.  I  sub« 
mit  that  there  is  an  excess  of  deacons  ordained,  and  that  the  number  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  not  increased.  I  have  examined  the  figures  in  the  Official  Year  Books, 
and  I  find  that  during  the  ten  years  beginning  with  1886  there  was  an  average  of  748 
deacon&  ordained  per  annum.  Now  every  ordinee  must  have  a  title,  and  a  title 
implies  permanent  work  and  maintenance  in  the  Church,  and  not  for  a  period  of  the 
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fint  two  years  only  :  otherwise  the  plain  intention  of  the  Church  would  be  defeated. 
Let  as  examine  how  these  titles  have  been  obtained.  I  find  that  the  actual  number 
itqatxed  to  meet  the  annual  growth  of  new  places  in  the  Church,  i,e.<,  the  average 
annual  increase  of  incumbencies  and  curacies  during  the  same  decade,  has  been  less 
than  fifty  per  annum.  To  provide  for  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  parochial  clergy 
ctused  by  death  and  retirement  is  at  present  a  more  difficult  matter  to  ascertain,  but 
I  estimate  the  number  to  be  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred.  These  are  the 
natural  and  proper  requirements  that  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  were  the  Chancel- 
lor's proposals  confined  to  these,  I  should  have  no  word  of  objection  to  make.  But 
70U  will  observe  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  more  deacons  every  year  than  are 
required  for  these  purposes,  and  the  question  I  ask  is,  for  what  purpose  are  these 
remaining  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  ordained,  and  whence  are  titles  for  them 
obtained  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why — not  the  ostensible  reason,  but  the  real 
one.  Tbey  are  ordaineid  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  and  displacing  the  middle- 
aged  curates,  who  are  no  longer  young  and  smgle ;  and  titles  can  only  be  obtained 
for  them  by  robbing  middle-aged  curates  of  their  titles  to  permanent  work  and 
maintenance  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  I  therefore  enter  my  emphatic  protect 
against  this  proposal 

[Dr.  Thackeray's  speech  was  here  interrupted  by  the  Chairman's  bell.] 


The  Rev.  G.  O.  JOHNSTON,  Principal  of  Cuddesdon. 

I  AM  only  allowed  one  minute,  and  wish  in  it  to  reassert  emphatically  what  has 
already  been  said  by  others.  Although  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  university 
edacation,  still  that  education  does  not  give,  or  profess  to  give,  the  necessary  training 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  theological  colleges  have  been  provided  to 
mpplement  the  universities  in  this  respect.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  these 
colleges  were  by  some  people  supposed  to  be  places  for  wiiitewashing  men  who  have 
not  led  very  good  lives  at  the  universities.  Even  now  it  is  hard  to  get  people  to 
anderstand  that  thev  are  really  intended  to  supply  to  the  best  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  that  which  is  still  needed  for  clerical  work  after  the  training  given  at  the 
omvenities.  We  ought  always  to  impress  on  undergraduates  the  absolute  necessity  of 
tome  such  definite  preparation  for  ordination  after  they  have  taken  their  degrees. 
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ALBERT    HALL. 
Monday    Evening,    Sbptbmbbr    27TH 


The   Right  Rev.  the  LORi)  Bishop  of  Derby  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING     FOR     MOTHERS. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  MAY  announce  that  as  thi.s  meeting  is  so  very  crowded  it  has  been 
arranged  to  hold  an  overflow  meeting  in  the  Circus  Hal),  and  that  the 
same  speakers  will  deliver  addresses.     I  will  call  first  upon  Mrs.  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Isaac. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  to-day  on  the  subject  of  our  elder 
children.  It  is  a  very  deep  and  a  very  wide  subject,  upon  which  I  can 
only  barely  touch  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal ;  but  I  hope  that  in 
anything  I  may  say  you  will  not  for  one  moment  suppose  I  wish  to  lay 
down  the  law,  or  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  supposed  that  the 
methods  I  have  pursued  are  necessarily  the  best.  If,  however,  experience 
should  be  considered  as  a  qualification,  I  think  I  may  at  all  events  say  I  am 
qualified,  inasmuch  as  of  my  eight  children  nearly  all  are  grown  up, 
while  the  youngest  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  I  think  I  fully  understand 
the  various  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  mother's  life,  the  anxious  thoughts 
and  the  earnest  prayers,  the  wakeful  nights  and  the  weary  days ;  and  I 
know,  too,  the  joy  of  good  and  dutiful  children,  so  that  I  am  speaking 
to  you  to-day  from  my  own  experience.  And  it  seems  to  me — and  one 
word  will  express  the  idea — that  the  idea  which  should  underlie  all  the 
treatment  of  our  children  is  sympathy;  I  mean  sympathy  with  the 
children  in  their  thoughts  and  their  ideas,  in  their  joys,  in  their  sorrows, 
in  their  work  and  in  their  play,  trying  to  look  at  things  from  the  children's 
point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  always  leading  them  up  to  a  higher  ideal 
in  all  things.  Without  this  sympathy  I  think  the  mother  can  have  no 
true  influence  over  the  child,  for  if  once  the  mother  slips  out  of  the 
children's  lives,  and  if  they  come  to  think  she  does  not  care  to  exercise 
that  influence,  but  prefers  to  live  in  a  world  of  her  own,  and  to  attach 
herself  to  the  older  generation,  and  to  place  herself  out  of  touch 
with  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  rising  generation,  believe  me, 
from  that  moment  the  greater  part  of  her  power  is  gone. 

And  it  is  in  the  start  that  God  gives  us  with  our  young  children  that 
the  enormous  power  of  the  influence  of  the  mother  most  largely  comes  in. 
It  is  a  gift,  and.  a  good  gift,  that  the  mother  should  possess  such  power,  so 
that  there  shall  be  support  for  herself  and  her  children  in  their  daily 
lives.  Those  of  you  who  have  your  little  ones  about  you  every  day 
know  what  that  power  is,  and  how  they  come  to  us  in  all  their  troubles. 
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and  how  they  shelter  in  our  arms,  and  in  fact  that  we  take  almost  the 
place  of  God  with  them.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  as  children 
grow  older  we  must  retain  this  early  influence  by  our  own  earnest 
endeavour,  our  own  force  of  character.  The  foundations  and  principles 
on  which  we  should  work  are  all  summed  up  in  the  sympathy  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Thousands  of  years  ago  a  wise  man  said,  '*  He  that  hath 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly."  And  in  no  way  is  that  more  true 
than  in  the  relations  between  the  mother  and  her  children. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  advocate  anything  like  over  indulgence, 
but  I  do  think  that  to  retain  our  children's  confidences  we  must  show 
in  all  things  in  which  they  are  interested  that  cordial  sympathy  which 
it  is  easy  for  any  one  of  us  to  demonstrate  by  our  daily  words  and 
actions.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  or  two  broad  principles  that 
may  be  helpful  to  us  in  exercising  this  sympathy  and  influence  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  One  of  these  is  never  to  repeat  the  confidence  that  a  child 
naay  have  imposed  upon  you.  You  may  think  that  a  very  trivial  matter, 
but  to  the  child  it  is  a  most  important  matter  ;  and  if  once  he  or  she 
finds  that  a  matter  which  he  has  confided  to  his  mother  has  been  re- 
peated to  someone  else,  perhaps  a  relative  of  the  mother's,  from  that 
moment  his  confidence  is  gone.  That  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience. 
\Vhen  I  urge  you  to  resist  by  all  means  in  your  power  the  repetition  of 
a  confidence,  you  may  depend  that  I  am  speaking  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  that  I  am  aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  result 
from  a  mistake  of  that  sort.  We  should  never,  I  say,  impart  to  anybody 
the  confidences  of  our  children.  Then  again,  I  would  say,  don't  make 
sin  of  what  is  only  inexpedient.  Keep  a  broad  distinction  between 
moral  faults,  and  those  things  which  are  undesirable,  and  must  be 
corrected,  but  which  cannot  be  called  sins.  Don't  lose  your  sense  of 
proportion.  I  do  think  that  very  often  we  mothers  confuse  our  children's 
ideas  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  things,  because  we  so  often  scold  vehemently 
and  make  such  a  fuss  and  complaint  over  small  faults  like  idleness  and 
inattention,  extravagance  and  the  like,  chiefly,  I  am  afraid,  because 
these  faults  and  habits  interfere  with  our  own  convenience.  We  leave 
their  understanding  in  a  condition  of  doubt  as  between  these  small 
faults  and  the  greater  ones  in  the  way  of  sins  about  which  we  ought  to 
express  a  graver  disapprobation  when  the  time  comes  to  give  our 
opinion  upon  th^m.  A  mother  who  has  any  sympathy  with  her  children 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  carrying  out  of  these  smaller 
matters.  Her  children  will  not  be  unpunclual,  but  in  time  for  family 
prayers,  regular  at  church,  too,  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  children, 
and  they  will  all  come  to  her  for  teaching  and  advice.  Her  girls  will 
bring  to  the  mother  their  books,  so  that  they  may  be  looked  over  before 
they  are  read,  a  precaution  which,  in  these  days,  when  so  many  of  the 
papers,  books,  and  magazines  published  are  of  a  character  that  we  should 
grieve  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our  girls,  is  a  most  important  one,  because 
she  will  have  made  it  plain  that,  while  putting  herself  in  their  place  for 
the  smaller  questions,  the  great  principles  of  truth,  virtue,  honesty, 
honour,  and  reverence  should  be  upheld  at  all  costs. 

Then,  again,  do  not  try  to  make  your  children  what  you  think  they 
ought  to  be.  Try  to  find  out  what  God  intended  them  for,  and  what  the 
principle  is  that  ought  to  be  developed  in  them  for  their  good  and  God's 
glory.    Some  mothers  keep  their  children  in  leading  strings  all  their  lives. 
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and  the  result  is  either  rebellion  or  a  weakening  of  character,  which  is 
the  most  deplorable  thing  which  can  ensue  in  the  case  of  growing  up> 
children.  To  treat  children  in  this  way  weakens  all  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  that  as  much  as  possible  you 
should  permit  your  children  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  matters 
affecting  their  future  lives,  and  should  permit  them  to  act  with  that  true 
sense  of  responsibility  which  you  should  yourself  instil  into  them — in  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  ;  for  if  they  once  get  into  their  minds  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  have  no  responsibility,  the  consequence 
is  nothing  less  than  ruinous  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be 
removed  from  the  shelter  of  their  mother  and  home.  Above  all,  be 
what  you  teach.  Let  your  professions,  whatever  they  may  be,  be  borne 
out  by  your  practice.  Remember  this  also,  that  everyone  of  us  has  an 
influence  upon  every  person  with  whom  we  come  into  contact,  an  influence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  You  will  recall  the  occasion  when  the 
sick  were  laid  on  the  roadside  in  order  that  the  shadow  of  the  great 
S.  Peter  might  be  cast  upon  them,  and  you  know  also  that  when  the 
shadow  fell  upon  those  poor  sick  ones  they  were  healed,  because  it  was- 
the  shadow  or  influence  of  a  good  and  holy  man.  The  shadow  of  our 
influence  also  is,  in  its  way,  as  important. 

All  around  us  we  must  have  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
particularly  that  influence  must  be  felt  in  regard  to  children,  and  be 
fruitful  with  great  results  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  future.  There  are 
times  when  the  mother's  influence  upon  children  is  especially  beneflcial,. 
as  at  night,  when  what  I  may  call  the  tucking-up  time  comes.  That  is 
the  time  of  confidences  between  mother  and  children ;  that  is  the  time 
when,  all  undisturbed  and  in  peace,  we  may  commune  with  our  children,, 
and  a  softening  time,  particularly  with  boys,  when  we  may  make  a  very 
vast  improvement  upon  them.  In  our  family  life  it  must  needs  occur 
that  there  are  often  small  questions  of  rudeness  and  breaches  of  rules^ 
which  call  for  correction  at  once.  With  the  mother  I  am  speaking  of^ 
a  look  is  sufficient  to  call  the  child  to  itself;  and  the  mother's  oppor- 
tunity is  at  night  time  to  put  the  child's  faults  earnestly  before  him,  and 
not  his  faults  only,  but  his  sins ;  never  reprove  in  public,  that  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  Then  again,  I  want  to  say  that  you  should  confide  in  your 
children.  Trust  them  in  every  way,  and  especially  about  money  matters,, 
so  that  as  they  grow  older  they  will  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
family  is  in  regard  to  finance,  and  avoid  those  extrvagances  which  I  am 
sure  are  committed  in  the  majority  of  instances  simply  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  children,  who  have  never  been  trusted  as  to  what  the 
family  revenue  is.  Then  don't  resent  the  fact  that  other  people  and 
other  things  may  seem  as  your  children  grow  older  to  take  the  place  of 
yourself  in  their  hearts.  It  is  not  really  so,  but  children  as  they  grow 
older  extend  their  powers  and  spread  their  wings,  and  they  must 
necessarily  take  upon  themselves  perhaps  new  ties,  but  certainly  larger 
responsibilities.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  for  this  very  purpose  that 
you  have  been  training  them  almost  from  their  birth.  And  may  I  say 
that  there  is  no  greater  necessity  than  to  give  to  children  growing  older 
more  scope  and  inde()endent  action.  And  not  to  boys  alone,  but  to  our 
girls.  There  is  often  much  unhappiness  in  families  of  girls  living  at 
home,  simply  for  the  reason  that  their  mothers  do  not  remember  that 
they  are  no  longer  children,  but  grown  women  with  strong  opinions  of 
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their  own.  Now  to  a  great  many  of  the  mothers  that  I  see  before  me 
the  independence  of  your  chihiren  begins  early  in  life.  Keep  your 
control  over  them  as  long  as  you  possibly  can.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult 
when  children  go  out  so  early  in  the  world,  as  some  of  yours  do, 
perhaps,  to  earn  their  own  living,  to  keep  control  over  them  and  to  save 
them  entirely  from  all  the  sin  and  misery  that  surrounds  us,  and  from 
those  early  and  imprudent  marriages  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
reins  of  control  have  been  let  quite  loose,  and  that  young  people  have 
been  allowed  from  their  early  years  to  do  exactly  what  they  chose.  An 
example  comes  into  my  mind  of  a  friend  who  was  interested  in  two  girls 
who  were  running  about  the  streets  at  night.  My  friend  went  to  their 
mother  and  implored  her  to  exercise  some  control  over  them,  but  the 
only  reply  was  that  she  had  not  much  to  give  them,  so  she  gave  them 
their  liberty. 

Dear  friends,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  would  not  be  liberty, 
but  license :  you  do  not  need  words  from  me  to  see  to  what  this 
may  come.  Keep  your  control  over  your  children,  watch  over  them, 
guard  them  more  than  you  do — they  go  so  early  into  the  world ; 
their  temptations  are  so  many ;  they  need  your  experience  to  guide 
them.  And,  oh,  dear  friends,  keep  up  their  standard  ;  never  let  them 
hear  you  speak  of  sin  as  a  misfortune,  as  if  purity,  temperance,  honesty, 
and  godliness  were,  after  all,  things  that  were  not  so  very  important. 
Pray  tor  your  children.  Help  them  by  your  example,  by  your  sympathy, 
by  your  prayers,  and  little  by  little  bad  habits  will  be  conquered,  and 
good  ones  will  be  strengthened.  Never  lose  heart ;  train,  guide,  and 
restrain  in  the  garden  of  your  children's  souls.  Remember  that  God 
says  to  us  as  thousands  of  years  ago  He  said  to  Joshua,  ''  Only  be 
strong  and  very  courageous,  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  with  you  whither> 
soever  thou  goest.*' 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  introduce  the  next  speaker — Canon 
Winnington  Ingram.  We  are  all  delighted  to  give  him  that  title,  and 
we  are  thankful  to  see  him  in  the  new  position  which  he  holds  in 
London. 


The   Rev.  A.  F.  WiNNlNGTON-lNGRAM,    Canon  of  S.  Paul's, 

and  Bishop-Designate  of  Stepney. 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  anything  more  irritating  than  threading 
a  needle ;  I  suppose  that  you  ladies  would  say  there  is  not,  but  I  find 
quite  as  irritating  a  thing  is  tying  an  artificial  fly  on  to  a  fishing  line. 
Well,  I  was  engaged  in  this  irritating  pursuit  in  Scotland  this  summer, 
when  I  received  a  request  to  state  on  a  post  card  my  subject  for  to-day, 
which  I  did  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  now  that  I  am  face  to  face 
with  it  and  you,  I  think  I  may  have  misled  you  a  little  bit  as  to  what  I 
was  going  to  talk  about.  I  am  not  going  to  plunge  into  the  darker 
horrors  of  large  towns,  or  to  warn  you  of  the  dens  of  immorality,  or  the 
plausible  and  misleading  advertisements  which  lead  girls  into  them,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  doubt  if  this  is  a  special  danger  of  women  in 
large  towns.     They  generally  know  a  little  too  much  about  them,  and  it 
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is  the  poor  unsophisticated  girl  from  the  country  who  is  taken  in  by 
these  advertisements,  rather  than  our  stronger,  more  up-to-date 
damsels  of  the  towns.  Nor,  again,  am  I  going  to  take  a  fatherly 
line  and  warn  you  to '  beware  of  the  scorching  cyclist  as  he  sweeps 
round  the  corner,  which  distinctly  constitutes  a  special  nuisance 
to  a  good  many  people,  but  especially  women,  in  our  large  towns 
to-day.  No;  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  to-day  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  I  should  be  talking  at  this  very  hour  naturally  to  my 
own  mothers'  meeting  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  I  should  not  think  it  the 
least  necessary  to  warn  them  of  these  things,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  know  quite  as  much  as  I  do  about  them  already,  and  that 
there — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  also  here — there  is  a  good,  healthy  public 
opinion,  even  in  the  lowest  part,  which  those  who  tread  the  path  of  open 
immorality  have  to  reckon  with.  I  always  have  protested — and  always 
shall  protest — against  the  idea  that  women  are  necessarily  le$s  particular 
when  they  are  poor  than  when  they  are  rich. 

What  I  should  try  and  point  out  to  them  are  the  dangers  which 
they  don't  think  of,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  spoiling  their 
lives,  and  sapping  their  strength,  and  impairing  their  usefulness,  simply 
because  they  don't  reckon  them  as  dangers  at  all.  The  first  is  the 
danger  of  overstrain.  Up  in  the  morning — you  know  the  sort  of  thing : 
good  man  off  early  in  the  morning  and  expects  his  breakfast,  then 
children  off  to  school,  then  the  clean-up  just  beginning  when  the  insurance 
agent  comes  round  for  his  twopence,  then  the  burial  club  gentleman, 
then  the  rent  collector,  then  a  good  woman  with  a  packet  of  tracts,  and 
then  the  curate  to  know  why  you  weren't  at  church  last  Sunday.  But 
by  that  time  you  look  up  at  the  clock,  and  why,  bless  you  !  it  is  nearly 
dinner-time,  and  the  rooms  not  done — and  sound,  rattle,  smack — whyt 
to  be  sure,  that's  Tommy  trying  to  reach  the  latch — they've  let  the 
children  out  early  from  school  because  its  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  they 
keep  bothering  about  so  that  when  the  good  man  comes  round  in  a  great 
hurry  for  his  dinner — well !  it's  not  ready ;  that  steak,  you  might  break 
somebody's  head  with  it,  and  he's  jolly  sulky  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
comes  in  as  grumpy  as  he  can  be  in  the  evening,  and  is  not  best  pleased  to 
find  that  Sarah,  for  the  third  time,  has  caught  the  measles ;  and  its  *'0, 
mother,  do  pick  me  up;"  and  its  "Well,  old  woman,  you  really 
might  look  after  the  children  better  than  this,  they're  always  catching 
measles,"  etc.,  etc.  Well,  I  needn't  go  on  ;  we  know  all  about  it ;  it's 
all  mother's  fault,  whatever  happens ;  it's  up  early  and  bed  late — and 
what  has  happened  to  John  to-night  ?  It  all  spells  the  word  in  our  great 
towns  of  **  overstrain."  Nor  is  it  confined  to  working  women — 
the  life  of  a  forewoman  in  a  large  shop,  the  bullying  employer, 
the  poor  girls  who  try  to  pass  their  bad  work,  for  which  she  is  respon- 
sible.    I  know  not  one  or  two  breaking  down  from  overstrain. 

Now,  I  have  one  or  two  cures  for  overstrain.  The  first  is  holidays. 
You  say  impossible.  Not  a  bit.  What  is  possible  in  London  must  be 
possible  in  Nottingham.  .  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  starting  a  women's 
holiday  fund  in  London,  and  if  you  saw  the  difference  made  in  my  Bethnal 
Green  mothers  by  a  fortnight's  rest,  you  would  acknowledge  that  they 
become  quite  young  again.  Of  course  the  man  says  at  first,  **  I  can't 
spare  her.  Who's  to  sew  on  my  shirt  buttons  and  cook  my  chop?" 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  always  say,  "  what  you  lo.se  in  chop  you  gain  in 
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temper.  Your  wife  will  be  a  perfect  angel  when  she  comes  back.  It 
will  be  like  courting  over  again."  Of  course,  I'm  only  an  unfortunate 
bachelor  myself,  but  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  all  married  people  took 
at  least  a  fortnight's  holiday  from  one  another  during  the  year,  the  world 
woald  be  a  happier  place.  But,  in  any  case,  if  you  find  that  overstrain 
is  really  trying  your  temper,  and  making  you  say  to  the  children,  "  Til 
break  every  bone  in  your  body  if  you  don't  come  in,"  then  try  what  a 
few  days'  holiday  will  do,  and  you  will  come  back  and  find  your  husband 
the  dear  old  chap  he  really  is,  and  the  children  angelic.  But,  then,  you 
say,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  I  can't  get  holidays.  Well,  then,  if  you 
cao't  get  holidays,  try  method.  I  know  something  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  You  must  not  think  that  women  are  the  only  people  in  danger 
of  getting  worried.  When  you  have  five  curates,  thirty  young  laymen, 
innumerable  clubs  for  men  and  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  girls,  and  a  parish 
of  ten  thousand  people  to  look  after,  you  might  worry  yourself  to  deatli 
in  six  months.  "  Please,  sir,  there's  a  young  man  wants  to  see  you  very 
particular;  he  won't  see  anyone  else."  When  I  have  heard  that  for  the 
twelfth  time  while  I  am  trying  to  prepare  a  sermon,  I  feel  inclined  to  say, 
"  I  seemed  to  have  heard  that  remark  before."  There  is  only  one  cure, 
humanly  speaking,  and  that  is  method.  I  can't  adopt  it  in  this  particular 
instance  myself,  because  I  am  always  afraid  of  losing  the  chance  of 
helping  a  soul ;  but  you  could.  A  time  for  everything,  and  everything 
at  the  proper  time ;  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 
Why,  its  the  salvation  of  overstrain  and  temper.  I  suppose  you  never 
gossip  in  Nottingham.  But  when  I  see  three  women  gossiping  at  their 
doors  in  Bethnal  Green,  I  say  to  myself,  **  Won't  they  catch  it  when  the 
master  comes  home,  and  serve  'em  right,  too."  But,  then,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  neither  holidays  or  method  is  effectual  without /raj^^r.  How 
is  the  friction  of  the  earth  stopped  ?  By  the  atmosphere  which  wraps  it 
round,  catches  and  burns  out  the  meteors,  and  makes  life  possible.  So 
the  atmosphere  of  prayer  stops  the  friction  of  life.  I  wonder  whether  I  am 
speaking  to  women  who  pray  ;  if  not,  don't  wonder  at  overstrain.  Do 
you  know  those  beautiful  lines  of  Archbishop  Trench  on  prayer? — 

'*Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  doth  prevail  to  make  ; 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  ; 
What  parched  ground  refresh  as  with  a  shower  ! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear. 
We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power  ! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong  ; 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care ; 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be  ; 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  unto  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee. " 

Be  sure  the  daily  prayer  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening ;  the 
prayer  sent  up  like  a  dart  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  the  best  antidote 
for  overstrain.  A  poor  girl  came  to  me  one  day  in  a  mission  among  the 
hat  factories  near  Manchester.  '*  Oh  !  Mr.  Ingram,  tell  me  how  to  keei> 
ray  temper."     I  said  to  her,  "  Say,  *  Jesus  help  me,*  under  your  breatlv 
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when  you  are  tired."  She  came  a  few  days  later  and  said,  "  I  have 
done  what  you  said,  and  it  has  made  all  the  difference." 

I  have  spent  so  long  over  the  first  danger  because  it  is  the 
parent  of  so  many  others ;  but  now  I  must  pass  on  to  another, 
closely  allied  unto  the  first,  and  that  is,  taking  to  the  drink. 
I  know  at  the  first  sound  it  may  seem  almost  a  shock  to  suggest 
it  for  a  moment,  but  experience  shows  how  easily  and  gradually  even 
well  brought  up  girls  slip,  step  by  step,  especially  after  marriage,  into 
habits  of  intemperance.  They  are  left  alone  all  day ;  the  first  child  or 
two  they  have  had  has  overtaxed  their  strength ;  they  feel  a  sinking,  as 
they  say,  and  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing  they  begin  taking 
stimulants,  at  odd  times,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  then  again 
in  the  afternoon  ;  there  is  a  public-house  at  every  corner.  They  would 
be  horrified  if  anyone  suggested  they  were  becoming  drunkards,  but 
•before  they  realize  what  they  are  doing  they  have  woven  a  chain  which 
is  beyond  their  strength  to  break.  I  well  remember  a  man  sending  for 
me  at  another  mission,  and  throwing  the  brandy  bottle  at  my  feet: 
"  That's  my  chain,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  you  were  talking  about  it,  I 
saw  you  knew  it ;  you  had  your  eye  upon  me  the  whole  time."  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  someone  here  who  is  saying  now,  "  That's  my 
chain  ;  that's  how  I  began  it."  Dear  sister,  my  eye  is  not  on  you,  but 
God's  eye  is.  Break  it,  I  beseech  you,  before  it  is  too  late.  See  a  good 
doctor  at  once,  and  he  will  give  you  something  for  that  sinking  feeling 
which  will  not  hurt  you.  Cut  off  the  drink  altogether  ;  it's  your  only 
chance :  "  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee." 

But  then  there  is  another  danger  which  broods  over  our  quiet  homes 
like  some  pestilent  vapour  or  lowering  infectious  cloud.  I  can 
find  no  better  word  for  it  than  paganism.  I  don't  know,  of  course,  how 
it  is  in  Nottingham,  but  I  reckon  that  not  more  than  one  in  eighty  in 
Bethnal  Green  go  either  to  church  or  chapel,  and  the  average  of  confir- 
mations per  I, coo  is  1*7.  And  the  effect  of  this  on  new-comers  is 
appalling.  I  have  come  across  women  brought  up  in  the  country,  taught 
in  Sunday  schools,  regularly  at  their  village  church,  and  yet  who,  when 
they  have  come  into  the  whirlpool  of  a  great  town,  have  thrown  over 
everything.  The  pagan  atmosphere  has  been  too  much  for  them  ;  they 
haven't  had  the  pluck  and  character  to  stand  up  for  the  truth,  and  they 
have  just  joined  the  careless  crowd  among  which  they  found  themselves, 
with  the  effect  that  God  grows  fainter  and  fainter  to  them ;  the  merely 
animal  life  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  becomes  the  natural 
thing ;  the  ideals  of  goodness  fade  away  like  the  morning  dew,  and  the 
bright,  religious,  earnest  girl  of  seventeen  becomes  the  dull-eyed,  cheer- 
less woman  of  thirty-three,  who  hasn't  been  to  church  for  years.  Again, 
I  ask,  am  I  describing  what  has  happened  to  any  herie  ?  Are  there  some 
who  came  to  Nottingham  from  the  country  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
once  used  to  go  to  church  and  join  in  the  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
have  bright  thoughts  of  God  and  the  holy  angels,  and  the  glory  of  being 
a  good  woman,  but  who  have  now  given  it  all  up  ?  Are  you  happy 
to-day  in  your  heart?  Don't  you  know  you  are  doing  wrong?  What 
would  that  mother  say  who  took  you  to  church  with  her  in  the  old  dajrs  ? 
She  is  in  a  better  world  than  this  now,  but  she  waits  for  her  child  in 
Paradise.  What  about  your  children  ?  you  send  them  to  Sunday  school, 
I  know  that ;  but  they  will  do  when  they  grow  up  what  they  have  seen 
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mother  do,  and  not  what  they  hear  her  say.  Will  you  not  at  this 
Congress  hear  a  voice  from  God  sounding  in  your  ears  and  sayings 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dead."  "  Come  home 
to  God."  '*  I  miss  my  little  human  praise."  If  you  will  listen  and  obey, 
it  will  be  the  happiest  day  you  ever  passed  in  your  life.  And  so  I  leave 
it  with  you — ^all  I  have  time  to  say  of  the  special  dangers  to  women  in 
large  towns  :  physical  and  moral  overstrain,  drink  and  paganism.  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Guard  against  them,  watch  as  well  as 
pray.  Raise  up  the  standard  of  praise  and  worship  high  above  your  heads 
in  this  place,  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  others,  and  you  shall  make  the 
town  in  which  you  live  more  and  more  a  province  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  and  it  shall  be  said  of  Nottingham  as  of  the  Psalmist's  city  of  old, 
according  to  the  right  translation :  "  Great  was  the  company  of  women 
who  told  the  good  tidings." 


Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  the  subject  of  my  address  is  an  attractive  one, 
*'How  to  lead  children  without  driving  them."  The  title  may  be 
attractive,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  make  a  very  common-place 
speech,  because  it  is  a  very  oM  and  well-known  fact  that  leading  is 
better  than  driving,  namely,  that  the  gentle  methods  are  better  than 
the  forcible  ones.  It  is  a  truth  that  has  always  been  prominently  put 
before  us  in  the  form  of  many  proverbs,  and  proverbs  we  know  are  the 
wit  of  one  person,  but  contain  the  experience  or  the  wisdom  of  very 
many.  '*  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  water;  one  hundred  cannot  make 
him  drink  "  ;  "  Fair  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day  "  ;  **  The  short  cut  is 
the  longest  way  round  "  ;  *'  More  haste,  worse  speed."  But  we  can  go 
further  than  these,  and  turn  to  well-known  words  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
••A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  The  Gospel  example  of  Christ 
teaches  the  same  thing.  Yes )  these  are  old  facts,  but  perhaps  we  do 
not  always  apply  them  as  we  should,  and  every  great  truth,  the  greater  and 
the  truer  it  is,  wants  drumming  into  us  generation  after  generation.  The 
principle  of  *'  leading  not  driving  "  applies  all  round  to  all  kinds  of 
difficult  and  ticklish  things  and  people — kings,  horses,  statesmen,  don- 
keys, husbands  and  wives,  broken  bones,  servants,  boys  and  girls,  and 
last,  not  least,  babies.  What  small  girl  has  not  tried,  with  impatient, 
hot  little  fingers  to  drive  a  needle  through  a  thick  seam,  and  broken  it 
in  the  process  ?  What  costermonger  but  knows  that  to  flog  his  donkey 
is  often  the  way  to  make  him  plant  his  four  feet  different  ways,  and 
remain  immovable  ?  And  does  not  every  surgeon  learn  that  it  is  the 
light  hand,  strong  by  gentleness,  that  must  control  the  fine-edged  instru- 
ment if  it  is  to  do  its  wonderful  work  ?  Husbands  and  wives  must 
apply  the  very  same  principle  to  their  management  of  each  other.  Tact, 
forbearance,  consideration,  are  specially  needful  in  discussions  in  which 
there  is  no  third  party  to  give  a  casting  vote.  All  these  are  the  better 
for  gentle  methods,  and  if  it  is  true  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  common 
life,  we  need  not  go  far  to  see  proofs  of  it  in  respect  to  the  greatest 
things.  What  is  it  that  has  won,  and  is  winning  its  way,  spreading  by 
moral — not  by  physical — force,  slowly,  yet  irresistibly,  round  the  world  ? 
28 
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It  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  who  said  Himself,  ''  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
,for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

Many  of  you  may  ask,  "  Is  this  the  time  to  preach  more 
indulgence  for  children?  I  should  think  strictness  is  more 
wanted  nowadays  than  indulgence."  But  I  am  not  wanting  to  preach 
more  indulgence.  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  strictness,  and  I  speak 
with  some  knowledge,  for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
children,  beginning  with  ten  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  myself. 
I  well  know  the  mistake  it  is  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way  and  to  run  loose.  They  must  be  kept  in  order,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  do  it.  We  must  learn  to  enlist  the  children  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  order.  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  the  Catechism  upside 
down.  Sometimes  I  think  the  children  in  these  days  are  teaching  the 
mothers  the  Catechism  instead  of  it  being  the  other  way  about,  and  we 
tind  in  the  air  something  like  this — that  it  is  our  duty  to  order  ourselves 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  juniors,  to  honour  and  obey  all  that  are 
put  under  our  authority,  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  our  sons  and 
daughters,  our  nephews  arid  nieces,  and  grandchildren.  Most  of  us, 
especially  parents,  will  agree  that  the  old  Catechism  is  best.  We  can- 
not do  away  with  the  divine  principle  of  the  Fifth  Commandment.  But 
there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways,  and  wise  and  foolish  ways,  of 
applying  these  great  principles,  and  I  want,  if  possible,  to  suggest  the 
right  way.  The  first  duty  for  the  little  child  to  learn  is  undoubtedly 
obedience.  You  must  not  give  a  child  whatever  he  cries  for  because  be 
cries  for  it,  but  let  him  have  what  is  pleasant  and  good  without  waiting 
for  him  to  cry  for  it.  If  you  have  a  self-willed  child,  I  advise  you  not  to 
try  to  enforce  anything  which  it  cannot  be  com()elled  to  do  ;  for  this  is 
to  court  defeat.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  a  child  have  its  way  sometimes, 
in  order  to  teach  it  that  it  is  not  always  the  best.  Children's  disposi- 
tions have  vastly  altered  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Very  often  they  are 
kind  to  their  mothers,  but  they  treat  them  as  if  they  were  all  on  an 
equality.  What  we  must  do,  then,  is  to  try  to  win  the  child's  respect  and 
regard,  less  by  direct  commands,  and  more  by  the  power  of  **  a  loving 
spirit  and  a  consistent  example."  Let  the  rules  be  few,  but  those 
strictly  enforced ;  and,  above  all,  never  neglect  continual  and  untiring 
prayer. 

One  word  about  sons.  It  is  cruel  to  let  them  go  into  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  with  the  world  and  the  world's  temptation  without  arming 
them  with  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Warn  them  beforehand,  make 
them  understand  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  impress  upon  them  that  that 
is  the  only  thing  which  is  really  disgraceful,  dishonourable,  and  ruinous. 
Never  let  a  word  of  yours,  said  or  not  said,  put  into  their  heads  that  lie 
of  the  devil  that  any  sin  is  inevitable,  that  any  sin  is  to  be  winked  at, 
and  made  the  best  of.  Is  this  harsh  teaching  for  lads  ?  No,  indeed.  That 
is,  if  it  is  taught  in  the  spirit  we  have  been  thinking  of,  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  of  love.  Is  it  harsh  to  tell  the  child  the  fire  will  burn,  the 
knife  cut,  the  poison  kill  ?  Is  it  harsh  to  warn  the  soldier  of  the  pre- 
sence and  strength  of  the  enemy  ?  The  fight  has  to  be  fought,  and  are 
we  to  send  them  into  it  with  the  notion  that  there  is  no  enemy  to  speak 
of,  or  that  if  there  is,  they  are  bound  to  fall  before  him  ?  Especially  if 
your  boy  goes  into  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  warn  him,  pray  with  and 
for  him,  put  into  his  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  his  arm  the 
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shield  of  Faith.  Then  he  will  be  strong  to  resist  temptation,  and  if, 
alas,  he  should,  because  of  the  frailty  of  his  nature,  fall  into  sin,  he  will 
have  that  in  his  heart  and  conscience  which  will  enable  him  to  ret>ent. 
But  who  can  repent  and  make  a  fresh  start  if  he  believes  sin  is  inevitable  ? 
Let  him  know  and  believe  the  dreadfulness  of  sin,  and  the  love  of  Christ; 
AVho  can  alone  save  us  from  it,  and  he  will  in  the  end  be  more  than 
conqueror. 

The   Right   Rev.  E.  A.  Were,  Rector  of    S.  Werburgh's,  and 

Bishop  Suffragan  of  Derby. 

There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  this  meeting  being  the  first  of  those 
connected  with  the  Church  Congress.  The  Church  is  recognizing  the 
primal  importance  of  the  family.  The  mothers  who  are  here  to-day 
represent  families,  and  it  is  in  families  that  God  means  us  to  live ;  it  is  in 
families  that  we  first  get  our  ideas  of  religion,  and  it  is  in  families  that 
religion  is  meant  to  grow.  You  know  how  S.  Paul  speaks  several  times 
of  the  **  Church  which  is  in  their  house."  The  Church  Congress  is 
right  in  recognizing  this  **  Church  in  the  home";  for  after  all  it  is  but 
ttc  outcome  of  many  such — indeed,  I  may  almost  say,  that  if  every  father 
and  mother  realized  the  true  meaning  of  the  Church  in  the  family  and 
acted  up  to  it,  there  might  not  be  much  need  of  holding  Church 
.Congresses  at  all. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  Religious  Responsibilities 
of  Mothers.  But  I  can  well  imagine  that  some  of  you  may  be  saying  to 
yourselves,  **  Ah  !  that  is  all  very  well,  but  why  doesn't  he  talk  of  the  re- 
ligious responsibilities  of  fathers  ?  He  ought  to  know  more  about  that  sub- 
ject. And  why  are  we  poor  niothers  the  ones  always  to  get  the  blame  of 
everything?"  Now  I  have  only  got  to  answer  first  that  this  is  a 
mothers'  meeting;  if  it  were  a  fathers*  meeting,  I  daresay  there  is 
something  I  might  manage  to  say  to  them  too  from  my  own  experience ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  find  that  you  may  repeat  some  of 
the  things  said  to-day  to.  your  husbands  when  you  get  home :  not  per- 
haps in  exactly  the  same  words,  but  that  will  be  all  the  better ;  you 
know  how  to  put  it  to  each  in  the  prettiest  and  most  convincing 
manner ;  and  so  this  meeting  will  be  a  meeting  for  fathers  too,  by  proxy. 
But  there  is  one  other  thing  I  do  want  to  say,  and  that  is  that  the 
object  of  this  meeting  is  not  only  or  mainly  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  blame  on  mothers.  Who  are  we,  indeed,  that  we  should  do 
that  ?  Why,  when  we  think  of  our  own  mothers  and  all  their  love  and 
care,  all  their  sympathy  and  devotion,  and  all  the  worry  and  trouble  we 
must  have  been  to  them,  a  film  seems  to  come  over  our  eyes,  and  a 
culp  rises  in  our  throats  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  thank  God  humbly  that 
He  has  given  us  such  an  example  of  His  own  love  and  patience.  If 
what  we  have  known  is  but  a  shadow,  what  must  the  light  of  His  great 
love  be ! 

Again,  if  I  speak  of  the  religious  responsibilities  of  mothers,  you  must 
not  think  that  these  are  the  only  ones.  I  hope  you  may  hear  from 
others,  who  are  more  qualified  than  I  am  to  speak  of  such  things,  of 
the  training  in  home  duties.  The  duty  of  men  is  to  use  and  to  admire 
(and  sometimes  to  pay  for)  all  those  arts  of  needlework  and  good  honest 
sewing,  which  I  sincerely  trust  no  woman  will  ever  be  too  grand  to 
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practise  or  too  busy  to  teach  her  daughters.  A  few  wedcs  ago  I  was 
staying  at  a  friend's  house,  and  on  the  wall  of  my  bedroom  hung  a 
framed  sampler  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  full  of  all  quaint  devices, 
a  white  silk  gentleman  with  a  black  silk  hat,  and  a  stick,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  pink  silk  house,  and  round  him  were  scattered  groups  of 
divers  animals  of  strangest  shape  and  colour.  But  what  pleased  me 
most  in  Jane  Smith's  (that  was  the  name  worked  at  the  bottom)  sampler 
was  the  motto.     It  was  this — 

"Shine  lovely  maid,  in  needlework,  but  shine  not  only  there : 
Whate'er  thy  hand  Bndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  special  care." 

I  don't  know  who  Jane  Smith  was,  but  I  am  tolerably  sure  of  this,  she 
must  have  had  a  good  mother. 

Still  it  is  the  religious  responsibilities  which  after  all  are  the  main 
ones,  simply  because  in  the  nature  of  things  they  come  to  mothers 
more  than  to  anybody  else,  and  if  they  are  undertaken  in  the  right 
spirit,  I  will  answer  for  it  they  will  pay  bpst  in  the  end.  I  mean  by 
this,  that  if  a  mother  lives,  she  will  enjoy  more  visible  fruit  and  happiness 
from  having  used  these  responsibilities  aright  than  from  anything  else. 
Those  of  us  who  have  read  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  that  most  touching  book 
which  Mr.  Barrie  has  given  us  of  his  mother's  life,  will  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  mother's  joy  in  a  son's  character,  and  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand from  the  son's  devotion  what  the  mother's  careful  training  must 
have  been.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  want  a  warning,  we  may  take 
the  old  story  which  I  first  read  in  ^sop :  how  a  young  man  was  being 
led  out  to  be  executed  for  murder.  Among  the  spectators  he  saw  his 
mother  weeping,  and,  as  his  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  he  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  whisper  in  her  ear ;  this  was  granted,  and  then  there  was 
heard  a  scream,  for  the  wretch  had  bitten  off  his  mother's  ear.  **  If  she 
had  only  brought  me  up  properly  when  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  '*  I  should 
not  now  be  led  away  for  execution  as  a  murderer."  And  if  you  are 
inclined  to  say  to  yourselves  again,  **  It  was  the  father's  fault  just  as 
much,"  I  can  only  reply  that  I  don't  want  to  take  the  blame  off  the 
father's  shoulders,  but  that  it  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  mother  who 
has  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  character  for 
good  or  evil,  just  because  she  is  so  much  more  with  it ;  the^ father  is 
away  At  work,  he  is  at  home  only  at  intervals ;  it  is  the  mother  who 
makes  the  home ;  it  is  the  mother  who  can  notice  and  check  the  first 
beginnings  of  evil ;  it  is  the  mother  to  whom  the  child  will  naturally 
turn  in  any  difficulty,  and  to  whom  it  will  confide  its  joys  or  sorrows. 
Does  not  constant  experience  prove  to  us  that  it  is  the  mother  who 
most  often  undertakes  the  religious  responsibilities  from  the  first  ?  How 
much  more  usual  it  is  to  see  the  child  brought  to  Holy  Baptism  by  the 
mother  than  by  the  father  and  mother !  How  thankful  we  should  be 
always  to  see  them  both,  showing  by  their  presence  that  they  realized 
what  a  tremendous  responsibility  lay  with  them  in  the  shaping  of  the 
character  which  is  to  determine  the  issues  of  this  Jife,  and  the  life  to 
come  also !  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  try  harder  than  we  do  to  make 
every  arrangement,  whatever  the  inconvenience  may  be  to  ourselves,  to 
allow  of  the  father's  attendance ;  yet  even  so  I  don't  doubt  that  there 
would  still  be  a  large  proportion  of  baptisms  at  which  the  mother  would 
be  the  only  one  of  the  parents  present.    Do  try  as  much  as  you  can  to 
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get  your  husbands  to  come  to  your  children's  baptism;  and  if  the 
leason  why  he  can't  come  is  the  hour  of  the  service,  tell  the  clergyman 
so,  and  (if  he  is  worth  anything)  I  know  he  will  change  it  to  make  it 
suit.  You  will  be  most  likely  one  of  the  god-parents  yourself ;  but  even 
if  you  are  not,  no  god-parents  (however  anxious  they  may  be  to  do 
their  duty,  and  how  often,  alas,  the  office  means  next  to  nothing !)  can 
relieve  the  parent  of  her  religious  responsibility  for  the  Christian  and 
virtuous  training  of  the  child.  And  how  early  that  training  should 
begin,  who  shall  say?  How  early  does  a  child  begin  to  take  notice? 
Mothers  can  answer  that  question  best;  but  I  generally  observe  that 
the  earlier  it  is,  the  prouder  the  mother  is  of  it.  And  you  don't  know, 
and  the  child  does  not  know  itself,  how  much  it  takes  notice  of;  but 
first  impressions  last  long.  I  remember  my  wife  expostulating  with  a 
mother  for  giving  her  child  (it  was  little  more  than  a  baby)  sips  from  a 
mag  of  beer,  and  she  answered  quite  simply,  **  Poor  dear,  he'll  never 
take  to  it  if  I  don't  begin  him  early."  '  So  true  !  It  was  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  herself  she  could  utter,  but  she  did  not  see  it.  Then 
it  is  of  course  the  mother's  privilege  to  teach  her  child  to  pray.  The 
value  to  the  child  of  these  early  prayers  will  depend  chiefly  on  two 
things,  first  on  the  mutual  love  between  mother  and  child,  making 
prayer  not  a  task  to  be  gone  through,  but  a  talk  with  an  unseen  Father, 
Whose  love  is  shown  by  the  mother's  love ;  and  secondly,  on  the  know- 
ledge that  the  child  has  that  the  mother  does  not  only  teach  him  to 
pray,  but  prays  herself,  prays  with  him,  prays  for  him ;  this  will  make 
the  habit  a  real  thing.  Here  lies  the  danger  of  leaving  the  daily  prayers 
to  be  taught  and  said  at  school ;  I  like  to  hear  the  infants  say  their 
prayers  at  the  beginning  of  school,  but  this  can  never  take  the  place  of 
those  at  home,  except  at  the  risk  of  prayers  becoming  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  school-life,  and  being  given  up  altogether  when  school-days 
are  over.  I  suppose  in  all  positions  of  life  there  is  the  danger  of 
endeavouring  to  shift  our  responsibilities  on  to  other  people's  shoulders. 
I  know  I  find  it  so  myself;  there  is  nothing  much  nicer  than  saying  to 
oneself,  •*  There — I  needn't  bother  about  that  any  more,  that's  so  and 
so's  business  now,  not  mine."  Very  pleasant,  but  not  always  possible ; 
even  if  a  mother  has  done  her  best  in  making  a  choice,  she  cannot 
throw  off  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  a  nurse  or  a  schoolmistress. 
And  yet  (speaking  from  my  own  experience)  what  a  good  and  devoted 
class  are  children's  nurses !  What  power  they  have,  what  love  they 
show  !  I  fancy  there  must  be  many  who,  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  owe 
much  of  the  good  of  their  after-life  to  a  nurse's  training.  I  should  like 
to  see  special  almshouses  for  them,  and  relays  of  children  for  them  to 
cuddle.'  What  a  religious  responsibility,  too,  is  the  choice  of  a  school ! 
What  religious  teaching  will  the  child  get?  It  has  not  only  got  to 
pass  standards  and  examinations,  but  to  be  brought  up  as  a  child  of 
God,  ready  to  fight  the  Lord's  battle.  The  pure  love  of  a  mother  at 
home,  the  wise  and  timely  warnings  she  is  best  fitted  to  give,  are  the 
truest  aids  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  hoar  of  danger.  "  This  thing 
I  cannot  do,  my  mother  would  not  like  it."  School-masters  and  school- 
mistresses may  do  much,  and  I  am  sure  they  try  their  best ;  but  this 
they  can  never  do:  they  cannot  take  the  mother's  place,  or  do  the 
mother's  part.  And  then  as  to  definite  religious  teaching.  You  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  yourselves ;  you  wish,  I  presume, 
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your  children  to  be  trained  as  loyal  children  of  the  Church ;  but  is 
sufficient  care  always  taken  that  this  should  be  done  ?  Dp  you  take 
care  that  your  children  should  regularly  attend  the  Services  of  the 
Church,  and  be  taught  to  learn  and  understand  and  value  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  taught  in  the  Catechism  ?  Not  long  ago,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  I  heard  one  girl  say  to  another,  '*  Mother  said  she 
didn't  care  where  I  went ;  I  might  go  wherever  I  liked."  And  this  leads 
to  a  subject  on  which  I  feel  very  deeply,  the  responsibility  of  the  parents 
in  relation  to  the  Confirmation  of  their  children.  I  find  that  quite  a 
common  answer  for  parents  to  give  me,  when  I  ask  them  about  their 
children's  confirmation,  is  something  of  this  sort ;  *'  I  tell  them  to  please 
themselves ;  I  sha'n't  say  anything  one  way  or  other."  And  yet  at  the 
font  it  was  said,  "  Ye  are  to  see  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed  by  him."  Of  course  I  don't  want  compulsion  used ;  it 
should  be  a  free-will  act  on  the  part  of  boy  or  girl,  otherwise  it  will 
sink  to  a  mere  form ;  but  surely  this,  if  ever,  is  the  time  when  the 
mother's  advice  and  influence  should  be  used,  and  just  a  word  from  her 
at  the  right  moment  will  make  all  the  difference  as  to  whether  the  child 
comes  to  the  classes  or  not.  The  time  for  positive  command  may  have 
ended,  though  I  think  it  often  ends  too  soon ;  but  the  time  for  counsel 
and  interest  has  certainly  not  ended,  and  it  will  be  of  force  m  propor- 
tion as  the  mother's  love  has  been  felt  to  be  at  the  root  both  of  com- 
mand and  counsel.  But  just  as  there  was  the  earlier  danger  of  putting 
off  the  responsibility  on  nurse  or  teacher,  so  now  the  temptation  comes 
to  the  parent  to  put  the  responsibility  oh  the  son  or  daughter.  "  Let 
them  please  themselves,*'  or,  as  was  said  once  in  my  hearing,  '*  It  isn't 
much  we  can  give  them,  so  we  may  as  well  give  them  their  own  way." 
But  there  are  many  cases  (thank  God  !)  where  the  interest  of  the  father 
and  mother  in  the  preparation  for  confirmation  is  very  real,  and  these 
are  the  candidates  who  gladden  the  pastor's  heart,  because  he  knows 
that  they  will  not  be  hindered,  but  rather  helped  at  home  afterwards, 
by  being  brought  by  their  parents  to  the  Holy  Communion.  And  so  it 
will  be  all  through  life  ;  the  mother  who  has  used  well  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  early  days,  will  find  that  in  after-life  her 
wishes  are  as  sacred  as  her  commands,  that  she  will  be  the  natural  con- 
fidante of  her  daughters  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  thinking 
of  leaving  their  home ;  and  that  her  sons  (and  this  is  the  greatest  honour 
and  triumph  of  all)  will  look  out  for  their  wives  those  who  seem  to  them 
most  to  reproduce  their  mother's  ways.  Let  every  mother  read  care- 
fully and  ponder  over  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs,  which  tells  of  the 
words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  words  which  his  mother  taught  him.  And 
the  influence  of  a  good  mother  will  not  end  with  the  marriage  of  sons 
and  daughters  :  we  in  England  at  least  have  learnt  this  year  that  lesson 
from  our  Queen.  Every  mother  may  rest  well  assured  that  if  she  will 
face  her  religious  and  other  responsibilites  in  a  brave  spirit,  trusting  to 
the  grace  of  God,  she  will  be  repaid  an  hundred-fold  in  the  loyal  love 
of  her  children,  and  their  children  too — a  love  that  will  last  till  and 
beyond  death. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING     FOR    WORKING     MEN. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Most  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury. 

I  AM,  indeed,  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  once  more  of  speaking 
to  working  men,  by  which  phrase  is  generally  understood,  men  who  live 
by  the  work  of  their  bodies.  There  are  other  working  men  who  have 
to  live  by  the  work  of  their  brains.  It  is  not  that  one  set  of  men  are  all 
brains,  and  another  set  of  men  are  all  body.  The  man  who  has  to  work 
with  his  brains  has  to  use  his  body  very  often,  and  to  use  it  very  much, 
and  a  man  who  has  to  work  with  his  body  cannot  do  his  work  well, 
unless  he  has,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  amount  of  brains.  But  amongst  ah 
those  who  work  at  all,  whether  they  work  with  their  bodies  or  with  their 
brains  as  the  main  instruments,  my  sympathy,  I  confess,  has  always  been 
from  my  early  childhood  with  those  who  work  mainly  with  their  bodies, 
because  I  myself  was  brought  up  amongst  them. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  knew  very  much  more  about  workirig  men 
of  that  sort  than  about  any  other  working  men  whatever.  My  father, 
who  was  a  working  man — he  was  a  soldier — served  his  country  in  various 
parts,  and  he  died  a  Governor  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies.  I  was 
not  very  old  at  his  death.  He  died  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  the  result 
of  his  death  was  that  from  the  early  age  of  seventeen  I  have  made  my 
own  living.  Though  I  had  had  an  excellent  education,  and  though  I 
put  my  brains  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  power  to  do  what  was  before 
roe  in  life,  I  had  experience,  nevertheless,  ot  a  great  Heal  of  privation  in 
the  course  of  that  time.  I  knew  what  it  was,  for  instance,  to  be  unable 
to  afford  a  fire,  and  consequently  to  be  very  cold  days  and  nights.  I 
knew  what  it  was  every  now  and  then  to  live  upon  rather  poor  fare. 
I  knew  what  it  was — and  I  think  that  was  the  thing  that  pinched  me 
most — to  wear  patched  clothes  and  patched  shoes.  When  I  mention 
these  things  I  do  so  simply  in  order  to  make  you  understand  how 
heartily  my  sympathies  go  along  with  working  men.  Nor  did  I  never 
experience  what  the  work  of  working  men  of  that  class  is.  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  there  is  probably  not  another  man  in  England  who 
would  thresh  better  than  I  could.  Threshing  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
It  is  all  done  by  machinery  now,  and  there  are  very  few  people  who 
learn  to  thresh.  I  learned  to  plough,  and  I  could  plough  as  straight  a 
farrow  as  any  man  in  the  parish.  My  heart  goes  along  with  the  men 
who  have  had  this  put  before  them  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

My  life  since  those  early  days  has  certainly  been  chiefly  of  the  other 
kind,  but  a  man  does  not  begin  to  work  at  seventeen  in  order  to  main- 
tain himself  without  finding  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  demand 
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for  down-right  hard  work  in.  the  course  of  his  life,  and  I  don*t  know  that 
I  have  been  able  to  be  altogether  idle  from  that  time,  which  is  now  sixty 
years  ago.  I  have  had  a  tolerable  lot  of  very  hard  work  to  do,  which  at 
any  rate  fills  up  time,  and  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  accomplish  all 
that  I  am  required  to  do.  It  is^  for  instance,  not  an  easy  thing  for  me 
now  to  answer  to  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  me  as  archbishop. 
For  the  month  of  October,  I  have  fifty-seven  different  applications  to  go 
to  one  place  or  another  to  speak,  to  preach,  to  preside  at  meetings,  or 
to  join  in  conferences.  Fifty*seven  applications  to  go  to  different  places 
in  thirty-one  days  is  a  tolerably  large  number.  And  sixty-three  applica- 
tions I  have  for  the  month  of  November.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  find  sixty-three  days  to  answer  to  all  these  requests  that  have  been 
made  to  me  for  that  month.  I  think  it  a  very  good  month  ;  I  was  born 
in  it.  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  all  that  1  am  asked  to  do. 
When  a  man  is  worked  like  this,  he  feels  that  he  is  a  working  man,  and 
I  feel  it  is  a  real  bodily  labour  sometimes  to  travel  so  much,  and  to  speak 
so  much,  and  to  preach  so  much.  It  takes  it  out  of  you  bodily  as  well 
as  mentally,  and,  therefore,  my  soul  is  with  you  in  all  the  life  you  have 
to  live. 

Now  I  am  here,  and  it  is  my  duty,  as  it  were,  to  represent  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  speak  to  you  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  tell  you  what  is  the  message  that  we  have  to  give  you. 
We  have  to  give  you  a  message  from  heaven.  It  is  our  duty  as  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  explain  it,  to  press  it  upon  your  consciences,  above  all, 
to  make  you  feel,  if  you  possibly  can,  what  is  the  love  with  which  your 
Heavenly  Father,  and  with  which  your  Saviour,  the  Lord  Christ,  is 
constantly  regarding  you  at  every  turn  of  your  lives.  What  is  the 
message  that  I  have  to  give  to  you?  What  is  the  message  that  the 
Church  has  to  give  to  that  great  mass  of  men — the  working  men  of  this 
country  ?  What  is  the  message  which  the  Church  has  to  give  to  those 
who  constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  all  the  people  of  this  land  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  them  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  any  others?  My  friends,  there  is  no 
difference.  There  is  no  difference.  And  what  I  would  say  in  speaking 
of  the  Gospel  of  my  Master  to  the  wealthiest,  to  the  most  educated,  to 
the  highest  in  rank,  is  precisely  what  I  would  say  to  the  poorest,  to  the 
least  cultivated  and  educated,  to  the  most  ordinary  working  man  that 
you  can  find.  The  message  is  always  one,  and,  if  it  be  faithfully 
delivered  it  will  be  always  one,  until  the  Lord  comes  again.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  though  the  message  is  the  same,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
particulars  in  your  lives  which  distinguish  your  lives  from  the  lives  of 
others  who  live  in  another  way.  For  one  thing,  there  is  this  great 
difference — the  difference  of  education.  I  have  sometimes  wished  very 
earnestly  that  the  education  of  this  country  had  in  some  way  or  other 
been  somewhat  different  in  its  course  from  that  which  it  has  been  in 
the  past;  for  I  look  back  in  English  history,  and  I  see  the  time 
when  the  peer  could  not  write  his  name,  and  was  obliged  to  put  his  seal 
instead  of  signature  to  every  document  that  he  had  to  bear  witness  to, 
I  can  look  back  upon  the  time  when  the  peer  knew  no  more  than  the 
peasant  about  natural  science,  about  ancient  history,  about  various 
languages,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  that  equality  of  education,  men 
of  rank,  and  men  of  no  rank  at  all,  were  nevertheless  on  an  equality, 
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which  made  it  possible  for  the  one  to  mix  with  the  other  without  any  of 
that  feeling  of  separation  which  now  very  often  puts  a  sort  of  bar  upon 
their  intercourse.    I  look  back  upon  this,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  the 
higher  education  of  modern  days  had  not  been  purchased  without  paying 
for  it  a  heavy  price,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that,  in  some 
degree,  it  accounts  for  the  separation  of  classes  in  this  country  of  ours, 
which  assuredly  is  one  of  the  greatest  banes  and  the  greatest  troubles 
which  hurt  the  very  framework  of  our  community.      And  I  rejoice 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  in  the  thought  that  the  education  of  those  who 
seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  now  taken  up  in  earnest,  and 
that  more  and  more  will  the  one  class  become  near  to  the  other,  and 
that  there  will  not  be  that  kind  of  separation  that  there  is  now.    I  rejoice 
to  think  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  men  who  work  mainly  with 
their  hands  nevertheless  shall  have  as  much  within  their  brains  as  many 
who  never  work  with  their  hands  at  all.     I  rejoice  to  think  that  this  will 
one  day  be ;  it  is  a  long  time  off  yet,  but  nevertheless  we  are,  I  am  glad 
to  think,  on  the  road  towards  it,  and  the  more  we  can  press  forward  on 
that  road  the  better  will  it  be,  not  only  for  the  working  men  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  of  social  life,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  at  the  other  end.    You  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  that  day 
comes  the  rich  will  have  learnt  from  the  poor  quite  as  much  as  the  poor 
will  have  learnt  from  the  rich.     Many  things  will  then  come  into  their 
due  proportions,  which  at  present  are  out  of  proportion  altogether. 
What  is  it,  again,  that  we  constantly  see  but  a  great  difference  in  the 
material  comfort  of  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  ?    We  see  a  sort 
of  division  between  them,  which  is  represented  by  more  comfort  in  life  as 
well  as  more  refinement,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate  that  there 
should  be  such  a  division  at  all  between  one  class  and  another.     But 
the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  that  all  these 
material  things  are  of  very  small  consequence  in  comparison  with  the 
things  that  are  far  higher ;   in  comparison  with  larger,  knowledge  and 
fuller  acceptance  of  God's  works,  in  comparison  with  a  truer  under- 
standing of  the  nature  that  God  has  created,  in  comparison  with  a  truer 
understanding  of  humanity  and  what  humanity  comprises  \  and  there 
will  come  with  that  truer  understanding  a  recongnition  that  wealth  and 
poverty  are  in  themselves  very  small  considerations  indeed,  and  that 
what  really  distinguishes  man  from  man  is  to  be  found  in  their  character. 
And  all  will  feel  with  the  poet,  and  not  only  simply  repeat  his  words, 
**The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp;  the  man's  the  gold  for  all  that.*' 
We  shall  rise  to  that  in  time,  but  meanwhile  the  Gospel  teaches  us  this 
very  lesson  in  its  completeness.    The  Gospel  tells  us  that  these  things 
are  of  small  value  in  the  sight  of  God.     I  often  think  of  the  astonish- 
ment which  befell  the  Court  of  France  when,  two  centuries  ago,  a  great 
bishop  told  them  to  their  faces  in  his  sermon  that  they  might  know  how 
poor  an  opinion  God  had  of  riches,  by  seeing  the  sort  of  people  to  whom 
He  gave  those  riches.     These  things,  the  New  Testament  has  told  us, 
are  small  matters  indeed.     Sometimes  because  of  these  things  working 
men  feel  that  they  have  a  grievance,  a  grievance  against  society  at  large. 
Sometimes  they  feel  almost  as  if  they  have  a  grievance  against  God 
Himself.     But  listen  only  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  tell 
you  that  these  things  are,  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  the  truth,  things  of  small  consideration. 
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In  a  very  few  years,  compared  with  the  course  of  history,  we  shall  pass 
into  a  world  where  all  these  things  will  be  altogether  naught.  We  shall 
pass  into  a  world  whither  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  carried,  and  when 
every  one  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  shall  be  astonished  at  the  strange  value 
that  we  set  upon  material  wealth  whilst  we  were  still  in  this  lower  world 
of  ours.  The  Judgment  Day  will  open  our  eyes  to  see  how  there  is  a 
world — a  world  in  which  we  shall  pass  a  whole  eternity — where  all  these 
things  not  only  count  for  little,  but  do  not  count  at  all,  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  that  world.  And  here  these  things  are  the  talents 
given  according  to  the  p^able  as  God's  providence  shall  see  fit,  to  one 
man,  to  another,  and  to  another,  in  different  proportions  according 
to  what  the  all-seeing  Eye  discerns  to  be  a  fitting  trial  for  the  man's  life, 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  question  will  never  be,  "  Were  you  wealthy  or 
were  you  poor?"  but,  "  If  you  were  wealthy,  how  did  you  use  your  wealth  ?  " 
and  **  If  you  were  poor,  how  did  you  bear  your  poverty?"  This  is  the 
message  which  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  to  give  to  all 
working  men.  It  has  to  give  the  same  message  to  wealthy  men  also. 
It  has  to  tell  them  all  that  those  things  cannot  last  much  longer,  because 
we  ourselves  shall  pass  away  very  soon  into  the  world  that  lasts  for  ever. 
And,  therefore,  the  Gospel  is  the  true  remedy  for  all  discontent  with  the 
ordering  of  things.  There  may  be  remedies  that  we  have  in  our  own 
hands  for  the  inequality  of  the  lot  of  man — there  may  be  remedies,  but 
they  are  remedies  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  sufferers  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  hands  of  any  others.  Do  you  not  see,  is  it  not  perfectly 
certain,  that  if  the  class  of  working  men  is  really  to  rise  above  its  present 
position,  if  they  are  to  remove  the  pressure  of  these  inequalities  of 
material  existence,  they  themselves  must  co-operate  in  the  task  ? 

If  the  working  man  is  wasting  his  substance  in  indjulgence,  which  in 
itself  does  little  even  towards  giving  him  pleasure,  and  gratifies  nothing 
but  an  animal  appetite  capable  of  being  restrained ;  if  the  working  man, 
instead  of  practising  thrift,  indulges  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  wages  that  he  earns  ;  if  the 
working  man,  instead  of  putting  himself  to  the  task  of  remedying  all  that 
which  he  cqmplains  of,  seeks  rather  to  get  other  men  to  remedy  it  whilst 
he  remains  the  same,  it  is  as  certain  as  that  night  follows  day  that  he  will 
be  mistaken  in  his  calculation  of  the  future  that  is  to  follow.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  there  are  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
working  men,  and  who  look  to  them  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  their 
life  here  more  comfortable  than  it  is,  to  give  them  more  pleasure,  to  give 
them  truer  happiness ;  but  if  the  working  men  are  to  attain  to  it,  all  that 
their  sympathisers  can  do  will  have  no  real  effect  whatever  unless  the 
working  men  will  learn  that  self-restraint  and  that  constant  watchfulness 
over  their  own  conduct  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  would  command 
them  to  practise.  **  It  is  hard,"  you  may  say,  "that  I  should  have  to 
practise  this  self-restraint,"  and  "there  are  others  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  practise  it  at  all."  It  is  true  that  the  temptation  which  each 
man  feels  seems  to  himself  to  be  far  greater  than  the  temptations  which 
beset  other  men,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  all  the  different  grades  of 
men  have  temptations  of  their  own.  The  working  man,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  it — I  have  lived  enough  in  the  company  of  working  men  to  know 
it — finds  in  his  home,  the  love  of  his  wife,  the  love  of  his  children,  and 
the  love  of  his  family,  as  true  happiness  as  the  richest  man  who  lives.     I 
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hope  that  you  may  forgive  me  for  having  spoken  to  you  rather  in  the 
shape  of  preaching  you  a  sermon  than  simply  making  you  a  speech,  but 
I  assure  you  I  speak  what  I  speak  from  my  heart.  1  say  it  because  I  am 
sore — 1  am  quite  sure — that  this  is  the  way  by  which  working  men  shall 
achieve  that  deliverance  from  the  burdens  of  their  condition  here  on 
earth  which  they  are  constantly  seeking,  and  which  they  find  it,  as  things 
are,  so  very  hard  to  obtain.  That  deliverance  is  largely  in  their  own 
hands,  and  it  is  certain  too,  that  amongst  those  who  can  help  them  there 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  who  would  help  them  with  the  utmost 
desire  to  help  them  if  only  they  could  see  that  they  were  always  trying 
to  help  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  whose  sympathy  is  held  back 
by  the  feeling  that  so  much  help  is  simply  thrown  away,  and  that  when 
you  go  and  give  a  man — a  working  man — money,  there  are  cases — and 
working  men  cannot  deny  it — when  it  would  be  quite  as  wise  to  throw 
the  money  into  the  Thames  as  to  let  it  pass  into  the  till  of  the  public- 
house.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  much  within  their  own  power,  and, 
speaking  from  experience  of  the  life  of  working  men — ^and  I  tell  you  that 
my  knowledge  of  such  men  has  been  very,  very  wide  and  great — very 
rarely,  indeed,  have  I  come  across  a  working  man  who  was  really  in 
trouble  on  account  of  his  poverty,  who,  nevertheless,  was  a  genuine 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  who,  being 
truly  religious  men,  find  the  pinch  of  this  world  harder  than  they  can 
bear.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  who  are  driven  to  something  like  despair 
by  what  befalls  them.  If  a  man  will  but  give  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  it  is 
astonishing  in  how  many  ways  the  Lord  seems  to  watch  over  him,  and 
to  help  him,  and  to  find  openings  for  him,  and  to  give  him  opportunities 
of  seeking  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  those  whom  he  loves,  the 
comforts  that  God  Himself  has  provided  for  our  lives  here.  I  have 
spoken  what  I  feel.  I  assure  you  that  no  words  that  I  can  use  would 
really  convey  to  you  how  strong  is  my  desire  that  every  one  of  you,  and 
-every  one  that  belongs  to  your  class  and  order,  should  find  happiness  and 
comfort  here  in  this  present  life,  and  when  I  plead  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  the  door  to  something  better  than  that  which  you  possess  at 
present,  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  I  am  speaking  nothing  but  the 
truth. 
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I  THINK  that  I  ought  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  this  assembly  in  address- 
ing them  this  evening,  and  all  the  more  because  I  have  to  follow  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has  jiist  given  us  so  eloquent  an  address. 
I  must  ask  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  listen  to  me  to  submit  to  come 
'With  me  for  a  little  time  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  under  his 
guidance  we  were  able  to  tread,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  not  given  to  very  many  people  to  keep  on  the  height  to 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  easily  leads  his  audiences.  The 
subject  that  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  one  which  must  seem 
at  first  sight  inappropriate,  and  perhaps  even  ungracious  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this — I  mean  the  very  widespread  prejudice  that  is  entertained 
in  many  different  places  and  many  different  parts  of  this  country  against 
the  clergy.  One  would  think  perhaps  that  that  was  not  a  very  good 
subject  to  discuss  at  a  Church  Congress  in  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
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cliergy.     It  ts  perhaps  like  studying  astronomy  in  a  thick  fog  to  point  out 
on  the  present  occasion  the  defects  of  that  order.    But  perhaps  I  am 
not  going  to  say  quite  what  may  be  expected.    At  any  rate,  I  think  that 
we  shall  all  agree  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very  widespread 
prejudice  against  the  clergy  as  a  class.    That  is  often,  of  course,  very 
seriously  modified  in  the  case  of  individuals.     People  find  it  possible  to 
respect  certain  people  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  clergymen.     But 
I  am  afraid  that  if  they  stated  their  thoughts  quite  candidly  they  would 
very  often  say,  **  What  a  good  man  So-and-So  is.     How  much  too  nice 
a  man  to  be  a  parson."     1  have  heard  people  say  that  they  cannot  stand 
a  parson.     Other  people  say  that  they  do  not  like  to  go  in  for  religion 
because  they  do  not  want  to  be  a  parson's  man.     I  have  heard  phrases, 
not  expressed  in  quite  the  same  way,  but  implying  very  much  the  same 
order  of  ideas,  in  no  less  distinguished  an  assembly  than  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.     I  remember  being  very  much  struck-  last  session  to 
hear  one  of  the  Ministers — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Balfour — say,  in  speaking 
of  the  associations  of  voluntary  schools,  and  it  was  a  very  sensible  obser- 
vation, with  which  I  quite  agreed,  that  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  a 
great  many  laymen  on  the  association,  upon  which  there  was  general 
applause  all  round.     That  put  a  very  much  better  face  upon  the  matter. 
And  in  the  session  before  last  I  heard  another  member  of  Parliament 
speak  with  indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  exclaim  that  he  would  never 
have  any  of  them  upon  his  platform.     Of  course,  that  is  a  point  of  view 
which  many  persons  might  take  on  the  ground  that  a  political  platform 
tended  perhaps  to  degrade  the  sacred  character  of  the  clergyman,  but 
this  speaker  took  apparently  rather  an  opposite  view,  and  thought  that 
the  platform  was  degraded  by  the  clergyman.  Now  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  because  it  is  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  interests  of  great  importance. 
People,  I  think,  under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice  run  into  all  kinds 
of  theories.     To  mention  only  one,  I  think  that  the  supposed,  and  very 
absurdly  supposed,  antagonism  between  the  Church  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Bible  on  the  other  largely  arises  from  this  prejudice.     People  are 
trying  to  seek  for  some  idea  of  religion  into  which  the  clerical  idea  should 
not  enter,  and  therefore  they  contrast,  ignorantly  and  unwisely  indeed, 
the  Bible  and  the  Church,  under  the  idea  that  in  that  way  they  get  rid 
of  the  clerical  cast  and  the  clerical  idea.  I  want  to  ask  how  much  reason 
there  is  in  this.     What  is  the  reason,  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one, 
for  this  feeling,' and  what  is  the  remedy  which  we  of  the  laity  can  suggest 
for  it  ?    It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  try  to  exhaust  all  the  reasons, 
but  I  think  that  very  often  one  great  reason  is  a  dislike  of  the  idea  of 
the  clergy  **  bossing"  the  Church.     It  is  not  expressed  as  definitely  as  I 
express  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  really  felt.     A  great  many  laymen,  rich 
and  poor,  do  not  like  the  idea  that  the  clergy  are  assuming  the  power  to 
lord  it  over  the  whole  Church.    That  is  a  very  deeply-seated  feeling, 
and  is,  I  believe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course, 
that  a  ^reat  many  people  dilate  on  faults  of  manner  on  the  one  side ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  we  of  the  laity  must  candidly  admit  that  there  is 
always  a  prejudice  which  the  less  virtuous  always  entertain  towards  the 
more  virtuous,  and  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.     In  general  nobody 
can  tolerate  a  man  who  is  better  than  himself,  and  therefore  the  laity 
feel  that  the  general  superiority  of  the  clergy  make  them  less  tolerable 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.     But  I  want  to-night  to  draw  attention 
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to  the  antagonism  which  is  felt  towards  priestly  assumption  and  sacerdo- 
talism, by  which  I  mean  the  idea  of  the  clergy  managing  the  whole 
Church  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity,  so  that  they  have  no 
share  in  the  matter  at  all.  Many  of  the  laity  feel  that  this  is  a  great  fault 
of  the  clergy  and  they  resent  it  accordingly.  I  do  not  this  evening  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  the  many  theological  questions  which  are  supposed  to 
underlie  the  improper  claims  to  superiority  which  the  clergy  are  sup- 
posed to  urge.  Certainly  I  am  not  an  appropriate  speaker,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  occasion  to  discuss  those 
topics.  I  believe,  indeed »  that  they  have  not  the  importance  that  is 
attached  to  them.  I  think  that  people  reason  back  from  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  effect  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause.  They 
reason  back  and  they  say :  '*  We  do  not  like  this  or  that  piece  of  priestly 
assumption,  and  therefore  we  do  not  like  the  doctrines  which  seem  to 
OS  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  office  of  priest."  They  reason  back 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  take  objections  to  theological  opinions 
from  no  other  ground  than  their  dislike  of  their  apparent  consequences. 
Let  us  avoid  these  theological  topics,  and  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  this  is  a  pure  prejudice  on  the  part  of  lay- 
men, and  whether  or  not  there  is  some  grain  of  truth  in  the  idea  that 
the  clergy  are  too  exclusively  the  managers  and  rulers  of  the  Church. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  with  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  what  is  said.  I  think  that  it  is  true  that  the  Church 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  the  clergy  did  not  so  entirely  manage  its 
affairs  as  is  the  casj.  And  I  notice  not  merely  that  this  is  improper, 
bat  that  it  is  extremely  inconvenient,  to  use  no  stronger  word.  There 
are  many  different  spheres  for  Church  action  in  which  it  is  eminently 
desirable  thit  the  Cnurch  should  act  as  a  body,  and  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  greatly  handicapped  in  acting,  because  it  has  to  act  practically 
through  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  are  very  often  unfit  for  this  or  that 
particular  task.  For  instance,  in  all  contentious  matters,  whether  it  is 
politics  or  a  School  Board  election,  or  anything  else,  there  is  a  great 
drawback — though  that  drawback  has  very  often  to  be  faced  and  got 
over — to  the  clergy  entering  into  a  great  cause  of  contention.  It  evi- 
dently interferes  very  much,  and  must  do  so,  with  their  proper  pastoral 
functions.  Then  a  great  many  people  very  reasonably  want  the  Church 
to  take  rather  a  larger  share  in  making  peace  when  there  is  a  great  indus- 
trial dispute  going  on,  or  when  there  is  a  great  strike.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  desirable — some  people,  I  know,  take  the  other  view — 
that  the  clergy  should  interfere.  In  many  respects  their  training  and 
their  ways  of  life  do  not  suit  them  for  that  particular  kind  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  What  you  want  is  to  have  the  Church  there,  but  not 
the  clergy  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  there  again  you  find  a  difficulty. 
I  think,  however,  looking  at  it  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  when 
you  read  any  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  you  will  see  that  though  there  is  a  very 
real  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity — much  more  vividly 
than  many  people  are  inclined  to  suppose — yet  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  make  quite  the  distinction  that  we  make  to- 
day, and  that  he  thinks  more  of  the  Church  as  a  body,  and  less  of  it  as 
being  made  up  of  two  different  bodies — the  clergy  and  the  laity.  So  from 
all  these  |X)ints  of  view  we  do  see  that  there  is  something  a  little  wron^, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  laymen  took  a  larger  share  in  Church 
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ipatters,  and  were  more  completely  identified  with  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Church.      Now,   so  far,  we  have  gone  easily  enough, 
but  the    next    observation   I   am   going   to   make   may  perhaps   not 
seem  so   agreeable    to   the    mass    of  laymen.     Granted  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  who  is  to  blame  for  what  is  wrong  ?     I  am  afraid  that 
the  answer  is,  that  the  laity  are  very  much  more  to  blame  for  it  than  the 
clergy.     I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  laity, 
^nd  that,  indeed,  the  clergy  could  hardly  have  done  differently  from 
what  they  have  done,  and  could  not  have  really  avoided  the  position  into 
which  they  have  been  forced  by  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  laymen. 
Consider  what   happens.      We  stand  aloof,  generally  speaking,  from 
clerical  work.     We  leave  it  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  or  whoever  it 
may  be,  to  undertake  the  whole  matter,  and  then  when  he  has  done  it 
and  when  he  feels  a  little  proud  of  what  he  has  done,  and  when  he  is 
talking  rather  loudly  in  consequence,  we  say  that  we  cannot  put  up  with 
the  airs  that  the  clergy  give  themselves.  We  forget  that  if  we  had  under- 
taken the  duty  from  the  first  he  never  would  have  had  the  temptation 
to  give  himself  airs  at  all.    And,  therefore,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  take 
home  to  ourselves  the  consideration  that  if  there  is  a  fault,  if  the  laity 
are  not  sufficiently  active  in  Church  matters,  and  if  the  clergy  do  in  a 
measure  manage  the  whole  show  their  own  way,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  lay- 
man much  more  than  of  the  clergyman.     I  should  like,  for  my  part, 
to  see  in  every  large   parish  a   body   of  laymen  not  less  completely 
identiAed  with  the  church  than  the  rector  himself.     Into  their  hands 
would  naturally  fall,  without  any  friction  or  difficulty  whatever,  all  the 
kind  of  duties  which   belong   to   laymen  rather   than   to   clergymen,, 
all  the  contentions,  all  the  duties  which  require  business  knowledge  and 
business  aptitude,  all  the  kind  of  duties  which  spring  out  of  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  life.    These  things  would  be  left  to  the  parochial  body 
of  laymen,  who  would  speak  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  rector  now 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  would  exercise  all  the  influence 
tnat  properly  belongs  to  the  Church  in  that  behalf.     That,  I  think, 
would  be  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  faults  which  we  agree — or  which  I 
said,  at  anyrate  (perhaps  you  do  not  agree) — are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
present  condition  of  Church  affairs.     But,  if  this  be  so,  we  must  face  a 
few  considerations.     I  do  not  think  that  the  present  laity — and  I  ara 
not  speaking  a  bit  more  of  those  who  are  less  well  educated  or  are 
poorer  than  others — but  of  the  laity  as  a  body — I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  at  all  fitted  for  that  position  as  things  stand.     I  do  not  think  thar^ 
for  the  most  part,  they  would  be  qualified  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  however  special  a  region.      I  say  I  speak  just  as  much  of  the 
rich  as  of  the  poor,  because  I  think,  in  fact,  that  religious  education,  for 
one  thing,  is  a  great  deal  better  among  what  are  called  the  less  educated 
classes  than  it  is  among  the  better  educated  classes.     Certainly  it  can- 
not be  worse.     I  often  think  that  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at 
which  wealthy  people  are  educated,  in  respect  to  religious  education,  is 
little  better  than  a  scandal  to  a  religious  country.     Certainly  I  think 
that  the  laity  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  change  a  great  deal  if 
they  are  to  be  entrusted  with  any  share  in  managing  Church  matters. 
.And,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  one  thing  to  which  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  Christian  duty,  and  that  is  they  must 
be  content  to  become  communicants.     I  referred  just  now  to  S.  Paiil's 
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Epistles ;  but,  of  course,  in  S.  Paul's  time,  and  a  great  deal  later  than 
that,  the  distinction  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us  between  a  man  who 
goes  to  church  and  a  man  who  goes  to  Communion  was  hardly  known. 
There  were  some  notoriously  wicked  people  who  were  repelled  from 
Cbmmunion,  who  were  not  allowed  to  come.     They  were  the  only  class 
of  people  who  were  churchgoers  without  being  communicants.     The 
separation  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  entirely  the  growth  of  later 
ages,  and  has  no  proper  place  in  an  Apostolic  Church  at  all.    Therefore, 
if  the  laity  are  to  play  their  proper  part*in  Church  affairs,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  that  they  should  become  communicants.     Then  the  next  thing 
is  that  they  should  cultivate  a  certain  intellectual  modesty.     It  is  not 
necessary  that  people  should  be  learned  in  order  that  they  should  take 
part  in  Church  affairs,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  recognize  that 
other  people  know  more  about  these  things  than  they  do,  and  should  be 
content  to  listen  patiently  while  the  matter  is  explained  to  them.     You 
know  I  always  say  that  Englishmen  think  that  they  are  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  perfect  comprehension  of    two  subjects  :  one  thing  is 
politics  and  the  other  is  theology,  and  they  regard  a  person  as  rather 
impertinent  who  presumes  to  instruct  them  about  either  one  or  the  other. 
And  in  the  region  of  theology,  if  they  do  not  understand  a  point  directly, 
they  think  that  it  must  be  something  quite  unimportant,  and  they  pour 
contempt  on  all  those  who  take  a  different  view.  That  is,  I  think,  a  very 
common  attitude  among  laymen  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a 
new  attitude.     I  was  very  much  struck  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
fourth  century  to  find  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  took  exactly  the 
layman's  view  about  the  wrangling  of  theologians.     You  know  that  at 
that  time  there  were  certain  very  important  theological  questions  in  dis- 
pute, but  the  Emperor  Constantine  could  not  exactly  understand  them. 
They  were  quite  beyond  him,  and  he  wrote  irritable  letters  exclaiming 
exactly  in  the  tone  which  is  so  common  to-day  how  intolerable  it  was  for 
the  clergy  to  wrangle  about  these  matters  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unimportant,  and  yet  even  historians,  who  are  certainly  not  of  an  eccle- 
siastical turn  of  thought,  are  content  to  admit  now  that  unless  the 
theologians  had  contended  then  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
the  Christian  Church  would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  discredit  and  ceased 
to  exist.     So  we  must  cultivate  this  power  of  believing  that,  after  all, 
somebody  who  has  studied  theology  may  know  something  more  about  it 
than  we  do,  and  we  must  listen  to  all  that  he  has  to  say.     And  if  that  is 
necessary  we  must  not  prejudge  an  issue  and  say  that  because  we  do 
not  understand  it  at  once,  therefore  it  is  quite  unimportant.     To  that 
extent  the  laity  must  cultivate  intellectual  modesty.     But  there  is  a  third 
thing  which  is  perhaps  as  urgent  as  either  of  the  other  two,  and  that  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  real  interest  in  the  Church  and  in  her  affairs.     I  think  it 
it  very  curious  to  consider,  though  it  is  obvious  enough  when  one  does 
turn  one's  mind  to  it,  how  singularly  little  interest  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  mass  of  us  all  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church » 
For  instance,  contrast  the  interest  that  we  take  in  the  Church  and  the 
interest  that  we  have  in  the  British  Empire.     During  the  past  year  we 
have  had  the  British  Empire  brought  very  much  before  our  thoughts. 
We  have  had  an  abundance  of  opportunities  of  considering  how  great, 
and  how  important,  and  how  world-wide  it  is.  We  have  seen  it  sketched 
in  I  do  not  know  how  many  diagrams,  till  I  daresay  you  are  as  tired  as  I 
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am  of  seeing  the  pink  blots  and  pink  columns  which  explain  how  large 
or  how  numerous  is  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present 
time.  But  we  do  not  take  at  all  a  corresponding  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Christian  Church.  We  do  not  take  much  interest  in 
niissions.  If  we  went  into  the  subject,  I  daresay  that  we  should  find 
that  missions  had  made  a  great  step,  but  we  do  not  care  to  go  much 
into  that.  It  does  not  concern  us  much  that  this  or  that  new  province 
is  conquered  for  the  Christian  Church,  whereas  we  should  be  immensely 
pleased  and  very  proud  if  this  or  that  new  province  was  conquered  for 
England.  Still  more,  we  do  not  feel  the  failure  of  a  mission  with  any- 
thing like  the  bitterness  that  we  should  feel  the  failure  of  one  of  our 
armies  in  India  or  elsewhere.  If  there  are  troubles,  as  there  are  now, 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  we  are  interested.  If  there  was  disaster,  we  should 
feel  it  keenly,  and  we  should  be  very  angry  with  whoever  was  to  blame. 
But  if  a  mission  fails,  we  never  so  much  as  hear  of  it,  so  little  is  our 
interest.  If  no  progress  is  made,  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  an 
interesting  matter  to  inquire  why  it  was,  or  whether  things  cannot  be 
altered.  We  submit.  We  say :  *'  Well,  of  course,  missionaries  generally 
do  foolish  things.  Enthusiastic  people  generally  are  so  injudicious,*'  and 
then  we  go  on  with  our  work.  Among  the  great  mass  of  us  there  is  no 
living  interest  at  all  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  Then,  if 
you  look  at  home,  do  you  feel  the  failure  of  the  Church  or  the  slowness  of 
its  progress  in  any  of  our  great  towns  ?  Or  in  Nottingham,  for  example, 
if  you  see  an  empty  church  anywhere,  do  you  feel  it  as  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  yourself?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  No ;  you  think  that  probably  the 
clergyman  is  a  bad  man,  and  that  these  things  ought  to  be  reformed,  and 
that  is  the  most  that  you  think  about  it.  The  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
mourn  over,  that  we  ought  to  protest  against,  and  that  we  ought  to  work 
to  reform  the  evils  in  the  Church,  is  a  thing  that  is  most  strange  to  the  lay 
members ;  and  we  leave  the  matter,  as  it  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  and  do  not  care  whether  good  or  bad  comes  out  of  it.  In  the 
Church  as  a  body  we  feel  very  little  interest.  I  have  referred  to  the 
British  Empire  as  a  contrast,  but  I  might  have  taken  a  much  more 
humble  contrast,  which  would  be  at  least  as  effective.  I  believe  that  there 
are  very  few  people  who  do  not  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
their  cricket  cluD  than  they  take  in  the  Catholic  Cnurch.  They  feel 
bitterly  anything  that  goes  wrong  there.  They  feel  great  pride  and 
pleasure  if  things  go  right.  But  does  the  same  feeling  exist  about  the 
most  important,  the  greatest,  the  most  world*wide  Corporation  of  which 
we  are  privileged  to  be  members  ?  Now,  how  are  we  to  stimulate  our- 
.selves  up  to  this  real  interest  which  shall  fit  us  to  take  the  part  that  we 
ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ?  I  think  that  one  way  in 
which  we  can  stimulate  ourselves  is  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech  how  absurd  it  was  to  contrast  the 
Church  and  the  Bible,  and  so  it  is,  because  the  Bible  is  full  of  the  Church 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  under  how  many 
•types  the  Chuich  is  set  forth  as  an  object  of  the  highest  possible  interest 
to  us  all.  You  remember  how  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  the  spiritual 
Israel,  for  example,  of  which  the  historical  is  only  a  type  ;  how  we  are 
to  think  of  it  as  a  queen  clothed  with  glorious  vesture,  or  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  or  as  a  temple  fitly  joined  together,  or  as  a  body  of  which 
•we  arc  all  members  or  when  it  comes  to  its  perfect  form  in  the  end. 
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Do  you  remember  how,  in  the  final  vision  of  S.  John,  it  is  set  forth  as 
the  New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven,  lit  by  the  splendour  of 
God*s  glory,  standing  with  the  gates  all  open,  with  all  the  hospitality  of 
love,  and  four-square  with  all  the  perfect  symmetry  of  truth.  It  is,  I 
think,  with  such  images  as  that  that  we  find  grindstones  upon  which  to 
whet  our  enthusiasm  to  the  proper  point.  Clearly  it  is  no  mean  thing 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  body  which  is  working  every  day  to 
to  save  souls.  Surely  we  ought  to  lift  up  our  hands,  rise  to  the  level  of 
our  high  calling,  and  try  to  feel  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The   Very    Rev.    S.    REYNOLDS    HOLE,   D.D.,   Dean   of 

Rochester. 

« 

Why  has  the  Church  devoted  the  first  evening  of  her  Congress  to  this 
interview  with  working  men  ?  Why  so  many  of  her  most  zealous  sons, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  to  meet  them  ?  Why  so  great  a  company  of  the 
preachers,  with  the  Primate  of  all  England  at  their  head  ? 

I  believe  the  chief  motive  to  be  this :  that  the  Church  owes  a  large 
debt  to  the  working  men,  and  that  she  means  to  pay  it.  She  has  not 
only  given  her  promissory  note,  but  has  made  substantial  instalments  in 
reduction  of  her  debt. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  our  Nottingiiam  meadows  were  covered  with 
the  crocus,  and  when  Victoria  began  to  reign,  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  Church  of  the  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor.  In  the 
villages  the  House  of  God  was  the  dreariest  and  most  neglected  of  all, 
and  in  the  towns,  it  was  the  house  of  merchandize,  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  those  who  paid  for  their  pews.  In  both  you  might  have 
supposed  that  the  Epistle  of  Saint  James  was,  as  Luther  described  it, 
*'an  Epistle  of  Straw,"  so  far  as  it  taught  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  that  "  all  equal  are  within  the  Church's  gate.'' 

There  was  one  service  on  the  Sunday.  The  celebrations  were 
quarterly.  The  sick  were  only  visited  when  death  was  imminent.  The 
shepherds  lived  away  from  the  sheep.  '  They  ate  of  the  fat,  and  clothed 
themselves  with  the  wool,  but  they  did  not  feed  the  fiock. 

The  laity  were  alike  to  be  blamed.  The  people  loved  to  have  it  so. 
The  heavenward  road  seemed  smooth  and  easy,  as  they  nodded  in  their 
sleeping  cars.  At  long  intervals  they  paid  a  Church  rate,  of  a  few 
pence  in  the  pound,  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  to  whitewash  the  walls, 
and  keep  the  roof  from  falling  about  their  ears,  while  they  dwelt  in 
houses  of  cedar,  painted  with  vermilion.  As  trade  prospered  in  the 
great  cities,  streets  were  added  to  streets  for  the  working  men,  and  great 
mansions  for  the  masters,  but  how  few  in  comparison  the  churches  for 
the  worship  of  God  I  Might  not  many  a  man,  when  his  work  was 
done,  have  said  :  **  I  looked  around,  but  there  was  none  to  help  me — 
no  man  cared  for  my  soul.*' 

Alas,  my  brothers,  I  neeii  not  tell  the  results  of  this  neglect,  they 
surround  us — the  starvation  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  whole  head  sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  faint,  paralysis  of  souls,  scorn,  apathy,  unbelief,  or, 
at  best,  righteous  indignation,  the  sad  departures  of  the  hungry  to  seek 
abroad  the  food  which  was  denied  to  them  at  home. 

29 
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Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  when  Divine  Love  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light."  And  in  that  light  the  Church  awoke  to  realize 
her  desolation ;  in  that  great  famine,  as  in  Egypt,  was  the  confession 
made.  *•  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear. 
Therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us." 

It  was  no  mere  verbiage ;  it  was  the  godly  sorrow  which  passes  from 
regret  to  reparation.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  not  be  here  to-night. 
There  could  be  no  such  Congress  of  earnest  clergymen  and  laymen, 
anxious  to  meet  you,  because  they  are,  as  you  are,  working  men,  and 
because  they  can  prove  that  they  are  sincere  and  unselfish  in  their 
anxious  desire  and  earnest  endeavour  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  are  now  working  men, 
and  that  the  sarcastic  observation  ^*  them  parsons  has  six  bank  holidays 
a  week,  and  only  work  half-time  on  Sundays,'*  is  no  longer  just.  There 
may  still  be  drones  in  the  hive,  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  even 
among  the  "  Nottingham  Lambs,"  but  the  exceptions  are  few. 

New  churches  have  been  built,  and  the  old  ones  almost  universally 
restored.  The  clergy  are  resident ;  the  services  far  more  frequent  and 
devout ;  the  sacraments  are  rightly  and  duly  administered.  The  house 
of  prayer  is,  in  a  large  proportion,  free  and  open,  so  that  the  poor  may 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  And  it  is  preached  to  them, 
more  and  more  extensively,  as  the  apostles  preached  it,  without 
manuscript,  and  with  simplicity. 

"Tell  me,  the  old,  old  slorj', 

Of  unseen  things  above, 
Of  Jesus  and  His  glory, 

Of  Jesus  and  His  love. 
Tell  me  the  story  simply, 

As  to  a  little  child, 
For  I  am  weak  and  wear\', 

And  sinful  and  defiled. 

More  simply  and  more  briefly.  A  country  clergyman  went  away  for 
his  holiday,  and  a  benevolent  neighbour,  who  had  a  curate,  took  his 
Sunday  duties.  After  he  had  preached  his  first  sermon,  he  remarked  to 
the  clerk  in  the  vestry,  **  I  am  sorry  that  I  gave  you  such  a  short 
discourse,  but  the  reason  is,  thai  a  dog  got  into  my  study  and  tore  out 
several  leaves."  The  clerk  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  speaker,  and  said, 
*'  Oh,  sir,  do  you  think  that  you  could  spare  our  parson  a  pup.*' 

Outside  the  Church  the  clergy  are  resident.  In  our  National  schools 
there  is  evidence  throughout  the  land  that  Churchmen,  clergy  and  lay- 
men, have  organized,  at  an  outlay  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  a  system  of  religious  education,  long  before  Parliament  began 
to  legislate.  And  because  it  is  inseparable  from  true  Christianity  to 
care  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men,  and,  following  the  Divine 
example,  not  only  to  teach  and  preach,  but  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness and  disease,  these  Churchmen  have  been  foremost  in  supporting 
hospitals,  asylums,  nurses,  sisterhoods ;  and  because  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  they  have  done  much  in  providing  more  healthful  homes  for 
the  working  men,  parks,  arboretums,  gymnasiums,  and  baths.  When 
Sir  Francis  Crossley  presented  a  large  extent  of  ground,  planted  and  set 
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in  order,  for  the  refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  people  of  Hudders- 
field,  he  said,  •*  I  attribute  my  success  in  business  very  largely  to  the 
words  which  my  mother  spoke,  *  If  the  Lord  prosper  us  in  this  place, 
the  poor  shall  taste  of  it.'"  How  could  they  taste  of  it  more  sweetly 
than  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  fresh  air,  and  the  beautiful  creations, 
which  the  Maker  designed  for  us  all. 

If  I  had  my  will,  every  man  should  have  a  garden,  who,  like  the 
grand  old  gardener,  would  dress  and  keep  it.  There  may  be  some  old 
men  here  who  remember  how  happy  we  were  together  when  they  took 
Die  to  see  their  gardens  and  greenhouses  upon  the  Hunger  Hills,  and  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection,  as  though  but  a  few  days  had  passed,  how  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  your  Easter  rose  show,  stopped  my 
hansom,  as  I  drove  to  judge  at  the  Lord  Raglan  Arms,  and  exclaimed, 
•*  God  bless  your  rivirence  \  Tom  has  slept  all  night  in  the  greenhouse 
along  with  the  roses — 1  hope  he'll  win.*'  There  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety,  for  bribery  or  corruption :  Tom  Flinders  won.  But  these 
gardens  may  do  far  more  than  please  the  eye  and  win  the  prize.  They 
may  remind  us  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  of  Gethsemane,  and  **  Paradistt 
Regained."  How  can  we  watch  the  development  of  these  wonderful 
flowers  without  admiration  and  love  of  Him  *'  Whose  breath  perfumes 
them  and  Whose  pencil  paints  "  ? 

Again,  if  we  would  overcome  evil  with  good,  we  must  put  good  by 
the  side  of  evil,  we  must  place  that  which  is  better  by  the  side  of  that 
which  is  bad — pleasant  places,  where  in  summer  time  the  working  man 
can  smoke  his  pipe  and  listen  to  good  music,  instead  of  inhaling  an  impure 
atmosphere,  and  hearing  profane  and  filthy  conversation,  where  he  may 
compete  in  manly  games,  or  encourage  others  competing  with  **  Play  up 
Motts.  !  "  instead  of  wrangling  over  cards  and  bets. 

If  poor  folks  are  located  in  a  pig-sty,  they  will  "go  the  whole  hog,*' 
and  look  the  hog  they  go,  until  they  perish. 

*'  God  sends  His  creatures  light,  and  air. 
And  water,  open  to  the  skies  : 
Man  locks  them  in  a  stifling  lair. 
And  wonders  why  his  brother  dies/* 

How  can  you  civilize,  much  less  Christianize, 

"  When  a  single,  sordid  attic,  holds  the  living  and  the  dead, 
And  the  smouldering  Are  of  fever  creeps  along  the  rotten  floor. 
To  the  crowded  couch  of  incest,  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor." 

I  am  not  a  total  abstainer.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  gone  so  far  as  to 
join  in  a  chorus,  which  commended  "  Nottingham  ale,''  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  that  vocal  performance.  But  I  abhor  drunkenness,  a  vice 
which  maddens  the  brain,  petrifies  the  heart,  cripples  the  limbs, 
disfigures  the  countenance,  brings  poverty  to  the  home,  misery  to  the 
wife,  disease  to  the  children,  and  ruins  the  man,  body  and  soul.  And 
I  denounce  these  dens  and  attics  and  slums  as  fatal  to  temperance. 
How  can  you  expect  a  man  to  abstain  from  stimulants  in  an  atmosphere 
which  would  kill  an  oak  ?  "  You  come  and  live  in  our  court,"  said  a 
drunkard,  **  and  you*ll  soon  take  to  the  gin." 

I  remember  that  when  I  conducted  a  mission  in  Holborn,  some  years 
ago,  one  of  the  curates  told  me  that  he  had  seen  lour  families  occupying 
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the  comers  of  a  room,  and  that  one  of  the  inmates  had  said,  "  that 
they  should  be  all  right,  if  No.  2  wouldn't  take  in  lodgers." 

Much  has  been  done,  but  no  sanitary  laws  can  secure,  no  money  can 
buy,  no  strength  can  master,  no  philosophy  can  teach,  the  one  thing 
needful  for  a  happy  home ;  and  yet  every  man  may  seek  and  find  it  from 
Him  Who  stands  at  His  door,  and  knocks,  and  yearns  to  say,  "  Peace 
be  to  this  house."  In  His  presence,  felt  although  unseen,  men  realize 
the  nobility  of  labour,  the  dignity  of  work. 

'*  A  blessing  now,  a  curse  no  more. 

Since  He,  Whose  Name  we  breathe  with  awe. 
The  coarse  mechanics'  vesture  wore, 
A  poor  man,  toiling  with  the  poor." 

In  that  Presence,  he  who  toils  can  say  with  one  who  did  the  hardest 
manual  labour,  with  Paul,  the  tentmaker,  *'  I  have  learned  in  whatever 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content,"  because  he  knows  that  in  that 
Presence,  when  it  shall  be  visible  to  all,  the  great  question  will  be,  not 
Were  you  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  strong  or  weak  ?  not  What 
was  given  you  to  do  ?  but  Did  you  do  your  best  ? 

And  in  that  Presence  we  learn  also  that  which  Christianity  alone  can 
teach  us,  the  meaning  and  the  influence  of  true  brotherhood.  All 
unions  are  good,  where  the  object  is  just — co-operations,  federations, 
companies,  societies,  but  not  until  we  believe,  and  act  on  our  belief, 
that  God  hath  not  only  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  that  in  His  sight  every  sou)  is  alike  precious  for  which  the  Saviour 
died,  that  we  all  are  one  in  Him.  and  being  many  members  are  one 
body,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand  I  have  no  need  of  you, 
nor  the  head  to  the  feet  I  have  no  need  of  you ;  not  until  we  in  trying 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  our  redemption  to  do  our  duty  to  God  and  to 
each  other,  and  softened  by  our  own  temptations,  our  failures,  and  our 
falls,  to  sympathize  with  others,  not  until  then  shall  we  know  something 
of  that  love,  which  loves  us  all  alike,  and  learn  thereby  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulRl  the  law  of  Christ. 

All  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  moral  philosophy,  in  theosophy,  in 
the  religion  of  humanity,  is  but  a  repetition  or  extract  incomplete  from 
the  New  Testament.  What  is-  Comt^'s  **  Altruism,"  and  Spencer's 
**  Sacrifice  of  the  Individual  to  the  Common  Weal,"  but  S.  PauFs  "  We 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  or  S.  John's 
**  Let  us  love  one  another."  Where  shall  we  find  outside  the  Church 
of  Christ  a  communism  so  comprehensive  as  that  which  brings  the 
Queen  of  England  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  cottage  home  ?  A  socialism 
so  sincere  as  that  which  commands  us  to  honour  all  men  ?  Whom  of 
our  companions  do  we  respect  and  trust  the  most  ?  There  are  scores 
who  will  laugh  with  us,  eat  and  drink  with  us,  help  us  to  spend  our 
money,  but  the  friend  that  loveth  at  all  times,  and  the  brother  bom 
for  adversity,  is  the  true  Christian. 

With  these  sacred  sympathies,  in  this  holy  alliance,  we  meet,  my 
brothers,  to-night,  to  be  reminded  of  our  own  responsibilities  to  each 
other,  and  to  rejoice  in  our  glorious  hope.  A  good  and  joyful  thing  it 
is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity ;  to  meet  face  to  face  as  children 
of  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  Better  than  sermons  and  speeches, 
and  leading  articles,  the  smile  of  a  mutual  sympathy,  and  the  grasp  of 
a  brother's  hand.     In  vain  we  put  our  heads  together,  if  our  hearts  are 
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not  in  unison.  Parliamentary  debates  are  interesting,  but  one  good 
Act — shall  we  say  the  Employers'  Liability? — is  worth  a  hundred 
volumes  of  Hansard.  A  pound  of  beefsteak  to  a  starving  man  is  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  tracts. 

**  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ! "  not  only  as  Churchmen  to  each  other,  but 
as  Christians  to  all.  As  we  have,  therefore,  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  but  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 
We  ?rant  more  consideration  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  their  cir^ 
cumstances,  their  characteristics,  or  their  creed.  Why  should  Ephraim 
envy  Judah,  and  Jiidah  vex  Ephraim  ?  Why  do  the  poor  make  no 
allowance  for  the  temptations  of  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  for  the  trials  of 
the  poor  ?  Why  do  we  not  sigh,  **  Alas,  my  brother,"  instead  of 
shouting,  "  Now  that  he  is  down,  let  him  rise  up  no  more."  How  is  it 
that  we  are  so  quick  to  perceive  the  worst,  and  to  ignore  the  best,  in  our 
neighbours?  "  I  have  tried  all  my  life,"  VVilliam  Wilberforce  said,  **  to 
find  something  good  in  my  fellowman,  and  have  failed  but  twice.'' 

Might  there  not  be  more  toleration,  a  more  unselfish  forbearance 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed  ;  more  impartial  investigation 
into  mutual  claims,  less  suspicion  and  railing  accusations.  At  least  we 
must  allow  to  others  that  which  we  claim  for  ourselves — that  every 
man  has  a  right,  whether  he  pays  wages  or  receives  them,  to  make  the 
best  of  his  resources,  so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress  the  boundaries 
of  honesty  and  justice.  But  I  am  not  going  to  wade  any  further  in 
these  troubled  waters,  lest,  long  as  I  am,  I  should  get  out  of  my  depth. 

It  is  not  for  us  clergy  to  take  sides,  to  dictate  in  matters  which  we  do 
not  understand,  but  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  both  by  our  lips  and  in  our 
lives,  to  promote  this  great  principle  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  should  hold  this  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.  And  by  this 
faith  we  mean  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  have  a  letter  from  my  friend,  and  your  friend — for  he  loved  the 
working  men— the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  wrote, 
•*  There  is  no  better  Churchman  than  the  working  man  when  he  knows 
the  reason  why."  And  it  is  for  us,  with  all  respect  for  other  Christian 
communities,  and  with  special  gratitude  to  those  who  kept  the  light 
burning  when  it  was  well-nigh  gone  out  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  I 
mean  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  to  tell  them  the  reason  why.  Because 
the  Church  of  England,  emancipated  alike  from  the  additions  and 
mutilations  of  human  invention,  is  the  truest  representation  of  the 
Church  of  primitive  times,  and  contends  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  because  her  officers  hold  their  commissions, 
through  the  apostles,  from  the  King  of  kings. 

"  Because  our  Mother  the  Church  hath  never  a  son 

To  honour  before  the  rest, 
But  she  singeth  the  same  for  mighty  kings,  ^ 

And  the  veriest  babe  at  her  breast ; 
And  the  bishop  goes  down  to  his  narrow  bed, 

As  the  plowman's  child  is  laid. 
And  alike  she  blesses  the  dark-brow'd  serf. 

And  the  chief  in  his  robe  arrayed." 

I   have  finished  my  sermon.     Let  me  once  more  repeat  the  text, 
'^  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren.     Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
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clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice ;  and 
be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you*" 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  HAVE  now  to  call  upon  another  speaker  who  has  been  already  speaking 
at  an  overflow  meeting,  and  who  has  been,  as  I  told  you,  living  for 
years  in  the  East  End  of  London,  training  young  men  to  know  how  to 
do  their  duty  in  this  social  life  of  ours.  I  am  glad  to  salute  him 
to-night  under  the  new  title  with  which  he  has  come  among  us  as  Canon 
Winnington  Ingram. 


The  Rev.   A.    F.   Winnington-Ingram,   Canon  of  S.   Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  Bishop- Designate  of  Stepney. 

1  HAVE  been  trying  to  persuade  the  Bishop  that  after  that  touching 
speech  which  we  have  just  heard  from  your  old  frienri  you  do  not  want 
to  hear  a  total  stranger ;  but  the  Bishop  says  that  I  am  to  go  on,  and  so 
I  have  to  do  so.  I  am  going  to  try  to  sum  up  if  I  can  what  has  been 
said  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it  on  the  subject  which  you  see  upon  the 
paper,  which  is,  "  Man  naturally  a  Churchman."  I  dare  say  when  you 
saw  that,  some  of  you  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  it  can  be  that  is 
coming  down,  but  he  is  a  cracked  one  if  he  is  going  to  attempt  to 
persuade  us  of  that.**  But  still  I  am  prepared  even  at  this  late  hour  to 
maintain  with  all  of  you,  rich  and  poor,  clever  and  foolish.  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists,  Salvation  Army  or  the  dear  old  Plymouth  Brethren, 
that  man  is  naturally  a  Churchman.  Well  now,  merely  taking  first  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  Dean  and  from  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  is  it  not  clear  that 
if  we  believe  these  things  which  we  have  heard,  if  we  believe  in  the 
loving  Father  of  which  the  dear  Dean  spoke  in  his  last  words,  if  we 
believe  in  our  brother  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  got  no  right  whatever  to 
stand  separate  from  one  another  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  world. 
I  say  this :  supposing  you  working  men  had  a  child,  and  that  child 
insisted  on  eating  its  **  grub  "  with  its  back  to  the  rest  of  the  family  or 
in  the  coal  hole,  would  not  you  think  that  child  to  be  an  almost 
unnatural  one  altogether  ?  And  I  contend  therefore  that  if  we  have  got 
this  belief  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  got  no  right  whatever  to 
keep  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  ought  to  come  together  as  a  family.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  supposing  that  there  were  five  hundred  people  on 
an  Atlantic  liner  and  there  was  a  wreck,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  said  that  he  did  not  care  a  little  bit  about  the  others,  but  only  cared 
about  saving  his  wretched  self?  We  should  say  that  that  man  was  an 
unnatural  wretch.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  this,  and  I  say  it  looking 
you  in  the  face  :  I  am  certain  that  that  man  will  never  save  his  own  soul 
who  doee  not  do  something  to  save  the  souls  of  others. 

And  then,  again,  man  is  naturally  a  Churchman  because  it  is  by 
societies  that  we  propagate  ideas.  A  little  boy  said  to  me  in  Bethnal 
Green  one  day,**  Oh,  Mr.  Ingram,  I  am  going  to  join  the  Phoenix."  I 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  very  glad  you  are,  but  why  ? "     **  Why,  because 
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Mr.  Smith  was  a  member,  and  he  had  such  a  beautiful  funeral  to-day." 
The  Phoenix  I  must  tell  you  is  a  sort  of  teetotal  burial  club,  and  a  very 
excellent  thing  at  that.  Now  what  did  he  mean  ?  I  claim  Tommy  on 
my  side  in  the  argument  to-day.  He  meant  this — that  if  you  are  going 
to  propagate  ideas  you  must  do  it  through  societies.  And  when  you 
have  a  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  your  own  trade 
union  and  others,  you  are  all  bearing  witness  that  it  is  a  natural  thing 
when  you  want  to  start  ideas  and  carry  them  on  in  the  world  to 
carry  them  on  through  a  Society. 

Now  what  we  Churchmen  claim  is  that  when  our  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  founded  a  society.  He  was  doing  the  very  thing  which 
our  reason  commends  to  us  as  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  you  say, 
"  Did  He  found  such  a  society  ?  "  That  is  the  point  I  am  the  best 
friend  with  my  Nonconformist  brethren  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
In  the  Park,  side  by  side,  we  stand  up  for  the  Christian  faith  against  the 
Secularist  and  the  Atheist.  But,  I  say,  did  Jesus  Christ,  or  did  He  not, 
set  His  heart  on  founding  a  society  ?  You  turn  to  the  Gospels,  as  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  told  you.  Why  was  Christ  taking  a  certain  number  up 
into  the  mountains  or  into  the  valleys  time  after  time,  turning  away  from 
healing  or  from  preaching  to  the  multitude  ?  Why  was  it  that  He  spent 
hours  in  teaching  and  penetrating  with  truth  these  few  ?  He  tells  us. 
He  began  asking  them  questions,  and  when  at  last  in  answer  to  His 
question,  **  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  '*  one  of  them  replied,  "  Thou 
art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  He  uttered  one  of  His  few 
expressions  of  joy  and  said,  '^  Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  My  Father  Which 
is  in  heaven.  On  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church.'*  (Not  on  Peter, 
but  on  the  truth  which  he  professed.)  "  On  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Therefore  I 
say  that  when  we  Christians  assert  that  it  is  natural  for  us  to  be  Church- 
men, it  is  because  we  believe  that  it  was  in  the  very  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  to  found  a  great  society  to  go  out  into  the  world.  But 
you  say,  "  Yes,  but  why  one  ?  "  Well,  I  ask  you,  is  it  common  sense 
for  any  army  to  advance — we  will  say  the  German  army,  to  advance  on 
Paris — in  two  hundred  and  fifty  divisions  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that 
not  only  was  it  His  last  prayer  that  the  Church  should  be  one,  but  it  is 
natural  that  with  the  enormous  forces  of  paganism  and  drink  against  us 
we  must  hold  close  together  if  we  are  to  fight  the  battle  ?  I  say,  there- 
fore, that,  not  only  on  the  score  of  Jesus  Christ's  own  statement,  but  on 
the  score  of  common  sense,  we  Churchmen  are  natural  and  reasonable 
in  saying  that  the  society  of  Christians  ought  to  be  a  united  society, 
bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  love. 

Well,  you  say,  "  That  is  all  very  well,  but  what  has  all  that  got  to  do 
with  us?"  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  as  most  of  you  know  : 
that  same  society  which  Jesus  Christ  founded  is  here  in  our 
midst  in  England  to-day.  I  cannot  describe  the  history  as  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  a  little  more  time ;  but  it  is  here  in  the  midst 
of  England  to-day  with  its  ordinances,  with  its  government,  and  with 
its  sacraments  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  with  exactlv  the  same  power, 
as  of  old  ;  and  I  claim  that  the  Christian  in  England  to-day  is  a 
reasonable  man,  having  been  baptized  into  that  society,  when  he  stands 
by  his  Church. 
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Well  now,  I  am  heckled  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  this  subject,  and 
so  I  should  like  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  objections  which  1  hear  in 
Beth nal.  Green.  And  the  first,  "  Oh,  those  parsons,  they  have  so  much 
money."  My  predecessor  at  the  Oxford  House  asked  down  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  speak  at  a  working  men's  meeting,  and 
one  of  the  working  men  said  to  my  predecessor,  '*  Why  did  you  ask  him 
down  here  ?  *'  and  my  predecessor  said,  *'  Because  he  is  a  very  good 
man."  *'  Oh,''  said  the  man,  '*but  he  gets  fifteen  thousand  a  year  for 
doing  nothing.  Why,  you  are  a  better  man  than  he  is,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  get  more  than  two  thousand  a  year."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  struggling  along  with  about  ;^i2o  a  year,  and  finding  it  very 
hard  to  get  along.  Surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  give  up  being  kept  away 
from  working  together  by  taunts  like  those.  Do  you  know  this,  that  ii 
all  the  money  of  the  parsons  of  the  Church  of  England  were  piled 
together  and  divided  up,  they  would  not  get  much  more  than  ;^2oo 
a  piece?  Think  of  all  the  expenses  most  clergymen  have  had  over 
their  education.  Think  how  everybody  runs  up  to  the  clergyman 
to  head  the  subscription  list.  And  he  has  got  to  have  a  decent 
coat  on  his  back.  They  would  not  think  much  even  in  Bethnal 
Green  of  their  Rector  if  he  was  out  at  elbows.  Do  not  be 
deceived  with  the  monstrous  idea  that  we  working  parsons  are  rolling  in 
riches  in  the  Church  of  England.  One  afternoon  I  was  discussing 
"  Why  I  am  a  Churchman,'*  and  one  of  the  working  men  got  up — a 
guard  on  the  Great  Eastern — and  said,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think. 
The  Wesleyans  have  got  all  the  fire,  and  the  Baptists  all  the  water,  and 
the  Church  all  the  starch."  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  of 
opinion  that  Dean  Hole  has  got  much  starch  about  him  ;  and  after  I 
have  been  lecturing  in  Victoria  Park  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
my  collar  is  like  a  rag.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  old  ideas  of  sixty  years 
ago  are  existing  now.  At  a  working  men's  dinner  in  East  London,  one 
of  the  number,  a  strong  radical,  got  up  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  clergy 
of  the  parish,  and  he  made  a  very  short  speech,  but  one  very  much  to  the 
point.  He  said,  **  1  propose  the  toast  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  If 
all  the  clergy  were  like  'em  there  would  not  be  so  much  said  against 
'em."  Well,  now  my  belief  is  that  if  you  spoke  out  tlie  truth  of  your 
hearts  about  your  parsons  down  here,  you  would  say,  **  I  propose  the 
toast  of  the  clergy  of  my  parish,  and  if  all  the  parsons  were  like  them 
there  would  not  be  so  much  said  against  them."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  it  is  the  Church  as  a  kind  of  starchy  theoretical  thing 
that  you  are  against.  You  are  not  against  your  own  parsons  if  they 
work. 

And  then,  again,  we  come  to  a  very  popular  objection.  If  it  has  been 
said  once  to  me  it  has  been  said  very  many  times,  *'  Oh,  I  don*t  make 
any  profession.  There  are  them  that  go  to  church  and  chapel  as  don't 
live  up  to  their  profession.  I  do  not  make  any  profession  one  way  or 
another."  1  tell  you  what  that  is,  my  friends  :  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
excuse  for  a  cold  morning  when  your  brother  is  getting  up  to  go  to  early 
service  and  you  are  lying  in  bed.  You  say,  *'  Oh,  I  do  not  make  any 
profession  of  religion.  That  poor  fellow  does,  and  he  does  not  live  up 
to  it."  When  we  face  the  fact,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  know 
that  to  be  a  dishonest  excuse,  do  we  not  ?  Yes,  a  dishonest  excuse. 
I  dare  say   we   do   not  all  live    up   to   what   we    profess.     We  are 
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all  frail  and  all  human,  and  even  parsons  make  plenty  of  mistakes. 
But  I  say,  who  is  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
do  his  duty,  even  if  he  does  not  always  succeed  ?  With  regard  to  that 
idea  of  not  making  a  profession,  think  of  this.  Supposing  England  was 
invaded,  as  it  may  be  some  day,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
refused  to  put  on  his  uniform  and  fight  for  his  country  because  he  did 
not  want  to  make  any  profession  ?  You  would  look  at  that  man  as  a 
kind  of  recreant,  a  man  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  regard  to  this  matter  ?  I  live  in  the  middle  of  East  London, 
and  for  nine  years  I  have  seen  the  immorality,  and  I  have  seen  the 
forces  of  drink  that  are  against  us.  I  have  heard  the  Secularists  spout  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  I  have  heard  many  a  blasphemy.  I  am 
the  only  member  of  the  Church  of  England  who  has  for  all  these  years 
stood  out  in  the  Park  and  spoken  against  the  Secularist.  Well,  I  say, 
is  not  it  a  shame  when  this  invasion  is  upon  us  for  you  men,  who  might 
be  our  very  stronghold  and  our  right  hand,  to  say  that  you  will  not  make 
a  profession  ?  I  say  it  is  treachery  if  you  will  not  come  out.  I  had 
fifty  come  out  the  other  day  in  East  London  who  for  years  had  tried  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  come  out,  and  they  said,  "  We  fifty  working  men 
will  stand  around  you  in  Victoria  Park  every  Sunday."  What  that  fifty 
men  have  done  you  hundreds  might  do  down  here  in  Nottingham.  I 
say  that  there  is  an  invasion  upon  us.  We  are  invaded  every  day  by 
the  forces  of  evil ;  and  if  we  go  down  in  the  fight,  if  we,  upon  whom 
the  strain  so  often  falls,  go  down  in  the  battle,  it  will  be  your 
fault  for  not  helping  us ;  and  therefore  I  call  on  you  to  rally  round 
the  cross. 

Then  once  again.  People  say,  and  some  of  my  friends  the  Noncon- 
formists think,  that  if  we  believe  in  the  Church  and  say  that  it  is  natural 
to  be  a  Churchman,  then  we  are  putting  aside  the  Bible.  Never.  What 
the  Church  of  England  believes  is  shown  in  our  formularies,  and  there- 
fore you  have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  No  man  may  teach 
anything  a§  a  matter  of  faith  that  may  not  be  proved  by  certain  warrant 
of  Holy  Scripture.  The  motto  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  motto 
which  it  has  always  had  :  '*The  Church  to  teach  and  the  Bible  to  prove.** 
There  is  no  community  in  the  world  where  you  will  hear  more  Scripture 
read  than  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  you  say.  "  Well,  then,  if  all  this  is  so,  why  should  not  I  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  "  Because  you  are  an  English  Catholic.  Because  you  belong  to 
this  Catholic  society,  this  Universal  society,  with  its  splendid  traditions  ; 
and  you  are  an  English  Catholic  and  owe  no  allegiance  whatever  to  Rome. 
Why  am  I  not,  then,  a  Dissenter  ?  Because  I  do  not  dissent.  I  do  not 
dissent  in  the  least  from  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  bishops 
have  never  bullied  me,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  have  never 
bullied  you.  The  government  of  the  Church  has  come  down  from 
the  earliest  times.  I  find  that  an  early  writer  in  the  fir^  century 
said,  '*  Reverence  the  bishop  as  the  Father,  the  deacons  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  priests  as  the  sanhedrin  of  God.  Without  these 
there  is  no  Church."  Do  I  dissent  from  its  ordinances?  Not  a 
bit.  Baptism,  the  Holy  Communion,  they  do  not  separate  me 
from  Christ.  They  bind  me  to  Him.  "  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and 
wash."  Do  you  suppose  that  the  water  came  between  the  blind  man 
and  Christ  ?    Not  at  all.     It  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward 
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and  spiritual  grace.  It  was  the  means  by  which  he  was  healed.  I  do 
not  dissent  either  from  the  prayers.  Find  better  ones  if  you  can.  I 
have  had  in.  my  church  in  Bethnal  Green  working  men  who  only  a  year 
ago  told  me  that  they  hated  the  Psalms.  I  have  seen  them  standing 
there  every  Sunday  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  singing  the  Psalms 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  as  if  to  save  their  souls.  Why  is  it  ?  They 
know  what  the  Psalms  are  now,  and  they  find  the  places  in  their  paged 
Prayer-books.  You  are  educated,  intelligent  men,  and  you  will  love  the 
old  prayers  when  you  come  and  honestly  try  to  use .  them.  1  do  not 
dissent,  then,  from  the  Church  prayers  because  I  am  a  democrat,  and  I 
want  the  people  to  have  their  share  in  the  prayers,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  do  the  whole  thing  myself. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  the  thesis  which  1  have  put  before  you,  shortening 
it  down  as  1  have  had  to  do  to-night.  Man  is  naturally  a  Churchman. 
•I  am  an  Oxford  man,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  J  believe  that  there  is  a 
Cambridge  University,  and  I  am  told  that  very  good  men  come  out  of 
Cambridge,  but  as  an  Oxford  man  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  Oxford 
University.  It  is  a  society  which  can  trace  its  history  back  to  Alfred 
the  Great.  With  its  traditions,  with  its  buildings,  with  its  history,  it  has 
been  for  many  generations  in  England  a  great  "school  of  learning" 
in  the  country.  But  I  am  ten  times  as  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
Church,  a  society  with  centuries  more  history,  a  society  with  far  more 
splendid  traditions,  a  society  that  comes  down  with  a  banner  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The  Church  of  Christ  for  nineteen  centuries 
has  been  the  great  **  school  of  virtue  "  in  the  world  ;  and  I  say  therefore 
that,  on  the  ground  of  reason,  on  the  ground  of  history,  on  the  ground  of 
loyalty  to  my  Master,  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Churchman,  and  I  ask  you 
to  be  the  same. 

'*  Faith  of  our  fathers,  living  still. 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  to  death," 


CIRCUS    STREET    HALL. 
Wednesday    Evening,    September    29TH,     1897 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derby  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING     FOR    TEACHERS. 

The   Right   Rev.   the   CHAIRMAN. 

I  HAVE  seen  it  stated  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  this  Congress 
might  well  be  called  the  School  Masters'  Congress,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  this  is  the  very  first  occasion  during  any  of  the 
Church  Congresses  that  a  meeting  of  school  teachers  has  been  held.  If 
I  may  judge  by  the  sight  I  see  to-night  it  is  quite  time  that  such  a 
meeting  should  be  held.  It  is  only  right  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a 
Church  Congress  being  held  in  a  town  to  show  the  close  relationship 
there  must  be  always  between  those  who  are  trying  to  do  God's  work  in 
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one  particular  way — I  mean  in  a  definitely  religious  way — and  those  who 
are  trying,  equally,  I  believe,  to  do  it  in  the  great  work  of  teaching.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  President  of  the  Church  Congress  is  not  in  the  chair 
to-night.  A  schoolmaster  himself,  I  know  how  glad  he  would  have 
been  to  be  here  to-night.  And  I  rather  feel  as  if  I  was  back  at  Rugby 
again,  for  here  I  am  in  the  presence  of  my  old  headmaster,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  first  two  of  the  appointed  speakers 
to-night  were  masters  at  Rugby  when  I  was  there — I  mean  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  and  Archdeacon  Wilson.  It  is  also  only  necessasy  for  me  to 
glance  at  our  third  speaker,  Lord  Selborne,  to  remind  myself  that  more 
than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  Rugby  days,  and  that  since  then 
I  have  been  a  schoolmaster  myself.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  will  ask 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  address  the  meeting. 


The  Right  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop  of  Hereford, 

Akchdeacon  Wilson  will  address  you  presently  on  some  of  the  more 
urgent  administrative  and  other  questions  connected  with  our  system 
of  national  education.  On  some  of  these  I  have  to  speak  to  the 
Congress  to-morrow  morning,  and  must  consequently  reserve  what  I 
have  to  say,  so  that  on  this  occasion  I  propose  to  give  my  remarks  a 
more  personal  turn.  My  subject  is  simply  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  work  he  has  undertaken  to  do.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
teacher  of  the  young  is  not  merely  an  instructor  in  certain  elements  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  but  that  he  has  necessarily  a  very  large  share  in 
determining  their  life  and  character,  we  may  fairly  say  to  him  :  ''  See 
and  consider  very  carefully  to  how  high  a  dignity  and  to  how  weighty  an 
office  you  are  called.*'  And  yet  in  past  times  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  teacher's  work  have  been  strangely  underrated  both  by  teachers 
themselves  and  by  the  public  at  large.  Even  now  it  is  surprising  to  see 
with  what  a  light  heart  this  responsible  office  is  frequently  undertaken, 
and  with  how  little  of  serious  thought  or  preparation,  especially  on  the 
part  of  young  men  in  our  ancient  universities,  and  how  little  preparatory 
study  is  given  to  it.  And  the  question  often  arises  in  our  minds,  can  it 
be  right  that  there  should  be  such  a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  the  young  schoolmaster  and  the  young  surgeon  or  physician  ? 

In  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  held 
by  the  general  public,  it  is  true  that  we  have  made  considerable  advances 
of  late  years.  As  I  look  back,  my  thoughts  travel  to  the  Scotch  dominie 
and  the  English  usher,  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century. 

When  Dr.  ^Tait  succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  about  fifty-five  years  ago  in  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby,  an  aged  Scotch  relative  is  said  to  have 
thrown  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  and  to  have  sorrowfully  exclaimed, 
"  To  think  of  our  Archie  being  a  dominie  ! "  Such  was  the  esteem 
in  which  the  head-mastership  was  then  held  by  an  aged  Scotch  lady. 
Since  that  time  the  hands  of  the  clock  have  certainly  moved  forward. 
Still  if  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  office  is  to  be  duly  recognized,  and 
a  the  teacher  is  to  attain  to  his  true  position  or  status  in  the  hierarchy 
of  occupations,  we  have  to  think  of  his  calling,  more  distinctly  than 
hitherto,  as  one  of  the  liberal  or  learned  professions*    And  this,  must  imply 
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the  official  registration  of  all  teachers,  which  presumes  clearly  defined 
terms  of  admission,  the  door  of  entrance  officially  guarded  by  strict 
requirements.  And  this  again  presupposes  a  system  of  preparatory 
training. 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  one  of  the 
liighest  and  most  difficult  and  most  responsible  of  all  caUings,  and  of 
special  moment  to  national  prosperity  and  life  and  character,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the '  duty  of  the  State  to  require  the  regis- 
tration of  ali  classes  of  public  teachers  ;  and  that  the  conditions  of  such 
registration  must  include  not  only  trustworthy  testimony  to  fitness,  as 
regards  character  and  temperament,  but  also  adequate  preparation, 
training,  and  probation. 

Further,  if  our  educational  system  is  to  be  made  as  good  as  possible, 
through  and  through,  we  must  aim  at  placing  all  teachers  under  one 
administrative  system,  so  that  there  may  no  longer  be  what  is  practically 
an  impassable  barrier  of  separation  between  primary  and  secondary 
teachers.  We  may  observe  several  good  results  which  would  flow  from 
such  a  unifying  arrangement.  Teachers  would  thus  he  brought  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  all  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  body,  and  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  men  and  women  in  primary  schools  would 
have  opportunities  of  passing  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools,  so 
that  the  career  of  such  teachers  would  be  enlarged  and  their  office  made 
all  the  more  attractive.  And  if  every  soldier  in  Napoleon's  Army  was 
stimulated  by  the  thought  that  he  might  some  day  grasp  the  Marshal's 
baton,  the  same  principle  of  a  career  open  to  merit  without  let  or 
hindrance  would  doubtless  have  a  similar  effect  in  the  great  army  of  our 
elementary  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  educated  in 
secondary  schools  and  of  various  classes  in  society  would  thus  be  led  to 
look  to  the  profession  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  we  might 
thus  hope  gradually  to  sweep  away  the  feeling  of  class  distinction  which 
now  separates  the  primary  schools  from  the  rest  of  our  educational 
system,  and  so  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  education 
of  the  poor — that  of  leaving  it  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
belonging  to  their  own  class. 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  short-sightedness  of  many 
middle-class  parents,  especially  the  poorer  clergy  and  others  similarly 
situated,  in  not  educating  their  daughters,  and,  I  might  add  in  many 
cases,  their  sons  also,  for  the  very  useful,  influential,  and  happy  position 
of  elementary  school  teachers. 

Passing  from  the  position  or  status  of  the  teacher  to  the  subject  of  his 
opportunities  and  responsibilities,  we  are  met  by  the  fact,  not  nearly  so 
fully  recognized  by  the  general  public  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  always 
distinctly  realized  by  teachers  themselves,  that  the  influence  of  the  school 
teacher  on  the  character  of  the  young  is  probably  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  person  outside  the  family  circle. 

Every  day  in  manifold  relationships  all  through  the  growing  and 
impressible  life  of  early  years  the  teacher's  personality  is  acting  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  it  is  proverbial  that  all  the  strongest  and  best 
influences  on  life  and  character — as  also  those  that  are  most  mischievous 
— act  upon  us  through  the  direct  influence  of  some  personality.  The 
power  of  the  Saviour  Himself  in  human  life  has  been  described  with  much 
truth  and  suggestiveness  as  His  revelation  multiplied  by  the  power  of  His 
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personality.  What  a  vast  field  of  opportunities  this  implies,  and  what  a 
weight  of  responsibility  it  lays  on  those  who  take  up  this  office,  both 
as  regards  their  character  and  conduct  and  their  personal  training  for  it. 
Thus  the  teacher's  success  or  failure  depends  very  largely  on  the  effect 
of  his  own  personality,  and  showing  itself  in  his  manners,  temper, 
character,  and  tastes,  and  on  the  ideal  of  work  and  duty  which  he 
impresses  on  his  pupils  by  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  by  his  own  example. 
It  will,  for  instance,  make  a  vast  difference  to  your  work  and  its  fruits 
whether  the  aim  which  chiefly  occupies  your  thoughts  is  simply  to  satisfy 
the  examiner  or  to  earn  a  grant ;  in  other  words,  the  narrow  utilitarian  aim, 
which  is  certain  to  infect  your  pupils  with  the  same  utilitarian  spirit,  or 
whether  in  all  your  teaching  you  are  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  you 
are  placed  in  your  office  to  cultivate  their  tastes,  to  build  up  their  character « 
to  train  their  faculties,  and  to  refine  their  tempers  and  their  manners ;  in 
fact,  to  make  them  as  far  as  your  opportunities  enable  you  to  do  it,  men 
and  women  of  the  true  Christian  type.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  too 
emphatically  impress  on  everyone  who  proposes  to  undertake  the  teacher's 
office  the  weighty  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "  The  best  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  do,"  he  said,  '*  is  to  put  before  himself  in  the  utmost  simplicity 
the  problem  he  has  to  solve.  He  has  first  of  all  to  instruct  the  children 
committed  to  his  charge  in  certain  elements  of  learning.  He  has  also 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  singularly  narrow 
range  of  words  and  thoughts.  He  has  consequently  to  give  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  of  what 
happens,  and  of  what  has  happened  in  it,  and  he  has  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lies  towards  opening  their  mind  and  opening  their  soul,  and  their 
imagination ;  and,"  he  added  in  words  which  deserve  to  be  graven  in  the 
memory  of  every  teacher,  **  the  teacher  will  open  the  children's  soul  and 
imagination  the  better  the  more  he  has  opened  his  own ;  and  he  will  also 
dear  their  understanding  the  better  the  more  he  has  cleared  his  own." 
These  remarks  on  the  calling,  status,  and  influence  of  the  teacher  sound 
so  very  like  a  sermon  that  1  fear  you  may  be  weary  of  them,  and  may 
be  feeling  that  you  have  been  enticed  here  under  false  pretences. 
However,  you  will  feel  compensated  when  you  listen  to  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  and  my  apology  must  be  that  these  considerations  which  I  have 
ventured  to  put  before  you  lie  at  the  very  root  of  all  true  success  in  the 
work  of  education. 

And  now  I  will  only  ask  your  further  indulgence  while  I  conclude 
with  one  or  two  suggestions  of  a  more  immediately  practical  character. 
In  our  elementary  school  system  it  is  a  cardinal  defect  that  the  teacher 
is  confined  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  education  within  the 
circle  .of  his  own  class,  and  never  mixes  freely  with  students  of  any  other 
class.  He  begins  as  a  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  ]  he  passes  on  to 
be  a  pupil  teacher,  and  next  proceeds  to  the  isolated  training  college, 
and  from  this  he  returns  to  the  elementary  school.  Such  is  the  round 
of  his  life.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  this  isolation  I  hold  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  comparatively  easy  for  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  to  complete  their  course  of  education  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  may  be  thus  brought 
out  of  their  own  narrow  circle  and  may  carry  into  their  life  and  work 
some  of  the  best  university  associations  and  influences.  Moreover,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  at  least  one  elementary  teachers'  training  college 
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established  in  each  of  our  great  universities,  so  that  all  members  might 
have  the  advantage  of  university  associations.  I  have,  indeed,  often 
wondered  that  some  of  the  wealthy  Churchmen  who  are  so  earnest  about 
maintaining  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  field  of  education  do  not 
spend  a  little  of  their  wealth  in  founding  Church  of  England  Training 
Colleges  for  teachers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  other  policy  which  would  be  so  efficient  for  the  purpose  they  have 
in  view. 

Give  me  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  I  count  all  other  matters  as 
of  secondary  importance.  My  last  suggestion  on  this  point  is  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  invite  and  attract  students  from  secondary  schools  to 
enter  the  elementary  school  training  colleges  with  the  view  of  becoming 
elementary  school  teachers. 

Turning  to  secondary  education,  we  have  to  lament  the  long  delay  in 
establishing  any  system  of  professional  training  for  the  office  of  teacher. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  prepared  to  do  their 
part,  and  have  already  done  something,  and  women  have  very  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  provided  at  Cambridge,  but  among  men 
the  opportunities  offered  have  been  very  generally  ignored ;  and  I  fear 
that  these  efforts  of  the  universities  will  meet  with  little  success  until 
the  State  requires  that  every  teacher  in  a  public  school  must  undergo  a 
professional  training  and  probation.  I  desire  to  see  such  a  requirement, 
both  because  it  will  raise  the  status  of  teachers  and  so  make  them  better 
teachers,  and  because  it  will  increase  their  efficiency  in  all  that  large 
portion  of  their  work  which  is  affected  by  accumulated  and  transmitted 
experience  and  the  training  that  is  based  upon  such  experience  ;  but  I 
desire  it  even  more  because  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  young  men 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  prophets  of  education,  those  men  of 
genius  and  inspiration  of  whose  mind  and  work  many  of  our  young 
masters  are  totally  ignorant,  thus  stimulatint;  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  changing  and  uplifting  their  ideals  of  duty. 

One  of  our  special  dangers  at  the  present  time  consists  in  a  growth  of 
materialistic  influence,  fed  on  luxury,  publicity  and  excitement,  and 
fraught  with  much  danger  both  to  the  purpose  and  the  quality  of  men's 
lives.  In  school  life  this  influence  is  showing  itself  in  the  excessive 
devotion  to  competitive  athletics.  The  love  of  games  is  natural  to  youth. 
It  is  indeed  nature's  provision  for  healthy  growth  and  enjoyment ;  but 
when  it  becomes  the  ruling  passion  of  grown  men  and  of  societies, 
when  the  teachers  of  youth  are  themselves  possessed  by  this  ruling 
passion,  and  so  foster  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  a  taste  for  the  low- 
toned  sporting  literature  which  is  the  attendant  parasite  to  athletic 
competition,  they  are  unconsciously  degrading  liberal  education,  and  if 
I  may  adopt  the  phrase  of  George  Eliot,  they  are  debasing  the  mora) 
and  spiritual  currency  of  life.  That  this  is  being  done  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  under  such  circumstances  we  need  young  teachers  in  our 
schools  inspired  with  the  fervour  of  Arnold's  Christian  idealism. 

I  conclude  with  a  reference  to  ancient  history.  As  we  read  some  of 
the  warnings  of  thoughtful  Greeks  addressed  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
period  of  national  decadence,  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  appropriately 
they  fit  some  of  the  prevalent  phenomena  of  our  own  day.  **  We  should 
avoid,"  said  Aristotle,  **the  error  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  make 
their  children  brutal  of  soul  by  laborious  physical  exercises.      They  do 
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not  fall  into  the  error  of  spoiling  the  frames  of  their  children,  but  they 
spoil  their  characters.  Education/'  he  proceeds,  **  should  not  aim  simply 
at  producing  athletic  habit,  nor  indeed  should  it  be  confined  to  things 
considered  useful.  It  should  be  noble  as  well  as  useful ;  and  the  young 
are  to  be  taught  things  useful  in  a  spirit  that  ennobles  them."  You  will 
find  this  reference  to  Aristotle's  opinion  in  an  admirable  volume  on  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Matthew  Arnold,  last  published  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  him- 
self one  of  the  great  educators  of  our  generation. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  timely  warnings  for  us  also  in 
these  words  of  the  great  and  wise  Greek  philosopher,  and  if  we  turn  from 
the  philosopher  to  the  poet  we  find  Euripides,  Euripides  the  human,  as 
Mrs.  Browning  has  called  him,  lamenting  the  growth  all  over  Hellas  o£ 
what  he  calls  the  tribe  of  athletes  and  men's  excessive  admiration  of 
them.  And  he  uttered  a  warning  of  permanent  value  when  he  exhorted 
his  fellow  citizens  to  admire  and  to  crown  with  highest  honours,  not 
those  who  happen  to  be  swift  of  foot  or  strongest  in  the  wrestling  ring,  but 
the  man  who,  being  himself  wise  and  just,  does  most  to  guide  in  right 
ways  and  to  uplift  the  common  life  of  his  community  As  we  read  such 
words  we  feel  that  the  man  who  has  the  largest*  share  in  this  good  work 
is  that  teacher  of  the  young  who  sends  forth  his  pupils  imbued  with* 
right  aims  and  right  tastes,  and  right  ambitions ;  and  if  the  teacher  is 
to  do  this,  he  must  be  inspired  with  something  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Christian 
idealism.  So  inspired,  as  I  ventured  to  say  the  other  day,  in  commend- 
ing an  excellent  book  by  Professor  Findlay,  entitled  **  Arnold  of  Rugby,'* 
he  will  feel  habitually,  when  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  •*  Here 
are  those  who  have  been  created,  not  for  the  life  of  sensualism  or  frivolity, 
or  self-seeking  ambition  or  greed,  but  to  be  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Christ,  and  they  have  been  committed  to  my  charge  by  the  Great 
Master  Who,  on  the  great  examination  day,  will  require  me  to  render  my 
account  of  them." 

And  now  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  patience,  and  yet  possibly  some « 
of  you  may  feel  that  I  have  omitted  all  explicit  reference  to  one  portion 
of  the  teacher's  work  which  interests  and  affects  us  beyond  any  other,, 
and  should  have  our  chief  consideration  on  such  an  occasion  -as  this,  the 
question  of  religious  teaching  and  training.  On  this  subject  I  desire  to 
leave  with  you,  as  my  last  word,  these  brief  remarks. 

(i)  All  truly  good  teachers  carry  in  their  hearts  as  their  motto  and 
their  guide  the  apostle  Paul's  great  injunction,  ^TiXoGre  Si  ra  ^aphfiara 
ra  Kpdrrova,  **  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."  What  are  they  ?  **  Faith 
and  Hope  and  Charity,  These  are  the  three  things  ;  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Charity.'*  He  would  have  said  to  everyone  of  us  teachers — 
"  You  may  know  all  the  mysteries  of  all  the  sciences ;  you  may  have 
all  knowledge  of  languages,  and  history,  and  literature  ;  and  you  may 
be  armed  with  all  the  pedagogic  arts ;  but  if  in  your  temper  and  your 
life  you  have  missed  this  gift  and  grace  of  charity,  you  may  possibly 
prove  yourself  as  you  stand  before  the  young  lives  committed  unto  you, 
whether  on  Sunday  or  on  weekday,  to  be  nothing  better  than  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

(2)  If  this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  those  who  have  laid  upon  them 
the  duty  of  choosing  a  teacher  for  any  school,  secondary  or  primary, 
denominational  or  undenominational,  voluntary  or  board  school,  must 
be   allowed   full  and   free   liberty   to  enquire  into  the  whole  of  the 
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candidate's  life,  not  merely  his  professional  training  and  his  intellectual 
equipment,  his  manners,  tastes,  temper,  and  character,  but  also  his 
religious  belief  and  his  devotional  or  spiritual  life.  These  are  no 
unnecessary  and  intrusive  inquisitorial  enquiries,  because  without 
making  them  we  could  not  say  of  anyone  how  far  and  in  what  degree 
he  is  fitted  for  the  upbringing  of  a  human  soul. 

(3)  The  teacher  of  children  has  to  remember  in  all  his  teaching  that 
— (a)  he  is  dealing  with  young,  immature,  growing  minds,  and  that  all 
negative,  sceptical,  critical  methods  of  training  are  apt  to  be  destructive 
of  healthy  growth,  and  should  be  left  alone,  (b)  The  young  and 
growing  soul  grows  best  h'f  personal  attachment  to  a  living  personality  ; 
and  therefore  the  best  religious  teaching  for  early  life  is  not  that 
inculcation  of  formulas  and  denominational  or  sectarian  catchwards,  on 
which  the  priestly  or  the  sectarian  mind  sometimes  loves  to  dwell,  but 
that  which  draws  the  child's  heart  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  touches 
it  with  admiration,  with  reverence,  with  gratitude,  and  with  love  for 
Him,  as  the  Good  Shepherd  of  his  life,  his  Saviour,  and  his  Friend. 

Lastly,  it  is  our  wisdom,  having  thus  persuaded  the  teacher  and 
inspired  him  to  feel  how*  great  is  his  responsibility,  not  to  hamper  him 
over  much  in  the  details  of  his  teaching,  or  to  trust  him  as  simply  the 
lay  subordinate  of  some  clerical  director.  It  is  only  by  trusting  men, 
and  by  making  them  feel  that  we  trust  them,  that  we  ever  secure  the 
best  and  most  fruitful  service, 

"  Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived  (said  some  poet). 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart  which,  if  believed, 
Had  blest  thy  life  with  true  believing." 

This,  we  say,  is  perhaps  a  paradox  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  paradoxes 
which  have  in  them  the  seed  of  that  true  and  generous  faith  out  of 
which  there  grows  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  for  the  happiness  of  human 
'society  the  fruits  of  peace,  of  brotherhood,  and  the  spirit  of  good-will. 


The  Van.  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  I  agreed  to  take  two  entirely  different 
lines.  He  has  taken  the  higher  line  of  that  which  deals  with  the 
teacher.  I  am  concerned  with  the  lower  line  of  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  work  of  the  teacher.  I  agree  with  every  word  of  those  noble 
words  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  addressed  to  you.  One  word 
more  of  preface.  I  speak  here  very  positively.  Please  understand  that 
in  every  sentence  you  must  read  the  words,  *'  In  my  opinion."  I  am 
quite  modest  about  the  thing,  hut  it  gives  clearness  to  speak  things 
positively.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  if  I  can  provoke  some  of  the 
speakers  on  the  platform,  like  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Mr.  Gray,  I  shall  have  done  you  good  service. 

Has  the  time  come  when  the  country  will  look  at  education  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  ?  I  assume  that  it  has  almost  come.  Is  the 
Government  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  a  real  step  forward, 
and  disregard  the  howls  of  some  aggrieved  professional  interests,  and 
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the  cries  of  those  who  merely  repeat  past  watchwords  ?     I  hope  so ; 
and  the  country  will  support  them. 

I  do  not  mean  professional  interests  of  school  teachers ;  those  are 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  children.  I  mean  those  professional 
interests  of  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  which  appear  to  be  involved 
in  educational  questions.  Both  sides  must  sacrifice  something.  Parlia- 
ment must  disregard  these  by-ends.  We  must  not  have  education 
sacrificed  to  non-educational  interests.  If  the  Government  will  act- 
justly,  strongly,  resolutely,  the  extremists  on  both  sides  will  howl ;  but 
when  it  is  all  over  they  will  find  that  they  have  not  suiTered  at  all — thai 
they  are  not  a  penny  the  worse  in  pocket  or  prestige. 

And  we  must  disregard  party  watchwords.  School  Boards  are  iden- 
tified with  Liberalism.  But  wise  men  know  that  School  Boards  are 
only  an  incident,  a  single  step,  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 
The  future  has  better  things  in  store.  It  is  merely  stupid  to  shout, 
*•  Great  are  the  School  Boards  of  the  Liberals,"  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  whether  something  better  and  equally  liberal  may  not  be 
substituted. 

I  must  be  brief :  so  I  shall  assume  we  are  agreed  that  the  Act  of 
1897  is  only  a  stopgap,  and  cannot  last  more  than  two  or  three  years  ; 
I  assume  we  .are  agreed  that  in  tiie  twentieth  century  the  international 
industrial  relations  are  certain  to  be  such  that  welfare  will  lie  with  the 
best  instructed  nations,  and  that  we  must  improve  our  education  or  take 
a  lower  place;    The  question  is.  How  and  where  is  it  to  be  improved  } 

The  centre  of  the  problem  to-day  is,  in  my  judgment,  what  to  do 
with  the  children,  half-taught,  half-disciplined,  that  stream  out  of  our 
elementary  schools  ?  There  is  the  real  problem.  I  will  show  why  ic 
is  so. 

One  reason  is  that  we  shall  not  improve  our  elementary  education 
much  until,  by  taking  it  further,  and  by  watching  its  results,  we  get  a 
clearer  estimate  of  what  ought  to  be  the  aims  and  tests  of  elementary 
education,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has  failed.  For  note  well  that, 
given  their  present  ideal,  our  elementary  schools  have  not  failed.  The 
best  voluntary  schools  have  attained  it  almost  completely ;  and  the 
best  board  schools  have  even  more  generally  attained  all  that  lies 
within  their  more  limited  scope.  But  the  ideals  of  elementary  schools 
are  sure  to  undergo  a  transformation  when  the  country  begins  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  its  children  to  sixteen  in  any  serious  degree.  To 
continue  the  eiemetitary  education  is  the  chief  means  for  improving  what 
we  have  got, 

1  therefore  entirely  deprecate  any  more  tinkering  for  some  years  to 
come  with  the  elementary  school.  The  elementary  schools  are  so  much 
harassed  by  incessant  tinkerings  and  demands,  that  more  than  all  else 
they  need  security  from  Departmental  novelties,  with  judicious  pressure 
on  the  weaker  schools.  We  cannot  really  improve  elementary  education 
till  we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  aim  and  test  of  elementary 
education  should  be ;  and  we  cannot  get  that  generally  recognized  till 
we  carry  the  education  a  step  farther. 

I  will  give  my  view  of  what  the  real  tests  are.  The  tests  of  the  way 
in  which  education  has  fitted  people  for  life  are  their  intelligent  interest 
in  the  work  of  their  life,  their  use  of  leisure,  and  the  total  effect  of  all 
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educational  influences  on  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  character. 
Keeping  these  points  in  view,  elementary  education  should  aim  first  at 
making  the  life  of  industry,  which  is  tlie  lot  of  the  majority,  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  productive  by  a  thorough  development  of  the  physique,  and 
by  stimulating  intelligence  in  all  that  bears  on  industry.  It  should  aim 
at  giving  good  tastes  for  the  use  of  leisure  for  recreation,  bodily  and 
mental.  Its  supreme  aim  and  test  is  the  resulting  dignity  and  worthi* 
ness  of  character,  as  shown  in  manners,  in  domestic  life,  in  civic  life. 
The  last  aim,  character,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  any  code.  It  is  the 
result  of  personal  influence,  of  the  ideal ;  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
children ;  parents,  teachers,  the  street,  the  press,  the  total  environment. 
And  I  hope  no  one  will  deny — certainly  no  one  who  knows  the  life  of 
our  towns  will  deny — that  the  bond  fide  and  active  membership  of  some 
religious  body  is  the  most  practically  effective  help  and  security  for  such 
elements  of  character.  There  is  nothing  that  replaces  it  in  any  degree ; 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen  will  agree  in  this ;  to  grow  up  without  such 
membership  is  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  influences 
of  life— of  a  natural  right  of  every  child  in  England. 

You  scent  the  parson  here,  do  you  not  ?  Of  course  he  says  there's 
nothing  like  leather.  Well,  then,  listen  to  Article  xv.  of  the  Prussian 
Elementary  School  Code,  which  was  drawn  up  by  wise  men,  who 
happened,  however,  not  to  be  parsons.  They  advocate  the  same 
leather. 

**  The  duty  of  the  Protestant  religious  instruction  is  to  lead  the 
children  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Creed  of  the 
community,  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  for  them- 
selves, and  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  life  and  Church  services  of  the 
community  ,^^ 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  parsons  who,  to  the  aims  and  tests  of 
elementary  education  as  fitting  body  and  mind  for  manual  industry, 
and  giving  tastes  for  good  use  of  leisure,  would  add  '*  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  the  membership  of  some  religious  body." 

All  this  is  preface :  necessary  to  show  where  1  am.  It  has  been  hard 
not  to  make  it  three  times  as  long. 

The  first  step  towards  dealing  with  continuation  schools  is  to  secure 
unity  of  ultimate  local  control  and  financial  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance. Until  that  is  accomplished  all  efforts  will  involve  many 
omissions,  much  friction,  and  many  failures.  Elementary  schools, 
whether  under  public  or  voluntary  management,  schools  to  fill  the  gap 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  public  technical  and  commercial  schools, 
should  be  under  one  local  authority,  and  not  as  now,  divided.  Do  we 
realize  the  evils  of  the  present  system  ?  Distinguished  and  successful  teach- 
ers ought  to  be  readily  promoted  to  the  prizes  of  their  profession.  Why 
are  they  not  ?  There  should  be  freer  interchange  of  assistant  teachers 
to  widen  experience.  What  prevents  it?  There  should  be  special 
schools  for  half-timers,  if  half-timers  are  to  exist.  Does  the  public 
know  that  where  there  are  half-timers  in  a  school  the  day  scholars  do 
every  lesson  twice  over,  once  with  the  morning  half-timers,  and  again 
with  the  afternoon  ?  It  is  almost  incredible !  Why  have  we  not  such 
schools  in  every  factory  town.  We  are  now  threatened  with  the  demand 
to  supply  a  skilled  teacher  for  standard  o — the  very  backward  children 
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in  every  school.  No  work  requires  more  skill.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  meet  the  cost  in  voluntary  schools,  and  a  good  school  (not 
a  bad  one)  will  be  fined  if  it  does  nor.  It  is  most  wasteful  from  the 
fewness  of  the  children.  It  is  most  unjust.  Why  cannot  schools 
combine  ?  Why  have  we  not  co-operation  in  teaching  cookery  and 
handiwork ;  in  circulating  pictures,  museum  collections,  materials  for 
object  lessons?  Why  is  the  election  of  School  Boards  on  purely 
sectarian  lines  ?  Why  the  estrangement  between  rival  systems  ?  The 
answer  is  in  all  cases,  the  division  of  ultimate  local  control  and  financial 
responsibility  for  maintenance. 

The  first  condition  then,  to  come  to  detail,  is  that  the  County  Council, 
or  County  Borough  Council,  should  appoint  an  Educational  Committee 
as  the  ultimate  local  authority  and  paymaster  for  maintenance  of  all 
elementary  education  within  their  area.  It  would  materially  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  council  to  have  this  great  subject  in  their  hands.  They 
would  be  able  to  invite  the  assistance  of  leisured  experts,  who  would 
neither  consent  to  stand  for  School  Boards,  nor  get  the  votes  of  the 
uninstructed  voter  if  they  did.  It  would  remove  education  from  party 
influence  to  a  large  extent.  The  committee  would  be  a  statutory 
committee ;  they  would  submit  a  budget  annually  to  the  council,  and 
justify  their  demands ;  and  they  should  have,  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance, a  secretary,  permanent,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Education 
Department — a  Government  official.  With  this  link  to  the  central 
authority  of  the  Education  Office,  the  impartiality  of  a  non-local  person, 
and  the  knowledge  of  an  expert,  great  freedom  might  be  permitted  to 
local  authorities,  and  the  work  of  the  Department  immensely  lightened. 

The  local  authority  should  not  attempt  to  manage  schools  at  all.  This 
principle  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  That  is  not  their  business. 
Every  school  should  have  its  own  unpaid  board  of  managers,  with  seats 
on  it  for  as  many  members  of  the  Educational  Committee  as  may  be 
thought  best ;  all  general  regulations  would  come  from  the  committee ; 
all  minutes  of  the  managers  open  to  them.  Management  of  the  schools 
does  not  consist  only  in  signing  orders  and  paying  bills.  Managers  are 
wanted  to  know  and  befriend  the  teachers  \  to  know  and  follow  up  the 
older  children  ;  to  get  them  into  the  continuation  classes  ;  to  interest 
themselves  in  their  employments,  their  reading ;  to  get  them  all  into 
Sunday  schools,  and  school  associations  of  many  kinds,  for  temperance, 
music,  drill,  gymnastics,  swimming,  cricket,  etc. — in  a  word,  to  enlist  for  all 
schools,  to  an  extent  only  realized  at  present  in  a  few  voluntary  schools, 
the  kindly  and  wise  influence  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  town. 
A  School  Board  does  not  always  even  attempt  this  personal  manage- 
naent.  To  a  County  Council  it  would  be  impossible.  Yet  to  a  good 
school  it  is  essential.  Management  must  be  delegated  as  the  sole  condition 
for  educational  progress*  It  would  liberate  the  committee  from  masses 
of  detail,  enable  them  at  times  to  think  of  education,  save  the  cost  of 
management,  and  make  management  real. 

In  voluntary  schools  the  managers  would  be  appointed  as  at  present; 
in  board  schools  by  the  Educational  Committee.  The  nianagers,  subject 
to  general  regulations  by  Parliament,  the  Department,  and  the  committee, 
would  have  the  appointment — subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
— of  the  stafT;  their  payment,  but  not  the  decision  of  the  number  or 
pay ;  and  all  that  is  now  included  as  management,  including  in  the  case 
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of  voluntary  schools,  the  entire  charge  of  the  religious  teaching.  The 
dismissal  of  teachers  would  rest  with  the  Educational  Committee,  on  the 
representation  of  the  managers. 

The  Department  should  fix  the  amount  and  quality  of  staff  required 
for  the  working  of  schools  of  different  sizes,  and  different  degrees  of 
specialization,  and  pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  salaries  on  a  scale 
which  takes  account  of  qualification,  of  size  of  school,  of  length  of 
service,  and  of  exceptional  success ;  the  rest  of  the  maintenance  coming 
from  the  local  budget  on  a  fixed  scale.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
managers  of  schools,  at  present,  even  to  think  of  education  when  the 
Departmental  grant  is  imperilled  by  any  experiment-trying.  I  am  quite 
sure,  and  so  is  my  excellent  principal  teacher,  that  we  could  educate 
our  boys  and  girls  far  better  than  we  do.  We  should  give  them  books 
to  read,  and  talk  over  the  books  \  we  should  try  some  other  experiments ; 
we  should  give  them  more  gymnastics.  But  H.M.I,  and  his  assistants 
would  instantly  discover  that  we  fell  below  our  present  high  standard  in 
spelling  and  tots  and  decimals,  or  something ;  and  could  not  possibly 
estimate  the  gain  in  intelligence ;  and  instead  of  fourteen  shillings  we 
should  earn  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  probably  be  fined  in  some 
other  way,  lose  a  shilling  perhaps  in  a  class  subject,  and  thus  pay  perhaps 
;£40  or  >£^5o  for  our  experiment.  This  is  deadly  to  education.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  experiments  should  be  tried  without  leave,  but  money 
grants  should  not  depend  on  an  inspector's  estimate  of  their  immediate 
success.  The  varying  grant  to  be  assessed  by  the  inspector  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  encourage  and  develop  the  specialities  of  schools 
and  teachers.  He  ought  to  be  free  to  say  to  one  school,  "  I  wish  you 
would  try  so  and  so,  and  I  will  watch  the  result."  I  do  not  blame  him. 
He  is  not  free. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  forgotten  that  our  problem  lies  with  the 
children  who  have  left  the  elementary  school,  and  that  I  have  gone  back 
to  the  schools  themselves.  It  is  really  so.  But  *the  unity  of  adminis- 
tration and  finance  that  is  indispensable  for  the  next  step  is  also  the  one 
condition  for  improving  even  our  existing  schools  ;  and  my  mind  is  so 
full  of  them  that  you  see  the  result. 

The  unity  of  authority  being  secured,  what  do  we  want  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  educating  the  children  who  leave  our  elementary 
schools  ?  Compulsory  continuation  classes  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  ultimately  sixteen,  according  as  the  people  are  ready  for  it. 
They  need  not  be  held  for  many  hours  ;  four  or  even  two  hours  a  week 
would  be  of  real  value.  They  would  suflSce  to  give  managers  and 
teachers  a  real  and  continuous  hold  on  the  boys.  Attendance  could 
be  enforced,  speaking  generally,  as  the  half-time  attendance  is  enforced. 
Of  course  it  must  be  compulsory.  Education  is  most  fruitful  at  an  age 
before  the  value  of  it  is  known,  and  before  the  leisure  for  it  is  for  ever 
lost.  What  would  our  own  children  learn  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  go 
to  school  after  thirteen  ?  The  experience  of  continuation  schools  in 
other  countries,  as  given  recently  in  the  volume  of  **  Special  Reports,*' 
will  be  most  helpful ;  but  we  can  follow  no  country  exactly. 

That  volume  points  out  among  other  things  the  value  of  calling 
schools  by  suitable  names.  Our  nomenclature  is  in  a  muddle.  Any 
quack  who  fails  in  business  can  start  what  he  calls  a  High  School,  and 
delude  the  poor  ignorant  parent  into  the  belief  that  he  is  an  educated 
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and  qualified  person.  1  constantly  see  such  advertisements.  Our 
•'higher  grade  "  schools  are  really  "  higher  primary,"  or  **  advanced  ele- 
mentary "  schools,  and  they  ought  to  be  called  so.  They  are  not  schools 
of  the  higher  or  secondary  grade,  nor  well  adapted  to  be  preparatory  to 
secondary  schools.  **  Continuation  schools  "  are  less  attractive  under 
that  name  to  children  just  released  from  the  hard  routine  of  elementary 
schools  than  they  would  be  if  called  *' schools  of  apprenticeship  and 
industry,"  and  **  advanced  elementary  and  trade  "  schools. 

I  see  no  general  method  for  working  into  one  system  the  secondary 
and  elementary  education  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
such  method  is  possible.  If  a  boy  is  destined  for  real  secondary  educa- 
tion— the  public  schools,  the  university  and  the  professions — his  early 
education  ought  to  be  on  different  lines  from  that  of  a  boy  who  is  to  go 
to  work  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  then  give  up  all  but  a  few  hours  of 
education  per  week.  Exceptional  boys  will  be  transferred  from  the  one 
line  of  rails  to  the  other,  and  some,  as  I  found  at  Clifton  College, 
respond  to  the  transfer. 

Some  links  will  therefo»^e  have  to  be  made  between  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  a  district ;  I  believe  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  is  that  boys  of  a  certain  high  standard  at  ten,  or  a  higher 
standard  at  twelve,  or  who  by  their  later  studies  at  any  age  can  qualify 
by  examination,  shall  have  good  bursaries  at  the  secondary  schools  or  be 
trained  for  the  training  colleges.  But  there  are  not  many  very  clever  boys. 
I  am  thinking,  not  of  the  one  boy  in  a  100,000  who  will  pass  from  an 
elementary  school  to  be  a  First  Class  man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
of  giving  a  crown  and  finish  and  purpose  to  the  immense  majority  who 
leave  our  elementary  schools  for  industrial  and  the  humbler  commercial 
pursuits.  This  is  enough  for  one  Bill,  without  complicating  it  with 
secondary  education. 

1  desire,  therefore,  to  see  **  schools  of  apprenticeship  "  to  replace  to 
some  extent  the  lost  system  by  which  manual  skill  was  secured  ;  frankly, 
practical  classes,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  men,  supplementing  the  limited 
work  of  the  factory  and  workshop.  Each  locality  will  decide  on  its  own 
needs,  and  may  raise  its  own  standard  of  efficiency  in  its  own  trades. 
These  schools  will  enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  earn  more,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  unpopular.  They  ought  to  give  greater  skill  and 
docility  and  aptitude,  and  thus  increase,  in  many  cases,  the  intelligent 
interest  in  life.  But  the  "  advanced  elementary  and  trade  **  schools, 
of  which  these  schools  of  apprenticeship  form  part,  must  also 
aim  at  giving  tastes  and  pursuits  that  shall  occupy  leisure  and  stimu- 
late the  intellectual  activity  of  these  years,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
order,  so  that,  when  the  later  years  of  youth  come,  and  the  need  of 
intellectual  industry  is  seen,  the  machine  shall  not  be  rusty,  clogged  with 
habits  of  idleness  and  random  and  vulgar  thought  and  speech.  Much 
variety  of  experiment  is  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  best  course  in 
such  schools  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  they  should  be  avowedly  prepara- 
tory to  the  technical,  the  commercial,  the  art  schools,  without  being 
exclusively  technical  and  professional.  They  should  cultivate  the 
intelligence,  and  supplement  the  elementary  schools,  rather  than  aim  at 
immediate  production  of  results.  And  it  is  partly  in  these  schools  that 
the  clever  boys  and  girls  and  future  teachers  ought  to  be  detected.  In 
my   conception  of  them  they  are  essentially  higher  primary   schools ; 
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open  all  day  in  our  towns,  and  free  for  those  who  can  give  their  children 
an  education  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  after  passing  a  high  stan- 
dard in  the  elementary  school  at  a  fairly  early  age  :  but  also  I  picture 
them  as  existing  in  the  form  of  evening  classes  through  all  or  nearly  all 
schools,  for  some  few  hours  each  week,  for  the  children  who  have  already 
entered  on  labour.  Some  remission  of  labour,  on  certain  days,  in  certain 
trades,  might  be  given  to  these  young  folk,  so  as  to  prevent  over-taxing 
them.  I  desire  to  see  all  classes  co-operate  in  the  wish  and  effort  to  give 
the  children  this  education.  I  am  thinking  quite  as  much  of  the  social 
effect,  the  civilizing  influence,  the  improved  art  of  life,  the  greater  happi- 
ness of  a  community  that  so  cared  for  its  children,  as  of  its  greater 
industrial  skill.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  these  matters  without  the 
thought  of  Switzerland,  and  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  in  one's  mind.  We 
should  make  a  step  forward  in  civilization. 

I  think,  too,  that  from  a  national  point  of  view  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  physical  and  gymnastic  training  of  our  young  people.  It 
demands  public  attention  that  the  standard  of  height  and  weight  in  our 
town  population  is  so  low.  But  there  is  another  reason.  Our  army 
needs  better  recruits.  Now  there  are  in  my  school,  and  in  most  schools, 
boys  who  would  make  capital  soldiers  if  properly  trained,  and  will 
probably  make  bad  citizens.  Why  do  we  not  recognize  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  professions  to  be  prepared  for  ?  Two  things  are  necessary  ;  in  the 
first  place  the  military  authorities  must  improve  the  moral  conditions  of 
a  soldier's  life ;  they  must  expect  and  demand  self-restraint  and  i^ood 
character,  and  dismiss  the  incorrigible  who  disgrace  their  uniform. 
The  Army  must  be  a  profession  which  decent  mothers  shall  cease  to 
dread  for  their  sons.  In  the  next  place  the  educational  authorities 
must  accept  military  drill,  and  gymnastics,  and  some  military  instruc- 
tion, as  part  of  their  continuation  school  programme.  There  are  many 
boys  who  would  hate  books  who  would  gain  real  education  from  these 
studies,  and  make  first-rate  recruits.  The  military  authorities  ought  to 
provide  the  instruction  at  imperial,  and  not  local,  cost.  It  would  pay 
them  well. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  a  town  council  might  seriously  take 
up  the  promotion  of  the  physical  health  of  its  young  people  by  renting 
large  public  playing-fields  in  the  country  for  use  on  Saturdays ;  and  by 
having  gymnasiums,  and  developing  in  a  wise  direction  our  English 
taste  for  swimming,  athletics,  and  games,  among  the  children  in  its 
schools.  The  physical  condition  of  many  of  our  town  children  is 
pitiable.  This  condition  is  a  violation  of  nature.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  children  in  my  field  who  had  not  trodden  on  grass  for  a  year. 
Look  at  their  natural  love  of  play.  Anything  for  a  bat,  an  old  rag  for  a 
ball,  and  a  broken  shovel  for  wickets ;  and  how  vigorously  they  enjoy 
even  that,  till  some  woman  rushes  at  them,  and  smacks  all  she  can 
catch,  and  disperses  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Social  reform  would  take 
a  new  start  if  a  town  council  had  the  care  of  children  in  their  hands. 

An  important  reform  that  must  come  soon  is  to  abolish  the  variable 
grant,  and  to  give  the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  managers,  and 
educational  authority  by  reports  on  schools  published  and  circulated  in 
each  educational  district  or  sub-district.  These  reports,  which  might 
well  include  educational  memoranda,  notices  of  interesting  experiments, 
reports  of  local  conferences  on  education,  and  be  accompanied  by  the 
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best  papers  published  Departmentally,  might,  if  sent  free  to  schools  and 
managers,  become  a  great  professional  stimulus,  and  recognition  of  the 
abler  teachers.  They  would  lead  to  more  knowledge  of  education, 
more  esprit  de  corps,  a  better  system  of  promotion,  and  therefore  of 
increased  pay  for  the  best  teachers. 

I  also  think  that  the  inspector's  relation  to  the  teacher  may  be  much 
amproved.  At  present  he  is  of  necessity  regarded  as  a  detective, 
possessing  the  absolute  power  of  fining  the  managers  of  the  best  schools. 
And  the  worry  of  management  of  a  school  that  aspires  to  be  first-rate 
tinder  present  conditions  is  almost  intolerable.  We  have  got  over  the 
hat  pegs,  but  only  to  encounter  more  and  more  subtle  traps,  which  we 
never  know  whether  we  have  escaped.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  best 
of  us  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair.  It  is  a  far  greater  worry  to  the 
best  than  stimulus  to  the  worst. 

An  inspector  should  be  the  centre  of  educational  information  and 
stimulus  and  encouragement.  The  quarterly  educational  conferences 
held  in  Belgium  between  inspectors  and  teachers,  with  a  view  to 
improve  teaching — conseils  de  perfeclionnement^  I  think  they  are  called — 
would  be  excellent ;  but  they  cannot  be  held  under  the  present  system 
of  variable  grants  and  inspectorial  fines. 

Is  the  memory  of  Henslow  and  his  village  school  dead  ?  He  taught 
botany  to  his  village  children,  and  invented  the  floral  schedule,  with  the 
result  that  his  village  was  famous  for  its  supply  of  intelligent  nursemaids 
at  high  salaries.  I  fear  that  experiment  would  be  impossible  now. 
Robert  Lowe  killed  all  that.  I  want  someone  to  kill  the  last  trace  of 
Robert  Lowe.  Observe,  I  think  that  he  did  a  useful  work,  but  the  good 
that  he  did  lives  after  him  as  evil. 

I  shall  be,  of  course,  expected  to  say  something  of  the  religious 
teaching.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  need  present  any  insuperable,  or 
even  very  serious  difficulty.  The  clamour  raised  about  it  does  not 
come  from  the  people,  nor  from  the  schools,  nor  from  the  clergy,  but 
from  a  few  persons  who  are  not  representative,  and  whose  importance 
is  altogether  exaggerated,  and  who  are  interested  on  other  grounds 
besides  religion. 

There  is  to  be  considered  the  legislation  of  Parliament,  the  instructions 
drawn  up  by  the  local  educational  authority,  and  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  managers. 

On  the  first  little  need  be  said.  Parliament  must  maintain  the 
principles  to  which  we  are  accustomed :  the  general  desire  that  the 
education  shall  be  Christian,  and  that  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
the  parent,  shall  be  respected ;  and  it  must  confer  powers  on  the  local 
educational  authorities  to  see  that  these  principles  are  carried  out.  It 
must  commit  itself  to  no  definitions. 

For  the  local  educational  authority  I  think  that  the  Prussian 
Elementary  School  Code,  quoted  above,  in  its  several  clauses  gives  the 
genera]  principles  excellently  on  which,  mutatis  mutandis^  instruction 
should  be  given ;  and  probably  most  of  the  educational  authorities 
would  draw  up  some  instructions,  and  might  draw  up  more  detailed 
syllabuses,  if  they  thought  it  advisable,  for  undenominational  schools. 

The  points  on  which  I  think  legislation  should  insist  are,  that  where 
there  is  no  choice  of  school,  and  the  school  is  denominational  in 
ownership,  no  distinctive  religious  formulary  shall  be  taught  in  school 
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hours ;  while  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  managers,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  educational  authority  in  case  of 
appointment  of  unqualified  persons.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  school 
there  must  be  liberty  to  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of 
England,  and  all  other  denominational  schools  to  arrange  for  their  own 
religious  teaching,  subject  only  to  Parliamentary  and  Departmental 
restrictions  as  to  Conscience  Clauses  and  hours ;  and  in  schools  built 
out  of  the  rates,  and  managed  by  persons  appointed  indirectly  by 
ratepayers,  no  formulary  distinctive  of  any  religious  denomination  may 
be  used  in  school  hours.  In  other  worils,  the  denominational  schools 
will  be  free  from  the  State,  and  the  State  schools  free  from  the 
denominations. 

And  here  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  real  want  in  our 
educational  works.  We  want  some  series  of  well  written,  interesting, 
helpful  lessons  for  the  various  parts  of  a  connected  syllabus  of  religious 
teaching — lessons  that  would  help  the  teacher  both  as  to  method  and 
matter.  No  suitable  syllabus  as  yet  exists.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
matter  to  give  a  twenty  minutes'  lesson  on  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  that  shall  really  teach  anything.  It  is  highly  skilled  work  : 
like  the  giving  of  good  object  lessons,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  all  but 
a  few.  I  am  myself  trying  to  do  this  for  the  higher  classes  in  Church 
Sunday  schools  ;  but  we  want  some  for  the  various  standards  of 
elementary  day  schools.  This  must,  I  think,  be  done,  if  not  entirely  by 
teachers,  at  any  rale  with  their  cooperation.  I  know  of  no  work  better 
worth  doing  than  to  show,  as  exactly  as  possible,  what  teachers  and 
managers  mean  by  religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and  to  help 
the  teachers — many  of  whom  have  had  little  training  in  religious 
teaching — to  give  it. 

Above  all,  we  must  set  ourselves  with  every  possible  foresight 
and  determination  to  avoid  the  disastrous  victories  and  reactions 
that  we  have  seen  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  I  trust  the 
Government  will  keep  a  very  stiff  backbone  on  this  subject,  and 
save  our  country  from  this  misery.  It  is  plain  that  our  schools 
must  be  Christian  ;  that  they  must  be  denominational  where  there  is 
room  for  variety  ;  and  must  not  be  denominational  in  teaching  in  school 
hours  where  denominations  are  of  necessity  mixed  in  the  same  school, 
though  the  teachers  may  be  appointed  by  denominational  bodies.  If 
anyone  does  not  know  what  the  feeling  is  in  France,  let  him  read  the 
last  words  of  the  **  Special  Report ''  on  the  French  System  of  Higher 
Primary  Schools — **The  stress  and  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  measure  or  t6  describe."  Do  not  let  either 
side  be  driven  to  extremities,  and  therefore  let  neither  side  win  a  victory. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  left  out  the  most  important  matter  of  all, 
the  selection,  training,  position,  pay,  and  pensions  of  teachers.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  teacher  is  the  school ;  what  he  is, 
his  work  will  be.  He  conveys  by  his  life  and  words  **  his  own  estimate 
of  the  relative  worth  of  things,*'  as  Westcott  says.  I  have  only  dealt 
with  the  next  step  for  setting  the  teacher  free  to  teach.  There  is  more 
than  enough  for  another  address  on  the  teacher.  But  you  have  heard 
more  than  enough  from  me. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  OF  SELBORNE. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  last  speaker  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
Archbishop  to  contradict  him,  but  whether  he  has  so  succeeded  or  not 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  in  your  own  minds  look  forward  to 
not  leaving  this  room  until  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Archbishop.  As  the  hour  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  past  nine,  and  this 
meeting  terminates  at  ten,  I  think  I  should  be  best  fulfilling  my  part  if 
1  address  you  only  very  briefly  on  two  points  which  occur  to  me  on  this 
education  question.  The  first  I  would  deal  with  is  the  rights  of  the 
parents  in  the  matter  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  said  of  public  school  masters,  that  they  regard  parents  as 
a  necessary  evil,  and  themselves  as  the  miraculous  instruments  for  the 
counteraction  of-  the  evil  effects  of  parents  upon  their  children.  I  do 
not  presume  to  say,  because  I  do  not  know,  that  this  sarcasm  could  be 
generally  applied  in  any  degree  to  elementary  teachers.  But  I  do  think 
It  might  be  applied  with  very  gieat  truth  to  many  public  and  political 
authorities  on  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  influences 
now  steadily  at  work  in  connection  with  our  national  system  of  education 
is  the  re-assertion  of  the  rights  of  parents.  By  the  original  Education 
Act,  parents  were  given  the  right  to  object  to  any  religious  teaching  to 
their  children  of  which  they  did  not  conscientiously  approve.  So  far,  so 
good ;  but  on  what  conceivable  principle  of  logic  or  of  policy  are 
parents'  rights  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  to  be  purely  negative? 
This,  I  think,  is  slowly  forcing  itself  as  a  conviction  upon  the  public 
opinion.  The  time  will  come,  when  the  rights  of  parents  will  be 
admitted,  not  only  to  say  what  religious  education  their  children  shall 
not  have,  but  to  say  what  religious  education  their  chiUlren  shall  have. 
I  would  ask  those  present,  in  view  of  the  thorny  question  of  religious 
education,  to  keep  well  before  them  the  indefeasible  natural  rights  of 
parents,  and  to  banish  from  their  minds  the  pernicious  fallacy  that  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  policy  between  different  educationalists,  or 
different  denominations. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  educational  matters,  but  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country,  perhaps  too  many,  who  do  so  profess ;  and 
while  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  methods  or  success  of 
teachers,  or  on  the  administration  of  this  or  that  Minister  of  Education, 
the  experts  who  occupy  so  much  of  the  public  press  with  their  views, 
and  who  have  influenced  so  greatly  our  national  system  of  education, 
never  come  in  for  any  criticism  as  a  class.  They  arc  to  be 
held  responsible  for  our  national  system  of  education  as  it 
exists.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  religious  question  at  all. 
I  claim,  therefoie,  that  the  experts  may  be  fairly  judged  by  results. 
Are  those  results  satisfactory  to  those  whom  I  address,  and  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  ?  Do  they  think  the  system  they  are 
obliged  to  administer,  a  wise  system  of  education  ?  I  do  not  think  any- 
one could  study  our  codes,  till  a  short  time  ago,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  cramming  was  the  object  they  had  in  view.  Everything 
was  to  be  judged  by  results,  and  the  results  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
examination  of  how  much  mental  food  had  been  crammed  down  the 
throats  of  a  given  number  of  children  in  a  jiivcn  j)eriod.  Nobody  ever 
cared  to  enquire,  apparently,  whether  the  food  had  been  digested,  or 
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what  effect  it  was  having  on  the  mental  constitutions  of  the  children, 
nor  how  men  and  women,  who  had  once  been  children,  crammed  under 
this  system,  had  finally  developed.  I  readily  admit  that  quite  recently, 
under  the  late  and  under  the  present  Minister  of  Education,  steps  have 
been  taken  leading  away  from  this  ridiculous  system,  but  at  present 
those  steps  are  timid  and  faltering. 

We  must  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  define  the  object  which  our 
system  of  education  ought  lo  have  in  view.  Should  we  endeavour  to 
impart  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  to  the  greatest  number  of 
children  in  the  limited  time  during  which  they  are  at  school,  oblivious  of 
what  happens  to  that  knowledge  afterwards  ?  or  should  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  nation  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  character  on  the  part  of  the 
children  while  they  are  at  school  ?  Unhesitatingly  I  say,  the  latter 
should  be  the  object  of  national  education.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
are  presents  results  satisfactory?  Is  the  product  of  all  the  immense 
labours  of  the  elementary  teachers  of  this  country,  and  of  all  the  vast 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers,  is  that  product, 
the  average  child,  less  conceited  than  a  child  which  has  not  had  these 
labours  or  these  sums  expended  upon  it  ?  Is  it  more  aware  of  its  own 
ignorance,  more  trained  how  to  acquire  fresh  knowledge,  more  indepen- 
dent in  its  judgment,  better  able  to  distinguish  between  a  Correct 
statement  and  a  fallacy?  Is  it  more  able  to  appreciate  the  sequence  of 
an  argument  ?  Has  it  an  elementary  conception  of  logic  ?  I  cannot 
doubt  what  the  answer  will  be  of  those  who  have  come  much  in 
contact  with  the  product,  as  developed  into  the  ordinary  Briton. 
Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  listening  to  me  are  citing  to  themselves 
brilliant  examples  to  the  contrary  of  my  contention.  I  say  that  they 
are  the  exceptions.  Do  not  look  to  them.  They  will  make  their  way 
under  any  system  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity,  and  the  one  bright 
spot  in  our  present  system  is  that  such  boys  and  girls  have  been  given 
the  opportunity.  Do  not  look  at  these  exceptions.  Look  at  the 
average  boy  or  average  girl,  as  developed  into  the  average  man  or 
average  woman,  and  if  you  agree  with  me,  then  not  only  apply  your 
efforts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  vicious  tendency  of  our 
present  system  as  a  mere  temporary  cramming  machine,  but  apply  also 
your  great  influence  as  individuals,  and  as  a  corporate  body,  to  endeavour 
to  see  that  that  system  is  re-modelled  on  truer  lines. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Most   Rev.  FREDERICK  Temple,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury. 

I  AM  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  subject  to  such  an  audience  as 
is  here  to-night,  because  I  have  the  very  deepest  interest  in  it,  and  because  I  know 
that  you  who  are  here,  or  most  of  you,  at  any  rate,  being  engaged  in  the  actual  work, 
must  have  in  one  respect  at  least  a  keener  interest  than  I  have  myself.  I  have  the 
interest  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  similar  work  in  past  years,  and  having  l)een  en- 
gaged in  it  so  long,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  ii  is  impossible  for  me 
altogether  to  forget  what  once  I  had  to  do,  and  all  the  experience  that  I  have  passed 
t  h rough.  I  have  been  myself  a  teacher,  and  1  have  also  been  an  inspector  of  teaching. 
I  have  seen  the  work  on  both  sides,  and  I  have  seen  it  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  a  duty  ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  as  is  always  the  case  with  duties  which  you 
set  yourself  to  do  with  all  your  heart,  I  have  taken  a  real  interest  in  the  whole  work 
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with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  subject  of  to-night*      I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
many  details  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  to  handle  such  a  subject  as  I  should  have  been 
some  years  ago,  and  I  therefore  cannot  say  very  much  about  details  now.      After 
hearing  what  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  has  said,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
•criticise  in  detail  all  his  various  propositions.     I  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  paper  that  he  has  read  to  us,  and  I  appreciated  it  as  of  very  high  value  indeed. 
I  took  care,  of  course,  according  to  his  own  warning,  to  add,  in  my  own  mind,  *Mn 
your  opinion,"  to  every  sentence  that  he  uttered,  because  he  certamly  did  lay  down 
the  law  very  firmly  and  clearly.      And   I   should   like  to   have  a   little   time   for 
consideration  of  all  these  proposals  before  I  accept,  without  reserve,  the  various  points 
that  he  has  laid  down.     I  look  back  to  the  paper  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  with  a 
genuine  admiration,  and  with  what  is  always  present  on  every  occasion  when  I  listen 
to  him — something  more  than  admiration,  an  emotion  of  the  spirit  being  strongly 
stirred  within  me  as  he  went  on  to  set  before  us  in  his  clear  and  beautiful  language 
the  high  aims  which  ought  to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  everyone  engaged  in  teaching 
the  young.      For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  make  a  very  pertinent  speech  with 
reference  10  what  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  have  said. 
But  I  will  say,  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  that  what  they  have  put  before  us  seems  to 
me  to  be  looking  very  far  ahead,  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that,  though 
looking  very  far  ahead  is  a  very  excellent  practice,  and  enables  you  to  steer  your 
•coarse  with  a  great  deal  more  certainty  of  what  you  are  about,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  perpetually  modifying  the  ideal  with  which  you  begin.     You  aim  at  a 
<%rtain  tning,  whether  in  general  or  in  detail,  but  the  application  of  what  you  say 
to  the  actual  facts  will  compel  you  very  often,  in  order  to  attain  that  which  you  are 
•consciously  aiming  at,  to  modify  a  great  deal  of  what  you  are  saying.     This  applies 
very  much  more,  of  course,  to  such  details  as  were  given  to  us  by  the  Archdeacon 
than     to    such  details   as  were    given    to    us    by    the    Bishop.        With    regard, 
however,    to  what    the    Bishop    said,    I    went    along  with    it   from    one  end    to 
another.        I    differ    from    it    here    and    there.        For  instance,    I    think    that  it 
would  be   an    admirable    thing    if   there  were    not  only  facilities,  but   more  than 
■ordinary   facilities,  given    to    all   teachers,    whether  elementary  or  secondary,   for 
passing  a  certain  length  of  time  at  one  or  other  of  our  great  universities  ;  but  I  do 
not  think,  I  confess,  that  it  would  be  wise  just  now  to  set  up  a  training  college  at 
either  of  them.     I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  that  which  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  most  desires,   because  I  think  that  the  result   would  be  that, 
though  the  inmates  of  the  training  college  would  be  there  in  the  universityt  they 
would  not  mix  very  much  with  the  students  of  the  university  that  are  there  already. 
I  think  that  the  tendency  of  gathering  them  together  into  a  single  college  would  be 
to  shut  them  out  from  the  ordinary  associations  of  the  place ;  and,  therefore,  if  I 
were  a  very  wealthy  man  and  had  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spare,  I  should  certainly 
not  spend  it  in  establishing  a  training  college,  but  I  should  like  very  much  to  spend 
it  in  establishing  a  very  large  number  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions,  to  enable  men 
who  intended  to  be  teachers  to  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  universities  and  live  there 
as  ordinary  students  of  the  place,  because  I  think  that  that  would  do  them  a  very 
;great  deal  of  good.     I  think  that  it  would  open  their  minds,  and  it  would  tend  to 
give  them  larger  views  of  human  nature  and  larger  views  of  their  own  particular 
studies.     The  risk  which  always  attends  the  study  of  a  man  who  goes  to  an  ordinary 
training  college  just  to  prepare  him  to  be  a  schoolmaster  in  an  elementary  school  is 
that  the  man  is  not  brought  into  close  contact  with  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  a  wider  range  of  it,  and  a  more  thorough  and  deep  study  of  it)  than 
he  himself  is  able  to  obtain  in  his  training  college.     In  the  training  college  the  man 
learns  certain  things,  but  there  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  him  to  think  that  he  knows 
a  great  deal  more  about  those  things  than  he  really  does,  and  he  fancies  himself  far 
higher  up  in  the  scale  of  knowledge  of  that  particular  subject  than  he  really  is ;  and 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  that  he  should  be  in  contact  with  men  who  are  running 
very  much  farther  ahead  than  he  is.     It  is  an  enormous  gain  to  any  man  to  be  able 
to  measure  himself  ngainst  a  really  high  standard,  and  if  he  is  only  measuring  him* 
self  against  those  who   have  received  just   the  same   kind   of  education  as  he  is 
receiving,  he  is  very  apt  to  fancy  that  that  is  the  standard  for  the  whole  world.     It  is 
a  very  good  thing  for  a  man  to  study  a  branch  of  natural  science,  but  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  he  should  also  go  where  he  will  come  into  contact  with  men  who  have 
studied  that  same  branch  of   natural  science,   and   to  whose  knowledge  his  own 
knowledge,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  mere  fraction  because  he  is  unable  to  devote 
ihimself  entirely  to  the  subject.     It  is  a  good  thing  because  it  makes  clear  what  his 
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.subject  really  is,  and  he  understands  the  little  knowledge  that  he  has  got  a  good  deal 
bsiier  from  seeing  what  lies  outside  it  and  beyond  it.  I  think  that  in  that  way,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  that  men  should  go  to  the 
universities,  where  they  would  come  across  professors  of  the  highest  rank,  and  where 
they  would  come  across  students  who  are  learning  from  those  professors,  and  learning 
in  such  a  way  as  to  Require  a  very  large  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  very  real  insight 
into  the  essential  nature  of  such  knowledge.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  limited  to 
study  one  particular  thing.  He  has  to  study  a  variety  of  subject^,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  to  do  so  very  often  indeed  compels  him,  through  lack  of  time,  not  to  carry 
the  study  of  any  one  particular  thing  so  far  as  he  otherwise  naturally  would.  It  is 
good  that  lie  should  me^ft  with  tho^ve  who  have  time  to  carry  and  have  cariied  their 
knowledge  much  further,  that  he  should  associate  with  them,  and  that  he  should  sec 
what  is  the  true  breadth  of  that  knowledge  of  which  he  is  acquiring  a  small  part. 
And  in  various  other  wa>s  a  student  of  the  university,  if  he  were  going  to  teach 
afterwards,  would  certainly  be  able  to  leach  very  much  better  for  having  Ijeen  there. 
And,  not  only  so,  but  thai  kind  of  association  tends  to  give  a  man  ^ome  conception 
of  the  difference  between  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  thorough  quality  of 
knowledge.  There  are  men  who  know  a  great  deal,  but  their  knowledge  does  very 
little  for  them.  It  does  not  really  cultivate  their  minds,  and  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  cultivate  their  minds  is  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  pene- 
trate deeply,  and  because  they  fancy  they  see,  as  it  were,  all  round  it,  and  so  niany 
of  the  best  effects  of  the  study  are  lost.  Go  to  the  universities,  where  you  will 
find  men  who  are  studying  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  and  there  you  associate  with 
those  who  think  of  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  rather  than  of  the  quantity. 
There  are  otiier  thin;;s  of^  the  same  sort  to  be  said,  and  I  think  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  authorities  to  carry  them  out  without  looking  so  far  ahead 
as  to  make  a  complete  scheme  of  education  to  be  passed  in  the  year  1898,  and  to 
be  formed  upon  the  perfect  model  which  the  Archdeacon  has  put  before  us. 
There  is  something  which  can  be  done  without  waiting  at  all.  A  remark  was  made — 
and  it  was  reiterated  with  very  great  effect  by  the  Archdeacon — that,  if  the  school- 
masters are  really  to  do  their  work  well,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  much 
more  trusted  than  they  are  at  present.  What  is  it  that  interferes  with  their  being 
thoroughly  trusted  ?  Why,  it  is  the  system  of  grant.«.  I  do  not  Quite  know  what 
precise  meaning  the  Archdeacon  attached  to  the  word  **  variable?  '  but  if  I  were 
the  President  of  the  Council  I  should  forthwith  do  away  with  all  these  different 
grants,  and  I  should  make  the  grant  to  the  goodness  of  the  school,  and  I  should  trust 
the  inspectors  to  say  pretty  accuraitly  what  the  goodness  of  the  school  was  wbtn 
all  the  circumstances  were  taken  into  consideration.  I  will  take  one  instance  to 
show  more  exactly  what  I  mean.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that,  outside  tlie 
ordinary  curriculum  of  elementary  education,  the  schoolmaster  should  teach  his 
scholars  some  particular  subject  in  which  be  himself  has  made  some  real  progress, 
or  in  which  he  takes  a  very  real  interest.  If  he  will  do  this  the  teaching  will  be 
thoroughly  effective,  and  it  will  have  its  effect  upon  a  great  deal  else  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  than  simply  that  particular  branch  or  part  of  the  mind 
which  is  touched  by  this  particular  branch  or  subject  t)f  education.  There  may  be  a 
case  where  a  man,  perhaps  from  some  peculiar  aptitude  or  fondness  for  a  particular 
study,  has  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  study  of  it ;  we  will  say,  as  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Henslow,  the  study  of  botany.  Supposing  that  in  bis  school  he  were  to  lay 
himself  out  to  teach  botany,  even  though  it  were  not  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
'school,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  school  would  be  the  better.  He  would  like 
the  teaching  of  it,  and  because  he  liked  the  teaching  of  it  he  would  get  the  boys  to 
like  the  learning  of  it.  He  would  give  his  heart  to  it,  and  he  would  make  it  very 
real,  and,  because  it  was  very  real,  very  interesting.  But  how  stands  the  case?  Well,, 
there  is  the  code  which  says  to  him,  '*  You  shall  get  so  much  if  you  will  teach  these 
children  botany.  You  shall  get  so  much  more  if  you  will  teach  these  children,  say, 
higher  mathematics.  You  shall  get  so  much  more  if  you  will  teach  them  some  other 
subject.'*  And  the  financial  position  of  his  school  compels  him  not  only  to  teach  the 
thing  he  likes,  but  to  teach  various  things  that  he  does  not  like,  or  sometimes  not  to 
teach  the  thing  that  he  likes.  The  result  is  that  his  teaching  is  very  poor.  All  thiss 
extra  teaching  is  very  much  wasted.  It  is  as  common  as  possible  to  find  in  elemen- 
tary schools  men  teaching  particular  subjects  which  have  no  very  great  value  for  the 
learners,  and  which  they  teach  very  badly,  because  they  only  half  know  them  and  do- 
not  really  care  about  them.  But  let  the  master  alone,  and  say,  **  We  will  recognize 
anything  you  do,  whatever  you  do,  if  you  can  prove  that  it  makes  the  school  a  ^tter 
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school.     We  will  not  tie  yon  down  to  this  subject  or  that  subject.     Choose  for  your- 
self any  subject  you  like.     We  will  not  ask  whether  you  teach  two  subjects  or  three 
subjects,  but  we  will  accept  anything  th.it  you  choose  to  teach.''    Let  the  work  of  the 
school  b^  taken  as  a  whole,  and  let  the  schoolmaster  choone  how  he  will  work  it  as  a 
whole.     If  he   wants  to   depart   from   the  ordinary  course,   let   him   do  so.     Lee 
Mm   take  up  outside   things,   by   way  of  experiment   if  you   like,    but    judge   of 
the  school   by  the  general   test    of    the    intelligence    of   the    children,    by    their 
power   of  handling    that    which    they    know,    and    by    the    probability    of    their 
liking    a    subject    well    enough    to    continue   the    study  of  it    afterwards.     Then 
the    schoolmaster    will   be    able    to    handle    the    school    after    bis    own    fashion. 
At  present  there  is  a  terrible  tendency  in  all  education,   from  the  highest   to   the 
lowest,  to  fill  up  everything  with  regulated  work,  and  to  leave  as  little  spontaneity 
as  possible,  and  this  certainly  is  not  very  good.     I  remember  that  when  I  was  at 
school  I  ha'l  time  out  of  school  hours  to  make  very  considerable  pro(;ress  privately  in 
mathematical  study,  which  I  had  a  fancy  for.     I  remember  readinjr  Sophocles  through 
eight  times,  simply  l)ecause  I  had  a  delight  in  it  out  of  school.     I  remember  reading 
the  whole  of  Euripides,  all  out  of  school  ;  and,  in  fact,  nobody  knew  anything  about 
it  because  it  never  appeared  before  the  masters  at  all.     Why  was  it  possible?     It 
was  possible  because  the  lessons  that  we  had  to  do  did  not  fill  up  the  whole  day.     We 
were  left  with  a  considerable  amount  of  free  time.     Of  course  it  may  be  very  well 
swid  that  the  result  was  that  a  good  many  of  the  boys  used  their  free  time  in  a  very 
unimproving  manner.     That  i.s  true  enough.     Now  you  have  stopped  all  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  you  have  stopped  it  quite  in  the  best  way.     I  think  that  the  aim 
should  be,  as  a  rule,  to  get  boys  interested  in  something  or  other  that  they  have 
learned  in  school,  and  to  leave  them  free  time  to  study  that  something  for  themselves. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  boyb  will  do  it.      I  see  a  tendency  in  our  system  of 
education  to  apply  to  all  schoolmasters  alike  some  sort  of  centralized   systematic 
arrangement  of  all  their  time.     There  is  a  perpetual  tendency  in  that  direction,  and 
I  a  little  flinch  from  those  great  proposals  of  some  one  central  educational  authority 
and  the  like.     I  am  a  little  afraid,  I  confess,  of  the  way  in  which  they  think  that  they 
can  improve  things  by  putting  their  fingers  into  every  educational  pie  into  which 
fingers  can  be  put.     The  tendency  of  centralizing  work  too  much  is  to  leave  too  little 
freedom  and  spontaneous  action  to  all  those  who  have  to  do  the  work  themselves. 
The  schoolmasters,  if  they  could,  would  leave  the  boys  no  time  to  themselves,  and 
the  Education  Department,  if  they  could,  would  leave  the  schoolmasters  no  time  for 
themselves.     Everything  is  to  be  regulated.     You  know  the  old  story  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Education  who  boa«ted  that  at  a  certain  hour  or  a  certain  moment  every 
child  in  France,  without  exception,  was  learning  arithmetic.     Well,  he  boasted  of  it 
as  an  admirable  system.     It  is  the  most  mischievous  system  that  can  be   devised. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  exaggeration  of  it,  but  it  is  turning  all  the  schoolmasters  into 
machines,  and  human  machines  do  not  work  nearly  so  well  as  men  and  women — not 
nearly.     If  you  turn  all  your  teachers  into  human  machines  you  do  damage  to  all 
your  teachers.     I  want  therefore,  that  they  should  be  left  much  more  largely  free,  and 
not  interfered  with  by  a  system  of  grants  which  practically  robs  them  of  a  great  deal 
of  their  natural  discretion.     This  is  a  thing  which  I  think  we  may  have  very  soon. 
I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  great  delay  in  getting  rid  of  all  this  perpetual 
interference  :  "  Teach  this,  and  teach  that,"  and  '*  Do  this,  and  do  that."     Leave  the 
schoolmasters,  and  the  schoolmistresses  too,  free  to  choose.     There  will  be  certain 
things  which  you  must  require,  no  doubt,  but  after  you  have  once  laid  down  certain 
limits,  leave  them  as  free  as  possible  in  all  their  teaching,  as  you  have  already  agreed 
to  leave  them  free  in  all  their  organizations.     There  was  a  strong  thing  said  about 
"  Bob  Lowe  "  and  his  system,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  schoolmasters  felt  the 
grind  of  the  "Bob  Lowe"  system  very  much  indeed,  and  that  they  disliked  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  know  that  at  the  beginning,  when  that  system  was  introduced, 
the  general  fault  of  the  schools  was  that  the  stupider  children — not  on  purpose,  but 
through  the  working  of  the  system — were  neglected,  and  all  the  children  alike  were 
not  sufficiently  grounded.     After  I  had  been  an  inspector  for  about  two  years  I  was 
asked  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  "What  do  you  find  to  be  the  general  defect  ?'* 
and  I  said,  *' The  general  defect  is  that  they  do  not  teach  the  beginning."     I  went 
through  school  after  school  in  the  north  of  London,  having  in  my  mind  that  that  was 
the  thing  I  was  particularly  to  look  to,  and  I  found  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  first   class  could  subtract    three    from    1,001    with    perfect 
certainty,  because,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  number  did  not  know  bow  to  nrite 
down  one  thousand  and  one  upon  their  slates.     I  had  one  thousand  and  one  constantly 
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represented  l)y  loooi — the  child  having  written  down  first  '*  1,000,"  then  put  a  "  i  *'' 
at  the  end.     Mistakes  of  that  sort,  especially  in  notation,  were  exceedingly  common, 
and  in  one  way  and  another  they  were  unable  to  do  this  very  difficult  piece  of  arithmetic. 
The  schoolmasters  who  were  standing  by  and  seeing  all  this  with  their  own  eyes 
were  filled  wiih  utter  amazement  that  the  children  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.     Of 
course  they  ought  to  have  known  it.     Some  of  them  wer<^  working  compound  interest^ 
and  you  naturally  suppose  that  if  you  can  do  compound  interest  you  can  do  pretty 
nearly  anything.     But  so  it  was.     And  this  ran  through  the  general  work  of  the 
schools  ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  which  followed  very  soon, 
sent    out    commissioners   to    report  upon   the  condition   of  the   schools,   they   hit 
upon   this    blot    directly,   and   the   consequence   was   that,   because   of  the   advice 
which   the   experts    then    gave,    Bob    Lowe   introduced   his  system,   the  point  of 
which   was   the    examination   of  every  child.     That    was    the    real    point    of    his 
whole  system,   and   it   certainly  effected  a   very  complete  change.      It  is  not   so 
in   schools  now.      Vou   laugh   when   I   tell  you  of  it.      You  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools  of  the  present  time,  for  they  have  entirely 
got   rid   of  it,    but   I   venture   to   think   that   they  got    rid   of  it   to   a   very   large 
degree  because  of  Bob  L#owe's  plan.     I  quite  agree  that  it  was  time  to  have  done 
with  Bob  Lowe's  plan  when  we  did  get  rid  of  it  at  last,  but  I  think  that  it  was  a  very 
necessary  introduction  at  that  time.     And  so  in  the  same  way  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
all  those  various  grants  for  different  subjects.     It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  lift  up 
the  minds  of  the  teachers,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  other  ways  than  in  the  mere 
ordinary  routine.     But  it  has  done  its  work,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  teachers 
of  the  present  day  do  not  need  that  kind  of  direction  any  longer  in  the  least  degree, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  you  put  them  to  make  their  schools  as  efficient  as  they  can 
make  them,  they  will  do  the  work  a  great  deal  better  for  not  being  told  beforehand^ 
'*  Do  this  thing,  and  do  that  thing,  and  do  the  other  thing,  and  we  will  pay  you  for 
it."     Let  them  be  paid  for  the  whole  work  that  they  do,  and  it  will  be  far  better  if 
they  are  left  free  to  do  so  in  their  own  manner.     Well,  this  is  a  thing  certainly  which 
might  be  done  without  any  very  great  delay.     But  when  I  go  further  and  ask  myself 
about  the  great  scheme  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  has  put  before  us,  well^ 
I  sl)ould  like  to  think  about  it.     If  the  Archdeacon  will  not  think  me  very  exorbitant, 
I  should  like  to  have  three  years  to  think  about  it,  and  then,  perhaps,   I  mij^ht  have 
something  to  say  about  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  looking  rather  farther  ahead  than 
it  is  quite  poi^sible  to  look.     I  know  that  the  Archdeacon  has  the  advantage  of  me  in 
one  respect,  for  he  has  schools  now  in  his  hands.     He  is  actually  at  the  work  now, 
and  I  am  not ;  and,  therefore,  no  doubt  he  can  see  many  things  that  could  be  done 
quickly  which  I  cannot  see.     But,  you  know,  bffore  he  can  get  his  scheme  at  work 
he  has  to  persuade  the  Government,  and  that  means  that  he  has  to  persuade  the 
country.     I  do  not  think  he  will  do  it  under  the  three  years  which  I  ask  for  the  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  by  the  end  of  the  three  years,  when  we  have 
been  feeling  our  way  a  little,  the  Archdeacon  will  not  have  modified  some  of  these 
proposals  of  his  in  consequence  of  further  information  and  experience.     I  do  not  say 
that  he  will ;  that  is  another  matter  ;  but  what  was  true  and  right  *'  in  my  opinion  " 
three  years  ago  does  not  seem  to  me  in  all  cases  to  be  true  and  right  **  in  my  opinion  " 
now  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Archdeacon  may  experience  something  of  the  same 
sort,  and  he  may   say,   "In  1897  I  set  forth  a  scheme  which,  *in  my  opinion '  at 
that  time,   was  just  the  right  thing  to  be  done  straight  off,  and  I  wished  that  I  was 
Emperor  without  any  Parliament  to  hinder  me,  and  I  should  have  done  it  straight 
off,  and  I  thought  what  an  admirable  result  I  should  have  got."  But  in  1900  the  Arch- 
deacon may  find   that  there  were  certain  things  which  he  had  not  quite  sufiiciently 
taken  into  account,  and  he  may  give  us,  I  do  not  say  a  totally  different  scheme,  but  a 
very  much  modified  one  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  wait  until,  perhaps,  the  Church  Congress 
of  1900,  if  I  am  still  alive,  when  the  Archdeacon  may  give  me  another  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  he  has  to  propose,  and  of  telling  you  what  I  think  about  it.     I  confess 
that,  as  I  grow  older,   I  am  more  and  more  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  the 
permanent  system  which  will  suit  this  country  for  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the 
people,  and  I  want,   as  it  were,  to  feel  the  way,  and  1  think  that  we  may  do  a  great 
deal   in   feeling  the  way  very  soon  indeed.      I  look  with  great  anxiety,  and  also 
with  very  hopeful  anticipations,  to  what  the  Government  will  do  for  secondary  educa- 
tion in  this  next  year,  1898.     When  their  scheme  comes  out  1  think  that  the  Arch- 
deacon's power  of  criticism  will  be  of  the  very  highest  value,  because  he  will  have  a 
definite  thing  before  him.     It  will  not  be  generally,  **  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  do  "  ; 
but  the  question  will  be,  '*  What  is  to  be  said  about  this  particular  scheme  which  is 
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upon  the  point  of  being  put  before  Parliament,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  discussed 
now  when  we  have  it  in  our  hands,  and  our  opinion  pronounced  upon  it  ?  "  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  going  into  the  religious  question  any  further  than  it 
has  been  already  dealt  with.  I  go  along  very  much  indeed  with  what  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  has  said.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  should  accept  every  word  that  he  said  at 
the  close  of  his  paper.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  do  mean  this — that  it  comes  nearer 
to  what  seems  to  me  the  ideal  education  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  seen  put 
before  the  public  or  put  before  such  a  meeting  as  this  ;  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
having  bad  the  chance  ofl  istening  to  him  while  he  read  it.  In  that  kind  of  direction 
I  am  sure  we  shall  be  wise  to  move.  Well,  I  have,  I  am  afraid,  taken  up  more  of 
your  time  than  is  quite  fair  for  a  speaker  who  can  only  profess  to  have  a  very  deep 
interest  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  know- 
ledge is  a  little  out  of  date,  and  that  those  who  are  engaged  actually  in  the  work,  or 
wholly  engaged  in  it,  will  be  better  worth  hearing  ;  but  you  have  listened  to  me  very 
kindly,  and  you  will  know  without  a  repeated  assurance  from  me  that  my  very  heart 
is  in  this  business,  and  that,  if  we  can  improve  the  efficiency  of  education,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  noblest  aims  that  could  possibly  be  put  before  any  nation  in  the 
world.  I  will  close  by  saying  that,  above  all,  do  I  thoroughly  go  along  with  the  close 
of  Lord  Selborne's  paper — namely,  that  the  great  aim,  the  aim  above  all  others,  the 
aim  which  is  perpetually  to  be  held  up,  the  aim  without  which  all  other  aims  are 
comparatively  worthless,  is  not  merely  to  give  knowledge,  but  to  form  character. 


Ernest  Gray,   Esq.,  M.P.   for  North  West  Ham. 

I  HAD  no  anticipation,  and  certainly  no  hope,  of  being  called  upon  to  address  this 
meeting  to-night,  but  I  cannot  decline  to  respond  to  the  invitation  that  has  been  given 
to  me  to  say  a  few  words.  Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  think  it  was  an 
exceedingly  happy  idea  which  impelled  the  organizers  of  the  Church  Congress  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  of  teachers.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other 
better — those  who  are  teaching  from  the  pulpit  and  those  who  are  teaching  in  the 
schools — to  the  mutual  benefit,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  both,  and  it  is  certain  if 
future  Church  Congresses  will  secure  such  speakers  as  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  to-night,  they  may  rest  assured  they  will  have  large  and  appreciative  audiencesf 
I  agree  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  opinion  that  the  variable  grants  ought  to  be  done. 
away  with,  and,  like  him,  I  .desire  that  the  grants  should  depend  upon  the  general 
goodness  of  the  school,  but  I  would  give  the  larger  grant  to  the  worst  school  to  lift  up 
ihe  level  of  education  and  not  apply  it  as  prize  money  to  be  scattered  over  the  country 
in  the  richer  districts  and  among  the  best  equipped  schools.  The  money  should  be 
given  to  those  places  where  the  staff  is  small,  the  attendance  irregular,  and  the  home 
influence  adverse  to  the  school.  The  grant  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing education  throughout  the  country  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  rich 
schools.  Of  one  thing  I  am  confident,  we  shall  never  alter  the  position  of  the  small 
rural  schools,  we  shall  never  lift  up  the  level  of  education  in  the  country  districts  to 
that  of  the  large  towns,  until  the  old  idea  that  Robert  Lowe  originated  is  completely 
abandoned.  There  are  other  means  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  If  the 
teachers  arc  not  efficient,  dismiss  them  and  put  other  teachers  in  their  place  ;  if  the 
managers  neglect  their  duties,  change  them,  but  do  not  let  the  children  of  poor  districts 
suffer  year  after  year  from  the  unwholesome  system  that  has  permeated  the  Education 
Department  for  the  last  twenty- five  years.  I  understood  Lord  Selborne  to  say  that  the 
present  system  was  the  work  of  experts.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  work  of 
men  who  have  never  seen  a  child,  and  who  certainly  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of 
elementary  education  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  sort  of  expert  I  should 
like  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  would  be  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
for  example.  I  wish  that  he  were  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  for  then  there  would 
be  some  prospect  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  engaged  at  least  in  a  profitable 
discussion  on  a  good  Education  Bill.  And  I  believe  the  Archdeacon's  plan  is  not  so 
far  distant  as  the  Archbishop  seems  to  believe,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Government  Bill  of  1896,  which  I  regretted  the  loss  of  because,  I  believe, 
it  contained  the  germs  of  wide  and  wise  educational  reform.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  tirst  discussion,  I  feel  assured  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  one 
Department,  and  one  only,  dealing  with  both  primary  and  secondary  education, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  conflicting  authorities  dealing  with  different  branches  of  what  is 
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really  the  same  work.  There  is  another  thing  of  ivhtch  I  am  assured,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  the  State  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  national  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  that  it  will  put  the  cost  of 
maintenance  upon  the  Central  Exchequer  and  not  uf>on  the  locality.  How  can  our 
poor  voluntary  schools  ever  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  level  on  their  present  available 
resources?  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Archdeacon  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
enunciated  the  principle  that  all  should  alike  contribute,  and  I  believe  that  can  only 
be  done  through  the  Central  Exchequer.  A  huge  mistake  was  made  when  the  small 
School  Board  was  instituted  as  an  educational  authority,  and  I  hope  its  place  may 
shortly  be  taken  by  an  authority  having  control  over  a  large  area  and  thoroughly  alive 
to  its  responsibilities.  I  will  not  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  religious  education 
at  this  hour.  It  has  been  very  largely  used  as  a  platform  cry.  Personally,  I  am  as 
keenly  desirous  as  anybody  that  those  who  desire  religious  education  for  their  children 
should  have  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  it  in  the  day  school.  I  hope  England 
will  never  see  the  French  system  adopted,  nor  suffer  the  excesses  that  have  been 
committed  in  Belgium.  I  believe  that  with  a  little  give  and  take  this  religious 
difficulty  can  be  settled.  I  have  never  listened  to  a  series  of  addresses  so  full  of 
interest,  so  full  of  encouragement,  and  so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  as  those  that  have 
been  delivered  from  this  platform  to-night.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  Let  those  persons  who  utter  that 
statement  read  the  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  to-night,  and  then  let  them 
repeat  the  statement  if  they  dare. 


ALBERT  HALL. 
Thursday    Evening,    Sbptembbr    30TH,     1897 


Tl)e  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING   FOR  MEN    IN' BUSINESS. 

The  Right   Rev.  the   PRESIDENT. 

The  sight  of  this  hall  makes  needless  any  excuse  for  inviting  you  as 
*'  men  in  business."  It  is  very  hard  to  find  names  which  are  suitable, 
but  the  reason  for  this  special  meeting  was  that  there  are  many  of  our 
brother  Churchmen  in  the  city  who  can  only  attend  a  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  a  half-holiday.  In  the  name  of  the  Congress,  I  thank  you 
for  the  heartiness  with  which  the  invitation  of  the  Churcli  Congress  has 
been  accepted.  Whilst  I  address  you  as  "  men,"  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  also  address  you  as  Churchmen ;  but  supposing  there  may  be  some 
here  who  do  not  solely  make  use  of  the  Church  ministrations,  let  me 
still  call  you  Churchmen,  because  it  is  my  distinct  feeling  that  every 
baptized  English  person  is  a  member  of  the  National  Church.  We  also 
asked  you  to  be  j^resent  as  men  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  life.  I 
desire  to  say  to  all  Churchmen  present — **  Will  you  let  the  witnesses  of 
your  Chnrchmanship  be  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  Christianity  ? "  Only 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  our  good  God  can  compare  our  religious  divisions  or 
our  business  divisions.  I^ret  us  pray  Him  to  send  us  His  peace  ;  and 
let  us  do  our  part  by  joining  in  counsels  of  goodwill,  and  by  striving 
ourselves  to  be  the  best  Churchmen  by  being  the  best  Christians. 
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ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  expected  to  address  you  is  entitled  *'  Chris- 
tian Principles  and  Business  Practices  " ;  and  this  antithetical  form  of 
phrase  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  contrast.  Is  there,  then,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  any  such  contrast  in  actual  life,  or,  let  me  say,  any  con- 
trast so  prevalent  as  to  justify  our  discussing  it  here  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  ?  If  there  be,  it  can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  comparative 
failure  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  as  a  redemptive  and  regenerating 
tx>wer  in  practical  life  \  and  at  Congress  meetings  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  dwell  on  successes  than  on  failures.  When  Church  people  gather  in 
vast  numbers,  and  feel  the  thrill,  and  glow,  and  exaltation  of  crowded 
life,  and  seem  to  see  what  a  mighty  host  is  the  great  army  of  believers, 
and  how  strong  and  irresistible,  it  is  natural,  as  it  is  common,  to  be  very 
jubilant  over  what  we  term  the  marvellous  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Church,  and  the  world-wide  influence  and  power  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. Yes,  it  is  very  natural,  and  we  are  all  affected  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  for  is  not  this  the  evidence  that  we  are,  as  we  might  say,  the 
predominant  partners  in  every  parish  of  England  and  Wales,  and  all 
round  our  great  and  famous  empire  ? 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  language  con- 
cerning our  greatness  as  a  Christian  people,  and  especially  in  this  year 
of  Jubilee,  which,  as  you  know,  means  blowing  of  trumpets.  But,  my 
friends,  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield,  what  we  might  call,  perhaps, 
che  seamy  side,  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  Lord  were  to  stand  once 
more  amongst  us  in  the  fleshy  as  He  stood  in  Galilee  or  Jerusalem,  He 
would  bid  us,  in  burning  words,  to  fix  our  attention  upon  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  written  or  emblazoned 
there,  or  ought  to  be  emblazoned  and  is  not.  At  any  rate,  it  is  this  other 
side  of  the  shield  to  which  I  must  ask  you  to  turn  your  gaze  for  a  few 
brief  minutes,  representing  rather  the  defects  or  shortcomings  of  our 
Christianity  than  its  triumphs  and  successes.  And  as  you  might  very 
naturally  decline  to  accept  my  verdict,  I  will  commence  with  a  few 
weighty  words  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. In  a  free  country  like  ours  we  all  acknowledge  the  value  of 
enlightened  public  opinion.  Those  of  you  who  are  elected  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  town  council  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  always  say  to  your 
constituents  that  you  are  sent  there  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
while  the  unsuccessful  candidates  say  to  their  supporters,  public  opinion 
will  be  more  enlightened  and  will  agree  with  you  and  me  by  and  by. 
But  a  truly  enlightened  public  opinion  must  be  Christian  opinion  ;  and 
as  such  it  must  recognize  the  following  principles  of  conduct  as  binding 
upon  all  alike : — 

{a)  The  principle  of  brotherhood   or  fellowship  in  Christ.     In  our 

business  offices,  just  as  much  as  in  Church,  we  are  members  one  of 

another,  and  not  rival  competitors. 
(b)  The  principle  of  labour.     Every  Christian  man  is  bound  to  be 

doing  good  social  service.     The  Saviour  says  to  us  not  only,  *'  I  am 

among  you  as   he   that  serveth,"   but,    "  I   have  given   you  an 

example." 

3» 
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{c)  The  principle  of  justice.     God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  He 
calls  upon  us  to  do  to  all  individuals  and  classes  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us. 
(d)  The  principle  of  public  responsibility.    In  other  words,  a  Christian 
community,  as  also,  in  his  degree,  every  member  of  it,  is  morally 
responsible  for  its  own  economic  and  social  order,  and  their  conse- 
quences on  the  lives  of  rich  and  poor. 
These  are  your  ruling  and  guiding  principles  in  your  practical  affairs^ 
if  you  are  really  Christian  men.     And  your  Christian  opinion  will  be 
awake  to  repudiate  and  condemn  either  open  breaches  of  social  justice 
and  duty,    or   maxims,    principles,    and    usages    of    an    unchristian 
character.     It  will  pronounce  some  conditions  of  labour  among  you  to 
he  intolerable.     It  will  insist  that  your  personal  responsibility  as  an 
employer  of  labour  is  not  got  rid  of  if  you  invest  your  capital  in  some 
joint-slock,  commercial,  or  industrial  company.     It  will  also  remind  you 
that  in  your  retail  purchases  you  should  consider  not  only  the  cheapness  of 
the  goods  you  buy,  but  also  the  probable  conditions  under  which  they 
were  produced.     This  same  awakened  Christian  conscience  will  con- 
demn  financial  gambling,  the  dishonesties  of  trade  into  which  men  are 
driven  by  feverish  competition,  and  the  violences  and  reprisals  of  indus- 
trial warfare.     The  mere  enumeration  of  these  points  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  great  need  of  the  Church  in  this  connection  is  the  growth  of  an  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  Christian  opinion  on  our  social  duty  in  practical 
affairs.     Numberless  Christians  have,  in  fact,  never  yet  thought  of  apply- 
ing Christian  principles  to  their  business  affairs.     Such  are  the  sentiments 
commended  to  you  by  nearly  two  hundred  bishops  at  the   Lambeth 
Conference,  and  the   last  quoted  words  deserve   our  special  attention  : 
"  Numberless  Christians  have  never  thought  of  applying  their  Christian 
principles  to  the  customs  and  conditions  that  prevail  in  our  commercial 
and  industrial  life."     These  are  true  words,  and  how  conies  it  to  be  so? 
First,  it  is  because  of  the  power  of  custom,  convention,  habit,  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  all  of  us. 

And,  secondly,  it  is  because,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said,  the  most 
powerful  propensities  in  human  nature  are  the  selfish  propensities,  while 
the  power  and  habit  of  independent  thought  are  very  weak  in  most  men  : 
and  thus,  while  the  selfish  propensities  go  on  working,  men  don't  think 
about  it,  and  so  all  through  the  framework  of  our  political,  industrial, 
and  commercial  society, 

**  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 
No  less  than  want  of  heart." 

We  do  not  apply  our  Christian  principles  to  customs,  habits,  conditions,, 
practices,  which  are,  in  fact,  quite  inconsistent  with  them,  and  yet  we 
hold  these  principles  all  the  time  quite  sincerely.  Blmdness  in  part 
happens  to  us  as  it  happened  to  ancient  Israel.  Let  us  glance  very 
briefly  at  one  or  two  illustrations.  We  sometimes  hear  a  hard  business 
man  defending  his  hardness  by  saying  that,  **  business  is  business.'' 
What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  I  take  it  he  means  us  to  understand 
something  of  this  kind :  **  Business  and  benevolence  must  be  kept 
apart ;  they  belong  to  different  spheres  of  life.  As  a  business  man,  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  my  workpeople  in  my  shop  or  my  factory,  in  my 
counting-house  or  my  bank,  beyond  paying  them  the  iliarket  price  of 
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their  labour  ;  and  in  the  purchase  either  of  labour  or  of  goods,  the  golden 
rule  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  As  a 
Christian  man  I  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
charity  ;  but  if  Christian  charity  comes  intruding  into  my  business  hours 
with  intrusive  questions  such  as  these  :  *  If  those  you  employ  are  living 
poor,  miserable,  pinched,  and  joyless  lives  because  you  pay  them  only 
the  lowest  wage  of  the  competitive  market  while  you  are  making  a 
fortune,  or  if  those  who  make  the  goods  you  buy  are  being  sweated  to 
death  or  driven  to  live  in  cheap,  unhealthy  slums,  while  you  make  a 
great  profit,  are  you  not,  in  this  business  of  yours,  contradicting  }ouf 
Christian  principles  ? '  My  reply  to  your  Christian  charity  is,  you  have 
come  to  me  at  the  wrong  place  \  you  should  have  observed  the  notice 
over  the  entrance  to  my  premises — *  No  admittance,  except  on  business.' 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  listen  to  you  in  my  pew  in  church  on  Sunday 
morning." 

Now  this,  my  friends,  is  not  a  caricature.  It  is  a  simple  analysis  of 
the  kind  of  reasoning  which  goes  on,*  more  or  less  obscurely,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  keep  saying  to  us,  **  business  is  business,'*  and  deter- 
mines  their  practical  conduct.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  good  honest  men. 
And  yet,  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  if  we  thus  separate  our  life 
into  departments,  and  leave  the  selfish  propensities  to  rule  and  make  the 
laws  in  one  of  them,  while  we  confine  our  Christianity  to  another,  we 
cannot  claim  to  be  true  disciples  of  the  Lord,  for  we  are  endeavouring  to 
serve  two  masters.  Do  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  kind  of 
mistake  is  still  so  prevalent,  and  that  so  many  departments  of  our  con- 
duct— political,  industrial,  commercial — are  so  little  influenced  by  those 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  we  all  profess  ?  The  answer  is, 
as  I  ventured  to  say  to  the  Church  Congress  a  year  ago,  when  speakint; 
of  the  selfish,  cynical,  and  unchristian  behaviour  of  the  Concert  or 
Europe  in  international  politics,  that  the  world  learns  very  slowly  to 
apply  I  he  lessons  of  Divine  Revelation  to  the  various  departments  of 
life.  We  have  learnt  to  feel  their  application  to  our  individual  and 
family  life,  and  to  some  of  our  social  relationships  and  obligations ;  but 
a  great  deal  of  our  political,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  selfishness,  and  essentially  unchristian  in  its  character. 
And  it  is  laid  upon  our  Church  at  this  time,  as  a  pressing  duty,  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  into  these  unconquered  regions  ;  for  the 
Church  claims  to  be  the  embodied  Christian  conscience  of  the  nation. 

And,  for  this  end,  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  presses  upon 
all  Christian  laymen  this  recommendation :  **  That,  wherever  possible, 
there  should  be  formed,  as  a  part  of  local  Church  organization,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  chiefly  of  laymen,  whose  work  should  be  to  study 
social,  and  commercial,  and  industrial  problems  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  and  to  assist  in  creating  and  strengthening  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  such  problems,  and  promoting  a  more  active 
spirit  of  social  service  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty."  I  commend  it  to 
you,  knowing  from  previous  visits  to  Nottingham  that  it  will  meet  with 
a  loyal  and  sympathetic  recepuon,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  your  teeming  population  and  the  happiness 
of  your  common  life. 

1  conclude  with  one  word  on  that  unhappy  industrial  war  which  is 
just  now  desolating  a  large  section  of  our  English  business.     That  such 
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warfare  should  still  be  possible  is  a  discredit  to  our  Christianity  ;  and  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  no  longer ;  when 
the  State  will  say  to  contending  parties  or  rival  interests  :  *'The  strike 
and  the  lock-out  are  no  longer  permitted.  The  way  of  conciliation  is 
open  to  you,  and  the  way  of  arbitration.  Failing  these,  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law  will  settle  the  matter."  Meanwhile  I  desire  to  leave  with  you 
my  humble  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  Nottingham  man  of 
business,  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  and  whose  loss  I  deplore — Mr. 
Mundella — for  his  many  good  services  to  his  country,  and  not  least  for 
what  he  did  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  methods 
of  the  lock-out  and  the  strike. 


Harry  Phillips,  Esq.,  Tidal  Basin,  London. 

I  HAVE  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  National  Church  and 
National  Problems.  For  a  little  while  I  want  us  all  to  realize  that  we 
are  not  merely  business  men,  not  merely  gold  heapers,  not  merely 
shopkeepers,  not  merely  productive  machines,  but  that  we  are,  above  all 
other  things.  Englishmen,  come  together  man  to  man  to  enter  upon  one 
or  two  of  the  problems  that  go  largely  to  make  up  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  We  have  to  look  at  these  problems  under  the 
responsibility  of  National  Churchmen.  Just  now  we  may  take  it  to  our- 
selves to  realize  the  responsibility  of  rest.  It  happens  just  now  that  we 
are  free  from  political  attacks.  God  has  put  on  us  the  responsibility  of 
rest,  and  seems  to  point  out  to  us  that  there  are  other  great  problems 
before  us  requiring  our  serious  and  anxious  consideration.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  them  now  that  we  are  free  from  fret  and  worry  ? 
With  its  heritage  and  record  of  work  done,  the  Church,  taking  the 
responsibility  of  the  past,  must  also  face  the  responsibilities  of  modern 
problems.  Have  Churchmen,  then,  any  message  ?  Yes,  that  she  must 
be  the  pioneer  and  in  the  van  of  all  progress  and  reform. 

These  problems  do  not  wholly  concern  religion,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  religion  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  solution  of  nearly  every  problem, 
and  the  National  Church  is  the  only  religious  factor  that  the  nation 
can  rely  upon.  As  National  Churchmen,  I  hold  that  we  have  no  right 
to  shirk  our  duty  in  the  midst  of  social  difficulties,  merely  because  the 
Nonconformist  is  doing  so.  One  of  these  problems  is  the  industrial 
problem.  We  have  before  us  the  unskilled  workman  and  the  un- 
employed, and  it  is  economically  sound  and  business  like  that  we  should 
get  hold  of  them  and  try  and  solve  the  problem  that  is  making  their 
lives  so  dark  and  dreary.  It  is  by  no  means  entirely  a  question  of 
income.  These  men  tell  us  that  they  possess  capacities  to  enter  into 
all  the  delights  of  art,  literature,  and  music,  but  they  say  also  that  the 
only  possibility  of  getting  a  holiday  is  by  losing  their  pay.  The  Church 
surely  has  a  message  to  give  them.  I  have  heard  of  one  message  just 
after  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  when  an  employer  in  the  course  of  address- 
ing his  employes  said,  **  My  workmen,  you  will  have  to  come  down  to 
the  level  of  the  foreigner  if  we  are  going  to  compete  with  him."  Is  that 
to  be  the  end  of  England's  commercial  greatness  ? 

To-day  these  classes  of  whom  I  am  speaking  are  apathetic,  hopeless, 
indifferent,  too  weak  to  revolt,  but  at  the  same  time  possessing  all  the 
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capacities  of  manhood.  The  Church's  message  is  one  of  hope,  and  we 
get  that  message  from  Christ.  The  right  to  combine,  the  larger 
liberty  which  the  workman  has — where  did  he  get  it  from  ?  He  gets  it 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ — brotherhood,  justice,  and  unity.  All  the 
solution  must  come  on  these  lines  of  brotherhood  and  justice. 

Another  problem  with  which  I  particularly  wish  to  deal  is  the  spread 
of  gambling  that  seems  to  be  permeating  the  world.  It  is  in  my  view 
one  of  the  darkest  and  greatest  curses  which  is  spreading  over  society 
to-day.  My  belief  is  that  there  is  less  sport  than  ever  there  was.  (A 
cry  of  "  No.")  Well,  I  can  go  to  a  football  match  and  see  enormous 
gates  of  young  men.  Half  of  these  ought  to  be  playing  football  them- 
selves, but  many  of  them  are  simply  contented  to  speculate  upon 
the  result  of  the  game.  Gambling  destroys  the  very  best  part  of  man- 
hood. A  man's  business  abilities  are  rendered  of  no  avail,  his  conception 
of  citizenship  vanishes,  and  he  is  demoralized  because  he  gets  money 
for  which  he  has  never  worked.  I  hate  betting  because  it  produces  utter 
selfishness,  and  I  believe  that,  as  it  is  fundamentally  opposed  to 
Christianity,  we  are  bound  to  relentlessly  oppose  it  at  every  conceivable 
opportunity. 

The  next  problem  is  the  tendency  to  the  worship  of  mere  material 
greatness  and  wealth.  That  is  wrong,  and  we  must  fight  against  it  in  what- 
ever form  it  presents  itself.  There  are  men  who  have  gold,  but  the  best 
part  of  whose  nature  is  dead,  and  whose  hearts  are  as  graveyards  wherein 
the  best  that  was  in  them  lies  buried.  The  man  whose  sole  aim  it  is  to 
increase  his  balance  at  the  bank  is  not  worth  fourpence  to  the  nation. 
Some  men  have  educated  their  sons  until  the  sons  have  become  ashamed 
of  their  fathers.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  sadder  than  that.  We  have 
to  change  public  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  within  our  power  to 
change  it.  That  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  slavery,  lunacy,  Sunday 
closing,  education,  thought  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  I  am 
not  saying  that  money  is  not  useful,  but  I  am  protesting  against  the 
spirit  of  adulation  of  mere  material  wealth. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  our  foreign  possessions  and  of  our 
colonies,  and  that  has  to  be  solved  on  the  same  lines,  the  lines  of 
brotherhood  and  righteousness,  and  unity  and  peace,  and  not  on  the 
lines  of  anarchy  and  war,  and  fighting  and  struggling — it  has  to  be 
solved  on  the  lines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  So  are  we  to  build  this 
temple  of  National  greatness,  and  I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  she  will  stand  a  bright  and  beautiful  building, 
with  strong  men  and  beautiful,  pure  women,  and  laughing,  happy 
children  going  to  and  fro. 
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The    Right    Rev.    Edgar   Jacob,  D.D.,  Lord    Bishop  of 

Newcastle. 

^  Notes  of  the  Bishop    of  Newcastle's    speech   to  lynsiness  men  at    Nottingham^ 
Septemf}er  yithy  on 

Moral  Principlk  Involved  in  Exchange. 

Trade  is  the  leading  factor  in  nineteenth  century  life  in  England,  and  trade  implies 
exchange. 

The  conditions  of  trade  have  been  gradually  changing  owing  to 

(1)  Removal  of  restrictions  caused  by  ancient  guilds,  etc. 

(2)  Increased  facilities — telegraphic,  etc. 
Two  facts  come  to  the  fore — 

(a)  Unlimited  competition ; 
\]b)  The  struggle  of  conscience  to  assert  itself. 
Conscience  asserts  that  without  some  ethics  trade  is  impossible  ;  for  trade  depends 
on  credit,  t.«.,  trustworthiness. 
But  it  further  operates  — 
Negatively^  in  condemning  all  suppression,  concealment,  distortion  of  truth  ; 
Positively^  in 

(i)  Making  a  man  give  his  best  {e,g.^  day's  work  must  mean  honest  work), 

(2)  Insisting  on  fair  value,  and  that  with  a  recognition  of  man's  right 

(gambling  is  condemned  under  this  head)  to  his 

(3)  Enlarging  the  sphere  of  exchange,  so  as  to  include  rights  and  duties  as 

between  a  man  and  the  community,  leading  to  public  spirit,  good 
citizenship,  etc.  ;  and 

(4)  Having  the  Divine  sanction  (covenant    between  God  and  man)  for 

exchange,  so  that  the  Divine  light  is  thrown  back  on  the  simplest 
dealing  of  trade. 


The   Right    Rev.  the    PRESIDENT. 

I  MUST  remind  you  that  at  the  commencement  I  thanked  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  for  attending ;  now,  I  suggest,  you  ought  to  thank 
the  Church  Congress  for  inviting  you  to  such  a  just  and  good  entertain- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  last  speaker,  I  think  I  have  been  the  agent 
of  a  just  business,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  what  has  been  said  to  you, 
and  rightly  said,  and  what  your  own  consciences  and  minds  have  said  to 
you  already,  may  stir  up  within  you  a  livelier  action  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives. 


•The  Editor  regrers  that  a  verbatim  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle's  speech 
was,  through  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  reporter,  not  obtained.  The 
Dishop  has  kindly  supplied  his  own  notes. 
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VICTORIA     HALL, 
Thursday      Evening,    September     30 th,     1897. 


Ladv  Laura  Ridding  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING    FOR    YOUNG    WOMEN.* 

ADDRESSES. 
Mrs.  Creighton. 

She  commenced  by  saying  that  all  present  had  heard  this  year  a 
^ood  deal  as  to  the  great  and  glorious  country  which  England  was. 
She  wondered  whether  any  of  those  present  had  ever  asked  themselves 
the  question  how  it  was  that  England  had  become  so  impoitant.  Some 
people,  like  Topsy,  would  "  'spect  it  growed."  But  they  must  remember 
that  it  could  never  have  attained  its  present  position  had  it  not  been 
that  the  people  who  had  lived  long  ago  had  lived  so  as  to  help  to  make 
their  country  great.  They  had  tried  in  their  several  ways  to  do  their 
duty  ;  and  if  England  were  to  go  on  and  to  do  more  and  more  good 
in  the  world,  it  could  only  be  if  those  now  living  endeavoured  to  be  as 
unselfish  and  devoted  as  had  been  their  forefathers.  If,  she  continued, 
the  present  generation  were  going  to  live  as  if  they  were  just  sent  into 
the  world  for  their  own  amusement,  and  to  get  as  much  good  for  them- 
selves as  possible,  then  the  country  must  go  back.  Nor  was  it  any  use 
for  the  women  to  behave  as  though  all  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
rested  on  the  men.  It  was  in  the  home  that  the  women's  duty  must 
first  be.  done.  But  they  ought  not  only  to  consider  how  to  bear  the 
home  burdens.  They  must  remember  also  that  they  were  citizens. 
When  the  French  people  rose  against  the  nobles  of  the  land,  the  title 
in  which  they  delighted  was  that  of  citizens,  each  claiming  to  have  a 
share  in  the  State  and  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  Women  nowadays 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they,  too,  were  citizens,  and  have  regard,  not 
only  to  their  rights,  but  to  their  duties  as  such.  And  what  were  thcFe 
duties  ?  She  had  been  told  that  her  audience  was  composed  of  girls 
working  for  their  livelihood.  The  working  girls  of  England  were  a 
very  important  class,  for  one  reason  because  there  were  so  many  of 
them.  And  these  girls  ought  to  feel  that  the  work  which  they  turned 
out  was  work  done  in  the  service  of  their  country.  **  How  so?"  do 
you  say,  the  speaker  went  on.  "  I  am  only  working  to  gain  my  liveli- 
hood." And  then  she  proceeded  to  point  out  that  each  particle  of 
honest  work  in  every  manufactured  article  went  to  build  up  the  reputa- 
tion, not  of  the  worker,  but  of  the  nation.  For  which  reason  it  was 
necessary  that  all  work  done  should  be  good,  and  well  and  carefully  done, 
worthy  to  be  the  production  of  a  great  nation.  If  they  would  do  good 
work,  they  must  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  their  employers.  They  must 
remember  also  that  there  was  a  duty  to  those  with  whom  they  were 
working,  to  those  with  whom  it  might  sometimes  be  necessary  to  stand 

*  The  addresses  delivered  at  this  ineeiing  were  not  in  MSS.,  and  ihrough  inad- 
vertence a  verbatim  report  was  unfortunately  not  obtained  by  the  Official  Reporter. 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  in  order  to  secure  better  conditions  of  labour. 
But  work  was  not  all.  That  would  be  a  dull  life  which  had  in  it 
nothing  but  work.  Very  happy  hours  ought  to  come  after  work,  hours 
of  innocent  recreation,  which  might  belter  fit  the  work-girl  for  her  duty. 
But  were  these  spare  moments  to  be  used  for  doing  only  what  was 
amusing.  There  was  a  responsibility  attaching  to  leisure.  **  You'd 
like  to  be  a  little  wiser,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Creighton  asked.  In  which 
case  some  part  of  life  must  be  used  to  learn.  She  was  speaking  to-night 
of  the  service  of  their  country.  Girls  ought  to  know  a  little  of  the  way 
in  which  that  country  was  governed.  Some  of  them  might  perhaps 
already  have  the  power  of  using  the  municipal  vote.  That  power 
should  be  so  exercised  as  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  city  in  which  they 
lived.  And  when  the  voting  time  came,  how  were  they  going  to  use 
their  power?  Could  not  women  with  votes  be  a  strength  towards 
keeping  down  those  party  cries  which  to-day  were  prevalent,  declaring 
that  the  kind  of  men  they  wanted  on  a  town  council  or  county  council 
were  men  who,  irrespective  of  party,  would  see  that  the  business  would 
be  well  done  ?  Whilst  even  tliose  women  who  had  no  votes  could  talk 
:o  the  men  who  had,  and  influence  them  to  act  with  wisdom.  And 
I  hen  at  bigger  elections,  did  the  audience  understand  anything  of  the 
men  whose  colours  they  wore  ?  It  had  not  yet  been  thought  right — 
"I  for  one  hope  it  never  will,*'  exclaimed  the  speaker — to  give  to 
women  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  But  electioneering  agents  even 
now  came  and  talked  to  women,  persuading  them  to  persuade  their 
husbands,  promising  whatever  the  wife  desired  in  order  to  gain  her 
good  word.  If  women  would  learn  something  of  the  matter,  something 
uf  the  questions  of  the  day,  then  they  would  not  be  won  over  by  the 
man  who  made  the  most  promises,  but  would  try  to  support  men  who 
were  good  and  just.  Again,  what  was  the  gift  that  each  woman  had  to 
offer  to  her  country  ?  Herself.  Then  she  should  render  herself  worth 
giving  by  making  herself  a  little  wiser,  a  little  better.  To  most  of  that 
audience  life  would,  she  hoped,  in  time  bring  a  home  and  house  of  her 
own.  That  house  would  be  all  the  more  comfortable  if,  when  she  went 
to  it,  she  knew  a  little  of  about  how  to  manage  it.  Now  was  the  time 
for  such  preparation.  Whilst  in  making  choice  of  a  husband,  one 
should  be  selected  who  was  likely  to  make  the  home  happy,  one  also 
to  the  perfecting  of  whose  home-happiness  the  wife  should,  on  her  side, 
determine  to  give  herself  up.  It  was  no  good  for  a  woman  to  go  back 
to  the  factory  directly  she  married.  The  wife's  duty  lay  in  keeping  the 
house,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children,  whom  she  should  train  up  to  be, 
in  their  turn,  good  citizens.  Mrs.  Creighton  concluded  a  speech, 
which  was  many  times  interrupted  by  applause,  after  this  manner : — 
**  1  saw  to-day,  stuck  up  in  Nottingham,  a  notice,  which  I  did  not  then 
understand,  *  Wanted,  a  pattern  girl.*  Nottingham  is  well  off  if  it 
wants  only  one  pattern  girl.  I  want  a  great  many.  I  would  like  every- 
one here  to-night  to  decide  to  be  a  pattern  girl,  to  be  honest,  pure, 
liard-working,  shedding  happiness  wherever  she  goes,  making  her  young 
man  think  a  little  more  seriously  about  life,  helping  to  keep  him  from 
gambling  and  the  public-house,  and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  will  cease  to  be  a  pattern  girl,  because  she  will  become  a  pattern 
wife  and  a  pattern  mother." 
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Miss   Clifford,   Redland   Green,   Bristol. 

(Notes  only.) 

Thk  service  of  our  country  leads  on  to  the  service  of  the  world.  We 
belong  to  a  great  people.  I  felt  this  at  the  Jubilee,  and  especially  while 
seeing  those  splendid  colonials  in  the  procession — the  young  men  from 
Canada,  Africa,  and  Australia,  looking  so  serviceable  and  fit  to  conquer ;. 
and  the  native  men,  Haussas  and  Ghoorkas,  turned  from  wild  people 
into  law-abiding  subjects  of  the  Queen.  Yes  !  our  homes  and  our  work 
are  not  all  we  have  to  think  of.  If  I  asked  all  to  hold  up  their  hands- 
who  have  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  relation,  or  a  friend  who  has  emigrated  to 
one  of  the  colonies,  would  not  nearly  everyone  in  this  great  meeting 
hold  up  her  hand  ?  And,  perhaps,  some  of  you  will  marry  a  soldier  or 
a  colonist,  and  go  and  live  abroad. 

We  belong  to  the  whole  world — we  English — and  we  have  a  charge 
from  God  to  be  good  for  these  distant  countries.  Have  we  been  good 
for  them  ?  What  about  drink  ?  What  about  respect  for  women  > 
Remember,  respect  for  you,  personally,  will  help  to  give  our  young  men 
respect  for  foreign  girls.  A  man's  value  for  women  depends  much  on 
his  own  women-kind.  Will  he  think,  **  I  cannot  be  selfish  to  this  poor 
foreign  girl,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  sister  at  home,  who  is  noble  and 
true  ? '' 

Thank  God,  our  rule  has  been  a  blessing  in  Egypt,  where  we  have 
jsiven  them  water  and  justice.  And  in  India,  too,  we  have  been  able  to 
do  great  things.  No  famine  has  been  met  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
as  this  one  has  been.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  these  countries  need 
your  help?  I  have  just  been  in  India,  and  have  seen.  ,  The  women 
there  are  generally  happy  till  trouble  comes.  They  love  their  children, 
and  have  pleasure  in  their  lives ;  but  when  trouble  comes  they  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  You  have  Christ.  The  old  women  and 
the  widows  have  no  comfort  at  all.  The  sick  ones  are  often  just  let  alone 
to  die.  Their  religion  has  taught  them  that  many  sins  are  right,  and 
they  know  no  holy,  pitiful  God  to  take  refuge  in.  The  hopeless  look  of 
the  people  in  the  famine  camps  I  can  never  forget ;  so  patient,  and  so 
hopeless.  Do  you  think  you  can  help  them  ?  If  you  care,  love  will 
find  out  a  way. 

Pray,"  I  know  a  servant  who  many  years  ago  heard  of  a  little  slave 
boy  whom  the  missionaries  had  received.  She  thought,  "  I  will  pray 
constantly  for  that  boy."  The  other  day  she  went  to  a  missionary 
prayer  meeting.  Whom  do  you  think  she  saw  there  ?  Bishop  Oluwole  \ 
She  said,  **  Oh,  sir  ;  may  I  speak  to  you.  I  have  prayed  for  you  ever 
since  you  were  a  little  boy."  The  Bishop  shook  hands  with  her  warmly, 
and  asked  who  she  was.  **  Oh,  sir,  I  am  nobody  ;  but  I  have  prayed 
for  you,  and  God  has  answered.'' 

Give, — The  one  hundred  lepers  at  Almora  heard  that  the  Gospels 
were  being  printed  and  sold  for,  in  our  njoney,  a  half- penny  each.  The 
only  money  those  lepers  have  is  about  sixpence  a  month  to  buy 
firewood,  and,  if  possible,  a  little  meat,  which  is  a  treat  and  does  them 
good.  In  about  six  weeks  they  sent  in  a  contribution  of  six  rupees 
three  annas,  equal  to  eight  shillings  and  fourpence  half-penny. 

Influerue  those  wlio  go. — The  Bishop  of  Natal  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  can  hardly  get  any  colonist  to  take  even  a  Sunday  School  class — they 
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hold  the  native  people  so  cheap.  Talk  to  your  friends,  and  write  them 
letters  about  this.  Our  T^rd  gave  us  a  description  of  His  friends — 
**  Ye  are  My  friends,  if  ye  do  the  things  that  I  command  you."     This 

is  for  us  ALL. 

The  other  day,  at  the  time,  I  think,  of  the  expedition  to  Benin,  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  spoke  to  the  men  on  parade  and  said,  **  We  have 
orders  to  provide  seventy  men.  There  will  be  no  prizes,  and  not  much 
credit  or  honour  ;  the  climate  is  deadly,  and  many  may  die  of  fever ;  so 
it  is  decided  to  ask  for  volunteers.  I  will  go  away  for  ten  minutes,  and 
those  who  offer  to  join  must  step  forward  two  paces."  .  When  the 
colonel  returned,  the  regiment  stood  as  before,  and  he  said,  disappointed, 
'*  Sergeant,  there  don't  seem  to  be  many  volunteers."  "  Sir,'*  replied 
the  sergeant,  *'  the  whole  regiment  has  stepped  two  paces  forward." 


Ladv  Sophia   Palmer. 

Mrs.  Creighton  has  spoken  to  you  of  the  service  of  our  country,  and 
Miss  Clifford  of  the  service  of  the  world,  and  just  as  the  service  of  the 
world  must  have  for  us  Englishwomen  its  beginning  and  its  strength  in 
the  service  and  love  of  our  own  country,  so  for  us  Christians  the  service 
of  the  world  and  of  our  country  has  its  roots,  and  its  life  and  power,  in 
the  service  of  Christ.  At  the  overflow  meeting  I  had  to  begin,  and  so  my 
subject  came  first ;  but  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  we  begin  or 
we  end  with  considering  the  service  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  true  service.  All  through  this  world's  history  there  have 
been  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  who  have  served  their 
fellowmen,  and  lived  and  died  for  their  country,  and  shown  by  what 
they  themselves  were  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  unselfishness,  truth 
and  honour,  purity  and  courage.  History,  poetry,  novels,  are  full  of 
such  lights — (and  good  novels,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  are  a 
delight ;  bad  novels  are  an  abomination) — and  of  this  great  company  of 
noble  men  and  women  a  huge  proportion  never  knew  of  Christ,  and 
knew  of  God  only  very  dimly  compared  with  what  we  may  reverently  be 
said  to  know ;  but  they  in  their  obedience  to  their  conscience,  to  the 
highest  and  best  that  they  knew,  shared  in  the  work  of  Christ  of  making 
men  wish  to  know  God  by  showing  men  what  goodness  is,  and  making 
men  love  goodness.  And  do  you  not  think  that  we  who  live  since 
<Jhrist  came  to  this  earth,  who  know  of  His  life  of  love  and  service  to 
God  His  Father  in  Man,  and  to  Man  in  God,  do  you  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  if  we  do  not  each  try  to  help  in  Christ's  service  ? 
to  follow  Him  first  ourselves,  and  then  to  do  all  we  can  in  that  following 
to  draw  others  to  Him  ?  If  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  true 
God  tried  so  hard  to  do  their  duty,  and  in  doing  their  duly  helped  the 
side  of  goodness,  surely  you  and  I  will  not  lag  behind,  but  will  in  the 
power  of  Christ  help  in  His  service  of  right  against  wrong,  of  showing 
tn  our  lives  that  Christ  can  make  the  weakest  of  us  able  to  grapple  with 
our  besetting  sins  and  with  our  surrounding  temptations,  and  become 
what  God  meant  us  to  be,  noble  and  wise,  and  true  and  loving. 

We  know,  I  know,  how  weary  one  gets  of  this  ceaseless,  struggle,  how 
often  one  loses  heart ;  but  also  I  know  how  after  every  time  of  struggle 
and  difficulty,  when  one  feels  beaten  and  as  if  one  could  not  hold  on 
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any  more,  one  finds  that  one  is  a  step  further  on,  is  stronger,  and  one 
goes  on  again  to  learn  more,  serve  more,  and  love  and  trust  more. 
Christ  wants  our  help  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  for  our  own,  as 
well  as  for  the  fellowship  He  our  Head  rejoices  in  from  us  His  members. 
Just  as  Christ  showed  men  by  His  own  life  on  earth,  by  what  He  was 
before  their  very  eyes,  the  goodness  and  love  and  power  and  truth  of 
God  the  Father,  in  a  way  unknown  before,  so  He,  Christ,  uses  us, 
each  by  power  from  Christ,  to  show  those  with  whom  we  live,  in  the  way 
that  ihey  can  best  understand,  the  love  of  our  Father  Who  is  in  Heaven 
— the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  the  love  and  wonder- 
working power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  good  life  teaches  more  than  any 
sermon.  It  is  the  untrue,  unkind  lives  of  so-called  Christians  which 
have  again  and  again  given  the  lie  to  what  they  said  about  God,  have 
made  men  turn  from  God  because  so  false  an  image  of  Him  was  shown 
by  those  who  professed  to  speak  for  Him. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  have  loved  God  and  goodness,  and 
wished  to  be  good  and  to  serve  Christ  through,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  we  grew  in,  love  and  admiration  of  our  father  and  mother.  Because  of 
their  lives  we  believed  in  God's  love  and  God's  will.  Those  of  you  who 
have  not  had  this  help  have  indeed  a  harder  task  ;  but  just  as  there  were 
men  who  lived  before  Christ  came,  who,  with  little  or  no  help  that  we 
can  see,  gave  such  noble  service,  so  you,  who  have  had  no  help  from  your 
home  (perhaps  all  the  other  way),  may  join  in  this  service,  and  let 
others  bless  God  for  having  known  you.  And  you  have  not  only  the  life 
of  Christ  to  show  what  God  is  and  what  man  should  be,  but  also  what 
man  can  be  by  the  power  of  the  Incarnation.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
became  man  that,  by  sharing  our  human  nature,  we,  with  our  human 
nature,  might,  if  we  chose,  through  Christ  share  the  Divine  nature — 
become  what  God  wants  us  to  be,  each  ourselves ;  but  ourselves  without 
evil,  ourselves  all  strength,  love,  purity,  truth.  This  is  what  S.  Paul 
means  when  he  tells  the  Christians  in  Ephesus  that  he  prays  that  their 
eyes  may  be  enlightened  (think  of  a  blind  person  being  made  to  see)  so 
that  they  may  see  and  know  three  things— (i)  the  greatness  of  their 
calling  (opportunity  of  service) ;  (2)  the  riches,  the  treasures  of  happiness, 
in  its  biggest,  fullest  sense,  which  are  the  possession  of  God's  servants  ; 
(3)  the  exceeding  power  of  God  to  all  who  believe — believe  in  the 
power  and  love  of  God  for  man.  To  put  this  in  every  day  words, 
S.  Paul  wanted  the  Ephesians  to  understand  that  though  they  were  as 
weak  as  water  in  themselves,  though  they  lived  in  a  city  full  of 
temptations,  yet  God  could,  if  they  would  ask  Him,  make  them  able  to 
serve  Him,  and  that  if  only  they  knew  how  glorious  that  service  is  here 
and  hereafter,  they  would  claim  the  right  to  serve  Christ,  they  would 
claim  and  use  the  power  to  do  so.  And  so  let  us  ask  to  have  our 
eyes  enlightened,  and  let  us  claim  our  share  in  this  service  and  the 
]>ower  to  make  us  strong  and  fit  for  it.  Don't  be  afraid  that  God  will 
perform  a  conjuring  trick  on  you — it's  a  long  apprenticeship.  The  will 
may  and  often  has  been  turned  suddenly  (as  far  as  outsiders  can  judge) 
trom  the  service  of  sin  to  the  service  of  Christ,  but  the  change  of  a 
man*s  nature,  the  making  of  his  Christ-character,  takes  a  life-time.  A 
child  I  knew  wished  to  go  to  Church,  and  her  mother  promised  she 
should,  provided  the  little  one  would  be  quiet  and  not  chatter.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  child   prayed,  "O  God,    make  me" — there  she 
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stopped,  sighed,  looked  perplexed,  then  her  face  brightened,  and  with 
a  smile  she  ended,  '*  rather  quiet  in  Church  to-day."  Now  my  little  girl 
was  afraid  she  might  find  herself  suddenly  and  uncomfortably  altered  ;  in 
a  sort  of  strait  jacket — and  many,  I  think,  fear  that  if  they  give  themselves 
to  Christ  some  such  conjuring  trick  will  be  worked  on  them.  It  is 
not  so.  Christ  wants  our  co-operation  in  His  great  work  of  right  against 
wrong  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  outside  in  the  world.  He  wants  our  love 
and  our  happiness ;  but  He  wants  each  one  of  us,  as  I  said  before,  to 
be  our  real  selves,  only  healthy  in  soul  and  mind  ;  and  only  in  following 
Christ  and  in  serving  Him  in  our  daily  lives  does  this  cure  of  sin  in  us 
gradually  take  place,  and  Christ's  holiness  oust  and  fill  the  place  of  sin 
in  us.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  Him,  and  trust  Him  utterly.  Let  us 
try  more  than  we  have  before  to  serve  Him,  and  those  who  have  not 
yet  begun,  go  to  Him  now  and  say,  "  Lord  take  me,  help  me,  use  me.** 


Lady    Laura   Ridding 

Said  she  desired  to  thank  the  speakers  in  their  name.  Those  ladies 
had  flashed  a  vision  upon  them  like  that  produced  by  the  Rontgen  rays, 
showing  them  underneath  all  the  little  things  of  which  their  life  was 
built  up  the  framework  of  life  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  God's  purpose 
for  which  He  brought  them  into  existence.  That  purpose  was  the  ser- 
vice of  others  and  the  service  of  Christ.  If  they  could  only  get  hold  of 
the  thought  that  God  had  planned  their  lives  for  this  service,  their  life 
would  at  once  become  glorified  and  transfigured.  Some  lives  were  so 
full  of  suffering  and  of  pain,  disappointments  and  trouble,  that  if  this 
fact  were  not  realized,  then  everything  would  seem  like  a  horrible  mis- 
take. But  when  they  believed  that  God  could  use  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  the  joy  and  happiness  of  life,  all  as  fuel  in  the  fire  that 
purifies  His  children,  then  they  would  know  when  their  lives  were 
crowded  with  trouble,  when  pain  and  suffering  came  upon  them,  that 
God  was  there,  using  these  methods  to  transform  them  to  the  likeness 
of  His  dear  Son,  by  purification  and  by  service.  In  the  course  of  the 
American  war  a  dangerous  step  had  to  be  taken,  the  enemy's  ammu- 
nition must  be  destroyed.  The  general,  looking  round  for  someone  to 
send  on  this  terrible  errand,  turned  to  a  bright,  happy-faced  lad,  who 
had  always  seemed  ready  for  any  duty.  **  Joel  Abbot,"  he  said,  **  are 
you  ready  to  die  for  your  country  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,*'  came  the  prompt 
response  ;  "that's  what  I  came  into  the  service  for."  And  that  was  the 
way  to  meet  trouble,  to  meet  hardship,  as  Christians.  '*  That's  what  I 
came  into  the  service  for."  Not  only  to  love  and  serve  each  other,  but 
to  bear  and  to  endure  unto  the  end. 
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Thursday     E  v  e  n*  i  n  g  ,     S  e  r  r  e  m  b  e  r    3  o  t  ii ,     1897. 

THE    CONVERSAZIONE. 

Khe  Kinhi  Worship'ul  ihe  Mayor  (Alderman  E.  H.  Eraser,  J.P.),  and  the  Sherifi* 
(Councillor  F.  R.  Kadford,  J.P.)>  gave  a  conversazione  in  the  Castle.  The  builtiing 
lends  itself  admirably  for  purpose^  of  this  kind,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  guests  were  most  complete.  About  one  thousand 
tnemlxrrs  of  the  Congress  were  invited.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriff  were  accompanied 
by  the  Maytiress  (Mrs.  Eraser)  and  Mrs.  Radford,  and  the  rooms  were  crowded  from 
an  early  hour.  Light  refreshments  were  provided,  and  Mr.  Charles  Foulds' orchestral 
liand,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  Twinn,  discoursed  pleasant  music.  The 
museums,  galleries,  etc.,  were  thrown  open,  and  were  well  lighted,  and  the  small  hut 
select  collection  of  exhibits  of  the  Clergy  and  Artists*  Association  was  on  view. 

ALBERT   HALL, 
Friday    Afternoon,    October    ist,    1897. 

The   Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


VOTES    OF    THANKS. 

Tiie  Ven.   Wm.  Emerv,  Archdeacon  and   Canon   of  Ely  ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Cliurch  Congress. 

It  i<%  cuMomary  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Congress  to  submit  various  resolutions 
of  thanks.  If  the  President  will  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  me,  he  will  ask  the 
Earl  of  Meath  to  propose  the  first  resolution. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

The  very  pleasant  duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose — "  That  our  hrarty  thanks  be 
respectfully  tendered  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell  for  his  wise  and  able  presi- 
dency on  this  second  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Nottingham." 
I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  this  resolution  will  commend  itself  to  the  whole  of  our 
members,  because  I  am  sure  they  will  feel  that  the  right  rev.  prelate  in  the  chair  ha«i 
conducted  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  in  a  most  wise  and  dignified  manner.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  Churchmen  of  the  diocese  of  Southwell  will  ^el  that  any  success — 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  success — which  has  attended  this  Coni^ress  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  ihe  eminent  ability  and  firmness  shown  by  their  bishop,  now  at 
the  table.  Although  this  is  the  second  time  that  the  Church  Congress  ha<  been  held 
in  Nottingham,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  it  has  been  held  since  the  formation 
of  the  Diocese  of  Southwell.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  for  a  bishop  who  is  a 
pioneer  bishop  of  a  new  diocese  to  obtain  the  unanimous  support  and  assistance  of 
his  clergy  and  laity  in  organizing  such  a  diocese  as  this,  and  I  aui  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Dr.  Ridding  has  succeeded  in  a  most  marked  de^^ree,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  well  advanced  through  his  aid  during 
the  time  that  he  has  been  in  the  See,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  unprecedented. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  year  by  year  as  we  come  to  the  Congress  that  we 
are  strengthened  spiritually,  and  that  we  can  go  forth  from  it  with  fresh  ideas.  I  am 
certain  that  this  Congress  will  be  no  e^ccepiion  to  the  rule,  and  that  practical  and 
useful  results  will  be  obtained  from  the  deliberations  which  have  been  held  in  this 
and  the  other  halls.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in 
a  great  measure  it  is  owing  to  the  wise  leadership  which  we  have  had  from 
Dr.  Ridding. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  TENDER  my  best  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  the  very  kind  acknowledgment  that  you 
have  made  of  the  very  small  part  that  I  have  been  able  to  play  in  this  Congress.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  not  been  called  upon  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions  which  might 
have  possibly  fallen  into  my  hands  if  there  had  been  any  of  those  discussions  almost 
cm  the  lines  of  encount«c  .which  in  my  opening  address  I  rather  encouraged  the 
Congress  to  enter  upon.  The  various  subjects  which  we  have  debated  have  been 
taken  up  rationally,  and  the  meetings  have  been  of  a  very  peaceful  character,  so  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  had  no  occasion  for  any  exercise  of  authority.  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  we  have  gone  through  the  week  so  happily,  and  with  interest  in 
the  discussions  so  well  maintained.  So  far  as  we,  the  bishops,  are  concerned  in  these 
Congresses,  I  think  we  have  at  last  quite  learned  our  place.  We  have  come  to  be 
taught  by  those  who  know  better  what  we  ought  to  have  learned  long  ago,  and  what, 
I  regret  to  say,  we  have  so  little  lime  to  put  into  practice  now.  But,  of  course,  we 
liave  no  doubt  in  the  least  that  other  bishops  who  will  in  due  course  grow  up  from 
the  ranks  of  our  present  teachers  will,  when  their  time  comes,  be  able  to  carry  out 
those  high  duties  which  they  have  so  strenuously  advocated.  I  thank  the  bishops  fur 
the  support  they  have  given  me,  and  all  of  you  for  having  filled  up  the  time  of  the 
Congress  yourselves  so  well  that  you  have  enabled  your  President  to  efface  himself  to 
an  almost  satisfactory  degree. 


The  Very  Rev.  E.  CHARLES  WiCKHAM,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  move  **  That  this  Congress  desires  to  return  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Right  \yorshipful  the  Mayor,  to  the  Sheriff,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Nottingham,  for  the  kindly  reception  and  generous  hospitality  accorded  to  it. '' 
I  am  sure  that  this  vote  of  thanks  is  one  which  all  of  you  have  in  your  hearts,  because 
it  is  addressed  to  our  kind  entertainers  in  this  city.  I  could  wish  that  the  resolution 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  someone  capable  of  dealing  with  it  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  possibly  do.  •  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  is  a  kindly  thought  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  comes  from  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  has 
such  a  strong  sisterly  interest  in  the  Diocese  of  Southwell,  and  in  your  great  city  of 
Nottingham,  which  was,  as  you  know,  for  forty  years  united  to  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  best  tor  us,  and  certainly  better  for  you,  that  you  should  be  a 
diocese  of  your  own,  but  at  the  same  time  we  miss  very  much  the  connection  with  this 
great  centre  of  industry.  We  have  to  thank  the  civic  authorities  of  this  city  for  the 
generous  way  in  which  they  have  received  the  Congress.  No  one  could  have  listene<I 
to  the  graceful  and  eloquent  words  of  the  Mayor  at  the  reception  on  Tuesday,  and  mi 
one  could  have  been  present  at  the  entertainment  last  night  at  your  handsome  and 
historic  castle,  without  feeling  that  the  civic  authorities  of  the  city  had  done  all  they 
could  to  open  their  arms  to  the  Church  Congress.  We  have  also  to  thank  those  who 
have  personally  entertained  us.  There  has  been  no  distinction  made  in  this  city — 
clergy  and  laity.  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  have  equally  opened  their  houses  to 
us.  When  we  consider  what  a  burden  we  must  have  been  to  our  entertainers,  we  must 
feel  that  we  owe  to  all  our  good  friends  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
unstinted  hospitality.  I  think  we  ought  also  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  large  and 
spirit  stirring  meetings  of  working  men,  and  business  men,  and  teachers,  and  girls  who* 
have  come  ic^ether  to  hear  from  members  of  the  Church  Congress  all  they  had  to  say 
to  them.  I  now  formally  move  the  resolution  which  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  and 
of  who^e  purport  you  are  aware. 

The  resolution  was  unaminously  adopted. 


The   Ven.  Wm.   Emery,  Archdeacon   and  Canon  of  Ely  ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  WISH  to  explain  that  the  Mayor  is  unable  from  other  engagements  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  or  he  would  have  been  happy  to  have  personally  returned  thanks  for 
the  resolution  which  has  now  been  so  heartily  and  unanimously  passed. 
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The  Rieht  Rev.  the  President. 


■*>' 


I    UBSIRE  to  take   advantage   of    this   opportunity   to  move  a   vole  of  thanks   to< 
Archdeacon  Emery,  the  veteran  leader  of  this  Church  Congress  for  many  years. 


The  Right  Rev.  A.  Legge,  \XV>..  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  in  seconding  this  resolution.  We  know  that  the 
Archdeacon  is  the  father  of  Church  Congresses,  and  I  feel  that  the  success  of  each 
Congress  as  it  follows  upon  the  last  must  be  a  source  of  intense  gratification  to  him. 
It  is  impossible  that  we  should  forget  the  services  the  Archdeacon  rendered  us  at 
Shrewsbury  last  year,  and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  have  him  again  with  us  on  this- 
occasion,  looking  younger  and  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  I  am  glad  that 
at  Nottingham  we  have  made  up  by  this  resolution  for  an  omission  which,  owing  to 
the  great  modesiy  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the  dutiful  obedience  which  I  was  brought 
up  to  show  to  my  seniors,  was  made  at  Shrewsbury  a  year  ago. 
The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


The   Ven.    Wm.    Emerv,    Archdeacon    and  Canon    of   Ely; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  ACKNOWLEDGE  gratefully  the  unexpected  resolution  which  has  just  been  so  kindly 
proposed  and  passed,  and  which  I  have  really  done  little  to  deserve.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  does  give  me  intense  pleasure  to  du  what  I  can  from  year  to  year  lor  the 
Church  Congress.  No  words  can  express  my  thankfulness  to  God  that  it  was  put  intr> 
the  mind  and  heart  of  my  dear  friend  Heamont,  and  of  myself  and  others  (many  of  them 
called  to  rest),  to  start  these  Congresses  at  Cambridge  in  1861.  I  have  been  graciously 
spared  now  to  attend  thirty-six  of  such  important  gatherings,  and  I  have  come  to> 
look  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  tonic,  which  helps  me  to  return  back  to  other  serious- 
work  with  fresh  vigour  and  encouragement.  I  trust  and  believe  that  God's  blessing 
Uas  been  with  the  Church  Congress,  and  that  these  meetings  have  helped  to  unite  those 
who  without  them  might  not  have  undersir>od  one  another  so  well,  or  have  felt  so  united' 
in  essentials  as  they  do  now.  The  Congresses  have  done,  I  am  convinced,  impor- 
tant service  to  Christ's  Church,  and  I  believe  this  Congress,  now  concluding,  will  not 
be  found  behind  its  predecessors  in  beneficial  results.  There  have  been  some  magnifi- 
cent meetings  this  year,  and  the  attendance  and  attention  have  been  maintained  from 
gathering  to  gathering  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  meetings  which  have  been, 
held  for  working  men«  mercantile  men,  mothers,  young  women,  and  others  of  like 
kind,  have  been  specially  surprising  in  their  success.  Such  meetings,  both  regular 
and  special,  must  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  making  Churchmen,  and  Nonconformists 
also,  consider  more  the  essential  doctrines  and  views  on  which  they  are  agreed  than, 
the  differences  which  unfortunately,  alas  !  still  divide  them. 


The  Rev.  J.  Barton,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Pastoral 

Aid  Society. 

I  BEG  to  move — **That  this  Congress  desires  to  express  its  warmest  thanks  to  His 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  special  Congress  preachers 
for  their  presence  and  valuable  help  ;  also  to  the  many  readers  and  speakers  who  have 
contributed  so  greatly  to  sustain  the  interest  of  members  at  the  various  meetings." 
I  suppose  these  resolutions  arc  generally  regarded  as  somewhat  formal,  but  it  is  no 
mere  formal  vote  that  we  accord  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  fhe  others  who  have  contri- 
bute I  so  much  to  the  interest  of  our  various  meetings.  We  have  looked  upon  the 
Archbishop's  presence  as  an  act  of  special  kindness  on  his  part,  considering  all  the 
responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  him.  We  have  certainly  not  lieen  able  to  have  so 
much  of  his  lime  as  \7xsX  year,  but  we  shall  none  of  us  ever  forget  his  sermon,  or  that 
most  touching  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  working  men.  We  also  thank  the 
other  Congress  preachers  and  speakers  for  the  words  they  have  severally  spoken  to  us. 
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I  imagine,  my  Lord,  that  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  expressing  our  gratitude 
■to  them  is  that  we  should  each  of  us  possess  ourselves  of  the  Congress  Report,  that  we 
may  peruse  these  addresses  more  at  leisure. 


The  Right  Rev.  EDGAR  Jacob,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

I  BEG  to  move  "That  this  thirty -seventh  annual  Church  Congress  offers  its  sincere 
^congratulations  to  the  several  committees,  secretaries,  stewards,  working  men's 
committee,  voluntary  organists,  and  other  officers  and  helpers  at  the  close  of  their 
arduous  labours,  and  assures  them  of  the  high  appreciation  it  entertains  of  the  thought- 
fully prepared  arrangements  which  have  resulted  in  such  great  success  and  profitable 
friendly  exchange  of  views  on  many  important  social  and  religious  subjects  closely 
connected  with  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  Church  of  £ngland.**  Perhaps  I  may 
say,  in  proposing  this  vote,  that  there  are  not  many  people  in  this  hall  wno  know 
quite  as  well  as  I  do  what  is  the  labour  which  is  entailed  upon  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
this  vote  of  thanks  is  ofTcrred  for  their  assistance,  because  I  speak  as  an  old  Church 
•Congress  Secretary,  and  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  to-day,  that  the  labour  of 
preparing  for  a  Church  Congress  is  almost  the  hardest  toil  that  I  ever  engaged  in  in 
my  life.  I  know  that  the  Secretaries  and  those  who  have  laboured  to  make  the 
Congress  the  success  that  it  has  been  have  had  to  work  in  every  department  for  months ; 
but  whatever  difficulties  stood  in  their  way  they  have  surmounted  them  ;  and  whether 
you  look  at  the  Subjects  Committee  in  relation  to  the  careful  preparation  of  subjects, 
and  the  careful  selection  of  speakers,  or  consider  the  arrangements  in  respect  to 
hospitality,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  the  work,  you  will  see  that  there  has  not 
^nly  been  no  failure  whatever,  but  there  has  been  every  evidence  of  great  labour,  of 
excellent  organization,  and  of  the  heartiest  good- will. 


The  Ven.  J.  G.  RICHARDSON,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Nottingham  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Nottingham  ;  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwell. 

I  AM  quite  sure  that  the  members  of  the  various  committees,  and  the  Secretaries 
especially,  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  labour  has  to  be  performed 
before  a  Church  Congress  can  be  brought  to  a  success,  which  we  all  rejoice  to  think  it 
has  on  the  present  occasion  actually  attained.  There  have  been  at  some  critical  stages 
of  it  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety ;  but  the  time  has  now  happily  passed,  and  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  the  members  admit  that  the  Congress  has  been  in  its  most 
essential  features  an  unmistakable  success.  All  that  we  can  say  for  ourselves  is  that 
we  have  tried  to  do  our  best ;  but,  of  course,  if  the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again, 
we  could  do  it  better.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  Congress  that  the  work  has 
generally  had  to  be  taken  up  by  men  who  have  never  had  a  similar  experience  before- 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Permanent  Secretary,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much,  I  do 
not  know  how  the  continuity  could  be  secured  from  year  to  year.  Let  roe,  in 
conclusion,  express  the  obligations  of  the  local  committee  to  the  managers  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  who  have  so  kindly  placed  their  building  at  the  disposal  of 
members  of  the  Congress,  not  merely  the  part  of  it  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
.let  to  all  committees,  but  also  parts  which  are  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 


H.   E.   Thornton.   Esq. 

I  HBARTILY  endorse  the  words  that  have  fallen  from  Archdeacon  Richardson.  It 
was  my  privilege  in  the  year  187 1  to  act  with  the  late  lamented  Rev.  Henry  Wright 
as  secretary  of  the  Subjects  Committee  at  the  first  Nottingham  Congress,  and  I 
also  had  the  honour  of  serving  upon  the  Subjects  Committee  when  the  Congress 
met  at  Derby.  In  looking  back  to  the  earlier,  and  also  to  the  later  date,  1  cannot 
help  expressing,  as  a  layman,  my  feeling  that,  although  men  hold  as  strong  opinions 
Tto-day  as  they  did  then,  they  have  certainly  learnt  in  Congress  matters  to  express 
those  opinions  more  <x>urteousIy,  and  with  more  consideration  Tor  the  feelings  of  others. 
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I  consider  this  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  at 
large,  which  it  represents  before  the  nation.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Lay  Secretaries,  many  of  whom  have  worked  far  harder  than  I  have,  and  I  can 
assure  the  meeting  that  our  labours  have  not  been  without  their  difiiculties.  At  one 
time  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  hospitality  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  but  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  our  friends  of  the  Church  in  Nottingham,  and  not  less,  I  must  add, 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Nonconformists  of  Nottingham,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
have  been  provided  with  most  excellent  accommodation. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

In  concluding  our  proceedings,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  feel  very  much  indebted 
10  Mrs.  Edge  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  who  have  as^tisted  in  providing  the  beautiful 
banner  of  the  Nottingham  Congress. 


SOUTHWELL     CATHEDRAL. 
Friday    Afternoon,    October    ist,    1897. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  Congress  visited  Southwell  to  attend  the  Cathedral 
service  at  3  p.m.  Evensong  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Smith,  Minor  Canon.  The 
Psalms  appointed  for  the  day  were  chanted  to  setiings  by  Aldrich  and  AUcock,  and 
the  Canticles  were  sung  to  Gadsby  in  F.  The  Lessons,  Amos  iv.  and  S.  Luke  vi., 
were  read  by  the  Sub-Dean,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Trebeck,  Hon.  Canon.  The  anthem  was, 
"Who  is  hke  unto  Thee"  (Sullivan),  the  quartette  being  admirably  rendered  by 
Master  Wilson,  Messrs.  Price,  Longmore,  and  Key.  Mr.  R.  W.  Liddle,  the 
organist,  presided  at  the  organ.  After  service,  the  visitors  inspected  the  architectural 
beauties  of  the  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  Hodgson  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Durham, 
and  subsequently  returned  to  Nottingham  in  good  time  for  the  concluding  service  at 
S.  Mary's  Church. 
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LETTERS   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   AND  THE   MAYOR. 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  to  the  local  Press  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Church  Congress  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell,  President ;  and  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee : — 

"to   the   editor  of   *THE   NOTTINGHAM    DAILY  GUARDIAN.* 

**  Sir — Will  you  allow  me  to  express  my  own  thanks  publicly  through  your  columns 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  satisfactory  success  of  the  Church  Congress? 
They  are  too  many  for  me  to  address  them  individually.  Very  many  have  promoted 
it  by  their  generous  hospitality ;  many  others  by  their  personal  services  as  secre- 
taries, stewards,  officers,  committee-men.  The  order  and  arrangements  of  the  great 
meetings  for  men  and  for  women  may  be  selected  as  the  special  examples  of  their 
service,  which  I  have  never  seen  €qualled.  With  them,  too,  I  thank  the  police  for 
the  unfailing  completeness  of  their  help.  I  should  like  also  to  thank  the  officials 
of  the  railways  for  their  management,  about  which  I  have  heard  nothing  but  satis- 
faction. And  last,  but  not  least,  sir,  are  our  thanks  due  to  the  body  on  whom  a 
Congress  presses  most  hardly  and  depends  most  continuously,  the  representatives 
of  the  Press,  whose  most  effective  labours  claim  a  very  special  recognition. 

"It  is  not  only  to  our  prominent  leaders,  whom  we  can  thank  personally,  but  to 
the  general  kindness  and  goodwill  of  the  city  that  the  success  of  such  a  meeting  is 
due,   and  for  that  general  kindness  I  desire   to  express   my  very  sincere  gratitude. 

"  V'ours  faithfully, 

"  George  Southwell. 
"Thurgarton  Priory,  Southwell,  Notts., 
"October  4th,   1897." 


"TO  THE   editor   OF   *THE  NOTTINGHAM   DAILY  GUARDIAN.* 

"  Sir — As  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  Mayor  of  this  city,  I  desire 
through  your  columns  to  thank  the  many  residents  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbour- 
hood who  so  kindly  responded  to  the  appeal  made  to  them  to  entertain  visitors  at  the 
recent  Church  Congress. 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  everyone  to  know  that  the  city  maintained  its  hospitable 
reputation,  and  that  every  person  desiring  hospitality  was  in  due  course  accom- 
modated. 

"The  co-operation  of  Churchmen  and  members  of  other  denominations  in  this 
respect  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  no  doubt  added  largely  to  the  success  of  the 

Congress. 

*'  I  am,  sir,  etc, 

"  Edward  H.  Eraser,  Mayor. 
"  The  Mayor's  Parlour,  Nottingham, 
"October  8ih,  1897." 
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CONCLUDING    SERVICE, 

Friday    Evening,    October    ist,    1897. 


THE    SERMON 

BY  THE 

Very  Rev.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STUBBS.  D.D., 

{Dean  of  Ely), 

PREACHED      IN 

S.    MARY'S    CHURCH,    NOTTINGHAM. 


**lOur  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors.  And 
bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil." — 5.  Matthew  vi.  9. 

In  taking  the  place  of  my  friend  Canon  Scott  Holland,  whose 
always  inspiring  words  we  had  hoped  to  hear  from  this  pulpit 
to-night,  and  with  the  cause  of  whose  absence,  detained  by  the 
sick-bed  of  one  whom  he  cannot  leave,  we  must  all  sympathize, 
I  have  thought  that  perhaps  I  shall  most  simply  obey  the  very 
sudden  and  somewhat  embarrassing  mandate  of  the  President  of 
the  Congress  if  I  still  endeavour  to  speak  to  you  of  the  subject 
which  I  know  my  friend  had  chosen — the  Social  Aspect  of  Christ's 
Religion.  And  I  am  proposing  to  do  so  by  asking  you  to 
consider  with  me  some  of  the  simpler  principles  of  that  Christian 
Socialism  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  during  this  Congress, 
in  relation  to  the  five  chief  clauses  of  the  Universal  Prayer  of 
Christendom. 

It  is  surely  not  as  unnatural,  as  to  some  of  you  perhaps  at  first 
hearing  it  may  sound,  to  use  that  word  Socialism,  or  that  other 
word  Socialist,  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  For  certainly 
we  can  all  recognize  that  the  personal  cry  of  the  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! "  is  Individualistic 
in  a  sense  which  never  can  be  true  of  the  "  Our  Father/'  A 
Kyrie  must  almost  always  by  the  necessity  of  things  remain 
something  of  an  Individualist's  prayer.  A  Paternoster  belongs 
to  the  Socialist.  Now  the  very  first  word  of  that  prayer,  as  it 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  is  a  plea  for  universal  brotherhood, 
for  Social  Union,  reminding  us  that  when  we  pray  for  ourselves, 
we  are  praying  also  for  our  human  brothers,  that  we  cannot 
speak  to  God  for  ourselves  without  also  speaking  for  them, 
that  unless  we  carry  their  sins  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  do 
not  carry  our  own.     And  the  second  word  of  that  prayer  is  an 
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appeal  to  the  universal  fact,  not  only  of  our  creation  by  the 
Heavenly  Father,  but  of  our  re-creation  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
reminding  us  that  "God  hath  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  Law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons,"  that  we  might  never  forget  that  the  name  of  our  God 
would  lose  all  its  meaning  for  us  if  we  tried  to  use  it  merel}'  as 
individuals,  and  not  as  members  of  a  society,  of  a  common  family. 
In  its  very  essence,  then,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Prayer  of  Christ, 
is  a  Socialist,  not  an  Individualist,  Paternoster;  a  Catholic,  not  a 
Separatist,  Prayer. 

In  its  simplicity,  in  its  comprehensiveness,  it  has  been  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  the  Catholic  Prayer  of  Christendom.  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  languages.  It  has  been  accepted  by  all 
Churches.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  society  of  Christians,  the 
faithful  follower  of  Jesus  has  taken  this  Prayer  upon  his  lips,  and 
has  ever  found  it  to  respond  to  his  latest  thought.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  the  little  child.  It  is  deep  enough  for  the  widest 
theologian.  For,  to  both  alike,  the  "Our  Father'*  opens  and 
expands  in  meaning  with  the  growth  of  human  needs.  In  our 
age,  with  its  new  and  developing  social  conditions,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  outgrow  many  things.  We  shall  not,  I  think,  outgrow 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest  and  tenderest-hearted  of 
American  writers,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  once  asked  by 
someone,  "  What  is  your  creed  ?  "  He  replied,  "  The  first  two 
words  of  the  Paternoster,  Our  Father."  I  think,  for  his  immediate 
purpose,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  For  from  the  words  of  that 
prayer,  and  especially  from  the  first  two  words  of  it,  from  that 
statement  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  follow  inevitably  all  the 
great  practical  doctrines  of  our  religion. 

Social  Order  ;  Social  Progress  ;  Social  Justice  ;  Social  Duty ; 
Social  Reform  ;  these  five  great  principles  of  God's  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world  may  be  found,  I  think,  embedded  in  the  five 
chief  clauses  of  the  prayer. 

Let  us  take  them  in  their  order,  one  by  one,  and  consider  each 
briefly. 

I. — Social   Order. 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven.  .  .  .  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth." 

Place  these  words  of  Christ  side  by  side  with  the  life  of  Christ 
on  earth,  that  perfect  exhibition  of  the  harmony  of  the  human 
and  the  Divine  Will,  and  does  not  this  doctrine  emerge  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  Divine  Government?  Jesus  Christ  in 
proclaiming  a  Fatherly  Will  as  the  origin  of  all  life  and  as  the 
root  of  humanity^  reveals  to  man  the  true  social  order  under  which 
he  is  living. 

Now  in  stating  to  you  that  proposition  in  those  words,  I  am 
conscious  that  I  am  only  repeating  a  truth  which  I  learnt  thirty 
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years  ago  from  the  lips  of  perhaps  the  greatest  Christian  doctor 
of  this  centur>%  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  a  truth  which,  as  you 
heard  on  Wednesday  last  from  the  mouth  of  another  revered 
living  teacher,  was  practicall)'  restated  for  our  age  by  Maurice, 
and  passing  from  him  became  idealized  and  transfigured  in  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  was  dominant 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Cambridge  Schools  of  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott  and  Hort,  was  assimilated,  as  it  would  seem  almost 
unconsciously,  by  the  younger  Oxford  Theologians  of  the  Lux 
Mundi  School,  and  has  during  this  last  decade  of  the  century 
turned  so  wisely  the  current  of  our  English  Christianity  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  Social  Problems  of  the  age,  and 
which  is  at  this  moment  so  profoundly  affecting,  moulding, 
inspiring,  transfiguring,  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  present. 

It  is  this  Doctrine  at  any  rate  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  to-night  as  the  teaching  implied  in  this  first  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

For  faith  in  a  Fatherly  Will  as  the  basis  of  human  society, 
this  doctrine  alone  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  safe  ground  for 
Social  Evolution,  a  rational  basis  for  Social  Progress. 

Witho.ut  that  Faith,  I  confess  I  cannot  .see  how  we  are  to 
reconcile  the  perplexities  which  abound  in  the  order  of'nature 
and  of  society,  much  less  account  for  the  existence  of  a  Church 
which  uses  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  starts  from  a  belief  in  a 
Father  in  Heaven.  Without  that  Faith  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  social  agnostic,  of  the  man  who 
contends,  as  does  the  naturalist  philosopher  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
book  on  "  The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  that  the  very  existence  of 
man  is  an  accident,  tliat  his  history  of  blood  and  tears,  of 
helpless  blundering,  of  wild  revolt,  of  stupid  acquiescence, 
of  empty  aspiration,  is  but  a  brief  and  transitory  episode  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  planets. 

But  with  that  Faith  all  is  changed.  God  has  a  plan  for  the 
world,  a  great  educational  plan,  by  which  both  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  and  the  perfection  of  society  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Order  and  Progress  in  human  civilization  are  real.  Progress  is 
not  only  a  vital  fact  of  human  existence — it  is  its  vital  law. 
There  is  a  Social  Order  which  is  the  best,  and  towards  this  order 
the  world  is  gradually  moving.  The  principle  of  Social  Evolution 
is  true,  for  it  means  a  striving  ever  towards  the  holier  and  the 
happier.  "  There  may  be  almost  infinite  powers  against  us,  but 
at  least  there  is  a  deep  laid  scheme  working  towards  goodness 
and  happiness." 

The  man  who  has  mastered  this  doctrine,  he  who  recognizes 
the  slow  and  subtle  process  of  Evolution  as  the  way  in  which 
God  makes  things  come  to  pass,  has  found  a  faith  which,  so 
far  from  cheapening,  as  some  narrow-minded  religionists  would 
tell  us,  the  value  of  human  life,  adds  immeasurably  to  the  glory 
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of  man's  destiny,  enlarges  tenfold  the  significance  of  human 
life ;  for  it  shows  us  how,  after  all,  the  grand  sweep  of  things  is 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ;  the  vast  amount  of  suffering,  and 
struggle,  and  competition  on  the  whole  doing  the  work  of  raising 
nature,  material  and  human,  into  a  higher  condition,  making  us 
feel  with  S.  Paul  that  "the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us/* 
Then  again.     Take  the  second  petition. 

1 1. — Social    Progress. 

"  Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth  !  " 

It  seems  a  sad  thing  that  there  are  still  so  many  people  who 
have  not  learnt  to  say  these  words  in  that  order,  with  this 
emphasis — ^**  on  earth "  !  who  still  need  to  learn  that  the 
original  message  of  Jesus  Christ  contained  a  truly  radiant,  a 
truly  optimistic  view  of  human  life  in  this  present  world.  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  on  earth  .  .  .  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you  ...  is  among  you  .  .  .  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand  ...  is  present  ...  is  now."  That  is 
the  dominant  note  of  His  message.  And  it  is  saturated  with 
emotion,  with  the  sublime  optimism  of  One  Who  is  filled  with 
gladness  by  His  outlook  upon  the  world,  even  though  that 
outlook  embraced  the  dark  as  well  as  the  light.  True,  He 
Who  held  that  Faith  was  One  Who  was  called  the  Man 
of  Sorrows,  the  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Who  had  nowhere 
to  lay  His  Head,  One  Who  had  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
pain  than  anyone  before  or  since,  whose  Own  life  was  the 
typical  tragedy  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  is  in  Him,  in  His  life. 
Who  was  the  typical  man  of  His  race,  that  we  see  this  strange 
combination  of  glowing  optimism  with  constant  suffering.  No 
word  of  recantation  was  drawn  from  Him  either  by  the  moral 
agony  of  which  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  the  bloody  sweat 
was  the  symbql,  nor  by  the  physical  agony  of  which  on  the  Moimt 
of  Calvary  the  death  on  the  cross  was  the  reality.  No,  the 
Sublime  Optimist  of  the  Present  Kingdom  never  faltered  in  His 
Faith.  Times  and  seasons  !  they  pass  and  are  swallowed  up  ; 
but  eternity  is  now  and  ever  shall  be.  Each  place,  each  world 
changes  and  disappears  :  but  I  remain,  and  shall  always  say, 
"  Here  I  live."  Personality  persists.  Character  is  eternal.  The 
soul  is  immortal,  and  the  kingdom  of  its  heaven  is  here,  its 
eternal  world  is  now ! 

And  yet  the  practical  deduction  from  this,  of  the  Social 
Mission  of  Christ's  Church  in  this  present  world,  is  still  a  hard 
doctrine  for  many  of  us  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  habit 
of  postponing  the  good  things  of  God  to  a  future  world, 
to  a  future  time,  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  shaken 
ourselves  free  from  that  miserable  Calvin istic  pessimism  which 
regarded  this  life  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a  sojourn  of  expiation  ever 
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darkened  by  the  evil  wing  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
difficult  for  those  of  us  who  read  our  daily  papers  and  walk 
about  the  streets  of  Nottingham,  or  any  other  great  city  of  our 
land,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  the  consuming  fever  of  the 
nineteenth  century  burning  in  our  bones. 

Yes,  difficult  doctrine  perhaps,  but  it  is  true.  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,*'  said  Jesus — not  of  this  time-world.  The 
laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  eternal  principles  of  life,  are 
not  affected  by  time.  **  All  times,"  to  quote  Archbishop  Benson's 
epigram,  **are  His  times,  and  no  time  more  sacred  than  the 
present." 

And  it  was  because  of  this  that  Christ  laid  down  no  constitution 
for  His  Kingdom,  which  should  definitely,  there  and  then,  take 
the  place  of  the  social  organization  of  His  own  day.  He  found 
men  living  in  a  social  system,  under  certain  relations  to  one 
another.  He  did  His  best  to  alter  those  relations,  to  change 
that  evil  social  system.  He  believed  it  was  possible  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things.  He  believed  that  He  could  make 
men  regard  one  another  as  He  acted  towards  all  mankind.  He 
Himself  lived  in  the  eternal  world,  and  acted  towards  men  as 
citizens  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.  He  wished  to  change  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people,  but  He  laid  down  no  political  rules,  no 
constitutional  devices,  for  doing  this.  For  He  knew  that  if  there 
and  then,  at  that  time,  in  Palestine,  He  had  promulgated  a  model 
government  for  that  day,  it  would  have  stopped  all  progress,  it 
would  have  stereotyped  a  particular  national  form,  whereas  He 
knew  that  all  nations  were  different,  and  would  be  different  to 
the  end  of  time.  He  knew  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the 
laws  of  true  life,  to  deny  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature, 
which  needs  effort  and  discipline,  and  choice  and  failure,  in  order 
that  it  may  grow  and  flourish.  But  He  laid  down  broad 
principles  of  righteousness  and  truth,  and  love  and  helpfulness, 
and  He  left  His  followers  to  work  out  the  details  for  themselves. 

And  so  His  Kingdom  on  earth,  for  which  we  daily  pray  in 
this  petition,  follows  the  order  of  true  social  life.  The  evolution 
of  society — the  unfolding  of  God's  ruling — the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  therefore  no  sudden  process.  It  is  gradual,  gradual 
as  the  movement  of  the  shadows,  but  as  certain. 

HI.— Social  Justice. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

A  pithy  and  a  pointed  comment  on  this  petition  is  that  of 
Bishop  Barrow.  He  said  :  "  A  noble  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist 
like  a  drone  on  the  honey  gained  by  others'  labour;  or  like 
vermin  to  filch  its  food  from  the  public  granary  ;  or  like  a  shark 
to  prey  on  the  lesser  fry  ;  but  will  one  way  or  other  earn  his 
subsistence,  for  he  that  doth  not  earn,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  own,  his  daily  bread." 
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The  good  bishop  was  rijTht.  For  when  we  pray  this  prayer,  as 
we  ought  to  pray  it,  what  is  it  that  we  mean  ? 

Well,  we  ought  to  mean,  in  the  first  place,  ought  we  not  ?  to 
acknowledge  that  our  daily  bread  is  a  gift,  a  gift  from  God — that 
it  is  God's  bread.  We  ought  to  mean,  therefore,  that  our  daily 
bread,  and  the  trade,  or  profession,  or  calling  by  which  we  get  it, 
is  something  about  which,  in  its  daily  transactions,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  pray  to  God.  We  ought  to  mean  that  as  our  Master 
rejected  the  tempter's  offer.  "  Command  these  stones  to  be  made 
bread,"  so  we  have  rejected  that  offer.  We  ought  to  mean  that 
we  ask  for  God's  bread,  the  bread  that  comes  in  the  slow  natural 
way  of  the  kindly  seasons  and  sunshine  and  honest  harvest  work, 
and  that  we  reject  the  Devil's  bread,  that  comes  by  some  quick 
magic,  or  dark  wizardry,  or  plausible  conjuring  trick,  or  cheating 
work,  or  false  cheapness.  Yes,  we  ought  to  mean  that  we  ask 
for  God's  bread,  not  Devil's  bread  ;  an  honest  worker's  bread, 
not  a  thieving  swindler's  bread — bread  which  carries  with  it  no 
curse  upon  ourselves  or  others,  but  bread  upon  which  we  dare  to 
ask  God's  blessing  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

And  from  this  doctrine,  you  may,  I  think,  for  your  practical 
life,  deduce  these  principles  of  Social  Justice.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  better  state  them  than  in  the  words  in  which  they  are 
enunciated  in  the  Report  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  Committee 
on  Industrial  Problems  at  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

"(i)  The  Principle  of  Brotherhood.  Fellowship  in  Christ, 
proclaiming,  as  it  does,  that  men  are  members  one  of  another, 
should  act  in  all  the  relations  of  life  as  a  constant  counterpoise  to 
the  instinct  of  competition. 

"(2)  The  Principle  of  Labour,  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
service — the  service  of  God  and  man.  Labour  and  service  are 
to  be  understood  in  their  widest  and  most  inclusive  sense  ;  but  in 
some  sense  they  are  obligatory  on  all.  The  wilfully  idle  man» 
and  the  man  who  lives  only  fcr  himself,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
Christian  community.  Work,  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  irksome  necessity  for  some,  but  as  the  honourable 
task  and  privilege  of  all. 

*'(3)  The  Principle  of  Justice.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Inequalities  indeed  of  every  kind  are  interwoven  with  tiie  whole 
providential  order  of  human  life,  and  are  recognized  emphatically 
in  our  Lord's  own  words.  But  the  Social  Order  cannot  ignore 
the  interests  of  any  of  its  parts,  and  must  moreover  be  tested 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  secures  for  each  Freedom  for  happy, 
useful,  and  untrammelled  life,  and  distributes,  as  widely  and 
equitably  as  may  be,  social  advantages  and  opportunities."' 

(4)  I  will  add  to  these  words  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  but 
one  word  of  my  own,  and  that  shall  be  merely  an  expansion  of 
Bishop  Barrow's  sentence.  "  He  that  doth  not  earn  his  daily 
bread,"  said  Bishop  Barrow,  "can  hardly  be  said  to  own  it."     In 
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other  words,  no  wealth  is  legitimately  earned  which  is  not  an 
exchange  value  for  actual  services  rendered — services  which 
minister  to  life,  and  help  on  the  common  <;ood  ;  and  consequently 
no  daily  bread  is  God's  bread,  no  wealth  is  honest  wealth,  which 
is  accumulated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  the 
ignorance  of  our  neighbours,  and  rendering  them  no  equivalent 
in  reciprocal  service. 

And  in  the  fourth  petition  we  have  the  exposition  of 

IV. — Social  Dutv. 

"  Forgive  us  our  debts,  for  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors/' 

The  word  " debt "  implies  "duty!"  Philologically  it  is  the 
same  word.  This  clause,  then,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,*'  we  may 
quite  fairly  for  our  purpose  to-day  translate — "  Forgive  us,  O 
God,  our  failures  in  Social  Duty." 

Social  Duty !  When  in  the  light  of  Christ's  Incarnation,  we 
bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  great  social  problems  of  our 
age  and  country,  does  not  this  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so 
read,  touch  our  consciences  ?  What  a  sorry  compromise,  what 
a  miserable  evasion,  what  a  vast  conspiracy  to  be  blind,  does  not 
even  the  best  side  of  our  Christian  civilization  in  England 
to-day  seem  ?  The  signs  of  the  times  are  indeed  ominous.  A 
new  social  impulse  is  evidently  at  work  in  the  world,  drawing 
together  the  democratic  forces  of  the  time — with  voices,  too  often, 
alas  1  deepening  into  anger,  and  even  senseless  inarticulate 
passion — but  undoubtedly  with  new  feelings  and  enthusiastic 
convictions,  before  which  old  political  and  polemical  discussions 
will  go  down. 

Formerly  the  immense  majority  of  men — our  brothers — knew 
only  their  sufferings,  their  wants,  and  their  desires.  They  are 
more  than  beginning  to  know  their  opportunity  and  their  power, 
and  all  persons  who  see  deeper  than  their  plates  are  more 
inclined  to  thank  God  for  it  than  to  bewail  it,  for  the  sores  of 
Lazarus  have  a  poison  in  them  against  which  Dives  has  no  antidote. 

But  you  will  say  to  me  very  probably,  as  a  Nottingham 
merchant  who  stopped  me  in  the  street  this  morning  said  to 
me,  "  All  this  that  you  imply  is  very  true,  but  what  is  there  to  be 
done?  How  can  we  individually  effect  in  any  way  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  social  or  the  industrial  system  ?  How  can 
we  bring  about  what  might  seem  to  be  a  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth  ?  How  can  we  mitigate  the  apparent  tyranny  of  capital } 
How  can  we  abolish  the  unfair  monopoly  of  profit  ?  What  good 
can  we  do  by  setting  our  faces  against  political  economy  which 
seems  to  tell  us  that  there  are  some  men  for  whom  nature  has 
placed  no  plate  at  the  banquet  of  life,  but  only  commands  them 
to  go  away,  for  they  are  redundant  on  the  earth  }  Shall  we  not 
run  the  least  risk  of  doing  harm,  if  we  simply  leave  things  alone, 
let  society  work   out  its   own   salvation   according  to  its   own 
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inscrutable  laws,  and  for  ourselves  just  do  the  duty  that  is  nearest 
us?" 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  answer  those  questions.  For  my 
immediate  purpose  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  suggested  to  you 
that  in  future  when  you  take  this  petition  on  your  lips,  '*  Forgive 
us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,'*  the  memory  of  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  time  should  be  present  to  your  minds,  and 
should  press  upon  your  consciences.  For  of  this  I  am  quite 
certain,  that  when  masters  and  men  have  learnt  to  pray  for  a 
solution  of  industrial  problems  the  solution  cannot  be  very  far  ofT. 

But  if  still  you  wish  for  practical  direction  for  tiie  conscience, 
you  will  find  ample  scope  for  prayerful  study  in  the  patient 
consideration  of  such  matters  as  these.  You  will  find  them  on 
page  143  of  the  "Lambeth  Encyclical  Letter." 

"(i)  Forms  of  trade  or  industry  or  any  usages  which  lead  to 
the  *  sweating '  and  degradation  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
possible  methods  of  reform. 

"  (2)  Methods  of  moralizing  industrial  and  commercial  relation- 
ships. 

"(3)  Stronger  control,  by  public  opinion  and  authority,  over 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  methods 
by  which  the  existing  laws  may  be  more  effectually  carried  out, 
so  as  to  secure  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  decent  moral  life. 

"  (4)  The  encouragement  of  ail  social  organizations  which  have 
for  their  object  the  advancement  of  thrift  and  temperance,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  working  man  in  making  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age. 

"(5)  Possibilities  of  minimising  fluctuations  and  dislocations  of 
employment,  with  the  sufferings  consequent  upon  them,  by 
means  of  such  agencies  as  labour  bureaux,  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  and  some  judicious  use  of  public  works  in  times 
of  stress. 

"(6)  Methods  of  making  country  life  and  occupations  more 
attractive  and  remunerative,  so  as  to  lessen  the  drift  of  population 
into  great  towns. 

"  (7)  The  success  or  failure  of  the  many  agencies  or  schemes, 
both  public  or  private,  which  are  already  in  operation  for  the 
healing  or  prevention  of  these  social  ills." 

V. — Social   Reform. 

The  last  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  conveys  to  us,  I  think,  a 
much  needed  warning  for  the  advocates  of  Social  Reform. 

Every  new  popular  movement  has  its  foolish  fanatics.  And 
the  Christian  Socialist  movement  in  the  English  Church  is,  I 
suppose,  not  free  from  them.  There  are  men  who  speak  hastily, 
and  who  appear  to  think  that  this  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
may  be  read  in  this  way  :  '*  Deliver  a  man  from  evil  environment. 
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and  then  he  cannot  fall  into  temptation,  but  will  quite  naturally 
and  spontaneously  live  a  good  life." 

But  alas !  it  is  not  true.  Rather  is  it  of  the  essence  of  Christ's 
teaching  that  life,  true  life,  always  works  from  within  outwards  ; 
that  in  the  eternal  world,  in  which  our  spirits  live,  soul  makes 
body,  character  creates  environment.  That  is  a  truth  which  our 
great  English  poetess  had  grasped  when  she  said  : — 

"I  hold  you  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends 
Of  barley  feeding  and  material  ease 
Without  a  poet's  individualism 
To  work  your  universal.      It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body:   it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses  even  to  a  cleaner  stye: 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's-breadth  off 
The  dust  of  the  actual.      Ah,  your  Fourier  failed 
Because  not  poet  enough  to  understand 

_  That  life  develops  from  within." 

We  need  to  reiterate  this  doctrine — Christ's  doctrine — "  Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  "...**  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  first  of  all.  No  change  of  condition,  no  bettering  of 
environment  is  sufficient  to  make  good  men.  No  rearrangement 
of  society,  no  social  transformation  is  possible,  has  ever  been 
possible  or  ever  will  be,  except  as  the  application  of  a  religious 
principle,  of  a  moral  development,  of  a  strong  and  active  common 
faith.  And  for  this  reason,  men  may  easily  remake  institutions, 
but  they  do  not  so  easily  remake  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
law  of  social  forms,  of  national  institutions,  that  they  are  always 
expressive  of  national  character.  They  come  into  existence 
bearing  its  impress,  and  they  live  only  so  long  as  it  supplies  them 
with  vitality.  To  change  institutions  for  the  better,  we  need  to 
change  men  for  the  better.  And  to  do  this,  we  need,  and  shall 
ever  need,  religious  motive.  We  might  be  all  quite  safely 
Socialists  to-morrow,  if  we  were  only  quite  sincerely  Christians 
to-day. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  also.  To  the  due 
proportion  of  faith  both  sides  are  necessary.  Environment  is  not 
everything.  But  it  is  much.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within,  but  we  must  also  make  it  without.*'  And  if  the  Church 
of  Christ  would  be  loyal  to  her  Master ;  if  she  would  impress 
upon  the  imagination  and  will  of  the  English  people  the  figure 
of  the  Imperial  Christ  as  the  great  Head  of  Humanity,  the 
Inspirer,  the  Guide,  the  Motive-giver  in  life ;  the  Saviour,  the 
Comforter,  the  Friend  in  death,  she  must  exhibit  in  her  methods 
some,  at  least,  of  His  Spirit  "Who  went  about  doing  good  and 
healing  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people."  She  must  not 
forget  to  preach  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  come  upon  earth  ;  she 
must  remember  that  the  glory  of  the  Father  which  S.  Philip  was 
taught  to  see  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  an 
unearthly  glory,  but  a  glory  which  was  secular,  social,  in  this 
world,  though  not  of  it.     She  must  set  herself  to  follow  in  her 
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Master's  steps  of  combating  the  evil  spirits  of  the  time,  casting 
out  the  present  devils  of  ignorance,  and  drunkenness,  and  lust, 
and  cruelty,  and  crime ;  of  altering,  if  she  can,  those  evil  conditions 
of  society  which  prevent  men  from  living  free,  and  full,  and 
joyous  lives ;  of  "  setting  barriers  of  whatever  kind  across  the 
flowery  ways  of  sin,  and  fostering  all  that  makes  goodness  easy"  ; 
and  lastly,  she  must  take  up  her  prophetic  burden,  like  S.  James 
of  old,  and  speak  out  boldly,  as  he  did,  in  terms  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion against  a  worldly  and  a  covetous  and  a  mammon-loving 
generation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  conclusion. 

I. — To  know  that  Social  Order  is  based  on  the  Fatherly  Will 
of  God,  to  know  that  our  filial  relationship  with  the  Heavenly 
Father  through  Christ  is  the  ground  for  our  faith  that  Social 
Evolution  is  true,  that  Evolution  is  the  way  that  God  makes 
things  come  to  pass,  that  there  is  an  Order  of  Society  which  is 
the  best,  and  that  towards  this  Order  humanity  is  gradually 
being  led  according  to  a  definite  Divine  plan — this  is  to  be  able 
to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  aright. 

II. — To  believe  that  the  present  kinghood  of  Christ  is  the 
ground  of  a  true  optimistic  faith  in  Social  Progress,  faith  that 
here  is  the  kingdom,  noiv  is  eternity,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
idea  of  its  Founder,  the  Church,  the  Christian  Kingdom,  had  for 
its  object  the  reorganization  and  restitution  of  society  no  less  than 
the  salvation  and  deliverance  of  the  individual,  and  that  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
Divine  plan,  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  revealed — 
this  is  to  be  able  to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  aright. 

III. — To  know  that  Social  Justice  requires  that  our  daily  bread 
should  be  God's  bread,  given  in  return  for  honest  work,  not 
thieves'  bread,  devil's  bread,  filched  from  our  fellows,  our  swindled, 
cheated,  sweated  brothers  or  sisters  ;  to  know  that  wealth  is  only 
legitimately  earned  when  it  is  the  result  of  Services  rendered 
which  minister  to  life  and  help  on  the  Common  Good — this  is  to 
be  able  to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  aright. 

IV. — To  know  that  the  law  of  Social  Duty,  the  law  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  is  the  Law  of  Service,  and  that  the  "notes"  of  the 
Christian  kingdom,  "righteousness,  peace,  joy,"  are  but  the 
Christian  translation  of  the  old  battle  cry  of  revolution 
— "liberty,  fraternity  equality,"  in  which  nothing  of  the  old  truth 
is  lost,  but  all  is  interpreted,  purified,  transfigured  ;  to  know  of 
Liberty,  that  it  is  not  Freedom  to  do  what  one  likes,  but  Freedom 
to  do  what  one  ought ;  and  of  Fraternity,  that  no  man  can  say 
sincerely  "  Our  brothers  who  are  on  earth  "  who  has  not  previously 
learnt  to  say  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  ; "  and  of  Equality, 
that  it  is  not  Equality  of  condition,  but  Equality  of  worth,  of 
consideration,  as  far  as  possible,  of  opportunity — this  is  to  be 
able  to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  aright. 
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V. — To  know  that  Social  Reform  begins  first  in  the  sacrifice  of 
self,  and  the  building  up  of  individual  character;  that  the  public 
conscience  can  never  be  healthy  where  individual  consciences  are 
weak ;  but  to  know  also  that  environment  counts  for  much, 
and  that  as  all  life  is  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  concerned  in  the  ways  of  His  disciples,  however  secular  they 
may  seem  to  be,  and  must  help  to  build  up  the  Civic  Life  of  the 
nation,  and  of  every  sphere  of  action  which  belongs  to  it,  in 
Justice,  Righteousness,  and  the  Fear  of  God — this  is  to  be  able  to 
pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  aright. 
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Date.        Town. 
86 1 — Cambridge 
862 — Oxford 
863 — Manchester 
864 — Bristol 
865 — Norwich  . . 
866— York 

867 — Wolverhampton . . 
868— Dublin     . . 
869 — Liverpool 
870 — Southampton 
871 — Nottingham 
872 — Leeds 
873— Bath    *    .. 
874 — Brighton . . 
875— Stoke 
876— Plymouth 
877 — Croydon  . . 
878— Sheffield  . . 
879 — Swansea  . . 
880 — Leicester ... 
881 — Newcastle 
882  —Derby 
883 — Reading  . . 
884 — Carlisle    . . 
885— Portsmouth 
886— Wakefield 
887 — Wolverhampton . . 
888 — Manchester 
889— Cardiff 
890— Hull 
891— Rhyl 
892 — Folkestone 
893 — Birmingham 
894 — Exeter 
895 — Norwich 
896— Shrewsbury 
897 — Nottingham 


President. 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Dr.  France). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Prince  Lee). 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott). 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (Hon.  Dr.  Pelham). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Lonsdale). 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench). 
Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  W^ilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteth).. 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Arthur  Hervey). 
Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Durnford). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Selwyn). 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  S.  David's  (Dr.  Jones). 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Magee). 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Maclagan). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackarness). 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Harold  Browne). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Boyd-Carpenter). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Maclagan). 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Moorhouse). 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Richard  Lewis). 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Westcolt). 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  (Dr.  Alfred  George  Edwards). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Benson^. 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (Dr.  Perowne). 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Bickersteth). 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (John  Sheepshanks,  M.A.) 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Hon.  A.  Legge,  D.D.) 
Bishop  of  Southwell  (Dr.  Ridding,  D.D.) 


Appointment  for  1898 — Bradford. 


